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TO oua 

Etbrt person who reads this article, if agree- 
ble lo him, we should like to bare act a« agent for 
OUT paper. Nearly all mi^ht induce more or 
less of their neighbors and fnends to take it, thas 
benefiting them, and ^eatly increasing our circula- 
tion. Although this IB considerahle, still we should 
be gratified to see it extended. We probably hare 
thirty thousand readers now, but we riiould ne glad 
to have fifty, or even one hundred thousand ; and we 
might obtain this number easily if our friends felt 
dteposed to exert themsclTes somewhat in favor of 
the work. We respectfully call their attention lo 
the followiog article on the importance of educating 
the fanner; and for this purpose we know nothing 
superior to Agricultural Journals. If these were 
diaseminated oountifully among them, and they 
^rere apprised of their ineatitnable valae to their 
caning, they would soon take th«ra borne and learn 
to esteem them aa their best frieivls and adTisers. 

IMPORTANCE OP EDUCATING THE 

FARMER. 
It ia calenlated that the diTieion of the oecvpa- 
tkma of men in the United Slatta ie nearly in the 
ioUowing proportions : — 

Number engaged in Internal Navigation 33,076 

" " Ocean « 56,021 

" " " the learned professions 85,855 

" " Commerce 119,607 

" " Manufactures . 79 1 ,749 

" " Agriculture 3,719,951 

IltQi it will be teen that those who are engaged 

ia ^ricultnra u« three and a half IJiaes greater in 

Bwdwr tbvi thoee in all the other divisions. The 

■gneullariMa cwitequently have the physical and 

nnmerieal power, and can at any time control every 

KOTemment in the United States, and give tone to 



jublie opinion. But do &ey * No, indeed ; for 



E roper education. The sixty-flve thonaand, i..„ 
undred and lifty-five, engaged in the learned pio- 
fetaions, are intellecluall; stronger than the three 
million^ seven hundred and nineteen thouMuid, nine 
hundred and £f ty one, engaged in agriculture, and 
therefore rult them. If it wrae not so, seven 
eights of thq offices in the covntry would not be 
held by lawyers and doctors; nor n-onld all the col- 
leges and higb schools be endowed princip^ly for 
the benefit ol the learned profesuons. 

Paimers, when will you arouse yourselves to the 
dignity and importance of your calling, and educate 
yourselves to lliat height of intelligence which will 
nuUce you the ru/era inslead of the rvled of the 
other professions 1 There is surely nothing to pre- 
vent this if yon will only be true tO yourselves. 
Look at the millions annually thrown away upon 
the horrid baibanlies of war or the preparstloaB (or 
it, and the honors that are awarded to those engag- 
ed in shedding a brother's blood, and compare these 
with the pitiful and dowitright contemptible sums 
which are grudgingly doled out for your b«n«fit. 
Every occupation in the country seems to be boun- 
tifully provided for, save that of the farmer, ud 
auiely no one is to blanie for this but youiaalTes ; 
for if you chooae, you need only speak to your Mr 
vanta, your rulers, and a reforn might be had a', 
once. Ponder these things well, then, and in Im 
L^islatures assembled this winter, speak oat ai.H 
demand eonal benefits with the most Mvored of the 
other professions. 

TAkkval Vai.uk or AoaicuLvinuL FaoDVCTft — 
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WEEDS— THBfR UTILITr. — AGBICULTURAL SOCIETY ADDEE88BS. 



WEEDS— THEIR UTELITY. 

When not occupied with useful crops, it is bet- 
ter to allow lands to run to grass, weeds, or almost 
any vegetation they will produce. A large accu- 
mulation of vegetable matter is thus secured upon 
the mund, no inconsiderable part of which is de- 
rived from that universal store house, the atmo- 
sphere, from which every skilful agriculturist should 
endeavor to draw as much as possible ; and by 
turning this into the sqi), an advantage is frequently 
obtained fully equivalent to a crop purposely grown 




own interests, by permitting their growth when not 
in the way, and keeping them in subjection when 
they would interfere with a more useful vegetation. 
A few years ago we renovated a miseranly poor 
field of several acres, by merely letting the weeds 
grow spontaneously upon it, and tnem plowing 
them in as often as the principal ones were going 
out of bloom, fiy this method the land became 
clean by vegetating the seeds of all the weeds in it, 
and was nearly as much enriched as if we had 
plowed in a succession of green crops — such as 
clover, buckwheat, or rye. 

AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY ADDRESSES. 

In the first volumes of this journal, we wrote 
some rather pungent articles on the unmeaning gene- 
ralities which at that time too often formed the 
staple of Agricultural Society Addresses. Those 
who made tnem, usually began with father Adam 
and mother Eve, then quoted Hesiod, Viigil, and 
if their learning had come down so far, ^od old 
Tom Tusser. Thev would nest offer some eommon 
place remarks, ana at last wound up by (eUinff the 
farmers that they were the bone and smew of the 
country ; the most independent and virtuous class 
to be found ; the wisest, nappiest, and ^t ol men j 
the basis of the body politic and pillars of society ; 
in short, the most envmble beings of the commu- 
nity, &c., &c. ; all which nauseous flattery only 
served to disgust a plain set df common, sense 
men, or callea forth their derision of the glib ora- 
tor of the occasion, who had talked much, yet in 
their sound judgments knew precious little — at 
least, of what most concerned them. Now, hap- 
pily, we are pleased to notice a rreat change m 
the matter and manner of these adoresses. 

One of the best which has fallen under our no* 
tice the present season, was delivered by B- P. 
Johnson, Esq., before the Greene County Agricul- 
tural Society, at its late Annual Fair at Windham 
Centre. l\ is, in ^act, an admirable model ; and 
tiiose who are destined to make addresses another 
year, will do well to study this for the suggestive 

Sertinancy of its topics, and the simple and con* 
ensed manner in which they are placed bdfore the 
people. As an illustration of our meaning, we 
quote the following. 

Discoursing of English Agriculture, Mr. Johnson 
says r*^" Great care is given to the selection of seed 
grains. In many instances so much nicety is ob- 
served, that the earliest heads and most luxuriant 
m taken out b^ hand, and carefully drilled in, un- 
til the product is sufficient for use } and in this way 



some of the best varieties of wheat now grown in 
England have been secured.'^ 

Again he says : — " Not only is the care and at- 
tention which have been mentioned, given to the 
matters alluded to, but the cattle and sheep are 
bred with a perfection never before equalled. Their 
aptitude to fatten at an early age, to lay on their 
flesh on the most valuable parts, has been securel 
both in cattle and sheep, to a perfection that is truly, 
surprising. I have seen week after week in' 
Smithfield Market, London, from 3,000 to 5,000 
beasts a week, a large majority of which are of the 
choicest animals, ana would compete at any of our 
fairs, successfully for the premiums, with the best 
stock we have. The cattle brought to the market 
of their improved breeds are fattened at from 18 
months to three years of age, seldom exceeding the 
latter age. The advantage to the breeder of turning 
ofl'his cattle thus early, must be apparent." 

In suggesting improvements to the fanners of 
Greene county, ne adds : — *' From your locality, the 
nature of your soil and climate, your facility of 
access to the great commercial metropolis of our 
countnr, it appears to me, that one ereat branch oi 
agriculture with you, must eventuaJIv be, the rais- 
ing and fattening cattle and sheep for market. I 
have already alluded to the success which has at- 
tended the efforts to improve both cattle and sheep 
in England, for the shambles. The same care and 
attention here in the selection of breeding animals, 
would eventually give you a stock, which would 
in every desirable quality, equal the animals in Eng- 
land, and yield you a reward for your eiforts and in- 
vestments that would be satisfactory to all. Your at- 
tention should be directed to the preparation of your 
lands for grazing. The growing of fine wool, also, 
would doubtless prove profitable, and your county 
seems well adapted to this business. An increase 
in this branch of agricultural industry would be a 
means of enriching vour land, and enhancing its 
value for agricultural purposes.-' 

*^ The superiority of our apples over those grown 
in England is now acknowledged even there, by every 
one who has tasted our fruit. The price whicn 
our apples bear in their markets, is much higher 
than their own fruit. In passing through Covent 
Garden Market, in London, where the choicest 
fruits and vegetables from almost -every clime are 
found in great profusion, I discovered in a glass 
show ease, some fine yellow apples, labelled 
" American Newtown Pippins.'''' Glad to see even 
an apple that belonged once to my own loved native 
land, the land of the free, I inquired the price, and 
was informed that I could have them for 6s. sterling 

far dozen, being at the rate of nearly 12 cents each, 
was satisfied with the lock cf these Americans', as 
you may well suppose. Let me then urge upon 
you the importance of cultivating good fruity and 
that only. 'Tis best for your own use, best for 
market, and costs no more than the poorest. Your 
climate and soil, except perhaps in some localities, 
I (Should judge, was well adapted to its cultivation, 
and success will crown your efforts rightly direct- 
ed." 

This is the way to talk to farmers. In the sum- 
mer of 1846, we passed through a portion of Ch«ene 
and Ulster counties, mingling witn the hardy yeo. 



AORICULiTURAL SOCIETY ADDRESSES. 
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manry of these bold mountain regions, and on oar 
return to the city, wrote a short sketch of ^^ Moun- 
tain Farming," see vol. v., page 301, of the Agricul- 
turist. By reference to this article, it will be seen 
that we as^ree entirely with Mr. Johnson in the sug- 
g[estions above. The hilly renons of these coun- 
ties ought to have been found covered with 
hardy Galloway cattle, Southdown, and fine- 
wooied sheep, and fruit trees. With the products 
of these, the farmers would have been so wealthy 
that they would" never have thought of anti-rent 
meetings ', but would have been able and willing to 
have become the owners uTi fee-simple of the soil 
they occupied. 

We had scarce finished writing the above, when 
we received the address delivered before the Hart- 
ford County Agricultural Society of Connecticut, in 
October last, by our excellent friend, Prof&^or John 
P. Norton, of Vale College. This also is an ad- 
mirable thing in its way. But inntead of choosing 
a variety of subjects, Mr. Norton has confined him- 
self to one, viz. draining. This is a highly impor- 
tant subject, and one \vhich unfortunately has re- 
ceived httle attention at the hands of the American 
fanner. 

To show its great value, Mr. N. says : — " In 1 846, 
I visited the farm of Mr. Dudgeon, of Spylaw, at 
Kelso, Scotland, near the English border. The sur- 
face soil was stil!^ and the subsoil almost impervi- 
ous to water. He had then drained about 90 ) 
acres, and the length of drains was nearly 300 
miles ! His landlords defrayed about half of toe ex- 
pens^i. He had a tile work which turned out from 
400,000 to 500,000 tiies in a year, but not sufficient 
to supply his wa \t^. He was then in the begin- 
ning of a new ninc^-eon-year lease, and was drain- 
ing as fast as possible, ia order to reap the utmost 
advantage. The drains immediately raised the 
value of his land from a rent of 4^2.50 per acre, to 
one of $6.50. Owing to their ameliorating and 
drying influence, he had line crops of turnips on 
stm clays where it had never before been thought 
possible to grow them. The system of draining 
across the slopes had been tried on this farm, but 
abandoned as ineffectual, in comparison with Smith 
of Deanston^s method. He was even going over 
those fields anew ; at the time of my visit workmen 
were cutting straight down one of the slopes, across 
the old drains. Mr. Le Roy, a proprietor in the same 
neighborhood, had put in about %N) miles of drains 
on his own estate, thereby increasing the rent of 
many of his farms from $5.00 to $14.00 per acre. 
Tihese were men of large property, but instances of 
equal or even greater success on a small scale, are 
frequent in many districts. In travelling over an 
unusually lar^ portion of Great Britain, and hear- 
ing the experience of a very great number of prac- 
tical men, 1 never met one who was disappointed in 
the residt of efficient, thorough draining." 

" The manner of carrying out improvements, and 
the extent to which they are at once adopted, must 
necessarily be very different in this country and in 
Eoffland. Our farmers aie mostly pronnetors of 
moderate means, each managing his own land. We 
have no tenants who are willing to pay eight or 
ten thousand dollars of annual rent, when that sum 
would purchase a superb estate in the West. Our 
farming being on so much smaller a scale, the im- 



provements must be more gradually perfected. They 
may, however, and in this instance ought to be, of 
a similar character. The remedy for wet cold land, 
is the same here as there, and there are few of our 
fanners who could not in the course of each year, 
find time to accomplish something ; even without 
increasing, to any material extent, their usual force. 
Half an acre or an acre of drains might surely be 
put in annually on almost any farm, and I have 
little doubt that he who commenced by one acre a 
year, would not long be contented without doing 
more." 

In order to show how easily draining may be done, 
Mr. Norton gives a sketch of the recently improved 
pipe. He says : — " At present however, another 
form of tile is coming into general favor. It is a 
simple round pipe, made in lengths like the first, 
and for the cross drains of not more than an inch 
and a half in the diameter of the bore. These can 
be made much cheaper than the other kind, as they 
are smaller, and all in one piece. They are not 
more than half the weight of the old fashioned tile 
and sole, and therefore an additional saving is ef- 
fected on the transportation. The trench for their 
reception is also much smaller, being at the top just 
wide enough to allow the trencher to work, and cut 
at the bottom with a narrow tool, to exactly the 
proper size for the reception of the pipe. The 
pieces are simply laid end to end, and wedged with 
small stones when necessary. The water finds its 
way in at the joints. Many have expressed doubts 
as io the operation of these drains, thinking that 
water would scarcely penetrate into so small a chan- 
nel, through such mmute apertures. No difficulty 
has been experienced in any case. One gentleman 
residing in tne south of England, who has emnloyed 
these small pipe tiles in £aining exceedingly stiff 
clays, laying tnem at the depth of three feet, and ram 
ming the clay hard down ; offered a premium of XI 00 
[$500] to any person who would keep the water 
out of them. These tiles, of both varieties, are 
made by machinery. The clay is worked in an or- 
dinary pug mill, such as is used in brick making, 
care being taken that no stones are present 3 it is 
then forced through a die of a circular or horse-shoe 
shape, according to the kind of tile intended to be 
made. It passes through in a continuous stream, 
which is cut off into the proper lengths by hand, or 
by a little apparatus connected wim the machine. 
After drying sufficiently they are burned in a kiln. 
By the use of machines, and by manufacturing on 
a large scale, the price of tiles has been brought 
very low. In some parts of England the snuill 
round pipes now cost only ten shillings (X $2.50 
per thousand, each tile being fourteen inches in 
lengUi. This would make uem only about four 
cents per rod. There is no doubt, that, should the 
demand be great they may socm be obtained here at 
as low rates. I hope to receive in the course of a 
few weeks such information from one of my Scotch 
friends, as will enable me either to give directions 
for the making of the best tile machine, in this coun- 
try, or for the importation of a small one from Eng- 
land as a model. If the farmers only call for them 
in great quantity, I have full confidence that our 
American meclianics wHl soon improve upon the 
best English model that can be obtained. Even at 
$5.00 per ^ousandy or eight cents per rod, the em* 
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ployment of tiles would be cheaper than that of 
■tones in most situations, unless they had to be 
transported many miles. It is, moreorer, much 
easier for inexperienced persons to cover them pro- 
prjrlv.** 

Much of the land in and about Hartford, is what 
is termed in New Jersey, a ** red shale," which means 
a pretty stiff, red clay soil. It is stronr land, and 
particularly good for grass. But it would be greatly 
miproved by under-draining ; and we hope uie in- 
telligent farmers of Hartford will be disj^sed to put 
the recommendations of Mr. Norton m practice. 
We are confident that in so doing, they would 
double the value of their property. As we were 
passing up the banks of the Cfonnecticut last sum- 
mer, we saw many fields in which there was stand- 
ing water some time after a rain, and springy places, 
which were a great detriment to the land. No 
hoed crops could have been cultivated there with 
success ; and a coarse watery grass was their only 
product, and must continue to be till draining is re- 
sorted to. 

We would gladly have quoted at greater len^h 
from these capital addresses, but our limits forbid, 
it will be seen that both oi these gentlemen have 
been abroad, and that they have made an excellent 
use of this important advantage j and now tsJce 
pleasure whenever called upon, to liberally impart 
such information as they nave obtained in their 
travels, as they think will benefit the farming com- 
munity. 

■ ■'-.♦ ■ ■ 

Number op Swine in the United States. — Ac- 
cording to a late census recently taken of the swine 
in Ohio, they amount to a little short of 2,000,000 ; 
we may therefore suppose, that if the census were 
taken of all in the United States, in the month of 
September, when young and old are most nume- 
rous, they would not fall short of 20,000,000, or 
say a pig for each inhabitant ! 

PRUNING OF THE PEACH TREE. 

The pruning of the peach tree differs very mate- 
rially from that of the apple and tiie pear. In the lat- 
ter, a shoot may be shortened to any bud and the 
one directly below the cut will almost invariably 
produce a shoot ; but a peach shoot must be cut to 
a place where there is a wood bud ; for, if short- 
ened to a blossom bud only, no shoot can result. 
It sometimes so happens that all the buds on a 
shoot are blossom buds, except the terminal one 
and one or two at the base. Such a shoot must 
either be left its entire length, or cut back to the 
wood bud at its base. The shoots of the peach 
naturally terminate always with a wood bua. If 
this be cut off, the blossoms on the part left will 
expand, and the fruit may set ; but all will prema- 
turely drop without setting, or the fruit would fall 
at the time of stoning; at all events, a leafless, 
budless shoot would result incapable of further 
vegetation, dying downward to the first wood bud. 
There are instances on record, however, of peaches, 
as well as of nectarines, attaining maturity without 
a shoot at their bases, or above them, which may 
be regarded only as exceptions to a eeneral rule. 

The peach and nectarine bear their fruit ex- 
clusively on wood of the preceding summer's 
growth. For instaneef a peach plucked from the 



branch in the autumn of 1848, it must be from 
wood formed in the summer of 1847, and which 
had no existence, as a shoot, in 1846, although then 
its origin mieht have been traced to a vital point 
within a bua. Such an almost invisiMe point, in 
1846, might have been the section of the shoot A, 
as denoted in Fig. 1. 




Fio. 1. 

In the summer of 1847, this point would have 
been developed from a bud, forming a shoot fur- 
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ttiehed witk ieares disposed singly, in twos or 
threes, at the nodes along the growing shoot. In 
the axil of each of these leares, the rudiments of a 
bud would hare been formed ; the leaves, having 
accomplished their office, would hare fallen last au- 
tumn, whilst the ener^ of the youn^ buds con- 
tinned to increase : and their present winter apnear- 
ance would be represented by A, in the f^^ure 
above. 

Blossom buds of the peach tree, it wiU be remem- 
bered, may be distinguished bv their plumpness and 
ovate form, which gradually become globose 
(h, by 6, fr, Fig. 1 .) Tney have also a hoary ap- 
pearance, owing to the scales opening and expos- 
ing their downy integuments in winter and spring. 
On opening them, the rudiments of petals, stamens, 
&c., may easily be seen bv the naked eye. The 
wood buds are comparatively slender, conical, often 
impressed by contact of an adjoining blossom bud, 
or compressed when between two of the latter 
{Wj tff, ng. 1 .) Their scaly covering is less de- 
tanked by expansion of their interior parts in early 
spring tluin is the case with the blossom buds, ifod 
consequendy they exhibit less of that hoarv pu- 
bescence by which the others are distin^shed. In 
the case of triple buds, the middle one is generally 
a wood bud. 

We will now revert to the section of the shoot 
Ay with its wood and blossom buds, as represented, 
and follow up their progress. The blossom buds 
b, b, by by unoer ordinary circumstances, would pro- 
duce four peaches, but one is enough to leave to 
come to high perfection. This will depend, how- 
ever, much on the age and vigor of the tree. We 
have known ten good sized peaches to grow on a 
tingle shoot ; but such instances are rare. From 
the wood buds, Vfy Wt shoots would proceed, which 
in the course of next summer would form buds for 
future bearing ; and at the banning of the year 
1849, would appear similar to those denoted 
on A, 

By in ^g, 1, represents the branch of a peach tree 
ready for pruninj^. The figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, de- 
note the respective ages oi the portions of the 
branch opposite. The asterisks * at the sides of 
the shoots, indicate the place to which these may 
be shortened at the winter pruning. 

If the bloesom buds can readily be distinguished, 
'the best time for pruning^ the peach tree, as well as for 
iBost kinds of stone fnuts> is in autumn, just as the 
leaves are falling, when die sup is in a downward 
motion, and when a more perfect cicatrization, or 
healing of the wound will take place, than if prun- 
ed in winter or spring. 

SWINE RUNNING AT LARGE. 
Wb do not know of a more loathsome or repre- 
hensible custom than that which prevails, not only 
in the upper part of this city, but in many of the 
beautiful villages aroiind it, of letting swine run at 
bigein the Blraets. It requires dose, strong fen- 
ces, ^md a oonstant watch of the gates to guard 
against their depredations, and these are necessarily 
kept up at a great expense ; they drop their ordure 
on the side wiUks, and along the by-paths, making 
it ezceedinsly disagreeable to every pedestrian, ana 
this, aside uom the disgust it creates, is a great 
waate of valiMble manure } and then if of a poor 



breed, which is too generally the case, they nst 
dirty and loathsome to behold. 

Visiting a handsome village in this neighborhood 
last summer, which we forbear to name, we found 
the swine there not only overrunning the streets, but 
even pasturing and rooting up the fine grassy turf 
in front of the churches and m the mve ysuxl on 
the Sabbath, where elej;ant ladies and well dressed 
gentlemen were going m and out. What a dese- 
cration we thought, and how was it possible Icnr c 
genteel, moral people to tolerate it for a moment ! 
but tolerate it they had for years, and will doubt- 
less continue to do so for years to come, notwith- 
standing this article, merely because a few loafers 
and careless housekeepers must be oblJBed at the 
expense of a numerous community, l^e law ia 
strincent enough against swine running at large, 
but the respectable portion of the community fear 
to put it in efiect ! 

A well bred pig, in fine condition, is a liighly 
commendable animal in a pen, or in a close-fenced 
back lot rather out of sight, and there they should 
be kept. If any loafer presumes to let his swine 
run in the street, they ought to be instantly taken 
up and put in a oound, and the owner heavily 
fined ; and in default of his immediately paying it, 
let them be sold at auction for what they would 
bring. This would soon put an end to the loath« 
some practice of letting swine run at laige in the 

streets. 

»■■ 

Annual Meeting of the N. Y. State Ag. So- 
ciETT.-Our readers will please tobear in mind, that 
this meeting takes place at Albany, on the third 
Wednesday of January, 19th instant, for the pur- 
pose of choosing officers for the year ensuing, and 
transacting any other business proper to be done. 
We hope to see a full attendance of the members, 
and that in all their proceedings, selfish considera- 
tions and sectional prejudices will give nlace to 
liberal action. Gentlemen should remember that 
they are jealously watched by plain, honest far- 
mers ; ana that the advancement of an imftroved 
system of agriculture throughout the State, is the 
sole object of these meetings. Whatever may tend 
to obstruct this great object or neutralize it m the 
smallest degree, should be put down at once with 
scorn and contempt. 

ROT IN POTATOES. 
Mr. a. L. Bingham, of Cornwall, Vt., informg 
us, that he planted a part of his potatoes between 
every hill of a field of corn, and that the portion 
thus planted turned out perfectly sound, while more 
than two thirds of the crop planted by themselves 
in an adjoining field were affected with the rot. 
Both fields were planted and dug at about the same 
time, were of the same kind of soil and situation, 
and were other\vise treated as nearly alike as possi^^ 

ble. 

We are doubtful whether planting potatoes 
among corn will always secure them against thf 
rot, as this is the only instance we have yet heard 
of its being tried with success, and there migh 
have been other causes, aside from the one stated 
which prevented the crop from rotting among th 
com. But here is a remedy against the rot, which 
so far aa we have heard, has proved infallible. Wf 
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bare published it twice already in the Agricultur- 
ist, but not one fanner out of a thousand seems to 
have yet heard of it ; for the special benefit there- 
fore, of the ignorant nine hundred ninety and nine, 
we intend to insert the remedy two or three times 
more. It is simply this : — 

When the seed is dropped, sprinkle about a pint 
of slaked lime over it in each hill and then cover. 
- There is this value about the lime, if it does not 
prevent the rot in the potato, it will be worth its 
cost and the labor of application in fertilizing the 
land. 




APPLE ORCHARDS.^No. 6. 
Pruning. — ^In pruning apple trees, it is alike im- 
portant to regard the general form of their heads, as 
it is the management of their individual branches. 
A system which has long been practised in Europe, 
and has been adopted for many years in the United 
States, is to lead out of the upright stem, at a given 
height, a series of horizontal branches^ each series 
oomprising four limbs, situated at proper intervals, 
till tne tree can bear no more of them. The advan- 
tages resulting from this mode, are, that the boughs 
can be made capable of producing fruit at an ear- 
lier age ; the stren^h of such branches, at the place 
of their insertion into the stem, is much greater 
than of those which grow at more acute angles ; and 
that the flat or semi-spherical heads of such trees 
seem designed not only to lessen the hold of the 
wind, but to diminish the influence of the shade on 
the crops around them, as well as to admit light, 
heat, and ventilation within them. It has been re- 
commended that the head of the tree be somewhat 

hemispherical, with a hollow 

space left in the line of its 

central parts ; for these parts 

^^^^^^^^^^^ are more secluded from the 

light and air, than the rest of 
the tree, and consequently are 
Fio. 2. not adapted to Ae production 

of fruit. In forming the head of a tree in the Atlan- 
tic parts of the United States, it has also been re- 
commended to diminish the weight and quantity of 
boughs on its east or northeast side (the side oppo- 
site to the prevailing winds), as trees generally in- 
cline that wajr ; and to encourage the branches on 
the opposite side to screen the sun from the trunk, 
in oraer to prevent its powerful ravs in summer from 
killing the Wk, and causing canker and ruin to the 
tree. Mr. Knight recommends most attention to be 
paid to the lateral branches, which if unchecked by 
occasional pruning, are apt to load the tree too 
much at the extremities. Mr. Joseph Cooper, of 
New Jersey, entertained a similar opinion. " Young 
fruit trees," said he, <^ should not have the side shoots 
cut close to the stem, which forces the growth the 
whole way up the top } which becomes so weighty 
as to bend and spoil tne trees. I have found it bet- 
ter to cut the ends of the side shoots • ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
which will encourage the growth of the stem or 
trunk, till it acquires strength to support a good 
top.'' After the head of the tree is properly 
foimed, nothing more is necessary than to cut out 
all the branches that cross each other, or are likely 
to be in the way within three ^ears. As the trees 
produce their fruit upon cursions or spurs, care 
must be observed not to cut off'or destroy them, as 



they continue to be fruitful for several seasons. It 
has also been recommended to *- prune at a fork," 
or at least, **at a bud;" on toe nound that a 
wound is best protected when coverea by bark from 
without ; and as the bark never spreads over the 
end of a long stump, but only over the place from 
which it has been taken, the new cover must be 
supplied by the extension of the bark of another 
branch, and such a branch} even a bud may become 
in time. Till this extension of bark be effected, 
however, an artificial covering should be substi- 
tuted, by shaving the wounded surface close and 
smooth, and applying immediately a plaster com 

posed of 

Putt. 
White Burgundy pitch, . . 16 
Black pitch, .... 4 

Resin, 4 

Bees' wax, . . .4 

Tallow, 8 

Pounded mastic, .... 1 

Saltpetre, 1 

This mixture should be wanned over a slow fire for 
three fourths of an hour ; and when melted, but not 
too hot, be put on with a brush to a depth of one 
sixteenth to one half of an inch in thickness, ac- 
cording to the size of the wound. In performing 
these operations, particular care must be observed 
not to injure the remaining branch or bud; and 
should a cat accidentally be made, the wounded 
part should by no means be removed, but be pressed 
fast together, and a coat of the composition imme- 
diately laid over it. Tlie bearing capabilities of 
apple trees of considerable age may be much 
improved by judicious pruning, in removing de- 
cayed branches, and old, unprofitable boughs, where 
the head is too much crowded. These should, in 
all cases, be taken off by a clean cut, dose to the 
branch from which they are separated, or at least 
to a latersd shoot, so that the part may heal over as 
soon as possible. 

The proper season for pruning is about midsum- 
mer, or about the time the downward motion of tbe 
sap commences, and when a mc^e perfect cicatriza- 
tion of the wounded parts takes place, than if 
pruned in the winter or spring. Another important 
rule in pruning, is, to remove every part of the tree 
*^ incurably diseased ;'* not only because the disease 
may be contagious, but because rottenness of itself 
occasions increased evils, from the weather, (torn 
insects, and other causes. When the adjoining 
wood and bark pruned to. the quick, and properly 
sheltered, room is given, as we hare pointed out, 
for a natural cover to be made for the wound. But 
we must repeat, that the wound, if possible, must 
be protected, or the evil may be made worse, from 
various causes. When consistent, the wound oc- 
casioned by pruning should be on tiie lower side of 
the branch, rather than on the upper fade ; eape- 
cially where no composition is intended to be ap- 
plied, as the lower side is least exposed to the sun 
and rain. It is a good rale to have no reliance on 
boughs which are kept continually damp by the 
drippings of other boughs, or upon tbose whkh are 
kept constantly screened from the sun. " The 
general shape of an old tree^' should be kept sub- 
stantiaJly tne same, in order that tiie ascending 
juices may continue as nearly as possible in '* 
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accustomed channels : or if changes are aimed at, 
they should be gradual. Hence, care must be taken 
not to cut off ^^ too many large limbs at a time," lest 
the sap of some of the roots, and particularly those 
corresponding to these limbs, should be too sud- 
denly checkea in its ascent. 

Sometimes trees, which at first were good bear- 
ens, become stag-headed and unfruitful. It is more 
than probable that this condition is owing to some 
defect in the soil. The proper remedy to be resort- 
ed to in this case, is, what is called ^^ heading 
down :" that is, removing all the branches to with- 
in a foot or two of the main forks, or the stem of 
the tree, in order to encourage the formation of a 
healthy and vifforous head. This operation should 
be accompanied by a heavy dressing of compost, 
formed of oyster shell lime, ashes and loam, ex- 
tending for a considerable distance round the tree, 
which should be dug in with the turf. According 
to the opinion of some orchardists, pruning, after 
the heaa of the tree is |>roperly formed, is to be 
avoided as much as possible, as it creates nume* 
rous useless shoots, and prevents the production of 
fruit. A very important advantage, however, may 
be derived from this principle by provokine young 
shoots to appear by skilfully wounding the bark 
in the vacant spaces of a branch, and thereby regu- 
late the symmetry of the tree. 

WORK FOR THE SEASON. 

In every month, ere In aught be begun, 
Read over that month what avails to be done ; 
So neither this travell may seem to be lost, 
Nor thou to repent of this trifling cost. — Tusser. 

In our youthful days* one of the books which 
gave us the greatest pleasure to peruse, was the 
quaint old poem, called, " Five Hundred Points of 
Good Husbandry," by Thomas Tusser. A beauti- 
ful edition of this work has ever since graced our 
library, and although our time is now very much 
engrossed with an exacting business, yet we occa- 
sionally find means to snatch an hour during the 
Jong winter evenings, to devote to the peru^ of 
what formerly gave us so much delight. In con- 
ning over the lines above quoted, a short time since, 
it occurred to us that we might profitably ask our 
readers, the pertinent question of " What avails to 
be done" during this month, that their " travell" 
Clabor] " may not seem to be lost." 

We wDl suppose your horses, cattle, sheep, and 
swine daily well fed, housed, and cleaned ; that 
your grain is being prepared for the market ; that 
your wood pile is replenished, and such logs as will 
be wanted for sawed stuff the coming year are taken 
during good sledding to the saw miu 3 that the ma- 
nure as fast as the heaps accumulate, is carted out 
to the fields and deposited where it will be needed 
in spring; and if the weather be open, that peat, 
swamp muck, the leaves of trees, and all decaying 
matter around your premises are added in proper 
quantities to these heaps ; that all the tools as time 
permits are being put in order ; that the hemp and 
flax are broken 3 that you are giving a look to the 
orchard and cutting out all decayed and dead limbs ] 
and if ^ou care for early vegetables and have time 
to cultivate them, that the hot beds are now in rapid 
preparation in the garden ; that you have settled all 
your accounts for me past year ; that yoa are kind 



and generous to your poor neighbors ; and finally, 
that you are at peace with yourself and the world. 
Then what remains to be done 1 It is this. As you 
have time, review the numbers of your last year's 
agricultural periodical — ^for no man can be entitled to 
be called a really good farmer, who does not take one 
of these cheap and highly useful publications — and 
note all the hints in it 01 any value to you, and pre- 
pare to carry them into practice during the coming 
active season. If you have more time than ttiis to 
give to books, commence some on^^^udy closely 
Bearing on your occupation. Of these, there is a 
great variety. For example, agricultural chemis- 
try : mineralogy ; vegetable physiology and botany -, 
arboriculture } mechanics, particularly mose branches 
which are connected with building, and the manu- 
facture of agricultural implements j engineering as 
as it has a bearing on ditching, drainmg, and fencing i 
natural history, together with the. anatomy and pa- 
thology of the domestic animals. 

These are such things as the farmer ought to 
know ; and he may acquire a pretty good notion of 
them all by the time he is forty years old, if he will 
properly improve his winter evenings. Then the 
mind and hand would work together, and at so great 
an advantage as to suVprise the world. Whenever 
any country can show such a race of practical and 
scientific farmers to work its surface, its agricultu- 
ral productions will be quadrupled j and with morals 
to match — for these are pretty sure to go hand in 
hand with science — the enjoyments and happiness 
of those thus educated would be multiplied ten fold. 
Are not these things worth working for? We 
think so ; and hope every tiller of the soil in 
America will respond to the assertion, and exert 
himself manfully to carry them into effect. 

As sure as the sun shines, that farmer who is 
the most intelligent, and couples with that intelli- 
gence proper application and economy, always 
makes more of every thinjg under his control, and 
reaps a larger annual profit than those who are in- 
ferior to him in education. It is truly said, that 
^^ time is mone^r ;" may we not add with equal truth, 
that education is also money. If then, there be no 
higher motive on the part of the tillers of the soil to 
enlighten their minds and increase their understand- 
ing, let them do it solely for their worldly interest 

■■■ ■ ■ • 

Secretart of th£ State Agricultural So- 
ciety. — The present incumbent, P. B. Johnson, 
Esq., has discharged the duties of this important 
office so ably and efiSciently, and with such general 
satisfaction, that we trust he will be re-electea with- 
out opposition. It requires peculiar qualifications 
to fill such an office properly, and these qualifica- 
tions we think Mr. Johnson possesses in an emi- 
nent degree. We think also the salary ought to 
be increased, and that something should be aUowed 
him for an assistant, so as to enable him to travel 
more, and make the Society better known to the 
people. This would benent the Society in two 
ways : first, by obtaining a considerable accession 
of friends to it ', and second, the Secretary would 
be able to gather up a good deal of information, 
which cpndensed by way of reports in the pages of 
the Transactions, would tend to enlighten tne faim^ 
ing community on those subjects wmch most inter* 
est them. 
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CHOICE VARIETIES OF APPLES. 

Newtown Pippin. — This most celebrated and unquestionably best yariety of apple in the world, is 
believed to bave been the spontaneous production from a seed, more than a century and a half ago 
in Newtown on Long Island, near New York, and is well known by the name of " Newtown Pij ;>in." 
The original tree stood on the estate owned at present by Mr. John J. Moore, of that town, and ''or a 
long time its fruit was called the " Gershom Moore Pippin," in honor of his grandfather, its U rmer 
proprietor. After enduring for more than one hundred years, it died, in about the year 1805, from 
excessive cutting and exhaustion. Its scions were in great request by all the princip^ amateurs and 
orchardlsts of the day, and engrafted trees of it are still to be met with in the neighbonuff towns, which 
have stood beyond the memory of man. On the estate of Mr. Gardner G. Howland, at Flushing there 
are several trees of this variety, which bear abundantly every other year, and are supposed to be at 
least one hundred years old. 

The Newtown pippin varies much in quality 
with soil, aspect* cultivation, climate, and age. 
The two most noted sorts are the " Green" and 
the "Yellow," the former of which is most es- 
teemed for its properties of long keeping and 
retaining its freshness of flavor during distant 
Toyages at sea. The form of both varieties is 
rather flat, the size somewhat large, the skin 
more or less yellow, at extreme maturity, often 
with blackish clouds or patches, and frequently 
marked with spots or blotches of red. It is of 
the green variety of this fruit that the celebrat- 
ed orchards at " Pelham Farm," in the county 
of Ulster, are principally composed. The pro- 
prietor, Mr. R. L. Pell, mforms us that his trees 
continue under his superior process of manur- 
ing and working the orchara grounds to bear 
vigorously every year: and) that during the past 
autumn, he put up for shipping, several thousand 
barrels. His apples command extraordinary 
prices in the English markets, and doubtless 
will soon be known in every auarter of the globe. 

Yellow Belle Fleub. — From its excellence 
and great beauty, this variety, according to Lan- 
dreth, is the most popular apple in the Fhiladel- 
phia market. Its size ifl remarkablv large : is 
of a pale, but bright and fair yeilow color, 
with the cheek next to 
the sun, sometimes 
Wearing a blush, 
tiiough more frequent- 
ly is without any red. 
The form is oolong, 
somewhat pointed at 
the blossom end, and 
deeply indented at both 
ends. Its seeds are 
nncommonly larirc, and 
are lodged in cavities 
of unusual size. The 
flesh is rich, juicy, 
tender, and spritrhtly, 
and if carefully picked 
before they are too 
ripe, these appies wiU 
keep in high perlection 
tiirongh the winter, till 
late in the spring, es- 
pecially when they be- 
come slightly shriv- 
elled or wilted. The 
tree grows very large 
and spreading, and 
should De trained hish, 
ortiie limbs will bend to 
the ground when hea- 
vily laden with fruit. 
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AGRICULTURE OP THE CHINESE— No. 1. 

On pace 205, vol. vi. of the AgriculturiBt, in our 
notice of Fortune's " Three Years' Wanderings in 
the Northern Provinces of China,'' we proposed to 
publish from that work, in a condensed form, in two 
series of articles, one to be headed the *^ Domestic 
Flora of China," and the other the '^ Agriculture of 
the Chinese." The first of these series was conclud- 
ed in our December number — ^the hater herewith com- 
mences, and will be continued through the present 
year. Mr. Fortune, it wiU be remembered, was 
sent to China by the London Horticultural Society, 
in 1843, for the purpose of obtaining new plants of 
an ornamental and useful character, with instruc- 
tions to give every possible attention to the horti- 
culture and apiculture of that wonderful country. 
The result of his observations was published, m 
England, a few months agjo under the titie above 
mentioned, which, in addition to the usual topics 
treated of by travellers, contains a large amount of 
reliable information on agriculture and its kindred 
subjects never before offered to the public. 

7%« wofemcn of agriculture in China has been 
highly nonored ana encouraged by the government 
of the country, from the earliest times down to the 
present day. The husbandman ranks higher here 
than he does in anv other country in the world, and 
the emperor himself marks his sense of the impor- 
tance of agriculture, by engaging in its operations 
at the commencement of every season. In his 
character of '- Son of Heaven," or mediator 
between the gods and his subjects, he devotes 
three days to solemn fasting and prayer, after which 
he proceeds to a field, and with his own hands holds 
the plow, and throws a portion of the rice seed into 
the ground, thus showing the importance which 
government attaches to indnsiry in the cultivation 
of the earth, that there may be plenty on the land 
to supply the wants of the teeming population. 

The progress and advancement of the Chinese in 
agriculture as an art has been, however, greatly 
exaggerated by many who have adverted to this 
subject in their writings. The Chinese government 
has been always so jodous of foreigners entering 
the country, that those who were probably able to 
form a correct opinion on the subject were pre- 
Tented from doin^ so, and were led away by the 
fertility of their unaginations ; while, on the other 
hand, the Roman CSttholic missionaries who tra- 
relled and resided in the interior, were evidently 
ignorant of the ^ itself, as well as of the pi-ogress 
it had made in other countries. But it must also be 
borne in mind, that whilst agriculture has been ad- 
vancing rapidly towards perfection amongst the 
nations of the Western World, the Chinese m this, 
as with most other things, have remained station- 
ary, and hence there must be a much greater dis- 
parity between as and them now than there was 
when the early writers upon China published their 
works. To these writers, and more particularly to 
those who kept on faithfully copying their works, 
we must attribute the erroneous opinions which 
have been generally held by us in every thing re- 
lating to the agriculture of the Chinese. I have no 
doubt that, as a nation, they surpass the natives of 
India and other half-civilized States in this art, as 
they do in most other peaceful accomplishments. 
In order, however, that the reader may form an 



I opinion for himself, I will describe in detail what 
{ passed under my own eye connected with this sub- 
ject, during my travels of nearly three years in the 
country. In that space of time I had an opportu- 
nity of seeinff repeatedly the various methods of 
cultivation and their results, both in the north and 
in the south ; all of which were carefully noted in 
my journal at the time. J will begin with the 
southern provinces. These are, of course, tropi<»l, 
and differ from those in the north in many respects, 
both with regard to soil and the nature of the plants 
cultivated. 

Sof7.---The soil of the mountains in the south of 
China is of the poorest description. Rocks of 
granite are seen everywhere protruding themselves 
above the scanty vegetation, whilst the soil itself 
is composed of dry burnt clay mixed with particles 
of eranite in a decaying or disintegnaled state. Thk 
soil naturally so poor, is kept so Dy the practice <tf 
periodically cutting and carrying off the long grass 
and stunted bushes for firewood. Sometimes the 
natives set fire to this upon the mountains, for the 
purpose of affording a scanty manure, but never- 
theless the soil is miserably sterile. Almost all the 
hilly portions of the south of China are in a state of 
nature " stem and wild," where the hand of man 
never attempts agricultural operations, and where 
it is aUnost impossible he ever can. Here and 
there, near the base of the hills, the far-famed ter- 
race cultivation may be seen, where the natives 
grow small patches of rice and other vegetables, 
such as sweet potatoes and earth nuts, but the por* 
tion of land in this part of the country used for 
such purposes, bears but an extremely small pro> 
portion to the vast tracts in a wild state. 

At Amoy and over all that part of the province 
of Fokien the mountains are even more barren than 
those of Quantung. On some of the hills on the 
island of Amoy, the traveller may wander for miles 
and scarcely see even a weed. On every side there 
is nothing but masses of dark crumbling granite, 
and red burnt-looking clay. This, however, seems 
the northern boundary of the most barren part of 
China. When we reach the river Min near Foo* 
chow-foo, there is a great change visible in the 
vegetation of the hills, caused, of course, by the 
richer nature of the soil. This remark applies to 
the northern portion of Fokien and to the whole 
of the province of Chckiang. I have ascended hills 
near the mouth of the Min at least 3,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, which were under cultivation 
to their summit. The soil here was composed of a 
gravelly loam ] and though far from ricn, it con- 
tained more vegetable matter or humus, and was 
also much deeper. This addition of vegetable mat- 
ter rendered the soil sufficiently fertile to repay 
the Chinese farmer for the labor expended in 
bringing the crops to maturity. Some of the hills 
are of course much more productive than others. 
The tea districts, for example, both in the pro* 
vince of Fokien and Chekiang, are not only more 
fertile, but are very different from what they ar6 
generally supposed to be. 

But even here, and over all the most fertile moun- 
tain districts of Central China, it would be ridicu- 
lous to assert, as some have done, that the whole 
or even the greater part is under cultivation. On the 
contrary by far the greater part lies in a state of 
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natnre and has never bees dieturbed by the hand of 
man. I am anxious to state this fact in express 
terms, in order to set those rieht who hare been led 
to believe that every inch of land in the empire, 
however bleak and barren, is under cultivation, 
having given way to Chinese industry and skill ! 
Imyseli, before I visited China, was under the 
same impression ] but the first glance at the nigged 
mountainous shores soon convinced me of my .er- 
ror. Unfortunately, our opinions of a distant un- 
known country are apt to go to extremes, either 
fancying it entirely barren^ or else a paradise of 
fertility. 

The soil of the valleys or plains varies quite as 
much in different provinces as it does in the hills. 
The level of these valleys or plains is generally 
very low ; in many instances below that of the 
rivers and canals, in the south the soil consists of 
a strong stiff clay mixed wit)^ a small portion of 
sand, but containing scarcely any vegetable matter 
or humus. This is its composition about Canton 
and Macao, and in fact over all the provinces of 
the soudi, unless perhaps in the vicinity of large 
towns, where its natural character has been altered 
to a certain extent by the influence of manure. 
Where the hills lose their barren character, four or 
Ave hundred miles to the northward from Hong- 
kong, a visible change takes place also in the soil 
of the valleys and plains. In the district of the 
Min, for example, instead of bein^ almost entirely 
comj^osed of a strong stiff clay it is mixed with a 
considerable portion of vegetable matter, and is an 
excellent strong loam, not unlike that which we 
find in some of our best wheat lands in England and 
Scotland, and capable of producing excellent crops. 
As a general rule it may be observed, that the 
lower the valleys are, the more the soil approaches 
in its nature to the stiff clay of the south, and vice 
versA. For instance, the Shanghac district is seve- 
ral feet higher above the level of the rivers and 
canals than that of Ning-po, and the soil of the lat- 
ter consists more of a stiu clay and has less vege- 
table matter in its composition, and is far fipm Be- 
ing so fertile as the cotton district of Shanghae. 

THE CANADIAN PROVINCIAL CATTLE 
SHOW AT HAMILTON. 

On a bright autumnal morning early in October, 
I left home on a visit to the Hamilton Cattle Show, 
having been warmly invited thither by my friend, 
the Hon. Adam Ferguson, now President ol the So- 
ciety. Crossine the Niagara, opposite my own 
residence, to Waterloo, on the Canadian shore, I 
followed the river down sixteen miles, over a level, 
yet fertile country, tolerably cultivated in the old 
fashioned Dutch way, to Chippewa, two miles 
above the FaUs. The scenery along the river thus 
far is qliiet and beautiful. The banks are raised 
from SIX to fifteen feet above the water, which 
flows in a full, broad streanl of great clearness and 
purity, spreading from half a mile to a mile in 
width, and smooth as a polished mirror. The 
Canada side of the Niapra was settled during Che 
Revolntionary war— of course an old .country in 
America. Its agriculture is pretty much stationary ; 
yet bearing abundantly of all the cereal grains, the 
grasses, Indian corn, and roots. The farm stock is 
mean enough. The cattle, sheep, and hogs wretch- 



ed, and the horses only so-so. Of poultry, they 
keep any quantity — ^the farmers' wives being pro- 
verbial along the Canada shore for their poultry, 
esgs, and butter. Fine orchards of excellent ap- 
ples line the river banks — a real redeeming quality 
to their usual lack of enterprise ; and owing to the 
vicinity of the river, the fruit is never cut off by 
spring frosts, giving them constant, and with rare 
exceptions, full annual crops. 

Passing Chippewa, a httle village two miles 
above the Falls, the country varies somewhat in 
character, the soil growing more sandy — ^it bein^ a 
clayey loam above on the river, and the cultivation 
ratner improving. At and about the Fdls, is the 
village of Drummondville, lying upon the celebiat* 
ed battle grounds of Lundy's Lane and Bridge- 
water — a rare and beautiful spot. The village in 
itself is pretty and neatly built, with several fine 
houses scattered about the neighborhood. A light, 
warm, sandy loam furnishes a soil of surpassing 
excellence for all kinds of northern fruits, which 
flourish in the highest perfection. Along the road 
lying through Stamford, which is a continual vil- 
lage for three miles beyond Drummondville, are 
seen the finest fruit trees. Many old peach trees 8 
to 10 inches in diameter, and which I was assured 
were full thirty years old, were breaking under their 
loads of fruit ; and apples and pears hung in the 
bending orchards in the fullest luxuriance. Indeed, 
there is no finer fruit region in America than the 
shores of the Niagara, on both sides, from Lake 
Erie to Ontario, when properly cultivated. But the 
peach below the table land or mountain, five or six 
miles distant from the Falls, where the whole 
country descends abruptly from the Erie to the On- 
tario level, some 300 feet in height, is more luxu- 
riant than near Lake Erie, owing to a higher tem- 
perature and an earlier spring. 

Descending the mountain, through the remark- 
able gorge so particularly noticed in the geological 
notes of Professor Lyell, and which by the way is 
a most picturesque and beautiful passage — ^the httle 
hamlet of St. David's occurs on tne main road, run- 
ning west from Queenston, on the Niagara, to 
Hamilton. Taking this road, which is well McAdam* 
ized for several miles, I passed St. Catharine's, a 
village of some 4 or 5,000 inhabitants, on the Wei* 
land Canal, and distant some six miles from Lake 
Ontario. The lands all along on this road are emi- 
nently fine, yielding wheat, corn, and all the lesser 
grains, roots, grasses, and fruit in )he highest per* 
lection. The agriculture too is quite good. J^U 
the way from Queenston to Hamilton these remarks 
will apply. The soil is chiefly a strong loam run- 
ning into varieties of clay and sand, but unlver* 
sally rich and durable. Immense quantities of 
apples loaded the orchards all along the road ; good 
buildings were frequent: and the whole country 
wears the appearance ot prosperity and comfort. 
Farms are worth from $30 to $50 per acre ; but few 
are disposed to sell — a capital indication in a farm* 
ing community. 

At St. Catherine's, passes the Welland Canal, 
which connects the lakes Erie and Ontario, floating 
steam and sail vessels of 400 tons burthen. With- 
in sight of St, Catharine's, it descends the mountain 
by a course of about 30 locks, making a descent oi 
some 300 feet to the Ontario level. It is a stupen- 
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dous work, worthy of the forecast and enterprise 
of the Canadian government. Familiar as I nave 
long been with canals, I was forcibly struck with 
the sight of numerous masts, and shipping, and 
steamboats, working their sinuous course through 
the quiet farmS; amid cornfields, meadows, and 
herds of cattle, and threadins" their way as they 
locked along up the sides of me mountain, two or 
three hundred feet above me, and only a mile or 
two distant ! The picture was not only novel, but 
it was spirit-stirring, striking, and beautiful. St. 
Catherine's is a pretty town, composed of English, 
Scotch, Irish, native Canadians, and Yankees ; quite 
a large reijresentation of the latter, and taking their 
full snare in the enterprise, business, and wealth of 
the country. 

The entire road to Hamilton, passes close under 
the mountain, and upon it are many charming and 
fertile spots, some pleasant villages, and occasion- 
ally a point of remarkable beauty of position and 
luxuriance of soil j equal indeed to any I have 
ever met, and many of these spots are improved 
' with fine taste and discrimination. Numerous re- 
tired officers of the British government, and others 
of moderate, yet comfortable estates for rural enjoy- 
ment, have settled in the Province. Many a quiet 
and pleasant spot have they selected; and with their 
good judgment and snug English notions, have 
made themselves as agreeable homes as an unam- 
bitious heart could desire. 

Forty miles west of the Niagai'a River, at the 
head of Lake Ontario, and right under the moun- 
tain, which towers up three or four hundred feet 
above it in an almost perpendicular wooded bank, 
stands Hamilton, a new, yet rapid growing town of 
eight thousand people ; and only a dozen or fifteen 
years since its settlement commenced. It is des- 
tined to be the largest town in Upper Canada, 
having a fine back country for near two hundred 
miles to^Lake Huron ; and is rapidly settling with a 
good population, for which this is, by its local po- 
sition and the course of internal communication, to 
be the emporium. No spot can be more command- 
ing and agreeable for a fine town. The soil, a 
sandy loam, the mountain or table land, stretching 
like a deep crescent around the head of the lake, de- 
scending in slopes of great variety and beauty to 
its shore, forming for a dozen miles, an amphithea- 
tre of hill, dale, woodland, and lawn, upon which 
are sprinkled many a pretty farm house and villa. 
A richer and more charnung prospect^ is seldom 
found than here. 

Arriving the day previous to the show, I found 
the people j^atherin^ from various parts of the 
Province, with a spirit, and in numbers indicat- 
ing zeal for agricultural improvement altogether 
gratifying ; and at night, the town was full 
of people, anxious for the exciting scenes and 
competition of the morrow'. To-morrow came, and 
with it came also clouds and storm. The show 
ground was on the race course, a mile and a half 
out of town, with a wretched road, now by the 
mass of vehicles and animals passing on it, cut into 
almost impassable ruts and sloughs ; an inconside- 
rate arrangement enough, when so much vacant and 
commodious ground hiy all around and in the 
village, which could have been so well appropriated. 
But the race coarse was fenced in with high and 



tight boards and commodious buildings, which was 
no doubt the object of the society in using it ; they 
not having yet adopted our State plan of compelling 
the place where the show is held to furnish the 
preparations and fixtures, without expense to the 
society. 

With the exception of the weather, which was 
disagreeable in the extreme, the show was a good 
one, remarkably so, for the a^e of the society -this 
being only the second exhibition it has held. First 
and foremost in importance, the people themselves 
were highly respectable. Many a stout and sub- 
stantial representative of the better class of Eng- 
lish, Scotch, and Irish farmers, were mingled witn 
the numerous native Canadians, as well as Yankees, 
who have made the Canadas their home ; all well 
representing the industry of themselves and their 
families, by the various products which they brought. 
Indeed, the only surprise wa/i, that in such weather, so 
many ventured out ; but come they did, females and 
all, prompted by their zeal and curiosity to see the 
show. Of horses, there were two classes, blood, and 
horses of all work. Both classes were highly rer 
spcctable, and many first rate animals might be 
selected among them. A very beautiful and high 
bred horse called Mercer, owned by Mr. Hatha- 
way, of St. Catharine's, and bred by Com. Stockton, • 
of Princeton, New Jersey, was exhibited among 
others. They have some excellent "horses in Cana- 
da among their spirited breeders. 

In cattle, the different breeds were tolerably 
represented with some remarkably good specimens 
in each class of Short Horns. Messrs. Fergusson, 
WeterhaJlj and Hewitt, had the most numerous 
herds. Several others also exhibited good animals, 
and I was ^ratified to find that the number of Short 
Horn breeders, are so many and so skilful as in 
Canada. There were some remarkably good cattle 
among them. 
Of Herefords, there were none. 
There were a few choice Devons, but in low 
condition, and not appreciated as they should 
be. They will, when properly understood, be a 
choice and valuable stock for the Canadians. 

Of Ayrshires, the exhibition was decidedly the 
best I ever saw. There were several fine import- 
ed bulls and cows, with their progeny as choice as 
themselves, and the whole numoered more than 
twenty. The Scotch farmers have imjiorted many 
Ayrshires, but they are not equal favorites with the 
Short Horns. 

Fat cattle were shown only by the butchers of 
the town, and they were but common specimens. 
As a whole, the common cattle of Canada are in- 
ferior to those of the United States, improvement in 
breeding having but recently commenced among 
them. 

The show of sheep was very good in Leicesters 
and Southdowns. Perhaps thirty of the former, and 
twenty of the latter, were on Uie ground, besides 
numerous crosses of the two breeds upon the com 
mon sheep. I saw not one fine wooled sheep in the 
lot. The Canadians know very little of either 
Merinos or Saxons, and I was surprised to hear 
some respectable farmers say, that they never saw 
a Merino sheep ! So valuable a portion of farm 
stock as fine wooled sheep, should not be longer 
neglected. The reason given for their non-cultiva 
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tion is, the want of a market for the wool. • It will 
bring no more than native wool in Canada. There 
were some good hogs of the kind represented — ^in 
truth I was surprised to find so many good ones. 
But they were enormoudy large; the largest decid- 
edly, I ever saw. Black and white, spotted, and pure 
white in color; called hy the different names of 
Leicester, Yorkshire, and some other local names. 
There were only a few Berkshircs, the finest honed 
and smoothest altogether of the hogs exhibited. 
The others must be great consumers, and are rather 
coarse in appearance : but as they appeared to be 
decided favorites, it will hardly do to question their 
excellence untried. To those who want monster 
hogs, I commend them to the neighborhood of 
Hamilton. 

In miscellaneous articles, the show was good. A 
reneral variety of household manufactures, and of 
Canadian make, and agricultural implements were 
on the ground. The Scotch iron plow is greatly 
used there, and a very favorite instrument too, with 
many of ihe farmers although our Yankee plows 
are working in upon them strongly. If the cri- 
terion ol excellence be in the plowing itself • for the 
work at the plowing match was all performed with 
these Scotch plows, then they are unsurpassed, 
for I never saw stick good plowing any wnere as 
At Hamilton. There were some twenty competi- 
tors in the plowing match. Every piece, a quarter 
acre each, was done in first-rate st^'le ; and almost 
every furrow was as straight for twenty rods, as a 
line could be drawn. Ii we could have such 
plowing matches as that, instead of the abortive 
things usually attempted and called such, at our 
cattle shows, there mi^ht be some good in them. 

Of grain of all kinds, the show was the best I 
ever saw. There were probably five hundred 
bushels of wheat, barley, oats, peas, corn, hemp 
and flax seed, exhibited. The Canada Land Com- 
pany, offered ^100 for the best twenty-five bushels 
winier wheat, which brought numerous competi- 
tors. Some of the samples weighed 63 lbs. to the 
bushel, and produced upwards of forty bushels per 
acre. There are many kirge and excellent wheat 
growers in Canada. Numerous sacks of hops 
were also there, of fine quality; an article un- 
known in our State cattle shows, and which might 
be advantageously exhibited. There were luso 
the usual variety of roots, and field and garden pro- 
ductions of excellent quality, and many beautiful 
and tempting specimens of fruits and flowers, 
showing that our neighbors are iii the high road of 
progress in the luxurious and ornamentsu, as well 
as in the more strictly useful, productions. Added 
to these were numberless articles of fancy work, 
embroidery, paintings j indeed, pretty much all the 
gimcrackery that appears at our shows, and at the 
getting up of which the Canadians appear quite as 
perfect as ourselves. 

Tedious as I am, I must not omit the dairy. 
There was a grand show of cheese, for Canada, 
although this is an article that has hitherto been 
little attended to in that region ; but I am happy to 
add, that tlie show of butter w^ould have been cre- 
ditable anywhere The Stilton cheeses of Mr. 
Persons, 01 Guelph, were much admired ; and when 
I cut the fine one which he presented me, you shall 



be duly advised of its quality. [Please to send us 
a piece, that we may judge for ourselves. — Ed.] 

The morning of the second day opened as wet 
and unhappily as the first, but the pe(^le were all 
astir, and in good spirits. The Governor General 
had arrived on the previous day, and was to be on 
the show ground, after hearing the various addresses, 
from the different deputations of councils, socie- 
ties, &c., &c., which were to wait upon him ; for 
these Canadians, be it understood, are rather punc- 
tilious and ceremonious to their rulers, as all good 
and loyal subjects should be. The people tnere- 
fore assembled in greater numbers than before, in 
defiance of continual rain and increased mud and 
mire, and the show ground by twelve o^cIock con- 
tained several thousands ; even ladies in carriages 
encountered the storm. Soon the Governor Gene- 
ral, the Earl of El^in, arrived accompanied by his 
Countess, Lad^ Elgis, and her sister, together with 
his official family, in carriages. Lord Elgiii has an 
agreeable and active appearance, reminding me of 
our friend Gardiner G. Howland, Esq., of your city ; ie 
about forty years of age, and an accomplished man ; 
quite an agriculturist at home upon his estates in 
Scotland, and very well versed, as I afterwards 
found, in the practical agriculture of the day. He 
ascended the stand and with the assembled multi- 
tude, listened to an excellent practical address from 
Mr. Thompson, the President of the society j then 
came down, mounted a horse, and together with the 
President and several other gentlemen, rode over 
the ground and looked at the various animals, and 
articles of exhibition, many of which he examined 
with interest, and at his departure, the show ended in 
a general breaking up and dispersion of spectators, 
competitors and stock, who exhibited altogether as 
draggled and melting an appearance, as so joyous 
and otherwise agreeable an occasion could permit. 

In the evening, a grand dinner was served up in 
a building erected K>r the purpose, in the Court 
House Square, at which nearly or quite a thousand 
persons were present, the President of the society 
in the chair. The Governor General, the Chief 
Justice of the Province, and many other official 
dignitaries were present j and at the commencement 
of the toasts. Lady Elgin and several other ladies 
came in, and took tneir seats by the side of the tables, 
and remained till the feast was ended. Appropriate 
toasts were drunk, and numerous excellent speeches 
made, among which were two remarkably good 
ones by Lord Elgin, showing him to be a man of 
excellent sense, tact, observation, talent, and 
humor. ** The New York State Agricultural So- 
ciety, and our friends from that State," were toasted 
by the President, and received with ^eat wannth 
of expression by the company, at which the ban^ 
struck up "Yankee Doodle," with remarkable 
emphasis and unction, indicating that our efforts at 
agricultural improvement arc heartily recognisca 
among themselves. As no other New Yorker w*as 
present, the toast was responded to, after tiic 
fashion, by your humble servant, who felt that in 
the welcome he received, our own society has 
a strong, an honest, and a hearty co-laborer in 
our Canadian brethren. 

At twelve o^clock, after a joyous, patriotic, 
sometimes noisy and uproarious, but altogether a 
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decorous sitting of some six houn, the President 
ealled on a eentleman present, to sing their grand 
national An&em, of " God save the Queen," which 
was performed in capital style, the company stand- 
ing, and all joiningin its magnificent and spirit- 
stinring chorus. The company then adjourned 
with a health to its next social meeting. • 

On the subsequent day, the premiums were 
awarded, and the election of officers took place, of 
whom our excellent friend, the Hon. Adam Fer- 
gusson is President, and the place for the meeting 
of 1848, was appointed at Coburg. L. F. A. 

LETTERS OF R. L. ALLfiN^No. 1. 
Ora «ees and learns but little of fimning in the 
hmxried by-path tiayeDing in the xafl cars and 
steamboatB of the present day. The passengers 
generally found on tne route, are anything but agri- 
cultural in their pursuits or conversation ; and the 
almost mcredible distance passed over in twenty-four 
hours, more than half of which at this season of the 
year is done by niffht, W4)u]d seem eiectually to 
preclude any useful or practical obserratioii for die 
benefit of agricultural readers. 

We leave Jemej city, opposite New York at 5 
o'clock, P. M., arrive m Philadelphia, by raihmul 
and steamboat at 9i : leave again at 10, and reach 
Baltimore by railrcnd at 5 A. M., from which we 
a^ain take &e cars for Cumberland, at about 7, and 
reach the foot of the mountains at 0., nearly 400 
miles distant from New York, which we left but 
twenty-six hours previous. Even with the facility for 
rapid travelling, uiere are inconveniences ana an- 
noyances that render this route objectionable. The 
faie through New Jersey is ^lormously high for a 
mat lailioad route ; the time of departure in Phi- 
welphia is so soon after the regular hour for ar- 
rrval, that the slightest hindrance throws the tra- 
veller over for a day. The cars between Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore are mean and uncomfortable ] 
aad in getting into them from the ferry boat at 
Ifaivre de Grraoe, we were drenched by a shower of 
woier dirown into the passage way by the roofs, 
w^hich the slightest attention on ine part of the 
local hireling would have remedied. There is a 
petty charge by railroad at Philadelphia, for bag- 
nge exceeding 50 lbs., and this is levied between 
Cumberland said Brownsville, a distance of 78 
mil^^ by stage, at the rate of four cents per lb. for 
all baggage exceeding this amount , an exaction so 
enormous as to amount to gross, downri|^ht extor- 
tion. The route by stage too, is excessrT'ely dila- 
torr, requiring nearl;|^ a day to perform the above 
distance over the national road ; and but for feeing 
oar diaver at an immoderate rate, wo should not 
have reached the Pittsburg boat in time, and thus 
should have lost an entire day, which most oi those 
in oar train were foreed to submit to. 

The fiarming properly coming uadtf my notice on 
this route, wasnrst exhibited some 30 miles beyond 
Baltimore. The country near the city — though 
here and there under high cultivation for the neign- 
boring' markets — ^is generally turned out to ^com- 
mons, and afibrds a scanty pasturage for the tran- 
sient animals sent out to glean from it; while 
thiongh the valky of the Palapseo, for an extent 
of nearly 20 miles, the road is so closely hemmed 
in by pncipitous hills and difis on either side, as 



8<aircely to admit of tillage. The falls along this 
route anord hu^ water power, which is occupied 
by thriving artisans in a continuous viUage of 3 or 
4 miles. Beyond this, and between the Patapsco 
and the Potomac, the surface is undulating and the 
soil apparently thin. Much of what came under 
my observation, however, seemed to be in good cul- 
tivation ; and it was not unusual to see laige crops 
of Indian com still remaining in shocks upon the 
fields where grown, followed by a very handsome 
nowth of wneat or rye, intended for cropping the 
following year. This rapid succession of the grain 
crops, to yield well, as I am assured they do, im- 
plies a close attention to manures and thorough til- 
lage. Lime has been largely introduced into this 
section of country, and its hberal use has resulted 
in rescuing immense bodies of land from a nearly 
worthless condition, and placinr it in a highly pro- 
ductive and profitable state. More crazing, and e» 
peciaUy the adoption of an extended sheep hus- 
banthry, in this and similar regions, would carry 
forward tiie system of renovation with aU the 
rapidity and success of which it is capable. A few 
only of these useful animals meet the eye in pass- 
ing; but these few showed decided evidence of 
good carcass and an excellent mutton sheep. The 
houses, farm buildings, and the general appearance 
of the fields, fences, and cultivation along nearlv 
the entire railroad route, gave evidence of a thrift 
that implies both good crops and a good market 3 
the latt^ of which is directly, and the former pTo- 
bably indirectly secured from the numerous manu* 
facturing villages that have widiin a few years be- 
omie so widely disseminated throue;hout Maryland. 

The bottom lands on that part of tne Potomac lying 
on our route, are not extensive, but seem to be un- 
der good management, both as meadows and tilla^ 
luids. The river itself, with its accompan3dng pie* 
turesque and variegated shores, affords ^a pleasinir 
landscape, and is well calculated to gratify a well 
formed a^cultural taste. The land on the Mona- 
casy and around Frederick, was equally attractive 
and productive, and in thib neighborhood are jiro- 
bably to be found some of the best and wealthiest 
farmera in the State. 

Harper^s Ferry, so highly and enthusiastically eu- 
logizea by Mr. Jefferson, for its wild and majestic 
scenery, strikes one on a slight observation as en- 
titled to no extravagant commendation. The 
Shenandoah and Potomac, here somewhat dimiou* 
tive streams—course along in a very leisurely way, 
eadi under a moderate sized but rugged hill» and 
as they approximate they glide into each other at 
an angle less than 90^. I looked in vain for gran- 
deur and sublimity, and could hardly excite even a 
moderate degree of enthusiasm. In my opinion it 
cannot compare with the union of the Alleghany 
and Monongahela at Pittsburg, where the clear 
broad nishing stream from the north comes dash- 
ing on, and nearly at a right an^le, compressing the 
deep, slufgish Mononj;ane]a within a few roas of 
its own shore. The difficulties of constructing the 
canal and railroad at this p<unt, seem to have been 
much exaggerated; and on a sli|^ht observation 
they" appear to be less than at Little Falls, New 
York, or at the Point of Rodcs a few miles below. 
The tongue of land between the two streams is 
i high and abrapt) and contains nony good buildings 
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with an active population, bttfiily ennig^ in other 
mechanical opeiatioiM than tne United States 
annoiy which, however, supplies a laige share of 
the occupation of its citizens. 

The following morning found us toiling up the 
mountains, which had b^ favored by quite a fall 
of snow, that now lav in scattered ridges through 
ihe fields and woods. They were cultivated to 
their tops, which here seemed neither rugeed nor 
high. Even buildings, in close proximit^r, line the 
road to their summits. Laurel Hill, which is the 
last of these mountains, and seems rather a de- 
tached or isolated spur than a continuous chain, is 
an exception in cultivation. Its high, abrupt sides, 
which are surmounted hj a gently winding but not 
steep ascent on either side, are too forbidding to 
have tempted the agriculturist hitherto ; and uey 
have been suffered to retain all the primitive wild- 
ness they exhibited to the eye of the youthful 
Washington, when he first led the hardy military 
pioneers across them, to vindicate the AngkvSaxon 
claim to the valley of the Mississippi. What a re- 
sult has followed this small bc^nning* Ere a 
century rolls around, more than 10,0001,000 of 
that indomitable race will have become occupants 
of the soil then trod solely by the red man, the 
SpaQiard, and ti^e Gaul. This will be but the nu- 
cleus of a population yet destined to occupy a coun- 
try, for its extent and unifonn fertility, nowhere 
equalled on the face of the globe. 

From the summit of Laurel Hill, in passing west- 
ward, the eye first rests on the fertile valley of the 
Monongahela. Apparently at our feet, but really 
9ome five miles distant, arises the ]^retty village of 
Uniontown. Around, and beyond it, as far as the 
vision extends, lie the green cultivated fields, or the 
brown-tinted forest, rising in a mingled succession 
of beautiful waves ; and as the soft light and sha^ 
dows incident to an Indian summer^s sun lay over 
this wide-spread^ billowy landscape, I thought it a 
combination of beauty and grandeur rarely if ever sur- 
passed. In one of the open fields below, surround- 
ed by a high but dilapidated paling, is shown the 
grave of Braddock. To this point J^e was brou^t 
after receiving his fatal wound near fort Du 
Ctuesne, and buded in a concealed grave in their 
military road, to avoid exDosure to the Indians. 
Thus iell a rash, conceited, headstrong man, whose 
vanityr, stupidity, and pride (too often characteris- 
tic 01 men m power), brought murder and devasta- 
tion on the helpless frontier .settlements for years 
succeeding. 

Innumerable droves of swine filled the roads be- 
tween Cumberland and Morristown. I^^y are 
generally reared in the southwestern part of Penn- 
sylvania, and driven to the former pl&ce, and there 
snipped on to the cars for Baltimore. They were 
mostly in moderate condition, and many of them 
what may be estimated as only good stock hoffs, 
and in a proper state to take on fat advantageously. 
There is much waste in stopping at this point in 
the fattening of swine, as the greatest profit con- 
sists in carryinj^ them rapidly forward to tne highest 
point oi maturity. T)ie present leanness, however, 
where the animal has to be driven a long distance, 
is in u measure unavoidable. There is always a loss 
in drivings fat animal beyond his yard for slaughter. 

I noticed a considerabie proportion of Berkshires 



among these droves, and had no idea they had made 
so much progress in this section. They were 
easily distinguishable in form and appearance, ex- 
clusive of color ^ and wherever they or their crosses 
were seen, I was sure to note good anim alu^ 
generally the best in the herds, though there were 
a large proportion of good swine among them. 
PittsHnirg, Nov. 18, 1847. 

MANAGEMENT OP HONEY BEES.-^No. 15. 

Drones, their Uses, ^c. — ^Before I close my re- 
marks upon the management of honey bees, with- 
out attempting to touch upon the natural history 
or physiology of this insect as it requires, I shau 
say a few words, relative to the nature and uses of 
droneSf in connection with the mteen and voii»rs, ' 
which constitute the whole family of a colony of 
honey bees. The queen is the mother of the en- 
tire increase of every hive, and it is her sphere and 
duty, to deposit all the eggs, amounting to some 
60,000 or 70,000 annually. She, in her wisdom, 
is the author of the specific number of drones ne- 
cessary to a hive, and the workers, at her command, 
construct the proper cells for drones. They also 
construct all other cells, and nurse die young 
brood through every stage of infancy, till they are 
able to help themselves ; and it is also their duty 
to gcither all die stores of the colony. 

The drones appear to he a superfluous legion, of 
no use at all : out rather a disadvantage. This 
class of the noney bee derive their name from 
their general lazynabits, spending their time in 
luxury, and feeding upon the stores gathered by 
the ever industrious workers. They are never 
seen to alight upon any flower, or domg anyti^ng 
to aid the prosperity ot the colony. In one respect 
they are entirely different from the workers, having 
the liberty of entering diflerent hives with perfect 
impunity, while a worker enters any hive but its 
own at the peril of^its life. The drones are found 
to compare m numbers widi the workers, as about 
one to twenty. Now, the question is, what are these 
apparently useless bees for 1 Would not our apiar 
nes be generally benefited, could we bsjiish these 
lazy drones from our hives 1 This may reasona- 
bly seem to be the case to one who has not become 
familiar with the natural history of the honey bee ; 
but should we banish these bees from our hives, 
depopulation would speedily follow. 

However mysterious the ways of animate nature 
may appear, nothing is created in vain. Nature, 
in order to ensure her legitimate objects of fructifi- 
cation, is ever profuse, often far exceeding the posi- 
tive requirements of the case, as we may view it ; 
but, after all, nature is rigjht, and we are wrong. Look 
ior instance, to the fructifying farina of the tassel of 
maize, that contains a thousand times the quantity 
that is necessary to give birth to the ears that brace 
each stalk around. The captious and piecarious 
winds that are commissioned to waft this farina to 
its destiny, are not to be relied upon, hence the vast 
superabundance that nature has provided to render 
fertility sure. Not unlike this, is the legion of 
drones that lazily hang around our hives; and 
where a thousand exist, nine hundred and ninety- 
nine are perfectly useless, save upon the same prin- 
ciple of superabundance as diown for^ above. The 
only object for which drones are brought into exist- 
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ence, is the irnvregnoHan of the queen. This is al- 
ways done hign on the wing, and when onee ef- 
fected, it is operative for an entire season. 

The drones appear with the commencement of 
the swarming season . The first swarms go off with 
the old queen, whose impregnation is etfectual from 
the last season, and for the prosperity of such 
swarms, no drones are needed ; but not so with the 
young queens, that sally forth with after swarms. 
If there were no drones about the apiary, the hives 
would soon become entirely depopulated. It is of 
no consequence whether there oe drones in every 
hive ; for if there be one hive out of six, that 
contains them, it is probable that she would become 
prolific. 

On the second or third day, after entering hernew 
habitation, the queen takes an aerial flight, in search 
of drones, and having effected her object, returns 
to her domidl, and does not again leave until the 
following spring, when she g^s off with the first 
swarm, lays the foundation of a successor to her 
sovereignty, and winds up her career in old age and 
dea^. In most species of winced insects, im- 
pregnation is effected, while on tne fifing^ conse- 
quently this theory is plausible in itself ; but when 
we take into consideration, that the drones disap- 
pear, as soon as the swarming season is past, our 
doubts ought to be entirely removed, if any exist 
The drones, by a natural instinct, are ever flittinjg 
aloft, high on the wing in the vicinity of the api- 
ary, with no apparent object; hence, when the 
queen sallies forth, she cannot miss the object of 
her excursion. Did a less number of drones exist, 
she would, perhaps, be frustrated in her object, and 
the colony, or family of bees be annihilated in con- 
sequence thereof. 

The destruction of drones is effected as soon as 
there is no further necessity for them, which is at 
the end of the swarming season. This fact is 
strong proof of the object of their existence, as 
above stated. They are put out of the way by 
force, the workere clipping their wing$, and casting 
them out of the hives. Perchance, some hives may 
permit the drones to exist till late in the season, for 
some purpose known only to themselves ; but in 
general, mey are destroyed at the tennination of 
swarm ing. T. B. Mimbr. 

Raventieood, L. /., January, 1848. 

THE COTTON TRADE. 

Professor C. F. McCay, of the University of 
Georgia, in the December No. of that sterling pe- 
riodical, Hunt-s Merchants^ Magazine, thus esti- 
mates the cotton crop of 1847, in the United States : 
New Orleans and Texas, . . 1,050,000 Bales. 

Mobile, 425,000 - 

Florida, 156.000 « 

GeorgS, «4&,000 «* 

South Carolina, 360,000 " 

Otherplaccs 85,0 00 »* 

9,250,000 

The demand for 1848 he estimates thus ;— 

Wants ofthe United States, . 440,000 " 

do Great Britain, . 1,400,000 " 

do in Prance of Am. Cot, 800,000 " 

Other exports ftom U. S. and Eng'd, 370,000 ** 

9^10,000 " 



By comparing the supply and demand, it will be 
seen that tiiey promise to oe nearly the same. Prices 
may, therefore, be expected to be near their average 
rate, neither high nor low. If they should fall be- 
low this at any time, the increased consumption, with 
the present diminished stocks, would immediately 
bring up prices ; while the experience of the last 
year shows diat they cannot be kept higher with- 
out stopping the English factories, and thereby de- 
creasing the consumption below the probable sup- 
plies. The prospects of the planter are good. A 
fair crop at fair prices is better for him than a large 
crop at low prices, or a short crop at high prices. 
The ^Iden mean is better either than abundance or 
scarcity. _ 

ICE HOUSES. 

Since ice has been regarded an article of neces- 
sity almost as much as a luxury, during the ener- 
vating and oppressive heats of our long summers, 
so much has oeen written on the construction of 
ice houses, it may be presumed that but littie 
can be said on the subject which is new. We still 
remain unaltered in our opinion (see p. 280, of our 
fourth volume), that the success of keeping ice de- 
pends entirely on a dry atmosphere, thorough drain- 
age, and free, uninterrupted ventilation. We con- 
demn the practice of constructing any part of the 
main chamber, or receptacle for the ice, below the 
surface of the ground, or of attempting to screen 
the roof of the house from the sun oy tne planting 
of trees. It wiU be remembered that we nave a£ 
ready remarked that shade trees attract moisture, 
and that moisture mdts ice ten times as fast as a hot 
wind or its exposure to the sun. Neither do we 
approve of the sides and back of the ice house be- 
ing of earth, as that is moist too ; and, instead of 
S reserving the ice, as is often believed, it has a ten- 
ency to cause it to melt. An ice house, then, may 
be placed in an open, aigr situation, on tiie bank of 
a lake or stream, or any other convenient spot, 
above the level of the ground, with good drainage 
and perfect ventilation. If well filled with soud 
blocks of ice, cut out of as large dimensions as con- 
venient — ^for the larger they are the better they 
keep — ^these are all the essentials requisite to enstue 
complete success. As a proof of thisi we have 
only to refer our readere to the buildiim on Bock- 
land Lake, near the west bank of the Hudson, and 
the old Congr^tional meeting house, at Wenham 
LaJce, between i|)swich and ^em, in Massachu- 
setts. These buildings are all of wood, lined with 
sawdust or tan bark, and standing high and entirely 
above the ground. It is the same with the large 
public ice nouses in tiiis city. 

The best, cheapest, and safest mode of construct- 
ing an ice house for this country, is, to make a 
wooden frame, with posts about a foot thick and 
six or eight feet high, and then to plank up inside 
and out, filling the space between with sawdust, 
tan bark, or pulverized charcoal, over which a roof 
should be ouilt with a pitch of at least '46^, 
made of rouf h skbs, small saplings, or other mate- 
rials, and finally well thatoied with straw of a 
thickness of twelve inches to a foot and a half. 
Whether tiie soil be porous or not, we would con- 
struct a plank or slab floor, about a foot above the 
ground, sufficiently open to admit a free passage of 
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all the melted ice. Beneath the floor, a ditch may 
tra dug, rumiing the entiie length of the house, and 
leading to a lower level, perhaps of the adjoioing 
kk« or neighboring Btream; oi, instead of this 
ditch, a deep cel- 
lar may be fonn- 
ed with proper 
drains, Bcd one 
of Kephart'B fruit 
preeerrerssobati- 
tutedforihe floor 
of the house. The 
entrance doors, 
one at esch end 
of the building, 
should be double, 
with a foot space 
beitreen each, 
and trap doors to 
be opened when 
the weather is 
drjr, and always 
to be dosed when 
the air is damp or 
moist. The di- 
f the 
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house should not 
be leas than 13 
by SO feet with 6 
foot posts. 



a, o, 6, A, & e. Ditch or drain, partiAlly or entirely 
filled with rubUe or loose stones. 

a, d, nanking of the main body of the houM. 

«, «, Entrance door. 

f Trap door. 

Preparatory to Riling the ice hotue, the floor 
should be covered with a bed of straw about a foot 
thick for the ice to rest upon. The operation of 
storing may commence as early in the season as the 
thieknesi of l^e ice will admit. The hlocks may 
be sawed out abont two feet square, and laid up 
like masonry, in a eolid mau, impenctiBble to the 
sun and air ; and when the house is filled, the ice 
dionld be carefully covered np with a tiiick coating 



as they are thrown in, and thus make die wboh 
into a comnaet mass. 

For the benefit of our readers, we pre the fol- 
lowing plan for the construction of ice nonaes, from 
Fortune's China, which con&nns in a maaauM, the 
principles as advocated above. The trees in out 
engrarinff are not designed as requisite for the per* 
f ection of the phn, but are only added by the artist 
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CBimu lex Bonus. — Pio. 6. 
wdnst, or straw. Fn filling the house, if it be 
iTcnicnt ta saw the ice into exact blocks, to 

match and lay np smooth within, like mason work, 
(he lumps may be beaten down with heavy mallets. 



On the left bonk of the NiuK-no River, proceed' 
ing upwards fro(n the town aikd torts of Cniitgbai, 
and in varions other parts in the north of China, I 
have met with these ice honsee. When I inspected 
them for the first time, in 1843, their coastmction 
and situation difiered bo much from what I had 
been accustomed to conuder the essentialB of an ice 
house at home, that I had great donbts of their effi- 
ciency ; but at the present time, which is the end 
of August, 1844, many of these house* are yet full 
of ice, and seem to answer the end moet admirably. 
You are probably aware, from my former d^scri^ 
tions of toe coanlry, that the town of Ning-po is 
buLIt in the midst of a level plain, from SO to 30 
miles across, [in latitude 30° N., or abont the same 
parallel as that of New Orleans.] These i«e houses 
stand on the river sides, in the cratres of this plun, 
completely exposed to the sun — a sun, too, very 
different in its efiect from what we exDerience in 
Englaiid — dear, fierce, and bumin^i— wnich would 
try the efficiency of oni best E^lish ice houses, as 
well an it does the constitution of an Ei^lishman in 
China. 

The bottom of the ice house is nearly on a level 

with the surroundiuK fields, and is generally about 

90 vards long by libroad. The m\la, which are 

built with mud and stone, are very thick, 12 feet in 

height, and are, in fact, a kind of embankment 

rather than walls, having a door through them on 

one side, and a kind of doping terrace on the other 

by which the ice can be thrown into the house. On 

the top of the walls or embankment, a tall span roof 

is raised, constructed of bamboos thickly thatched 

with straw, giving the whole an appearance exactly 

resembling an English haystack. And this is the 

simple structure which keeps ice so well during the 

summer months, under the burning sun of China ! 

The Chinaman with his characteristic ingenoitv, 

manages also to fill his ice house in a moot simple 

way, and at a very trifling expense. 

Around the house he has a small 

flat, level field, which he takes 

care to overflow in winter before 

the cold weather comes. It then 

freezes, and furnishes the neceaeaiy 

supply at the door. Again, in 

spring these same fields are plowed 

np, and planted with rice ; and any 

' water which comes from the bottom 

L of the ice house is conveyed into 

- them by a drain constracted for the 

purpose. Of conrse here, as in 

England, the ice is caref nlly covered 

up with a thick coating of straw 

when the house is filled. Thus the Chinamen, 

with little expense in building his ice house, and 

an economics mode of filling it, manages to secure 

an abundant supply for preserving his fish during 

the hot summer months. This,! believe, is the 
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only, or »t leaat Ute piincipal pnrpoBe to which it 
is applied tn this country, and never for cooling 
wine, wster, or making ices, as we do in Europe. 

It is sow, I think, a question whether we could 
not build ice houses at less expense, HJid more effi- 
cieul, upoQ Ihe Chinese plaji iban upon the old un- 
der ground system common in England. 

I naTe qiuce had frequent ppportunilics of testing 
the qualities of the Chinese ice house, both at 
Ning-po and also at Chusan and Shanghae, and I 
have found that it answers the purpose admiisbly. 
The winter of 1R44'5 was unusnallv mild in this 
part of China ; littie or no ice was fonned on the 
poiula and canals, and of course the ice houses 
could Dol be filled ; but many of them contained 
tone quantities which had been laid up the year 
- before, and by this means the market was supplied 
with ice, which had been in store, at least a year 
and a half. 



SWINE.— No. 1, 
Although we have bred, reared, and fattened 
hundreds of pigs, and written many an essay upon 
them, we must confess that we perfectly detest the 
sight of a hog, unless he be of a particularly fine, 
breed, and is Eept in good condi- 
tion, and in his proper place. An- 
other thing, we do not and have not 
for years eaten the fat part of 
pork, and rarely the most delicate 
parts of the lean, for we b^ 
lieve it positively unhealthy, and 
more particularly so during hot wea- 
ther ; and for this reason it was nn- 
8ueslionahly wisely prescribed by 
loses, who says :~" And the I 
ewine, beuwse it divideth the hoof, I 
yet cheweth not the cud, it b an- ' 
clean unto you — ye shall not est * 
ol their flesh, nor touch their dead 



hog of the country. We wish our readers to re" 
member this ; thev will then have a correct starting 
point, and know the origin of all the improvemeQli 
in breeding swine. 

The Chinese. — These vary somewhat in diape 
and size, and are of various colors — white, gray, 
sandy, blue, dark cop^r, and jet black, with a 
greater or less mixture m spots of these different 
colors, produced unquestionably by crossing one 
with the other. The dark copper, commonly called 
the Siamesepigs, we have generally found the hardi- 
est, most muscular, and best shaped. The pure 
white are often larger, but not of so good a conBti< 
tution : and their pork is usually more oily and 
gross tlian the Siamese. 

The following is a good portrait of such of the 
Chinese as are commonlv imported into this country. 
We have often seen and bred much finer specimens, 
however, and are told by our friends, who have long 
resided in China that the best breeders there bestow 
great attention and studylin this subject, and an 
particularly choice in their animals; out that it is 
extremely difficull to get these, and when obtained it is 
only by special favor of a Mandarine or some high 
public fonctionuy. Those like Fig. 7, can be seen 



accurate experiments, that pork and j 
the fat of all kinds of meat, as 
well as lanl and butter, are difficult 
of digestion ; and we believe that 
they are often the direct cause of 
cutaneous and scorbutic diseases, 
scrofula and fever. Beef, mut- 
ton, and poultry are much more 
healthy and notritioua than pork, and should take 
the place of it in our food. But the taws of Moses, 
Manomed, the Hindoos, and our ownhumble opin- 
ion we fear will have little weight with the pub- 
lic in our day. Swine are reared in immense num- 
bers in America, and will continue to be fattened 
and eaten for geneiation^ta come. This being the 
case, the only thing for us to do, is to point out the 
best kinds for the tarsajer, and give him such infor- 
mation as maybe servicasbte in brooding, rearing, 
fattening, and marketing them. 

Brud. — We know few subjects on which there 
is more twaddle and hiunbog annually written, than 
on that of the breed of swine. There is in reality 
but ONE trvly originaifine 6r«(d, and that is, the 
Chinett. All other breidt, as they are termed, of 
any particular value, are merely cT03$a of the Chi- 
n«M on the wild hog, or the large, coarse domestic 



A Chinxse Sow. — Fis. 7. 
running about the streets of Canton, aai are such 
as are generally put on board American ships for 
stores. We are thus particulitr that our readers 
may understand this subject fully. But. the crosses 
of even the ugliest sway back and pot-beilied Chi- 
nese that can be found, on the common coarse 
slab-sided swine of the country, prove of great bene- 
fit, particularly la the second am third generation. 
These are frequently found in the neighborhood, 
and bad we nol witnessed the great improvement 
made by this cross, we should not have Wieved it 
possible to eSect it with such unpromising mateo- 
als. 

ChartuUrutiaqfthe ChmttePig.— ThehaalofAo 
Siamese or Chinese breed of swine, have a fine head 
and snout with the face somewhat dished ; smaU, 
upright ears ; compact, thick, deep carcass ; hi^ 
hams aiid shoulders^ short limbs with delicaM 
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feet ; fine hair ; thin, smooth skin ; quick growth, 
with great aptitude to fatten at any age ; ana sweet, 
delicate meat. Added to these good qualities they 
possess a docile disposition ; and win thriye and 
keep fat on less food, and that of the coarsest kind, 
than any other breed. Thus hijjh bred they are 
rather delicate animals, susceptible of cold, shy 
breeders, and not very good nurses. They are 
consequently not so profitable a breed for the far- 
mer as their crosses. For his stock ho^s he wants 
an animal of larger size, stronger constitution, har- 
dier, more active, and yet thrifty, quick to mature, 
and reasonably fine m all its points. Of such 
breeds as we consider best for the farmer, and 
H^hich hare found most favor in our country, we 
shall treat in our next. 

We wish to observe here, that we are indebted 
io the courtesy of Messrs. Lea& Blanchard of Phi- 
ladelphia, for the cut Used in the preceding P^.Ci 
and have several more of theirs on hand which will 
be introduced hereafter. They are from the recent 
re-publication of "The Pig,*' a treatise on the 
breeds, management, feeding, and medical treat- 
ment of swine, by William Youatt^ a highly valua- 
ble and entertaining work, which we recommend 
every farmer to possess at once, as he cannot but 
be highly benefited by its perusal. 

HINTS FOR THE SOUTH. 

See an article from Mr. J. S. Peacocke, of East 
Feliciana, I^a., YoL vi., page 340, of the Agricul- 
turist. 

Since you say "a ftdl repltf^ to the inquiries of 
the article above alluded to will be given hereafter, 
it is perhaps superfluous in me to add anything ] 
but a desultory remark or two, might perhaps Be 
indulged in. 

Mr. Peacocke says : — " We have to buy our own 
meat, both for our tables and our negroes." Who 
has to *? Why, the South, according to your corres- 
pondent. Col. Fluker, and a few others of the 
^* moil erUerprising,^^ are exceptions ; but they raise 
** not a tithe of wnat they use." 

.1 wish Mr. Peacocke would make a tour through- 
out Mississippi, before he writes again, for he mis- 
represents us peatly. More than three fourths, I 
suppose five siJTths, of the meat consumed in Mis- 
Biss^pi, is raised within her own territory. In 
Louisiana, leaving out New Orleans, I . presume 
they raise about three fifths of what Uiey use. 
There is a considerable neighborhood of worn-out 
land in East Feliciana, and some of the thickest 
settlements of large plantations on the Mississippi, 
and the lower bayous, where they depend mostiy 
upon the market for their provisions. But they do 
not constitute the " South." In ^s part of the 
country, which is the heaviest cotton region of 
this State, except around and between Natchez and 
Vicksburg, there is scarcely a good planter who 
does not raise his meat. 

I have some acquaintance with farming in the 
West, and it is my opinion this is the best region 
for the raising of pork and beef, I have ever seen in 
the United States. If I had your correspondent 
here, I could show him on a very small plantation, 
two or three hundred grunters in a com field, where 
was left some weeks ago, at least three hundred 
bvshels of scattered com, seventy-five acres very 



heavily stocked with peas, ten acres of turnips^ and 
a mass of pumpkins "too numerous to mention ;** 
and it is confidently expected, that after a while, 
some of them will do to eat. And I assure your 
correspondent, that I am far from being " one of 
the most enterprising" in the way of meat raising, 
or anything else. A few days ago, one of my 
neighbors was saying he had more peas in the field» 
than all his stock could j^ssibiy eat before plowing 
time, a very common thmg here ; he had not yet 
put his hogs on them, for the reason that he 
thought they were doing better on acorns and 
sweet potatoes. " Buy our own meat," indeed ! 
Come and take a cut of choice ham and bacon with 
us, and judge for yourself. 

As to a recipe for hog raisine, I can give -a 
short one, not very scientific, but for practical pur- 
poses it will answer. Raise plenty of com, peas, 
pumpkins, turnips, peaches (the best and cheapest 
summer food), and have a rraas lot or two, with. 
shade trees and water in it, lor your hogs to run in. 
And lastly, if they run out in the mast, keep them 
well counted. 

But " our negroes kill off the pigs, as fast a« 
they appear." WeU, ours don't. And if you will 
give yours as much meat as they can eat three 
times a day, I'U go their security tnat they wiU not 
either. 

As to " negro clothing," I will just remark, I 
have written in times past and published in Missis* 
sippi, not less I suppose than nfty newspaper arti- 
cles in favor of making^ bagging, blankets (com- 
forters), and neero clothing at home. But it is tn- 
novation, and therefore wrong. Though I do not 
recollect to have seen an adverse argument at* 
tempted. 

" I should like to know what is the best method 
of taking care of stock, which have to depend on 
what nature provides for them." 

As to this matter, I would ask what kind of 
stock 1 Horses do very well with com, oats, hay, 
pumpkins, and sweet potatoes. Let them be wdl 
stabled, and ran in pasture occasioxiaUj^ Cattle 
should run in a winter pasture adjacent to the 
pumpkin field, so they can be fed along the fence 
with pumpkins, hauled and thrown over. Use tur- 
nips m the same way. Let them ran in &e pea 
field, a day or two at a time, in dry weather, so that 
they will not injure the land by tramping upon it 
Pea vines and sweet potatoe vines, saved like hay, 
mdce good winter food. Let sheep run in the pea 
field and grass lots. So much for jour correspon- 
dent ', now let me see you, Mr. Alien, and set you 
straight on a point or two. 

" Applef, pears, cherries, peaches, &c., we believe 
do not well succeed in the latter," the I^Cssissippi 
bottoms. You never made a greater mistate. 
There is not the least difference between the bottom 
and hill land, with regard to apples, peaches, and 
cherries, except the bottom is generally the richest. 
The two former succeed weU, very well indeed. 
And as to peaches, the best, decidedly the best 
place in the United States to raise peaches, is the 
alluvial land of the Mississippi, ana Yazoo. The 
next best place in the United States for peaches, is 
the hill country of Mississippi and Louisiana. 
As to the " &c.," I suppose you will allow me to 
understand you to mean qumces, plums, apricots, 
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figSj and nectarines. And in regard to each one of 1 the proper aceommodationy and is easily aceessihle 
these, I assare yon, sir, I know of no soil .tor eli- by nver, or by canal and raitrosd, is entitled to its 
mate better adapted to their eultore, than right here 
on the banks of the beautiful Yazoo. 
Yazoo, Miss,, Nov, 19, 1847* R. Abbxt. 



In our remarks alluded to above, we had 
particular reference to the ddta from East Feliciana, 
to the mouth of the Mississippi. When we last 
visited that country, in 1842, we were very particu- 
lar in our inquiries as to the growth of the pear, 
apple, peach, cherry, and quince; but could not 
learn that these fruits had then been cultivated at 
all in that region, with marked success. Nor did 
we in our rambles up and down the banks of the 
river, see growing anything more than now and 
then a stray tree of the kind, in and about a plan- 
ter's garden ; and these we wefe informed did not 
produce fruit of any account. But perhaps we 
were unfortunate in our observations and inquiries, 
and should be obliged if our correspondent, or any 
of our readers can inform us, what localities of the 
bottom lands in and below East Feliciana, produce 
good fruit of the above named varieties. In re- 
spect to the uplands of the South, we have long 
known that they produced t^e finest kinds of nor- 
thern fruits ; and as proof of this, our correspon- 
dent will find in an article which we wrote in Vol. 
1, page 101, of the Agriculturist, entitled *^Tour 
on the Mississippi,^' the following sentmce : " Ex- 
cept a few varieties of the apple, which we have 
no doubt may be acclimated, tUl sorts of fruit and 
vegetables that we have at the north, jkoyruh here 
in the ^eatest perfection^ besides many known only 
in tropical climates." We also know that peaches 
are now raised in large Quantities in the vicmity of 
Yicksburg, and other places in Mississippi, to be 
consumed at home or sent to the New Orleans 
market. Twenty years ago, when we first visited 
Alabama, we found an enterprising northern friend, 
bnsilv engaged in setting out apples, pears, &c., 
which he aiterwards informed us flourished remark- 
ably well there. As to figs, having eaten many 
a luscious score of them at ue South, plucked from 
tile trees with our own hands, we could not bat 
know that these grow well there. Apricots and 
nectarines, we do not recollect about. 

THE NEXT 8HOW AND FAIR OF THE STATE 
AQRICXTLTURAL SOCIETY. 

Wjb beg leave to say, in order to avoid all invidi- 
oas remark, that the suggestions below are entirelv 
our own ] and are written without consultation witn 
any one whatever. They are based solel3r on an 
intimate knowledge of Buffiilo, and its vicinitv; 
and suggest nothing more than what is due to the 
agriculture of that highly flourishing, and enterpris- 
ing section of the State. 

Speculation is already on foot, as to the best loca- 
tion for the next annual Cattle Show and Fair, of 
the New York State Agricultural Society. We 
have heard several places mentioned, to which there 
could be no objection, provided they had not already 
enjoyed the b^efit of one show : they ought, there- 
fore, to wait patiently their turn Wore laying claim 
to another ; for we hold that there is no special 
montmohf in this matter. The society was estabUahed 
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turn in the boiefit of these shows. As yet, West- 
em New York has only had one show, which was in 
1843, at Rochester, seventy-five n^es east of Bufiii- 
lo. Eastern New York has had three shows, viz., 
at Albany, Poughkeepsie, and Sarato^; and Cen- 
tral New York the same number, viz., Syracuse, 
Auburn, and Utica. 

Now if we may be pennitted to namh a place, 
we say that Bufialo ougnt to have its turn next. It 
is contiguous to several of the largest and richest 
counties of the State, populated bv a highly intelli- 
gent and enterprising class of farmers, who, in 
addition to growing tne choicest samples of grain, 
are extensively engaged in productions of the dairv 
and in the rearing the best of improved stock of aU 
kinds. We do not believe any town in the State 
can draw together so numerous and fine a show of 
stock and oairy products, as Buffido. Extensive 
nurseries also have long been established there, 
and flowers, fruits, aiid vegetables, are abundant in 
its neighborhoods But to assist in the number and 
variety of the show of these, it would have Canada, 
and the whole lake region to Chicago; and we 
have no doubt that these would be contributions 
from the Ohio River and its tributaries, as far south 
as Cincinnati. Manufactures are also abundant in 
the town and its vicinity, and a fair display of 
these might be anticipated. 

Buflialo has a poptuation of over tUtirty-five iho^ 
sand inhabitants, and abounds with tne best of 
hotels ) all strangers, therefore, visiting the place 
upon such an occasion, would be sure to be well 
accommodated, and at reasonable charges. Then 
the facilities of getting there and back, are unsur- 

{ massed by any aty in the State, save New York, 
t has several excellent McAdam roads, radiating 
considerable distances into the surrounding country; 
two railroads, one of which connects it with, and is 
the ffreat thorou^fare to Albany ] also canal, river, 
and lake navigation. What place now in the State 
combines superior advantages to Bufialo, for a large 
and varied agricultural display ? Let the show be 
located there the first week in September, when the 
weather is almost certain to be fine, and we do not 
hesitate to say, that it will prove the best and most 
productive to the society, of any it has yet held. 

But whatever the decision is in this matter, we 
hope it may not again be located ofi the neat river, 
or canal, and railroad hij^hway, between New York 
and Bu&lo. It was tried once at Saratoga, and 
proved a miserable failure ; disappointing nearly 
every one present by its meagre, and in some de- 
partments, most contemptible display. The loca- 
tion of these shows ought to be decided upon, by 
the Executive Committee. The Constitution has 

S'ven them the power to do this, and that power 
ey will be likely to exercise in a disinterested 
manner and for the sole benefit of the society. A 
popular meeting may sometimes jret packed for a 
particular purpose, or it may be iimuenced by a few 
mterested and active hotel keepers and speculators 
in the probable profits of a certain location for tiie 
show and fair ; it behoves every member, therefore, 
to watch carefuDy over the Agricultuml Society 
meetings, annually held at Albany, lest they should 
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CULTURB OF THE GRAPE IN TUfi 
SOUTHERN STATES. 

For the successful cultivation and abundant pro* 
duction of nearly all the fruits which more properly 
belong to temperate climates, the United States 
stand pre-eminent. In no part of the world, are 
apples found so abundantly as in this country -and 
American apples are celebrated throughout Nor- 
thern Europe. In no part of France, or even Bel- 
{^um, the country of pears, can that fruit be shown 
m so mat perfection or abundance as in the rieini- 
ty of Boston, and the northern sea board. And 
even in England, the pear is so rare, that those 
of the Ghaumantelle variety, grown in the island of 
Jersey, are sold in London, for five guineas per 
hundred. Peaches are luxuries found only upon 
the tables of the wealthy in northern Europe ; and 
are mostly carefully cultivated on grails. Yet 
here, on Long Island, and further south, they 
are grown as easily as cabbages ] and immense quanti- 
ties of most delicious varieties, are sold dunng the 
season in New York market, at fifty cents to one 
dollar per bushel. Yet nothwithstandinf^ the ^reat 
abundsmce of these fruits, and of the vanous kinds 
of melons, we are decidedly behind Europe, in the 
cultivation of the^ grape. This is doubtless owing 
in a great measure, to natural causes ; but there is 
also a deficiency of well adapted experiments In 
those climsctes, which approach very nearly in tem- 
perature to tibose of the south of France and Italy. 

There are many varieties of the grape indige- 
nous to this country, yet with the exception of tne 
Isabella and Catawba, Ihey are nearly all worthless ; 
and amonar the many varieties of native grapes, 
which are brought forward as something superior, 
we have never found one whose merits would en- 
title it to >Rplace by the side of the Isabella and Ca- 
tawba. Tne quab'ties of the Isabella are well 
known ; with us the Catawba is its superior, and 
we have had specimens mwn by a vine trained 
upon an old apple tree, ana without pruning or cul- 
tivation, whicn would compare favorably with the 
black Hamburg. This variety will not, however, 
aaswer at Boston, or in many other situations ; its 
ripening requires a longer season, and it is also more 
liable uan the Isabelui to the attacks of the rose 
bug. Between these two grapes and some of the 
{oreien varieties, hybrids could doul^tless be pro- 
duced, which would possess the hardy character of 
the former, with the aelicious aualities of the latter. 
la the production of these, mere is a wide field 
open for experiment among amateurs of leisure : and 
I hope they will occupy it, for the pre-eminently de- 
licious quidities of the grape renuer it particularly 
worthy of their attention. For our present pur- 
pose, however, we must rely upon the varieties 
which already exist, and which are produced in 
abundance in Europe. 

I am aware that many of these varieties have 
been obtained by Southern gentlemen, and planted 
with care; and yet, notwithstanding the utmost 
attention, rot and mildew have been invariably their 
attendants. These experiments have, however, 
been made near the Soutnem sea board, where the 
atmosphere is continually charged with moisture 
fiom the hii^t tracts of low and swampy lands, 
which exist there in eveir direction. I have never 
heard of these varieties being fairly tested, on the 



hirh land in the interior * on the slopes of the 
AUeghanieB, where the airis dty,clear, and bracing ; 
and where one would suppose that no mildew nor 
rot could approach the fruit. Even at Aiken, only 
one handled miles from Charleston, I was much 
struck with the dryness of the air, and its adapta- 
tion to the culture of die grape. 

It is not, however, a dry air only that is necessary, 
for the culture of the grape ] the soil is an impor- 
tant requisite, and I deem our rich, retentive, alluvial 
y'apn soil, by no means beneficui], if not positive- 
ly iniurious. A soil that has been repeateoly culti- 
vated and turned up to the infiuonce of the sun, or 
one that is slaty and porous, drawing the sun to the 
roots and carrying the moisture from them. Is, even 
with a moderate degree of fertility, one of the very 
best. Of this latter character is much of the soil 
in the vineyards in France and Germany ; and in 
these countries I have frequently seen hilLs, so steen 
that I could scarcely climb them, and whose sou 
was composed mainly of slaty stones, yet covered 
with vines to the very summits, and producing annu- 
ally laige crops of perfect fruit. 1 am incfined to 
think that there exists in our new and virgin soil, 
or rather perhaps arises from it, a miasmatic influ- 
ence as poisonous to fruits as to human life ; and 
this perhaps produces the mildew, which it is so 
difficult to drive from the grape and ffoosebeny, in 
the open air. I am rather strengmened in this 
opinion, by the fact that in England, where the soil, 
by repeated cultivation, has been purged of this mi- 
asma, the gooseberry arrives at great perfection, with 



scarcely a taint of mildew : and the olack Hamburg 

§rape also ripens well in tne southern counties, in 
le open air. There it is, that the atmosphere 
rather than the soil is impregnated with moisture ; 
for it is quetftiouable whether more rain falls in 
England than in this country. There it rains 
gently, here the clouds owr forth their contents. 

Moisture in the eou is doubtless' one of the 
exciting causes of this miasma; but tiliere are 
others, and a whole section must be purged of them 
before any particular locality therein can be made 
suitable for nape culture. Our Northern States 
have been longer and more highly cultivaibd 
generally than the Southern* and there is less allu- 
vial character in the soil ; thua it is that the Isa- 
bella rarely rots here on the vine, while at ih» 
South, I am informed, it very frequently does. I 
am thus inclined to thiiik that the gnpe can never 
be successfully and extensively grown on the 
Southern sea board, until the wliole country shall 
have been thoroughly drained and cultivated for at 
least a quarter of a century. The case is different, 
however, with the mountam elopes of the interior^ 
where a laive section of countiy can be found free 
from any of these miasmatic influences. 

The special object of this article is, to encour- 
age the culture ol the grape in these sections of 
the South, from the Oulf of Mexico to the nor- 
thern line of Virginia. It is only by repeated ex- 
periment, that the adaptation of any soil or climate 
to a particular variety of fruit, can be ascertained* 
and 1 hope some one at the South, or rather many 
in difierent parts of the South, will give this fruit 
that careAil attention which success lequires ; and 
if the feasibility of its extensive culture there 
should onoe be satisfaetonly decided* I am satisfied 
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&at they will deem their labor very slight indeed, 
compared with the benefits and pleasure resulting 
from fine crops of delicious grapes. 

We hare growing under glass, about one hundred 
and thirty foreign varieties, and when they shall all 
have fruited, we maybe able to present some variety 
eminently sulapted for open culture. With our 
present experience, however, I think that the best 
five or six varieties for open culture at the South, 
are the black Hambuig, golden Chasselas, white 
Sweetwater, Zinfindel, and the Frontignans. The 
two former arc Bpecially adapted to open culture 
as the black Hamburg ripens well against walls in 
the soudi of England, and the golden Chasselas 
in the vicinity of Fajris. The Frontignans, I have 
seen growing very luxuriantly in Uie south of 
France, near Montpellier and Avignon, in some 
apparently low localities. 

1 have hastily thrown together these hints, with 
the hope that some of your Southern readers may 
be induced to take up the subject. My opinions of 
the cause of rot and mildew may be deemed mere 
speculation ; but I think that they are in some men- 
Bure warranted by familiar facts. Should any one 
be induced to make any experiments in grape cul- 
ture, I hope the results may De communicated to the 
public through your pages. 

S. B. Parsons. 

Flushing, Long Island. 

YANKEE FARMING.— No. 1. 

Good people all of every sort, 
Give ear unto my song; 
And if you find it wondrous short, ' 
It cannot hold you laag.-^€htd9mHk, 

What I am and what I propose. — I was bom, 
reared, and still reside in A-gok-ne-quaw, one of the 
oldest towns in New England. Its boundaries are 
cd unusual extent, embracing a great variety of soil, 
which bein^ in the occupancy of persons of widely 
different minds and degrees of education, nearlv 
erery system of culture is practised here which 
may be found in the Northern States. This being 
the case, it has often occurred to me, that an exact 
account of tiie farming operations carried on at 
A^knequaw — ^whether good, bad, or indifferent — ^if 
pxoperly detailed, would prove no less interesting 
than instructive to the readers of the Agriculturist. 
Being the son of a plain, hard-working farmer, and 
brought up to daily toil myself, and having receiv- 
ed no other education than the limited one acquired 
dnringr the winter months at e common district 
school, and the occasional perusal of a book drawn 
from the venerable old town library, with two or 
three agricultural periodicals for the last few years, 
and some modem elementarv agricultural works, 
I fed poorly qualilM to undertake the task ; but 
as I have frequently unsuccessfully endeavored to 
g^t those of superior minds and much better edu- 
cated than myself t<r do it, I have at len^h lost all 
patience with them, and now make bola to hazard 
the attempt, tfusting that the kindness of your 
readers will pardon all my deficiencies in carrying 
it into effect. 

XVscrtfltfton of A-gok-nt-quavf. — ^It is bounded on 
the east oy the Neantik, a clear, broad, rapid river ; 
on the south by an estuary of the sea, called^Mo- 
^eeana 3 and on the west and north by the broken 



hills of Awashonk, the highest peaks of which 
may very properly be termea mountains. Quite a 
number of little streams spring from this vange of 
hills, and take their sinuous course in dinerent 
directions through the town, furnishing abundahce 
of pure water to every farm around. Stretching 
along the Neantik, are wide intervals of a ligh^ 
sandy soi]> broken occasionally bj rocky promon- 
tories 'j bordering the Mohecana, is a nanqw strip 
of salt marsh ; the valleys through which meander 
the small streams, with the exceptioufi of the 
boggy land, may be classed amongst the most fertile 
of meadows, and are well stored with rich peat and 
muck ] the uplands generally are of a light gravel, 
varying to stiff clay, interspersed with a few cold 
spriney hollows 3 while the hills a|e very stony, 
with ledges of hard shelly rock occasionally crop* 
ping out abruptly at the sides, and crowning with 
nuge precipices the high mountain tops. Thus 
much for a preface and ge;^eral description — now 
for particulars; and in giving these, m order to 
fully carry out iny plan, it will be necessary for 
me to speak of persons as well as things. 

Uncle Sim. — As I have a good deal to say about 
him, I shall first introduce to your readers* acquain- 
tance, my nearest neighbor, Mr. Simeon Doolittle, 
whom we familiarly call " Uncle Sim." He stands 
full six feet high without his stockines : has sandy 
hair I small blue eyes, one of which ne has the 
habit of cocking up very oddly when looking with 
particular earnestness ] a fiorid complexion : promi- 
nent, rotund bellv ; and weighs about two nundred 
and seven pounds. He is industrious, economical, 
and kind hearted ; tells a good story, and is fond 
of a joke, provided he himself is not the sub- 
ject of it; out he is careless in much of his 
farm management ; intensely prejudiced and obsti- 
nate ; and occasionally is very irascible, especially 
when he has taken a little too much hard cider. 
Still he may be called a j^ood neighbor ; and though 
we sometimes have a little sparring, which I hon- 
estly wish could be avoided, yet upon the whole, 
we manage to ^et along pretty comfortably 
together. Notwithstanding he is some twenty 
years my senior, he always treats me with defer- 
ence and attention ; rather courts my society, and 
many is the social chat we have when we meet in 
the neld, or interchange visits at each other's houses 
during the long winter eveniners, regaling our farm- 
ing teilk over a bountiful dish of apples and 
nuts. 

His Farm. — This is of moderate size, thcmgh of 
a mixed character ; embracing poor and rich 
meadow, some eood upland, witn an inconsidera- 
ble quantity of nill. Of course his crops are vari- 
ous, but of the management of them hereafter. 
. His Young Stock. — ^Among other products of his 
farm. Uncle Sim cuts a considerable quantity of 
bog meadow hay, a poor, watery sort of grass, 
which he stacks upon nis upland, and fodders out 
upon the around to a stock o( young cattle, which 
have no better shelter all winter, man they can 
find under the lee side of the fence which surrounds 
the stacks. The result is, although they go into 
winter quarters in tolerable condition, tney come 
out miserably poor, requiring half the summer to 
recruit ; and I doubt whether they gain an ounce 
per head from the middle of November to the first 
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of May, the usual foddering time for stock among 
UB in this latitude. 

His Steers — Amon^ his young stock, are quite a 
number of steers, Avhich he rears and breaks to the 
yoke ; doing what work he wants with them, and 
then turns off for whatever he can get, the sprint 
they come three years old. I have often endeavored 
to persuade Uncle Sim, that the way he manages 
his young stock, there could be no profit in raising 
it ; that the work he eot out of his ill fed, young 
things, was more trouble to him than it was worth \ 
and that I would rather have one pair of strong, 
well fed cattle, than the whole of tnem. But my 
opinion was all in vain to him, and he ever com- 
batted it with ^reat obstinacy, till the following in- 
cident somewhat staggered his faith in his own 
management. 

Hovf his Team of Steers, got stuck with a Log in the 
SnotD.—-CTOBsine my fields one clear, cold winter 
mornlnff, just after a deep fall of snow, I heard a 
terrible hul-la-ba-loo , in a chorus of three voices, 
rising up from a hollow between some woodland 
apd a gentle hill on my neighbor's premises, of 
*• whoa, naw here, Bright — gee up there, Buck and 
Golden, come all on ye together noyr," followed by 
the peculiar " w-h-r-r-r," of our Yankee teamsters, 
mingled with the crack of whips, and now and 
then a shrill yell, which almost set my hair on end. 
Curiosity prompted me to run instantly to the top of 
the hill, to see what was the matter, when I found 
Uncle Sim, up to his knees in a stout pair of cow 
hide boots, dra\vn over his butternut colored cloth 
trowsere, vest and coat to match, a linsey-woolsey 
frock over all, his head covered in a racoon fur 
cap, with the tail wagging gaily down over his 
shoulders, and flourishing a long whip which he 
applied without stint to his team, of seven yoke 
01 steers, and an old mare for a leader, endeavoring 
with the aid of a couple of lads, equally wefi 
armed, to start a loff which he had cut that morn- 
ing and loaded on a oob sled. He had ^ot thus far 
with it on his way to the saw mil^ when at 
the first rise of ground, it unluckily stuck in 
the snow, and not another inch could they make 
it budge, notwithstanding all the joint whipping 
and snouting they had gone through with, in 
order to infuse more strength into the team. In 
fact, Uncle Sim's efforts to get his miserable cattle 
to move the log, by this time had nearly exhausted 
himself ; for as I came up he paused m his exer- 
tions, planted his whipstalk uprijB;ht in the snow, 
took off his fur cap, and began wiping the dripping 
perspiration from his brow with the sleeve of^ his 
trock, seeming to be in great trouble and per- 
plexity. 

Our Conversation thereupon, with Hints on Stock 
Momagement and Feeding, — " Top of the morning 
to yon, Uncle Sim,'' said I, in a somewhat jeering 
tone, although I felt sorry for him to the very 
bottom of my heart ; " now you see what I have so 
often told you, all thts comes from keeping too 
much stock and feeding it so poorly. If" — "Wow 
just stop will ye, and look a here, Serjeant," he re- 
plied somewhat deprecatingly, for I beg your readers 
to understand, that I have the honor of holding an 
an orderly's warrant, in the second company of our 
town militia ; " there grows the grass in the bog 
meadow, don't you see, an 1 1 must cut it, and when 



stacked you know as well as I does, that it must 
be eat ; wall, the old mare and colts won't touch 
it, nor the sheep nother, it dries up the cows from 
their milk, and asnothin' else wiU, the steers must, '*^ 
These last words he pronounced very emphatically, 
and then slapped his right thigh with his stout 
dexter, eave a sort of grunting whistle, by way of 
taking breath, and then look^ up with a signifi- 
cant cock of the eye, as much as to say, " tnere, 
if that ain't a settler, then I don't know what is.*^ 
'* Afr to cutting and stacking the bog grass," I re« 
plied, " there is no objection, though you need not 
nave bog grass at aU, if you womd manage your 
meadows as I want to have you read they do in 
England; but of this hereafter. What I have so 
often contended for is, that you should run out a 
couple of rough sheds from the southeast and 
southwest comer of your big barn, thus enclosing 
an ample sunny yard well protected from the winds. 
Under these, your young stock would find comforta- 
ble shelter from storms and cold winds, then yoa 
could stack youi hay close by, get one of the new 
fashioned, quick working hay cutters, and cut it up 
fine with your com stalks, which nearly all go to 
waste now, wet these up and mix a litUe bran or 
meal with fhem, and then feed out bountifully in 
troughs, and yon will get a hundred pounds' growth 
on the steers, where you don't get an ounce now ; 
and they will be much stronger for their winters^ 
work. You will also make much more manure 
than you now do ; and mixed up with other matters 
in the 3rard, it will be more valuable than that left 
on the uplands round the stacks, to waste away in 
every ram, wind, and sun. Oh, you little know 
what a saving and comfort it would be all round. 
But here comes Major Goodell, quite easily along the 
road now, Uncle oim, with his famous, smaityoke 
of oxen, and a log on his sled laiger than 
yours, by a quarter ; so I will just invite him to stop 
a minute, and give you a lift. If his cattle don't 
start your loff lul alone, and take it to the top of the 
hill" — *^ If £ney can," said he, rather snappishly, 
" then rU acknowled{;e beat for once in my Ide', 
and what's more, I'll give my ox goad here, with the 
log, new woodchuck lash at the eend on't, into 
the ban;ain ; and it coet me three good night^s woric 
to braid it. No, no ; they can't do no dch a thin(^,'* 
continued he, shaking his head and stamping vio- 
lently in the ^now. 

A Word about Titles and Majw Goodea.-^^yax 
friend just spoken of, received his title from being 
Drum Major of our county regiment of militia; 
for you must know that we are very particnhir in 
New England, to give every man his title, and if 
he has none in his own right, by way of keeping 
him from being odd, we take caie to dub him one. 
To be plain Mister, don't go do down in this country. 
A man might as well be nobody ] he must be dis- 
tinguished somehow ; it is his duty in this great, 
free, and enlightened republic of ours. I see you 
sneer a little now, Mr. Editor : but suppose the per- 
son before us, did get his title by drumming, has 
not many a man drummed himself up one before, 
andnot half so/ ofiest either ? Please to answer. But 
to the Major. He is a short, stubbed, little man, 
and shrewed a d active ; and as he steps along with 
a high military air, he canies his head lather fiercely 
and well up on the top of his back, as if he had 
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been a hard student of astronomy ; vet never mind, 
he ie as smart as he looks, ana what is more, he 
always drives the fattest, and rather the finest and 
best pair of cattle in town, so he is not to be 
sneezed at. 

Htm the Log got out of its Difficulty. — Comine 
down to the Major, I stopped liim, and related 
Uncle Sim's dilemma, when he smiled complacently, 
and very readily unhitched his team ] a splendid 
pair of Devon red cattle, with long, upturned horns ; 
sleek, glossy hair ; powerfully developed muscles ; 
and bones so fine, that they reminded me of those 
of a thorough bred race horse. It was really a 
pleasure to look at this high bred team ; for as he 
unhitched them from their .load, they wheeled 
gracefully to the right, and marched into the field 
with the stately tread of a proud pair of highly 
disciplined grenadiers. Well might a man be proud 
to dnve such a pair of cattle. Uncle Sim's team, 
of the old mare and seven yoke of steers, were 
now released from their fast sticking burden, and 
the Major's powerful reds hitched on in their place. 
Their master now patted them kindly on the oack, 
then standing a.9ide, gave one flourish around his 
bead, of a small switch about three feet long, 
which he carried merely to guide his team, when at 
the single word " go," which he spoke in a quick, 
low tone, they instantly bent their necks to the 
yoke, gave a sudden twist, then a quick jump, and 
m less time than Uncle Sim could cock nis aston- 
ished eye, they were at the top of the hill with his 
log. Lifting up both hands with profound amaze- 
ment at this unexpected feat, he let them fall a^in, 
and then taking his ox goad, he tossed it with a 
whiz to the Major's feet and said, " wall, who'd a 
thought it now ] them is a smart pair o' cattle of 
your'n, and you've won that whip any how. I 
would'nt take thtee and ninepence for it, cash 
down on the* nail — who'd a thought it — ^who'd a 
thought it. Wall, I guess there is somethin' in feed, 
arter all." — " Yes," I replied laughing, " and in 
stabling warm, and the curry comb and card, and in 
concentrating your force ; especially when you 
want to start a big log — ^heh ! Uncle Sim." 

Sergeant Teltrue. 

Food for Preonamt Amihals. — ^Every animal, 
while pregnant, should not only be full fed, but care 
elkould be taken that the food be of a proner kind. 
Recollect that the growing foetus has blood, nesh, and 
bones to form, as well as its mother -, and (heiefoine a 
greater proportion than ordinary of the constitu- 
ents which go to make these, must be supplied in 
the food of the dam, oUierwise the foetus wili suffer, 
and the dam also. Sugar, starch, fibrin, gluten, 
and the phosphates are particularly wanted; and 
happily all these are found in a mixture of good 
hay, srain of all kinds, and roots. But it is neces- 
sary mat the pregnant animal be fed with the whole 
of each kind y for the bran alone of wheat, rye, or 
com, would not be sufficient, as these contain little 
of gluten, fibrin, o r starch. 

Extraoedinart Tbotting in Tandem. — ^Wil- 
liam S. Reed, recently trotted Grey Harry and Bet- 
sey Baker, harnessed in tandem, one mile round 
the Union Course, Lone Island, without a breaks in 
two minutes and forty-four seconds. 



MONOGRAPHS OP VARIETIES OP FRUITS. 

A thorough, scientific examination of the capa- 
bilities of America, for the production of fruits, 
is yet to be made. Very little has been attempted, 
ana much less performed, in examining the soil of 
different sections of our vast domain : studying 
critically ^e effects of climate and soil, upon its 

Sroductions ; and tracing the history and habits Ot 
le fruits, scattered through our widely extended 
orchards. Indeed, I have thought it strange, that 
the leisure and curious research of some of our 
many amateur cultivators and others, should 
never, have produced one thorough monograph 
of a single fmit. Let one example be taken, as 
illustrative of my meaning. 

The Rhode Island Greening, is a standard apple. 
It has gone out from the North, to the South, as far 
as Virginia ; westward it will be found occasion- 
ally, as far down as Kentucky, and even Tennes- 
see. It increases in abundance, as we come to 
the orchards of New England emigrants, until it 
reaches the extreme north of our territorial limits. 
It is thus cultivated in a range of twenty degrees 
of latitude, and nearly thirty of longitude. In this 
vast extent, it is found upon all geological forma- 
tions ; at various decrees of elevation, and under 
exceedingly diverse dimates. What is the natural 
history of this tree, under these conditions ? What 
is the effect of soils-^-of heat or cold, in different 
proportions — of special culture ? What is its pet' 
sonal history % Who introduced it into various lo- 
calities : or what class of settlers ? If no one in- 
dividual can be known, what remarkable trees have 
existed 1 What sports, or prodigies are known 1 
What has been the nurseryman's experience of the 
various methods of working it % Wnat superiority 
or abatement of excellence, is manifested under 
specisd circumstances ? A comparison of its fruit 
in New England, the Middle States, the lower 
Western States, and the u]^per Western States. No 
enthusiastic pomcdogist, will ask of what use such 
a. monograph could be. A minute study of any 
single variety would throw peat light upon the 
obscurest part of pomology — the habtts of trees. It 
would give more precision to the cultivation 
of fruits. It would afford many curious pro- 
blems, or solutions of problems, in v^table physi- 

Meanwhile, if those who have not the leisure to 

Srepare such a work, will contribute any materials, 
isconnected and imperfect though they may be, 
they will indirectly prepare the way for some one 
hereafter to perform the work. 

Just now the rage is for descriptions of fruit, 
accompanied by engravings. The first effort, of 
which we are informed, is that by Mr. Hoily, of 
Philadelphia. To what extent it was executed 
we do not know. A beginning was made of a litho- 
graphic series, by Charles Elliott, of Cincinnati. 
One number only was issued. Boston publishes at 
this time, two series j Mr. Hovey editing one, and 
the other coming out under the superintendence of 
a committee of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety. Mr. Downing, of Newburgh, is also 
putting through the press a similar work. At ano- 
ther time, it will be a pleasant task to ex.amine the 
relative excellences of these costly contributions to 
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pomology. Could a belter oppoHnnity occur tot 
monogimphs of the most thoTOueh character ! 

H. W. Bkecbu, 
Brooklyn. N. Y. Dec. 1847. 

We have the pleasure of announcing to oar 
readers, that the Rev, Henry W. Beecher will be a 
regular contributor to our journaf the present year. 
His articles iril) be principally on pomology, to 
which he has paid much attention. He is consi- 
dered one of the best informed, and most original 
writers on this subject. Domestic affliction, in the 
lose of a proniigin^ child, and the engrossing cares 
of a new situation, have prevented bii giving a 
more elaborate article for this month, as he had in- 
tended. Our readers will recollect that he has re- 
cently removed from Indiana, and is aow installed 
aa pastor of the Plymontb Church, at Brooklyn, one 
of the largest and most respectable, of that rapidly 

5 rowing city. When a resident at the west, Mr. 
eecher edited the Indiana Farmer, far several 
years, m ainalettr. The pomological articles which 
then appeared in that journal, were read with mnch 
interest, and very generally copied throughout the 

The exportation of fruit has at length grown up 
to no trifling item of our foreign commerce, while 
its consumption at home for the past few years 
has been greatly on the increase ; it is highly 
proper, therefore, that more attention be given to 
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The best horse power, decidedly, with which we 
are acquainted, is that more commonly known 
among us as Taplin'x. Figure 8, gives a good 
idea of it. It has a wooden rim or circle, from 18 
to 20 feet in diameter, to which iron ae^enta are 
bolted on the under side. These gear into a cog 
wheel, which revolving, turns a drum or pulley on 
fte same shaft, which moves the machinery by a 
belt; or it may be geared on to the cog wheel by 
Other cog wheels. The horses are attached to 
whiffle trees, hooked on to the arms close where 
they .'oin the tin, and thu.s move the power as ihey 
travel round. It can be transported easily from 
place to place in a common farm wagon, and may 
De set up in twenty minutes, and taken down in 
half that time. It is simple in its construction, not 
liable to get out of order, and when so, ie easily 
repaired. It may work in the open field, though it 
is belter to have it under cover when stationary, 
eapeeially during stormy or very hot weather. 

When the team is to be attached to this power, 
take the pin out of the standard which keeps the 
rim np on a level, and lo^er one side of the rim i 
to within two feet of the ground ; now step a I 



e ground ; now step a I 



horse over, then swing it ronnd to the next hook 
for a whiffle tree and step over another horse, aad 
so continue till as many are put on as are wanted. 

For efficiency, durability, and simplicity, we pre* 
fer this power to all othera. Price $55 to 976, 
according to size and quality. We recommend that 
size which costs highei>t, as the moat serviceable, 
easiest worked, and cheapest in the end. 

dressing' WOONDa 
EvEBT farmer is liable to have his cattle woaod- 
ed. Sometimes these wounds are doDgerons froai 
the loss of blood, or they leave unsightly swellings 
and scars; it is therefore highly necesaaiy, that 
they should understand the best mode of dreesing 

The first thing to be done is, properly to secure 
the animal, so that it shall not be able to injare the 
operator ; then the wounded parts should be care- 
fully cleansed, and every foreign substance re- 
moved. If the wound bleeds profusely, especially 
if the blood fiows in jets and is of a florid color, 
it shows that an artery is wounded, and this should 
be secured. The best mode todo this is, to apptv 
a ligature to the bleeding vessel, that is, tic a small 
string round it if possibb. If this can not be done, 
then take a wire about eight inches long, pnt one 
end in a round stick for a handle, bend the other 
end about an inch from the extremity like a hook, 
put this instrumentinafireandheatittoawhileheat, 
and then sear the mouihi of the bleeding vessels. 
This will generally stop the flow of blood at once. 
The parts should now be examined, and the shape 
of the wound observed ; then with a larn 
needle, aimed with a strong thread wul 
twisted and waxed, take a stitch including 
the parts about half an inch from the edges 
of uewound; theutiein abow kncrt. The 
first sliteh should betaken in any angle or 
other definite point, so that the parts may 
be drawn exacuy in thtir origintd poiilion f 
after this, several other stitches may be' 
token about an inch from each other. When 
they are all tied, perhaps some parte may not b« 
properly adjusted ; now untie the bow knots and 
draw them tighter until the edges are in opposilicm. 
Next aerape some lint from a piece of coarse linen 
and cover the wound, which should be secured in 
its situation by a proper bandage. No other appK- 
cation ii Tieeesnry ; tor a wound bound up in its 
blood, and kept so without once removing the ban- 
dies till it gets well, will be cured quicker and 
leave a smaller scar, tlian in any other way. Salrea 
eni applications of all kinds, generally do more 
injury Uian good. 

If thei« should be a difflcnlty in passing the liga- 
ture through the skin, a hole may first be made 
with a sm^ awl. After four to six days, unless 
the weather be cold and unpleasant, these dressings 
may be removed, when g eritrally the wotmd will 
be found perfectly healeo. 

VitrsBiBLB Apfuc Tbee. — An apple tree, near 
Hartford, Connecticut, brought from England, and 
planted where it now stands tvo kuiidred and tight 
ytart ago, bore a small quantity of fruit the present 
season.' The tree has only a mere shell of IIm 
trunk, with a few small green branches. 
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HINTS TO MOTHERS. 

I HAVE been very much gratified to see a portion 
of your columns appropriated to the contributions of 
the ladies ; but I regret that so few competent, tho- 
rough going houseiwives are unwilling others should 
derive benefit from their experience. Any in- 
struction in housewifery would be of more ser- 
vice than they imagine : for it is a lamentable fact 
that most young ladies nave but a very superficial 
knowledge of housekeeping, till necessity compels 
them to leam. I do not believe there is any divi- 
sion of labor necessary for our support, which 
could be more benefited by good management, 
order, and punctuality, than that of the house ; and 
there is none in which a judicious system would 
contribute more towards our happiness and comfort. 

What is the reason that the daughters of some of 
our very best housewives, not unfrequently make 
improvident housekeepers, is a question I have 
often heard asked, but never satisfactorily answered. 
As far as my observation has extended, this diffi- 
culty is generally owing to their domestic educa- 
tion, and is of course chargeable in a great measure 
to the mother. In the first place, most mothers 
while their children are ^oung, are obliged to per- 
form a large share of their own work, and find it 
much easier, as well as more expeditions, to do it 
themselves, than to superintend tne tardy perform- 
ances of an awkward pair of little hanas in their 
first atten\pt8 at housework. Consequently the 
young novice remains idle, or is constantly in 
school, until she loses all relish for useful employ- 
ment. Others may be silly enough, althoueh they 
have always been obliged to work themselves, to 
conceive it derogatory for a young lad^ even to 
knew how to wonc ; and I have known instances 
where the mother has labored as assiduously to pre- 
vent the necessity of her daughters taking part in 
the household services, as she would to preserve 
them from some terrible disgrace or calamity. From 
whichever cause the difilculty arises, the mother 
who willinflrly allows a daughter to marry with no 
other kno'vnedge of housekeeping than has been ac- 
quired as a looker on, is doine her an incalculable 
injury, and deserves to be cnaf^ed with a large 
share of folly and indiscretion, with hall the unhap- 
piness expenenoed by an i^orant young house- 
keeper ; for it cannot be denied that much domestic 
discord has arisen from this veiy source. The 
young husband who had heem bred to habits of 
order and punctuality, would feel his comfort very 
much abridged, if obliged to accommodate him- 
self to the irregularity of his household afiyrs, if 
left entirely to the care of ordinary hirelings, to say 
no&ing of the addition of expenses. 
«• It k not necessary that a young lady should be 
drilled for half a dozen years in domestic service, 
in order to understand housekeeping ; neither is it 
necessacy that she should be deprived of reasonable 
recreation or amusement. If sue has been accus- 
tomed to perform but a share in the difierent depart- 
ments of labor in a well regulated family, she will 
have acquired all the knowledge necessary for a 
beginner, without any greater effect than wiU prove 
most salutary to the h^dth of mind and body. 



If ladies who have had some ftirty or forty years* 
experience in housekeeping would occasionally im- 
part a little of their experimental knowledge through 
the medium of agricultural journals, it would be 
highly appreciated by those who are just com- 
mencmg on their ^* doubtful pilgrimage.*' I do not 
mean merely recipes for various kinds of cookery, 
but the best, easiest, and most economical method of 
doing ail kinds of household labor ; in a word, we 
want ^* Housekeeping made Easy.^ 

A Farmxr's Wife. 

Onondaga HUl. N. Y , Nov, 1847. 

THE EFFECTS OF COSMETICS ON THE 

SKIN. 

Soap containing a due proportion of alkali, 
exercises a solvent ])ower upon the cuticle, a mi- 
nute portion of which it dissolves; but when it 
contains a small prepondennoe of oily matter, as a 
principal part of the finer kinds of* soap do, it me- 
chanically softens the skin a|id promotes its smooth- - 
ness. Almond, Naples, and Cftstile soaps are es* 
teemed for these properties, and miUc of roses, cold 
cream, and almond paste are used for a similar pur- 
pose. To produce an opposite effect on the skin 
and harden the cuticle, ^dcohol. Bay rum, §au de 
Cologne^ acids, astringent salts, &c., are commonly 
employed. Tie frequent use ol hard water has a 
similar effect. The application of the iast-nam^ 
articles is ^nerally for me purpose of strengthening 
or preservmg any given part of the system against 
the action of heat, cold, moisture, &c., as sore lips, 
chapped hands, or chilblains ; but in this respect, 
oils, pomades, and oleaginous substances axe pre- 
ferable. 

Another class of cooneties is employed to give an 
artificial bloom, or delicacy to the skin. Kouge 
and carmine are tiie articles most generally used to 
communicate a red color. The former is tiie only 
substance that can be employed, without injury, to 
brighten a lady^s complexion ; though the latter inn 
parts unrivalled beauty, it leaves a sallowness to* 
the skin which it is difficult to remove Starch pow- 
der may be employed to impart a white tint to tha 
skin, and is peiisctly handess, as also is very 
finely powdend magnesia; but several metallie 
compounds sold at the shops, as trisnitiate, sub- 
chloride, and oxid of biamiKh (pearl white), carbo- 
nate of lead (flake white), white {xrecipitates, &e., 
frequently used to revive faded complexions, are . 
not only mjnrious to the skin, but act as poisons, if 
taken up by the absorbents. The employmeDt of 
liquid preparations, containiAg sugar ot lead, whieh 
are commonly sold under the name of ^ milk of 
roses,^' ''*■ cream of roses," &c., is equally iniurioiMu 
Anotlksr disadvantage sif these white metallic pitt-> 
paiationsy is, that \£»y readily turn black when ex* 
posed to the action of sulphuretted hydrogen gas^ 
or the vapors of sulphar, which frequently escape, 
from our eoal firts. There are numerous mstaacss 
on record, of a whole company beinff alarmed \j 
the pearly complexioa of one A its belles, suddeidy 
changing into a sickly gray, bine, or black. But 
tdfter all, the best puritan oi the skin are soap and 
water, followed by tiie use of a couss doth, in- 
stead of the eostly and soft diapers, that are com-' 
monly employed ; and &e best Maiitf)fstv are healthi 
exercise, and good temper. C. 
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WHY THE FIBRES OP COTTON ARE IMPRO- 
PER FOR SURGEON'S UNT. 

It has loBg been observed that cotton doth, 
however fine it may be, cannot, without injury, be 
substituted for linen in the preparation of surgeon's 
lint ; and some authors, particularly Lenwenhoek, 
have imagined that they had found the reason of 
this, in the shape of the fibres of the cotton, which 
were conceived to have two fiat sides, and that each 
of their minute parts must consequently have two 
acute angles or edges. These acttte edges were 
conceived to be not only thinner and more subtle 
than the fleshy globules of which a wound is com- 
posed, but also more firm and stiff. Hence it was 
argued, that, upon the application of the fibres of 
cotton to a wound, their ed^es must not only hurt 
and irritate the globules of the flesh, but also inces- 
santly cut the new matter brought to them to pro- 
dace new ileedi ; whereas, on the contrary, it luis 
been contended that the linen ordinarily used in 
wounds, is composed of little round parts, situated 
very close to each other, and when employed in 
larire masses, is incapable of hurting or irntatmg the 
globular parts of the flesh. * 

The above explanation, which at best is ridicu- 
lous* has been admitted by authors of note <m 
chemistry, notwithstanding it is obvious that the 
minute fibres of cotton, even if they were as sharp 
as supposed, could do but little harm when sepa^ 
rated from the living flesh, by an inert coagulum or 
pus. Besides, the microscope assures us that this 
shape of the fibres of cotton exists only in the im- 
aginations of those who have not observed them. 
Tne fibres of cotton consist of minute tubes anala- 
gous to the small hairs of the grasses, although 
much larger, which are ascertained to be merely 
elongated cells, closed at both ends, and filled with 
a substance tending to organize. They beeome flat 
by drying, after which they present the appear- 
ance of a band with fringed edges and a raised bor- 
der. It is also certain that these bands or fibres of 
cotton are much more flexible than the tubes of 
hemp or flax. If then, the lint acted mechanically, 
that which is made of hemp or flax would be more 
hurtful than that which consists of cotton ; and yet 
experience shows the contrary. We must then 
seek the explanation elsewhere, and a very natural 
one is to be found in the phenomena of capillary 
attraction. The fibres of hemp and flax are tubes 
open at both ends ; and the watering to which they 
are usually subjected, empties them of all the juices 
which they contain. Those of cotton on the other 
hand, are nairsshut at both ends, and filled with a 
substance tending to organize, which no water nor 
vrashing can remove from them. It is, then, evi- 
lent that the tubes of linen will be more proper 
than the hairs of cotton for imbibing blood or pus ; 
for lint made of the latter will not imbibe an3rthing, 
but will only allow a free passage amon^ its fibres 
to any liquid which would have run off just in the 

same manner without it. 

■■ ■ ii-i^i- 

How TO Scour or Clean Ciloth. — ^This is best 
done on a small scale, as for articles of wearing 
appar^ to., by dissolving a little soap in water, 
and afterwards mixing it with a little ox gali, 
touching over all the spots of grease, dirt, &c., with 



the mixture, and rubbing them well with a stiff 
brush until they are removed. After this, the 
article may be well rubbed all over with a brush or 
sponge, dipped into some warm water, to w hich the 
previous mixture and a little more ox gall has been 
added. When this has been properly done, it only 
remains to thoroughly rinse the article in clean 
water, until the latter passes off uncolored, when 
it must be hung up to dry. 

MODE OP KEEPING A STOCK REGISTER. 

Presuming you will not be unwilling to hear 
occasionally from a youne correspondent, I have 
ventured to introduce myself to your notice in pre- 
senting, for the benefit of numerous worthy readers 
of this Department, who may find themselves un- 
occupied-during some of these " nice long winter 
evemngs," a few pages from my Stock Register, 
which may be explained as follows : — 

The title page contains the name and residence of 
the owner. 

The index shows the numbers and names of the 
animals, and the pages where they may be 
found. 

Page 1, denotes the list or register belonging to a 
cow, called " Brindle," by way of distinction. Itcou« 
sists of three principal divisions, the two lower ones 
being subdivided. The upper one is appropriated 
for the name, number, birtn, and pedigree } the mid- 
dle, for the names of males she is put to, with the 
dates of such union ; and the lower for the names 
and numbers of calves, with the times of their 
births. The narrow column at the left hand con- 
tains figures which correspond to each of the two 
lower divisions, so that if prefixed to a calf, it will 
show, by looking for the same in the middle divi- 
sions, its sire, etc., and vice versA, 

Page 8, differs only from the preceding as regards 
the filling up of the middle divisions, females being 
inserted ' instead of males. The figures in the 
coliunn are continued from page 7. 

Page 30, is headed <^ calves." Four columns are 
there seen designated, for reference to this explana- 
tion, A, B, C, D. 

A, contains the numbers of calves. 

B, do names do. 

C, do number of dams. 

D, do concise remarks. 

Here calves are entered soon after being dropped 
Those considered of value as future breeders are 
named, whilst those sold to the butcher or others, 
are merely mentioned by their sex. The privileged 
ones remain in this list until they become parents, 
when they are transferred to the blank register in the 
preceding part of the book. A note of this trans- 
fer is ms^e in column D, by a " V. p." For illus- 
tration, see Nos. 4, 5, 6, and 7. No. 8, a male, 
from No. 2, or Kathleen, is remarked as "B. 116, 
4w. 3c ," which simply means, ^^ butchered weight," 
116 pounds, 4 weeks old, 3 cents per pound. See 
also Nos. 9, 30 and 31 . Dolly Yarden (25) is seen 
to be noticed as '^D. V. Mem.," meaning *^dead, 
vide Memoranda." Nos. 28 and 29, are " S. J. 
Brown, Iw. $5," or sold to J. Brown, 1 week old. 
Price $6. 

Page 40, is devoted to " Memoranda," or general 
Renmrks more in detail than could be elsewhere al • 
lowed. CALvui Coultsr Jr. 

October 29, 1847. 
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raoK. 

L Biindle...:; 1 

9. Katbleen 9 

8. Nancy Dawaoa 8 

4. Poggy.., 4 

8. AUceLee 6 

6. KateNickleby 6 

7. Harrey Biroli 7,8,9 
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Fel 


BBZNBLE (I.) 
K 14, 1638. 
Dam, Lady Jane, by Charlet. 

d.9, MoUy, by 






1 
9 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 

• 

1 
9 

3 
4 
6 

6 

7 


ILoberL ........a...... 


Jnly 98, 1840. 
Aug. 14, 1841. 
Jane 80, 1849. 
July 8,1848. 
May 16, 1844. 
June 16, 1845. 
May 93, 1646. 


Robert, 


R. Harrifon^s, 


G. WUbod's 


Harrev Birch. 


HarvoT Birch. .••...... 


Harvey Birch 




Alice Lee (v.) 


May 9,1841. 
May 97, 1842. 
Apr. 6,1843. 
Mar. 81, 1844. 
Feb. 17, 1645. 
Mar. 18, 1846. 
Feb. 26, 1847 


H. Birch (vii.) 


Female (xi.) 

Eemale (xiiL) 


Male (six.) 


Cherry (xxviL) 

Male<xxxU.) 





May 97, 



7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

19 



7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



(VIL) 



Dim, Briadle ( i. ) by Robert 



E. Niekleby(Ti.).... 

N. Dawson (ill.) 

Brindle(L) 

Alice Lee (▼.) 

Peggy Ov) 

Kathleen (U.) 

D. Yarden (zzv.) .. . . 
Rory O'More (xxvf.). 

•herrv (xxrli.) 

Female (xxtUL) 

Male (xxix.) 

Female (xxx.) 



May 98, 1845. 
June 14, *< 
June lA) 
June 91, 
July 8, 
Aug. 7, 



K 

a 
u 



Mar. 2, 
Mar. 18, 
Mar. IS, 
Mar. 98, 
Apr. 13, 
May 9, 



1848. 

u 

« 
u 
:c 



8 



1842. 



30 

' OALYB8. 


A. 


B. 


C. 

« 

9 
6 


D. 


4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

B6 
36 
37 
28 
39 
SO 
tl 


A^e JjsV...!.. 
KateNickleby,.. 
Harvey Blroh, . . 
Male, ...,. 


*^5. 

«» 6. 

« 7, 8, 9. 
B. 118, 4 w.-^. 
B. 196, 4 w.— 80. 

D. Y. Mem. 

S. J. Brown» 1 w.-^4K» 
« « e^ 

B. 138, 4 W.-40. 
B. 130, 4 w.— 46. 


Female, 

* » » 

Dolly Yarden, .. 
Rory O^More,... 

CheriTf ..•••••• 

Female, 

Male 


Female, 

Male, 






1842. 
June 30. 

1843. 
Jan. 16. 
May 4. 
Deo. 23. 



1844. 
Jan. 3. 

184& 
Aug. 30. 

1847. 
Apr. 97. 



Paid R. Harriaon lor Qta of b«U— 76e. 

Brindle dried off 

Bfir. Robiaion Dr. to vm orbiill-40c 

Alice Lee (ft) liok. Cleaned moath wiOi 

■alt and pepper. 
WelL 

Commenoed feeding eanota. 

Dolly Yarden CM) found dead la pMtwra. 
Came unknown. 

Tamed oowa into Lot H. 



FOREfGlT AGBICaLTiniAL NEWS. 



FOaEION AORICULTURAL NEWS. 

Br the arrival of the Steamer Britannia, we are in 
receipt of our foreign journals to the 19th of November. 

Markets. — Jlshes, a slight decline. CoUon^ no change. 
Fiirwrand Mealj firm at a small advance. Provisions, 
same as per oar last, with the exception of ckeese^ which 
had fallen 2s. per cwi. Wool in better demand. Other 
articles of American produce, no chan^. 

Money was a little easier, with a slight fall in the 
rate of interest Failures still continue amonf the 
large houses, with innumerable small ones. How- 
ever, the crisis was considered paat, and we may look 
fi>r better times per next steamer. 

DisiirfecHng FlwH, — One of the greatest boons which 
chemistry could confer, at the present day, would be 
the discovery of some substance Easily and cheaply 
procured, that would at once have the power c^ prevent- 
ing the volatilization of the gases formed during ani- 
mal and vegetable decomposition, and at the same time 
rendering them fitted for use as manures. Many sub- 
itances, such as chlorine, nitrate of lead, gypsum, char- 
coal, and sulphate of Iron, have long been known to pos- 
sess the power of decomposing the noxious gases given 
out during putrefaction, and forming with them solid 
or fluid substances; but the expense, or the injurious 
oatore of the reagents, is such, that the matter acted upon 
by them cannot be profitably employed as manure. 

Public attention, however, fn England, and particu- 
larly on Continental Europe, has recently been called 
to a preparation, otiginallv used by Messrs. Dam of 
Brossels, and Coutaret of Paris, and patented by 
Charles F. EUerman, late British Consul at Antwerp, 
which, the discoverers assert, possesses the desirable 
quUities mentioned above. Numerous experiments 
have been made in England, France, and Belgium, be- 
fore public authorities and a number of scientific men, 
to test the efficacy of the *' disinfecting" or *' deodoriz- 
ing" process, all of whom bear testimony to the perfect 
success of instantly rendering the snbstances inodorous, 
excepting the reagent itself which emitted a faintly 
sourish smell. The agent employed is a fluid, which, 
on being added to night soil or other animal matter, in 
a state of decomposition, in the proportion of one part 
in eight to one part in thirty-two, immediately arrests 
the process and prevents the escape of those goes that 
give these substances their disagreeable odor. For the 
puipose, then, of disinfecting drains, cesspools, slaugh- 
ter nouses, hospitals, manure heaps, and other places, 
this process may be regarded as the most efiective of 
any Mtbefto iatrodoeed. 

The discoverers and patentee of this reagent speak in 
posUive terms with regard to its value in manufactur- 
ing manure, but at present no experiments have beeai 
performed to test this point The manure formed by 
this fluid in connection with night soil, blood, &c., is free 
finom disagreeable odor, and greatly resembles })oudrette; 
but, on account of the focility and rapidity with which 
it may be prepared, it U stated that it can be sold at a 
mueh cheaper rate. It is also asserted that the com- 
pouBd thus formed eoatains 4 per cent of azote^ whilst 

Sudretle contains but 1| per cent II is conjectured 
It this fluid is a preparation of iron ; and it is well 
known that sulphate of iron, as an agent for fixing 
the gases of decomposing oivaaic matter, is, that the 
iron unites with the phosphoric acid of the compound 
and forms an insoluble pnosi^ate of iron, thus depriv- 
ing the manure of one of its most important constitu- 
ents. Whether such a result occurs in the employment 
of tUs reagent or not, we must wait the result of ex- 
periment to determine. It may have sufficient good 
qua&ties to recommend it as a cheap and usefUl fertile 
ner^ even thoqgh a portion of the phosphates should be 
thus rendered useless. 

It is stated by Mr. EUerman that one part of this fluid 
to one hondced parts of decomposing matter issuffieieat 



in most cases for the purpose of manure. Should it be 
found, then, to answer this use, and be sold at one skil- 
ling sterling (3*2| cts.) per gallon, as offered by the pa- 
tentee, it can but be regarded as one of the most im- 
portant applications of chemistry to agriculture that 
has ever existed, however remote the ase. 

Ag€ o/ P<m/fry.— Farmers usually sell poultry alive, 
excepting in some parts of the countrv, such as the 
Borders, where geese ate killed and pmcked for flie 
sake of their feathers before being sent to market. 
Poulterers in towns, on the other hand, kill and pluck 
ever^ sort of fowl for sale, so that the purchaser nas it 
in his power to judge of the carcass ; and if he buys an 
inferior article at a high price, it must be liis own 
fkult It is easy to judge oi a filudesd fowl, whether 
old or young, by the state of the legs. If a hen's spur 
is hard, and the scales on the legs rough, she is old, 
whether you see her head or not ; but the head will cor- 
roborate your observation, if the under bill is so stiff' 
that vou cannot bend it down, and the comb thick and 
rough. A young hen has only the rudiments of spurs, 
the scales on the legs smooth, glossy, and fresh colored, 
whatever the color may be, the claws tender and short, 
the under bill soft, and the comb thin and smooth. An 
old hen turkey has rough scales on the legs, callosities 
on the soles of the feet, and long strong claws ; a young 
one the reverse of all these mancs« When the feathers 
are on, and the old turkey cock has a long beard, a 
young one but a sprouting one : and when they are ofi", 
the smooth scales on the legs oecide.the point, besides 
difference of size in the wattles of the neck and in the 
elastic shot upon the nose. An old goose, when alive, 
is known by the rough legs, the strength of the wings, 
particularly at the pinions, the thickness and strength 
of the bill, and the firmness and thickness of the fea- 
thers : and when plucked, by the legs, pinions and bill, 
and the coarseness of the skin. Ducks are distinguish- 
ed by the same means, but there is this diffisrence, that 
a duckling's bill is much longer in proportion to the 
breadth of its head than an old duck. A young pigeon 
is discovered by its pale colored, smoodi scaled, tender, 
collapsed feet, and tne yellow lodg down interspersed 
among the feathers. A pigeon that can fly has alwm 
red colored less and no down, and is then too old K>r 
use. — Book of the F\trm, 

CuUivation of Flaa in Irdand.-^A fine speci- 
men of flax has been exhibited at Cork. The crop 
grown in Mayo has been estimated at £70 per ton. 
the tow sold for jC38 per ton. 

Haiwarra Mops, — ^Hitherto we have been entirely 
dependant on importation fh>m England and America 
for this essentia? article to the brewing of sound and 
wholesome beer. It is no stretch of the imagination to 
predict that in the course of four or five years our native 
l^rowth of hops will supersede the neosasity of import- 
mg them. From an estimate of the quantity of neer 
brewed in Australia, the annual consumption of hops 
cannot be less than fifly tons. A sample of colonial 
hops has been sent us, which, we are assured by those 
who are competent judges, may be put in competition 
with the best imported £ent hops, without losing any- 
thing by the comparison. — Sfdnev paper. 

Swine in Porlugal.-^Besiats the short squat thickset 
China hog prevalent in the northern provinces, there is 
another breed, remarkable for its size and long lanky 
flat sides, as though pressed between two deal boards, 
exceedingly high in Done, standing as high as any of 
our race of donkevs, but twice as long in body. Al- 
though very flat, this is inlaycd, as it were, with flesh 
in due proportion, owing to the extraordinary mo<?e of 
feeding, and the enormous exercise taken during their 
perigrinations, traversing manv hundred miles through 
dense woods, deep valleys, and lofty mountains before 
returning to their homesteads to be slaughtered.— {7ar<2- 
entfrr* Chnmide. 
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DapLTCATE Articles. — Some of our correspondents 
are in the habit of sending us a copy of articles which 
they also forward to other periodicals for publication. 
We will say, with all due respect, that we want 
ttone such; for by publishing: them simultaneously 
or after another paper, would make it appear as if 
we had copied it from such paper without giving 
it the proper credit. If, therefore, we cannot be fur- 
nished with articles written for and sent to oar paper 
ezcluaa^ely, we do not wish them at all. 

iMPBoysD SrocK pon the Soitth. — We had the 
plearare of forwarding, the past month, to Mr. E. R. 
Brown of Gallatin, MiasL, two beautiful Devon heif- 
ers, and a noble pair, each, of Cotswold and South- 
down sheep. All these were bred by Mr. L. P. Allen, 
of Bufialo, and are excellent representatives of his 
fine stock. Mr. Brown ordered last year, a number 
of Merino sheep, selected from the flodcs of oar most 
noted breeders, and has at various other times pur- 
chased choice animals at the north. He certainly 
deserves great credit for his enterprise, and we trust 
that his efforts to improve the stock at the south will 
be crowned with marked success. We know not of a 
superior region of country in the XTnited States, to the 
upper part of the State of Mississippi, for rearing 
stock; and we have no doubt that within ten years, 
it will become celebrated for its fine beef, mutton, pork, 
and pbrihaps even dairy products. 

Annual AonaEss of the State AoRicuLTuaAL So- 
ciety.— Professor Norton, of Yale College, is to deliver 
this address at the next annual meeting of the Soci- 
ety at Albanv, on the 19th inst. We have no doubt 
that it will be an able -and instructive one, and we 
bespeak a general attendance to hear it 

The PiOTOBuz. Hisroar or Sholavd: being a 
History of the People as well as a History of the King- 
dom. Illustrated by severel hundred wood cuts of 
Moanmental Records. Coins, Civil and Military Cos- 
tame. Domestic Builoings, Furniture, and Ornaments ; 
Cathedrals and other great works of Architecture: 
Sports, and other Illustrations of Manners • Mechanical 
Inventions; Portraits of the Kings nndCclueens; and 
remarkable Historical Scenes. By George L. Craik 
and Charles McParlane, assisted by other contributors. 
New York: Harper db Brothers. Vol. iii., pp. 886, 
large octavo. Price, 95 cents per number, or $3.60 a 
volume. Prom what we have already said concerning 
this work, which, by general consent is pronounced the 
most reliable, accurate, and admirably arranged history 
of Great Britain that has ever appeared, it would seem 
saperfluons for us to add anything more ; but as its onb- 
lication progresses, we become more familiar with its 
contents, new features in its pages are brought to mind, 
and we can speak more coniidently of its merits. To 
read this work with care and attentively examine its 
illastrations, is in itself an education, and would beim- 
poaaible for a man to accomplish without attaining 
some degree of refinement Mr. Prescott, the learned 
author of "Ferdinand and Isabella/' says:— "The 
pictorial Illustrations are admirable, not merely as 
embelUshnn/ents, but for the information they convey: 
sustaining the text in a manner that presents it still 
more vividly to the reader's mind; conveying, indeed, 
much of which, from the nature of the subject, it is im- 
possible to give an adequate idea by description alone. 
The reader who has studied English history in the 
great works of Hume, Lingaitl, ix Hallam, will find 
still mach to be gleaned frmn a work like the present, 
which, with the narrative of events portrayed by these 
historians, combines the fruits of antiquarian and oriti- 
cal researches in walks which they have not entered. 
He wiU gather, in short, firom the study of these vol- 
omes a more thorough and satisfactory view of the in« 



terior organization of the country, its dcmestic resour- 
ces, and its progrsss in civilisation, than is to be fiaond 
in any single work with which I am acquainted." 

We would invite the special altention of the directors 
or trustees of libraries, as well as the agricultural com- 
munity generally, to the preeminent claims of this ster- 
ling and most important publication ; a^d repeat, that 
every family in our land, who ca^ afibrd i^ shoold 
avail themselves of its perusal. 

The Fruits op Akerica; by C. M. Hoviey. editor 
of the Magazine of Horticulture. Boston ; Hovey A 
Co., 1 Merchant's Row, and C. M. Saxton, S05 Broad- 
way, N. y. Large octavo with colored engraving. 
Price $1 a number. The third number of this superb 
work has been received and fully equals oar expecta- 
tions. It contains the description and figures of the 
Swan's Orange Pear; the Sweet Montmorenci Cher- 

Pr J the Hovey's Seedling Strawberry j and the Boston 
ine Strawberry. 

Th« ScifiNTiFic Ambbioar s 'a weekly newspaper, 
published by Munn & Co., Ijfe Pulton St, N. vf, at 
$2 per annum, one half to be paid in advance, and the 
balance at the end of the year. 

Ths Hkmp Crop.-^A merchant of St. Lonis, writing 
to the editor of the Cincinnati Gazette, says:— 

** The most carefully formed estimates of the hemp 
crop of the Missouri River gives the product this year 
in round numbers, as, 13,000 tons. Add to this the 
product of the whole West beside, which may be set 
down at 17,000 tons, and you have an amocmt equal to 
60,000 tons — ^from this deauct the quantity used in the 
West in manufactures, say 12,000 toLs, and you have 
for export from 18 to 20,000 tons, or more than equal 
to the requirements of all northern seaporfs, and leaving 
a considerable quantity for export. 

A HoooisH CfoNVEYANCK.— A farmer of St. Alban's, 
Vermont, recently made a grand entree into that place, 
mounted on a small car drawn by four large hoes. 
He entered the town at a brisk trot, amidst the accla- 
mations of hundreds, who were soon drawn together to 
wimessthis uncommon spectacle. AAer making the 
tour of the market place three or four times, he went 
into the wood pack yard, bad his swinish cattle unhar- 
nessed and taken into a stable together, where they were 
regaled with a (rough full of beans and wash. They 
remained about two hours, while he dispatched ms 
business as usual at the market, when they were put to 
and driven home again, multitudes cheering him. 
This man. it is said, has only had these •nimiii]« under 
training six months. A gentleman on the spot ofitred 
him $240 for the concern as it stood, bat it was indig- 
nantly refused. — Ex, Paper. 

Statc Tolls on trb N. Y. Railroaos. — ^In exam-* 
ining the Freight Tariff made in reference to the law 
of the Legislatttre. which requires the railroad com- 
panies between Albany, Troy, and Buffalo, to pay to 
the Stat& canal toUs, distance being reckoned by the 
canal distances irom place to place, it will be poxseived 
that tc41s are exacted, in Bevml instances, on articles 
that would never pass through the canal at all, on 
account of their perishable natures. Of this class naay 
be included fresn meat in carcass, poultry, iresh fish, 
clams and oysters in the shell, sheep pelte, dbe. An- 
other class of articles are taxed which are perishable, in. 
part or woukl be very inconsiderable in quantity or in 
numbers, in their transit through the canal, as their 
demand is somewhat limited except during the mitpeiL- 
sion of navigation. Amane this class may be reck- 
oned live stock, butter, cheese, and eggs, to some 
extent, given apples, potatoes, lemons, oranges, pressed 
hay, field and garden seeds, dec., Ac. 

This tax, it must be remembered, is not levied at the 

expense of the railroad corporations, but has to be paid 

Iff the producers or eoosumers. It does seem to us 

that this subject demands pnfoUc attention, and that 

I these tolls should be established on eqnitable principle*. 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 

tBlCBIt CV&RBIf T III MEW YOBK, DBOBUBK& 15, 1647. 



4 33 

1 90 

I 16 

60 

76 

73 

76 

45 

40 

8 50 

58 



ASHES, Pots, perlOOlbs. fS 60 

Pcwis, » .*. do. 7 00 

BALE BOFE, < lb. 5 

BAEK, daercitron, dm, 36 OO 

BEANS, lYhlu, , bosh. 1 00 

BEESWAX, Am. Yellow, lb. 92 

BOLT EOPE» # do. 11 

BONES, jnroand, bush. 46 

BELSTLEB, Amwicaa, lb. 99 

BUTTBE, T(ible,s do. 15 

Shipping, do. 9 

CANDLES, Mould, Tallow, do. 12 

Sporni, do. 95 

Stearic do. 90 

CHEESE, ....do. 6 

COAL, Anthracite, 9000 lbs. 5 00 

COEDAGE, Amertcan, . . . . , \ ....... lb. II 

COTTON. ^ do. 6 

COTTONBAGGING.Ainer. hemp,. ...yard, 15 

FEATHEES, ..lb! 30 

FLAX, American, do. 7| 

FLOUE, Noithem and Woslem, bU. 6 00 

Fancy, .....do. 6 60 

Sonthem, do. 00 

Elehmond Olcy MHU do. 7 44 

Bnckwbeat, .do. 

OEAtK--whealWe8iVrn;.'.*.*!;.V.'*.V.buah.* 
Southern ....do. 

Ey«, da 

Com, Northern...... ....do. 

Soathern, * do. 

Barley do. 

Oats, Northern, do. 

Soathem, « do. 

GUANO, do. 

HAY.lnbalfl^ 100 Ibf 

HEMP, Ensila, clean, ion. 890 00 

American, water-iotted, da 100 00 

AnMKlcui, 4»w-ra(tod, da 140 00 

HIDES, Dry Southern, da T 

HOPS lb. 6 

HOENS : 100. 2 00 

LEAD, pig, do^4 18 

ShMtaodbar,.... Ib.*^* 4i 

lIBAUCom... »..bhl. 3 00 

Com, hhd. 16 75 

MOLASSES, New Orleans, gat. 97 

MUSTAED, American, Q». 16 

NAVAL Sl'OEES— TV, bU. 8 00 

Pitch ,..do 81 

' Eosln, do. 00 

Turpentine, ^.•..« do. *i 96 

SpintsTofpanUne, Sonthem, .t«..gaL 37. 

OIL, Unwed, American, da 58 

Gostor,..' da 120 

Lard, do. 85 

OILOAKB, lOOlhs. 186 

PEAS, Field, • bueh. 100 

PLA8TEE OP PAEIS, ton. 8 96 

Gnmnd, in bbls., of 300 lbs. 1 13 

PEOVmiONS-Beer, Mess, bbl. 8 25 

Prhne, do. 5 86 

Smoked, ....lb. 7 

Eoonds, in pickle,.. da 5 

PoilLBIees, bbl. 13 00 

Prime, do. 9 75 

Lud, lb. 10 

Baeon sides. Smoked, do. 6 

Inj^ckle, do. 5 

Hams, Smoked, do. 8 

nckled, do. 

BboaMen, Smoked,.... .do. 6 

Pickled, da 5 

BICB. 100 Ibe. 3 00 

BAI^, sack, 1 40 

.Cnmim, ...» « .bosh. 80 

SBBD8— Clovwr, lb. 6 

Timothy, ^ bush. 1 76 

Flax, clean 7 do. 10 00 

loagh, do. 86 

0QDA, Ash, eoBt'c 80 per cent. toda,. .. .lb. 3 

Snlnhale Soda, gioand, do. 1 

BU6AB, New Orleans, da 6 

BUM AC, American ton, 35 00 

TALLOW. lb. 8 

TOBA CCO, da 3 

WHISKET,Amcitoan, gal. 80 

WOOUI, Saxony,... lb. 35 

Merino., ...da 30 

Balfblood da 80 

CwuiHHi do***..* *••• 18 
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Ebxjoixs.— Very liUle change h4« taken place since onr last 
Prodaee keeps up remarkably well, in the absence of do very 
great foreign demand. 

Mnuy contfaines tl|(ht, but II lethoaglitltirin beBnHvabudane 
alter the first w eek hi Janoary, 

Tfu Weather has been nnprecedentiy mild and lainy dinii« 
the month. The thermometer has ranged generally fh>m 63^ to 
07o. No (hMtin the gronod, and many of the fanners aie plow- 
ing fur the spring «i«pe. 



To CoERBSfoNiiBirvs.-'^Tummanlealions have _ 

from Eevlewer. Wm. Baeon Wm. Wheddon, A Now Yotker, 
and Wm. H. Sotham. - 



AcKnowLaDOMSHTe.-^ Treatise on Caleareoos Aiannivs, 
Third Edition, fkom Edmnnd EnlBa, Eb(|. 



AMERICAN EQOHIATCHINO MAOHIN6. 

Patent€d A*. 90^ 1840w 

AFTER 15 months of placttcal demonsUmtlon, the subscriber 
Is enabled to present the above oKichlne to the pvblle with eon- 
fldenoe, as an aoxillary to the wanti of the Ihm honae. It ta so 
simple in its construotkMi and management, that a child caa in 
a short time superintend its operations, witn about an hoiu^s at- 
tention during the day ; and It reqtiiree no care after bed time 
Alcohol, or other high wtans, is found to be the ehsttp§8t and 
cleanest fuel, and by repeated trials, the aversfle cspease of Chia 
kind of fUel does not exceed a quarter of a cent an egg: flw the 
full term of twenty-one days. The chickens produced amheatthy 
and strong, aiid their flne appearance has been the iufaject of 
geneial reoMrk, among the many vlsltan (noiw) attending SaiU' 
toga. Full printed directions and explanatkMM accompany each 
machine. The machines are durable, and can be sent with 
safety through any of the ordinary channels of conveyanca 

PRICES. 

Na l.conuining between SaO and 300 eK>r....i90 
*' 2 « « MOandOCO^ lo 

" 3 « « SOOaoJlOOO « 40 

9*r Eights fbr towns, counties, or states, will be disposed of 
on very reaaonaMe terms. 
Eefereuce, Editor of Ahmricaii Agrioultiitist. 

L. O. HOFFMAN. 
JUbanjft Ftepi. 1, 1847. dSt 

TO PRACTICAL AND BCIENTIPiC PARMERB^ 

WANTED, a situation fbr an intelligent, welt'edncated young 
man to learn farming aa pmetiaed in the United States. Be hi 
wlUlDg to make himself usefal, and would expect no liuthOT !•• 
mnnemtion for his services. Address Cpo*t paid>, Alexander 
KirfciK'ood, care of 

Jit* A. B. ALLEN fc CO., 187 Water st, N. Y. 

ROCK SALT. 

THIS Salt is as hard aa alum, and Is the best known. It eooMS 
in large lumps, and Is the most stiiUMe and aamomitxA kind for 
stock. It may be placed on the ground in the open field when tt 
will be exposed for years to the weather wlUi but little waste. 
It is the best kind to put In a rack, manger or troM^,to be licked 
by horses, cattle, ana sheep, astliev maydeelva. By thtomym* 
stock never get an excess, or snfi&r Injary fhmi Its use. Price 01 
per hundred pounds, for a single barrel, or 78 cents per hundred 
pounds for laraer quantltlea. 

Jan. A. B. ALLEN ft CO., IST Water atieet, N. Y 

BCiONB FOR WINTER QRAFTINQ. 

WM E PEINCE «t Co., Sole Pronrietors of the Liansaa Bo- 
tanic Garden and Nurseries, and of the only exUnahe Sfpedmgm 
Or<nmd» qf bearing PrvU TVees on tftis /stand, will supply 
Scions at the folk>wUig rates, and their aeeniacy la expnasly 
guaranteed. 

For not leas than 40 varieties, that are priced at ordinary rates 
in our Catalogues, 86 cents per parcel, or 60 cents per dosen. 

New varleuBs, priced over 60 cents in our Catalognaa will be 
ehAfged the aame per parcel as for a tree. 

Plentiful well known varieties will be supplied at B80 down lo 
$10 per 1000, according to quantity and vanety. 

Scions of ail trees and slurnbs that grow Stom etttlngi^ wUl be 
supplied at proportionate raiaa. 

Fiaelungi L. /., January 1, 1847. i| 

PERUVIAN QUANC FOR BALE. 

TBE Peruvian Company having directed their agent In the 
CnUed Statea, Mr. Bartlett, to lalse the price oTGuaao to 880 per 
IM, It will now be sold by «a at thtt followlog prieea.*^ 

One ton or more a|cts.perlbw 

Smaller quantities 9|to3 '* « do. 

No allowance for tare, and no cfaatge for packages. Oaftage 
txinu 

Thia Ouano ia wanaaiad gannlne. and diraet flum the PomviaB 
Company's agent. A. B. ALLEN & CO., 187 Water-street. 



ADYBETISBHBNTS. 
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8UPERB GIFT BOOIC3 FOR 1848. 

ThmmaonH Seasons, Illnstrnteii with Mrenty-seTen ex- 
qiiiBibi D«8lgni by the Etching Cinb. Morocco gilt, S4: Mtulio 
gilt. $2.76. 

Tbls to a nn book: It fs nil beaoty— poem, fniat, IHiinraiioiw, 
and bindlnir.— New York Tribmne. 

0aM9mtlMk*9 Poems, Ultuitrated with Bumarotu ezqubite 
deaHms by the Btehlog Club, ftorocco gilt, $3.75 ; Musliq gilt, 

KUton^ PooUeol HVorics, IlltMtrated with 130 Engmv- 
ingty n-om Drawingf by Harvey. 3 vol*. 8vo, znorocco gilt, and 
muslin. 

^'Hie hnmbleat thought, snhlected to the alchemy of Mllton*i 

Smlas, became transmuted Into loinethlngpreoioaii and cosily, 
e was an enchanter who changed all the earthen edllleei of the 
Imagination into pdre gold.*' 

Pletorlal Book of Comnaoa "Prayer, Rtclily Em- 
bellished by several hundred Engraviiiga. Morocco, extra 
gill. ts. 

Baoysun's Pl|«i«m«s Proyg oss , tllnatrated with 60 fine 
EngrHvioas by Adams. With a life of the atttliorj by Soulhey. 
MnsUn gilt, 76 cents; paper, 60 cents. 

A household book wherever the English language Is kaowa. 
SibUnal RtposUorv- 

The CkMMl Genius tihat tvmed all to Gold | Or, the 
Queen Bee and the Magic Draas. A Christmas Tale. Engravlugs. 
Fancy covers, gilt. 27 Si oenl!«. 

A pleasant little fniry tale, ftill of pretty allegories, ttxempU/y- 
iatt the uses and importance of industry.— JiJcw. 

Harper's ninmlnated Bllile, Superbly Embellished 
with 1600 lllu.«tratious, exquisitely engraved by Adams after de- 
signs by Chnproaa, with Frontispieces, Presentntion Plate. 
Family Record, Title pages, Ate. Superbly Bound in Morocco, 
super extra gilt. $23.60. 

A more llitiiig gift from parent to child— a more appropriate 
souvenir ft'om niend to friend— cannot be Imagined. — CMvmbian, 

Pictorial nistorjr of Bngland, down to the Reign of 
George III. Profanely Iliustrated with many Hundred Engrav- 
iogs. 4 vols. Muslin. $14. 1'hree volumes ore now ready. 

A work altogether uaapprnached as a popular history of Great 
BtltJKm.— Albion. 

Harper's lUvstraiea BlMJcspenre. With Notes by 
Hon. O. C. Verptanck. Embellished by over 400 exqnlslts Bu- 
gravings, after Designs by Meadows, Wier, ami other eminent Ar- 
Hits. 3 vols. Morocco gilt, $26 ; Muslin, Sia 

It uriil nnquestiooably he pinoed at the head of all the edlUoas 
of Shskspeare ever published. — Standard. 

BDUer's Bo^s Own Book of the Seswons. Onnpris- 
lag the Spring, Summer, Autumn, and WintHr Books. Deserlp- 
ttve of the Season, Scenery, Rural Life, and Country Amuse- 
ments. BmbelliithM by numerous exquisite Engravings. 4 
voK, MnMlD extra glit, 50 oeats each ; paper, 87K cents eacik 

Really charming 1>ook8. The atithor Is the most succeoaftel in 
d%aeribtng runtl scenery among the wrUerj of the day. His 
snenes have all the flrosnness and beauty which chaiacterlse th€ 
sketches of Miss Mitfbrd and Wasiilngton Irving. The engrav- 
InfTi are all exquisite, and those printed in colors surpass every' 
thing. hitherto attempted In that line. — Professor Fro8i. 

RobtNSon Crusoe. lUiutratt'd with 60 Engravings by 
Adanne. Muslin f^lc, 87>( cants. 

This is a beauilful and oom|>lete edition of one of the universal 
fhvorites In English iiteratnre. 

flvenlmgH at Uoanoi or, the Juvenile Budget Opened. 
WUh Engravings hy Adams. Muslin gilt, 75 cents. 

One of the best books for young people that has yet appearal 
In the worid.— MSss JBdrmoorth. 

Tho liUb of ClkrtsI* Illtt^tnited by muaeious Eugravlaga 
OS Weed by Adems. Muslin gilt. 76 coats. 

This elegant little voinme presents, not only the Scripture nar> 
milve of the lift of the flavior, but also a oonplete harmony of 
Ihc 6oM»els. 

HABPBR k, BROTHERS. PubUshera, Neut York. 

&TATIONEBY9 BLANK-BOO K8f AND* WRITING 

PAPER. 
Waowln A Irfvatrel, No. 77 Msadea Lsme, H. T. 

MAlVUFACTirRE all kinds of Blank-Bocks and Stationery 
articles— Diamottd-Polnt Gold Pens— Letter Copying-Presses— 
Manifold Letter- Writers— supttrlor Croton-Ink, warranted to re 
Ukln Its Jet-black color, which fbey sell at the vcir lowest prices. 

We havo also on hand every description of Foreign PAPER 
and 8TATION£RY-»<:an, Letter, and NotePiipen, Envelopes, 
Pertorated Board, Bristol Board, Drawlng-Fapors— Copy-Books, 
Pocket-Books, Card-Oases, Port-folios, Scmp-Books— Gold-Paper, 
Tissue-Paper— Chess-men, BackMmmon-Boanis— Wax, Wafers, 
Slatos, Pencils— Gold and Silver Penctl-Cases—WriUng-Desks— 
Work Boxes— aullls— Tin Cash and Deed Boxes— ana all arti- 
cles kept hy Stationers, at remarkably low pric^. 

Books swtsbie for County Clerks and Publie Offiees supplied. 

Printing, Ruling, and Binding executed at the lowest rates. 

9y we should be pleased to have a call firom those requlifng 
nrtlelesln oar line. Orders by mall will receive attention. 

Lnwts numcis, ) FRAMCI3* LOUTRBL, 

OTRUS M. LouTRKX, ) StotioneTij 77 MmdenLane, N. Y. 
January 1, l»f7 Sept. lyi* 



SOUTHERN AGRLOULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

THE Subscriber keeps constantly on hand in his Agricultural 
Warehouse at New Orleans, a very general assortment of plows 
snltaUe for the Southern planter, together with harrows, roHers. 
cultlvatois, hoise powers, grain threshers, rice threshers and 
hulling machines, Ihnning mills, burr stone and cast iron grain 
mills, corn and cob crushers, com shelters and buskers, vegetable 
cuttMs, straw cuitors. seed sowers, wheelbarrows, trucks, grain 
eredles. ox yokes, shovels, spades, forks, scythes, rakes, axes, 
hoes, picks, chains, churns, grindstones, ac., tee. 

Among his plows are those ftom the eelebmted Actoryof Eti^- 
gles, Noune « Masno, of Worcester ; flrom A. B. Alien, of New 
York ; R. Slnclairj Jr., fc Co. of Baltimore; also-, the Gary and 
Western plows 

Caaatogs of all kinds of fiattems extra Ibr the above. Also 
sugar boilers and gin gearings. 

A large assortment of Fruit Trees. 

Agricultural books, n complete assortment 

Orders will bo received for hcMMS, cattle, sheep, and swine, firtift 
trees and shrubbery ; and any other articles planters may wish 
to order from the north. R. L. ALLEN. 

New Orleana, Jammay^ 1848. 

AMERICAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANOE OOM^ 

PANY. 

Office No 40 Wiia Street, N, Y. 

LIFE INSURANCE upon the plan adopted by this Company, 
Is founded upon the principle oC emUribuUen in the shape oif an- 
nnal premiums to a common fund, proportioned to the amount 
insured, out of whieh the Company pay a stipulated sum on the 
death of the assured to tlie person for whose beoelll the lusnx- 
ance Is efibcted. 

After a thorough Investlgatfam of the diflbrent syst«ns adopted 
in Europe and America, and of the rates of piemium cboiged, 
this company have reduced . the premium 25 per eenL payable 
in cash, annually, semi-annually, or qiuirterly, as may be pre- 
ferred, under a nnn conviction that the exigencies of the Com- 
pnny will nev«r exceed and seldom require ens ha^ of the an- 
nual premium novt clnuged by the English and -American Com- 
panioi, which reduction will still leave a large margin for seasons 
of unusual sickness and death among Its members— preferring to 
reduce the premiums at oaee to an amount more nearly apiMroxl- 
mathig the actual necoMiUes of the Company than -to adopt the 
system of premmm netes which Is attended with many disudvan. 
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j« leading feature* afOd* Company are— 

1. A guarantee capital of $50,000. whteh together with the ac* 
cnmuluiuig premiums le deemed adequate to meet every condn- 
gency. 

2. A reduttion in the rates of premiums— pay^e annually, 
scnil-annuuily. or quarterly, as may be preferred. 

3. The assured participate annually in the proAts. 

4. Issnnuioe nay be eflbeted by any married woman upon the 
life of her husband, for her sole use and benefit, Aee fhmi any 
elains of the representatives of her husband, or any of his credi- 
tors. 

6. No personal liability of the members beyond the autount of 
their annual premium oflnsncanoe. 

6. Creditors may insure the lives of their debtors, or debtors 
themselves may insure for t.he protection of their eradltors. 

A pmspeeius has been lasmed (whieh can be had at the offlce 
of the Company, or any of ita agents), explanatory of the terms 
and oonditlons of insurance. 

TRU8TEBS. 

Ambrose L. Jordan, Samuel Leeds, Norais Wilcox^ 

Cyrus P. Smith, Frederick T. Peel John W. Fitch, - 
Geoige Hall, Caleb Mix, John Durrie, 

David Banks, Rherman W. Kneolas, Lewis B. Jutem, 

6. S. SiUlman, tt^nry Peck. James Pandertord, 

Geoige D. Phelps, EU W. Blake, James B. English, 

Willis Bristol. Luelus R. Finch. 

BENJAMIK 81LUMAN PrmUmt . 

NORRIS WILCOX, Vice Preeideni. 

CAtBBMlX. Treasurer. 

BENIAMINNOYES, Secretary. 
. AMBROSE L. JORDAN. Chairmw qf Local Board. 

LEWIS BENTON, Aduary 

Medical Exaemner*. 

WILLIAM N. BLAKBMAN, M. D., I93 Bleeeksr straet. . 
ALEXANDER B. WHITING. M. £>., 848 Broadway. jtf 



BAGLEY^ CELEBRATED GOLD PENS. - 

A. G. BA6LBY «s 00*S ByiBr*poiated Om Pen. the best 
artlde of the kind ever oflbred to the public, tugether with a 
lafflo assortment of Pencil Cases, and their Patent Extension 
Cases for Pen and Pencil, may be round at the office of thenuinu- 
factoiy, 189 Broad wny^ NeW York. d3t* 

i WOOL AND SHEEP PELTS. 

THB Subscriber will pwchese wool and sheep pcltt on delivery 
in good order, or receive snd fbrwacd tliem on consignment for sale 
In New York. _ ^ R. L. ALLBN, 

tpt St 7S Ctmp Street, New OrMriH 
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AQRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS FOR 8ALE» 

Bbrse Povren— Ta\iUn'i» it Eddy's Cirenlar Biine Powen, 
Prioe $60ioi:d: W.^eeU-.'^ & WliUmati's Biidtiss CbKia4Hto! 
•UikIm iK>rM« $75, Double H tre*i. ^100; Trtmble^^ W«rrea*8 It 
Child*! Casi Iron, <littn, $10 m S75. 

Gram- XftrosAcM— Wheel' rV Thresher ai $S5, 'diuo with 
B^'parainr, $35 ; Ttpliu'o Jc E«iily'd riiresher, $40; Trimble's & 
Wttrna'8 dillo, $'^r) ; Whiiumn <c Piu'» Thresher with Separator 
and Cletiii r, (or iine or two htir-'csj $100 PiiiVTbrratter, Sepa- 
ntlor, Cle>iu«T, atui Hor«e Piwcr ciitiipjctet $300. 

Corn Shtllers.^Ottta Slieiier* to work by band or other power. 
Pric^' $3 lo $5(). 

Slraio Cutters.S rnw Citiiers of various kinds to work by 
band or o^ht p'uvi r. Pnc t'roin ^3 to $40. ^ 

Grain MiUs, ^(ir in MAU to work by hand or other power. 
Price from $5 ro 830. Dttio of Banr Sioqe. from $20 to $125. 

Com and Cob CFtuJters.—TiMae grind oom and cobs toceiher. 
Price 635 id $50. 

Spice ami CoJFu AtiiJs. — Several of these are of a now and en- 
perkir kind. Price from ^2 lo $10. 

PUnes for the Soutli arid ^Vort/t— ^Superior Plowa of various 
•kinds for sod a<td vtubble land, from oiie-liorse lo six horse draft. 
AlaO)the Scotch Fron, Comre DmO^ Self ehorponiiic, Side HMl, 
Wet Meadow, Double Mould Board, Pariiiff, and Subsoil Plows, 
with common or piiteiit diulclt^vis. Price from $2 to $20. The 
woods of the above plows are of choice white ork, and got out by 
patent machinery ; the c.istinps are of theb«-et kind. 

Also, a complete assortment of all kinds of Agricultoral and 
Horticuliuml imjilementa, Field and Garden Seeds. 

A. B. ALLEN & CO., 187 Water sL, N Y. 



THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

PUBLISHED Ifontbly.by C. M. BAxroa, 905 Ilrot4wa7. Heir 
York, )k)ntainlttc 93 pages, royal octavo. 

TERMS-One DplUr jm year In advaw* 5 Ihm copies tor Two 
Dollars ; eight copies for Five DoUart. 

The subscripaoa books of tha i«ricaltiiiiitwlU ooattoaB to be 
kept at the old office of publication, 906 Broadway, bv CuAMim 
M. Saxtok, of the late drm of Saxton k, Miles. 

Traveiliiig Aieats wanted, lo wham tha nast Mwal aoamm- 
sation will be allowed. "^ 



TREATISE ON DOMESTIC AMIMALS. 

BEING a history and description of the Horn, Mnle, Cattle 
Sheep, Swine. Poultry and Farm Does; with directions for their 
manajKeuient, breedinfr, crossinK, rcanng, feeding, and preparation 
for a profitable market. Also, their diseases andrememes; 10- 
gethor with full directions for the manaf^ement of the dairy, and 
the comparatfve economy and advantages of working animals, 
the horse, male, oxen, ftc By R. L. Allen, Author of **Com- 
pend of American Agriculture," etc. 

The above work contains mora tbnn 40 engraving and por- 
traits of improved animals. {Ilostrativo of the diffiirent breeds and 
▼ariotis 8ttlu«cts treated in It. 

The most minute as well as general principles (br breedtec, 
oosiiBr, rearing, feeding, and management of all domestic ani- 
mals, are herein given, to prodoee the utmost marketable value 
for the (bod a»d attention bestowed on them ; as well as to pra* 
vent disease, and save the immense losses which annually occur 
ftom this source. 

The diseases ofanlmala are alio Ailly treated with their reme- 
dlea, management 9cc. 
Piiee 75 cenu hi muslin. Hail editton with paper covers 50 cts. 

A. B. ALLEN ft Co., 
C. M. SAXTON, 906 Broadway, 
H. LONG & BROTHERS, 
WM. H. GRAHAM and 
BURGESS, STRINGER it CO. 



COMPENDIUM OP ENQLtSN LITERATURE. 

CHRONOLOGICALLY arranged, from Sir John Maadevilleto 
William Oowper— consisynf of Btofpranhical Sketches of the Aa- 
thors, choice selectious from their works, with notes, explanatory 
and filnslrattve, and directing to the beet editions and to vaiioas 
eritletams— designed as a tmt book fhr the highest ciaaes In 
schools and academies, as well as for private reading. By 
Cbailes Dexter Cleveland. C. M. SAXTON. 

Agent for the PuMlshera, 906 Broadway, back office. 



MoMURTRIE^ SCIENTIFIC LEXICON. 

THIS day received, a Dictionary of Terms used in the various 
Ivaaches of Anatomy. Astronomy, Botany, Geology, Geometry, 
Hyi^eoe, Mineralogy, Natural Philosophy, PhysioTofcy, Zoology, 
fee., for the oae of all who read or study in College, school, or 

Slvale liffe. By Henry McMartrle, M.D., Proa>ssnr of Anatomy, 
hyskilogy, and Natural HIsiory, in the Central High School of 
Pmloinlphia. Prieo 75 cents. For sale, wholesale aad retail by 
C. M. SAXTON, Ageat for the Publisher, 
J«B« 1, 184& 905 Broadway, back office. 

•PRmO WHEAT AND RYE. 

SUPERIOR Sprin;; Wheat for sale at $2 per biuhel. Spriug 
Bye at SL75 per bushel. Also a complete assortment of Field 
and Garden Seeds of all kinds principally grown, andpatapex« 
picssiy fM ■». A. B. ALLEN ft CO., 187 Water St, N.Y. 

WATER RAMS. 

A SUPERIOR ortiele of Water-Rams for Sale. Pitee Sl6 to 
SIS. A. B. ALLEN ft CO., 187 WaternBtieet^ nTy. 



PARSONS ft CO., the Proprleton of this establlshneiit, an 
constantly increasing their stock, which now covers tioarly 
seventy ncres of ground, and Includes every desirable ▼artMr of 
fhilt and Omanienial Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Vines, fte. TheH 
possession of experimental grounds for the testlaa^ every Vanefy 
of fhilt they cnltltiite, alRiTds them Increased fiieilltiea fte the at- 
tainment ofcorrectness. They wonid also call attention to thoir 
lary assortment of Foreign Grapes, some twenty vaiietles •f 
wmeh are ready for fmttlng under ilass. 

To venders, and those who purchase In laige quantltlas, llbcml 
discounis will be made. Catalogues can be obtained gratis of 
IJusons ft Lawmioe, 10 Pine street : of A. B. Allea ft Co., 18? 
Water street, New York ; or of the Pfoprlotors Vr mail. 

JlasWiy. L . /., Oct, l#t, 1847. o. 9t 

CULTURE OF THE GRAPE. 

THIS work Is by Mr. John Fisk Allen, ot Salem, MossachU' 
setts ; one of the most experienced and successftil Grape Cnltor> 
ists in the United States. It embraces directions for the treat- 
meat of the Vine in tlio Northern States of America, in the opea 
air, and under glass structures, with and without artificial heat 
It Is the best work on the subject yet published, and ought 10 be 
in the hands of every vlne-grbwer. It is handsomely uloatxalei 
with wood cuts . Priee 83 cen ts. 
A. B. ALLEN ft CO.. IS? Water Street, N. Y 

LONG ISLAND FARM FOR SALE. 

BELONGING to thtiunderslgnad, 10 miles fiom Bn)okU-ii»S 
(torn the vlDage of Jamaica, i)i tnm the Uaion Race-CounoL 
aad within half a mile of the Railroad. Tlie ftan conlafaia 
abo«t900aerss,30of wiUchis ia woodlaad and the ramaiader 
under cultivation, all of which Is well a'lapted to mcttdow aad 
feaaial tillog^ Theie Is a large new fkim hoasa with two bans, 
piglgory, andout houses attached; ai d at a coaveaieat dlstana% 
aoothor bam, and a larca range of stalls, including 38 box stalls, 
19 by 15 feet each. Tuere Is a splendid circular troialng iraeki 
baodsooieiy graded, one mile ia length, on tha premises, Aaeed is 
with high paling. The faim Is capable of baloftj^vided into two, 
with good farm-bulldlncB for each. Terms wUi be easy on good 
seeurlty being given. Apply to 

ROBERT L. STEVENS, 31 Ba«elay stmet or 

at A. B. ALU£N ft CO., 187 Water st, N. Y. 
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CULTIVATION OP THE SWEET POTATO. 

Tut sweet pnliiio {Batalas eduli*), orioine allied 
(pccicB, isB naCit c cf both Indies, and ia now cul- 
liTsted everywhere witliin the tropica, and is com- 
mon to be met with iii each of the lempeiate zones. 
There are oumerons vaneties, dif ering from each 
other, in the sizt, shape, color, and taste of the 
nmte, aa veil aa in the form, hairiness, or smoolh- 
nass of the leaves, and color of the flowers. In the 
amrmer parts of Asia, Africa, inter- tropical America, 
as well as in someof the southern states of the Union, 
the red-rooted vnrieties are in general ctilliTation, 
which are Jvery deservedly esteemed for their lar^ 
size, sweet flavor, and nutritious qualities ; while }n 
the temperate parte of Europe and of North ami 
Sovth America, the white and yellow-rooted sorts 
are aimoFt exclosively taised. 

in warm climates, this plant is cultivated in a 
nrailar manner as the common potato is with 
lU, but requires mneh more room ; for the trailing 
roots extend tour or live feet each war, often 
sendiiw out forty or fifty large tubers foaplant. In 
the middle and northern states of the Union, the 
Potatoes should be planted in March or April, in a 
not bed, or some otner warm place, where, in two 
Of three weeks, they will throw out a number of 
runners or sprouts, which, as soon as they reach a 
height of three or four inches above Ihe surface, are 
taken ofT, transplanted into hills fonr or five feet 
apart, in open ^und, where the soil is light, rich, 
and properly prepared, and subsequently may be 
hoed, earthed up, or treated in other respects lilce 
the common potato. The tubers may be dug and 
Mteo as soon as they are large enough for lise ; but 
those intended for winter keeping, should not be' 
distnrbed before the vines are dead. In order to 
k««p them dnifng winter, until spring, they should 
be aried in the sun until the moisture is driven off, 
•wetted in the heap, and when dry, packed in dry 



sand and stored in a cool cellar, not subject to wet 
- It froet. 

Sweet potatoes are considered a mneb lighter 
food than the common kind, and are equally nu- 
loa. The young leaves and tender shoots are 
often boiled as pot herbs, and are esteemed as a 
wbc^Mome food. 

NOTES ON LONG ISLAND.— No. 1. 

Last July we had Ihepleosureof passing a week 
at Oyster Bay, and some of the adjoining towns of 
Long Island. We were domiciled for the time at 
the nospitable mansion of Mr. Daniel Youn^, His 
eldest son, Mr, Daniel K. Youngs, with a kindness 
and attention which we shall not soon foi^et, de- 
voted his whole time, while we were there, to 
showing us the best system of farming; ptaclised 
in that part of the country. Had not so much al- 
ready been said about Long Island in this journal, 
we cotild write out a long and interesting story of 
what we th^re sow and heard. As it is, we shall 
be obliged to confine ourselves principally to such 
riiort details as have not yet appeared. 

Farm <f Mr. Daniel xoangs. — We shall com- 

ence with a short sketch of the farm of our hos- 
pitable host. It comprises about 300 acres, gene- 
rally of a light, loamy, or gravelly soil, though 
some fields nrc of a heavy loam, abounding more 0[ 
less wilb loose stones of a suitable size for making 
vrails. The farm lies partly on Oyster Bay, and 
partly on a fine ridge between it and Cold Spring 
Harbor. The situation is commanding and denght- 
' ' The house was erected in Ihe year 1650, be- 

^ the first built in the place. It was honored by 
receiving General Washington as a guest for one 
night, wnile on a tout through Long Island after 
the revolution. The inmates of the bouse still re- 
merober and practice the useful instructions that 
this great ana goo<^ "■"" '*'•" »Bve them in farming. 
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IfOTCff ON LONG ISLAND.— RO. 1, 



In order to Bhow our readers the marked un- 
provements which h&ye taken place in farming on 
Long Island, we will relate wnat was told us by 
Mr. Youngs. Some 40 to 46 years aco, the general 
system practised on his own farm and around him, 
was, the first year to plow up the sod in the spring 
and plant com without manure. From this they 
obtained 12 to 15 bushels per acre. Rye was sown 
broadcast, and harrowed in amoa^ this com, in the 
month of Au|ni8t, and the followmg year produced 
9 to 12 bushels per acre. Then the fields were al- 
lowed to be grown over with the natural grasses 
and weeds, and were pastured five or six years, by 
which time ^they got so well recraited, that they 
might be plowed again with the prospect of pro- 
ducing another crop of 12 to 15 bushels of com per 
acre. The little manure which was made in the 
stables and yards, was usually devoted to a few 
acres of meadow land adjoining the farm buildings. 
These produced fair crops of hay, which were the 
main dependence for wintering the stock. 

How changed now is this system. Swamps, the 
former products of which were nothing but frogs 
and alder bushes, have been drained, and found to 
abound from one to five feet deep with a rich, black 
muck, which will produce large crops of hay and 
com, &C. , for a series of years without manure ; fish 
hare been caught in great numbers and applied to 
the land; seaweed has been gathered in laive 
quantities for Uie xompost heaps ; while thousands 
of bushels of ashes, and sloop load after sloop load of 
city manure from New Yonc, hare been tmnsport- 
ed thither, and recently guano to some extent. 
And wha^ is the result 1 Why, the same land that 
formerly averaged only half a ton of hay to die 
acre, now cuts 2 to 3 tons ; com which produced 
not over 10 to 15 bushels per acre, now yields fiom 
35 to 60 — and the smaller grains and roots have in- 
creased in like proportion. But much laiger iso- 
lated crops have been raised than these. For 
example, Mr. Daniel K. Younp, has nised 80 
bushels of oats and 100 bushels of com per acre, and 
550 bushels of carrots on half an acre. Mr. 
Thomas F. Youngs, raised on one acre of drained 
swamp 123i bushels of com. Mr. Jacob Smith, of 
Centre Island, raised 400 bushels of wheat on ten 
acres, and a single acre produced him 50 bu^els. 
We could enumerate numy an acreable production 
equal to the above. Tne quantities were not 
guessed at either. With these increased produc- 
tions other improvements have gone hand in hand, 
such as better fences, and buildings, &c. ; for Long 
Island farmers tell us the general result of this sys- 
tem of liberal manuring is, that the more manure 
they purchase the more they are able to buy and 
make at home. We have no doubt that their out- 
lays for manure yield them from ten to one hun- 
dred per cent. We will recount one instance of 
liberal manuring. A friend of ours, who began 
life with less than one thousand dollars, and who 
has brought up reputably and well educated, a large 
family, and has now become rich from the profits of 
farming alone, informed us, that one seasou/he ex- 
pended $900 for city manure, all of which he put 
on twenty acres of land : that he had not a doubt 
but this manure increased the hay product of that 
field at least one and a half tons per acre, but he 
would only calculate it at one ton. Hay was then 



I worth for a series of six yean the average price of 
915 per ton ; thus he realized $1,800 more within 
that six years than he otherwise would have done, 
had he not purchased the manure. He calculated 
^at the grass this field produced, which he fed off 
after mowing^, was an equivalent fw the extra ex- 
pense of cutting and marketing this extra ton per 
acre ; and the land at the end of the six yean was in 
much better condition than it was before he put on 
the $900 worth of manure. It is trae, that hay for 
the past few years has not padd so well ; but that 
does not operate against the general experience of 
the farmers of this part of I^ng Island, that the 
more manure they judiciously purchase, the greater 
(heir profits. 

In addition to managing their farm in a superior 
manner, the sons of Mr. Younes are devoting con- 
siderable attention to frait and garden vegetables 
for the city market. They have just begun a vine- 
yard of some extent. The vines are trailed upon 
trellises and promise well. 

Their system of raising calves is excellent In 
the first place, they. have taken pains to procure a 
good breed of cows — ^high grade Durhams. The 
calves are not permitted to suck, but are fed new 
milk the first week or two. After this, they have 
a mixture of new and skim milk for the same length 
of time, then skim milk alone, till six or eight 
weeks old. All this time they are suffered to run 
in a grass pasture, and at the end of a month and a 
half, or two months, they become so accustomed to 
eat grass, which should be sweet and tender, that 
they henoefoith take care of themselves without 
further resort to the milk pail. These are permit- 
ted to brin^ calves the spring they are two years 
old, at which time, such is the early maturing quali- 
ties of the Durham breed, they will have attained 
the growth of good sized cows. Under this sys- 
tem^ and by breeding from ^ood milking families of 
male and female^ their heifers almost universally 
make good milkera. 

Farm of Mr. Thomas F, Yowigs. — ^This fann 
lies a little back of Oyster Bay, running down to 
Cold Spring Harbor, and comprises about 400 
acres in one body. It is certainly one of die most 
beautifully situa^ and highly cultivated on Long 
Island. The buildinf^s, also, are very fine and com- 
modious. The rotation and crops here, are similar 
to those of the best farmers of Ix>ng Iskmd, hereto- 
fore described in this paper. Mr. Y. has been un- 
commonly spirited in Ids improvements. He has 
drained a large swamp, which previous to his pos- 
session of the farm, had never produced anything 
of value. It was here where he grew the seoond 
year after draining it, 123i bushels of com per 
acre. It is now one of the richest and most pio- 
ductive fields on the island. These are the im- 
provements that we so much like, and which add 
largely not only to the productive wealth, but to 
the general h^th of tne c-ountry. How many 
fcetid pools, and fever and ague manhes still per- 
vade the state, which if c&ained and cultivBted« 
would become mines of wealth to their ownen ! 

Mr. Y. pays considerable attention to fruit, and 
has very fine and thrifty orchards. His apples are 
considered amonj^ the lanest and best raised on 
Long Island. His stock (h cattle is superior. Th^jr 
are Durhams, descended chiefly from the importa- 
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ikms of Mr. Charles Henry Hall of New York. 
T]ie oowB aie noble anioials, well bred, and ex- 
cellent milkers. 

Farm of Mr. Joseph Lotting. — This is one of 
the few farms on Long^ Island which is still chiefly 
devoted to the production of wool. Formerly large 
flocks of fine-wooled sheep were kept here ; but 
the low price of the article, in consequence of the 
great competition from the boundless prairies of the 
west, has obliged the farmers here, generally to re- 
linquish the wool-growing businesa for some- 
thing more profitable. Mr. Latting^s farm contains 
150 acres. His flock is composed of about 300 
Saxon sheep, which are among the largest and 
strongest of this breed we have yet seen. Their 
wool IS fine, and^ the fleeces average 2| lbs. per 
head. His system is to plow up sou in die spring, 
which has been pastured a, few years by the sheep ; 
on this he sows oats or wheat and gets good crops. 
He raises his own com, hay, kc., and sells wool to 
the amount of $30^ per annum. This is his chief 
selling product. The farm is in fine condition and 
well managed. The buildings are ezicellent and 
surrounded by large thrifty orchards. 

Lotmi Chromes. — While on the subject of sheep, 
it may not be unknown to our readers^ that locust 
groves may be grown on very poor soil, averaging 
from #4 to $7 worth of timber per annum, per acre, 
and still yield as much gnss for sheen as if no 
trees grew there ; and all this time the land is be- 
coming richer rather than poorer. The reason of 
this is, that if the light sandy soil is not covered 
with shade trees, the grass, except during a very 
wet season, dries up rad j^elds little. The trees 
keep the ground cool and moist, and the grass con- 
tinues growing all summer. We are of opinion 
that if a top dressine of two or three bushels per 
acre of plaster of Paris were sown early in tiie 
spring, it would add considerably to the grass pro- 
duct. We have known instances of locust groves 
on Lon^ Island^ growing up to be worth ^300 per 
acre, within forty years. Nothing can exceed their 
beauty and comfort as sheep pastures. 

APPLE (HlCHARDB^No, tf. 

Accidents^ Diseases, Ijfc. — ^The apple tree, as a 
standard, is more liable to accidents, the attacks of 
insects, and to diseases, than the pear tree. Its 
branches are more frequently broken by tempes- 
tuous winds, whereby their wounded parts, in be- 
ing exposed to the vicissitudes of the weather, 
sooner decay, and tend ^eatly to lessen the pro- 
ductiveness and duration of the tree. Wnen 
situated near the borders of woods, orchards are 
often injured by the American grouse, or partridge 
(Tetrao wnbellus), which greedily devours the 
flower buds, in winter, when the ground is covered 
with snow. The apple tree is also subject to canker : 
more especially wnen planted deep, or in a soil 
which is annually due round it to some depth, and 
cropped with vegetables. In some soils, also, pai- 
ticiuarly those i^ch contain much oxide of iron, 
the tree is liable to canker under any mode of cul- 
ture ; and the remedy, or palliative, in such soils, 
is liming abundantly, to neutralize the oxide j and 
planting on the surface, without dig^g the ground, 
out only hoeing, or keeping it entirely in pasture. 
The trunk and oranches in some soils, and in moist 



situations, are liable to be infealed with iicfa^M and 
moss, which must be scraped off: and in others, 
the mistletoe is apt to take root, wnich must be cut 
out. The fungus {^cidium taneMawn), whidi 
also grows on the leaves of the pear tree, and pro* 
duces what is called mUdew^ is not unfrequent on 
those of the apple tree. 

American Blight. — ^The leaves, flowersi fruit, and 
wood of tile apple tree are subject to the attacks of 
numerous insects, or their larvae, against whidi 
there are few or no remedies. One of the most 
common enemies to this tree.in Europe, particularly 
in England, is the cotton insect, or woolly aphii 
{Aphis lanigeroy of linnauB and Eriowma maiij 
of Leach). This insect was first described by 
Hausmana, in 1801, as infesting the orchards of 
Geimany ^ but it was noticed in England as early 
as the year 1787, and has si^cc acquired in that 
country, though improperly, the name of '< American 
blight," from the belief that it had been imported 
from America. Although it exists in the United 
Statei^ it is exoeedin^y rare ; but it is thought not 
to.be indigenousi but was Iwougfat to this country 
on fruit trees horn Europe. It appears to have 
been known^ also, by tlie French gardeners for 
a long time previous to either <S the abov» 
named dates ; and aoccffdii^ to Mr. Bennie, it is 
found in the orchards in the vicinity of Harfleor, 
in Normandy, and is very destructive to the trees 
in die deparbnent of Calwos. The eg^ of this 
insect are so small that they cannot be distinguished 
without the aid bf a micxosoc^. They are envel- 
oped in aaotton^lika substance, funushed by the 
body of the insect, and are depoaited in the forks of 
tiie branches, and in the chinks of the bark, at or 
near the surface of the giound, especially if there 
are suckers springing from that place. The jroung, 
when first hatched, are covered with a very short, 
fine down, and appear, in the q^ring of the year, 
likeao many little specks of mould. As the sea^ 
son advances, and the insects incraaae in size, their 
doway coats become more distinct, and grow in 
length daily. This down is very easily removed, 
adUieres to the finders when touched, and appears 
to issue from aU the pores of the skin of the abdo* 
men. When fully srown, the insects of the first 
brood are one tenth of an inch in length, and, 
when the down is rubbed ofif, tbo head, antenns, 
sucker, and shins, are found to be of a blackish 
color, and the abdomen of a: honey yellow. The 
youiur are produced alive during the summer, are 
buriea in masses of the ilown, and derive their 
nourishment from the sap of the baric and of the 
idbumum or young woou directly under the bark. 
The adult insects, it is said, never acquire vrings 
nor honey tubes, but from time to time, thejr emit 
drops of an adhesive fluid from the extremities of 
their bodies. Although destitute of wings, ih^y 
are conveyed from tree to tree by means* of their 
long down, which is so plentiful and so light, that 
they are easily wafted by the winds of autumn, and 
thus the evil will gradually spread throi^hout an 
extensive orchard. The numerous punctures of 
these insects produce on the tender shoots a ceUu* 
lar appearance, and wherever a colony of them is 
establuhed warts or excrescences arise on the bark ; 
the limbs thus attadced, become sickly, the leaves 
turn yellow and drop ofi'; and, as ihe infection 
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B^readB from lioib to linb, the whole tree bec«mM 
dtaeaaed, and eventiwlly perisheB. A write in 
the London " Enlomologiail Magazine" describes 
the mode of propa^lion of this insect, and gives a 
method of deatroying it ss follows: — "These 
blights wander wherever it pleases the wind '~ 
cany tbem ; and, if bad luck should drive one 
tluni ogaiiiat the branch of an apple tree, there it 
will stick, creep into a crack ia Ihe bark, bring 
forth its young, and fonod a colony. The white 
cotton soon appears in large bnuches ; branch after 
branch becomes infected ; the tree grows cankery, 
pines, and dies. How this is enected, no one 
knows, though the cause and cfiect are too erideot 
to escape the notice of the comnKineBt clown, 
large orcbanls, it is vain to hope for a cure ; but 
>>ot so ia gardens. Directly you see the least mor- 
sel of cotton, make up ^our mind to a little trouble, 
and you will get rid of it. In the first place, get a 
plasterer's white- washing brush ; thea get a mr^ 
pot of double size ; mako your man he«t it, till it is 
quite liquid ; then go with him into the garden, and 
see that he paints over every patch of white, 
iltoa^h not bigger than a sutpence ; the next 

Xhave the mjx pot heated again, and hai 
r hunt ; and keep on doing so every morning 
for a. fortnight. Voni miin will tell you it's no use 
-"tell him that's tout basiness not his. Your 
nei^bors will laugn at yon for your pains— do i1 
before they are up. I have tried it, and know it tc 
be effectual. Spirit of tar has been need with par- 
tial effect ; so also bas resin. While washing aas 



been often tried, and, as it contains , __ 

not entirely nselesa ; and some horticulturJBIe think 
it Dmomental:— I do not," 



CORN SHELLCRfi. 

NuHisnors have been the attempts to canstruct 

a machine which shall supersede the eld .fashioned 

mode of separating the kernel from the com cob, 

bv means of the long handle of a frying pan, or the 

Made of a shovel laid across a tub ; but they have 

nearly all been objectionable either from total in- 

^ciency, or from the liability con8taut)y to get 

out of repair. Among a great number, however, 

Iber« are various patterns of different capaei- 

liea and prices, 

lioth to turn by 

band or stronger 

ilHiwer, ■ which 
successfully 
perform their 
work. Thekind 



use, is a band 
shell er, eome- 
limes made only 
with cast iron 
frames, while at 
other!", the shel- 
lina; plate is en- 
I cased in wood, 
' as denoted by 
Fig. 9. 

Hakd Com SHULBa.— Fia. 9, 

This machine ia preferable to the formN, as any 

Doe con repair it when brokea, and the grain does 



not fly, or .scatter, as it is shalled, as it doe* with< 
out the case, ft Will shell from 100 to ISO bushels 
of com per day, when operated only by one man. 
Pricefrsm 06.50 to 97.50. 



Thwe is another kind of Aeller, denoted by Fig. 
10, which has been somewhat in use, and consideTed 
aea very efficient hand machine; but it is much less 
perfect in its operations than the one described 
abov«. Mce from tfl to 97.00 



CULTURE OF ASPARAGUS. 

The finest aapatagus produced in Ibis vicinity, or 
t least that which brings Ihe highest price in our 
markets, is grown by Mr. Daniel Smith, al Matine- 
cock. Long Island. The asparagus bed eonttuns 
about three acres, and lies on the b«y, about ten 
feet above high -water mark. 

The method of culture is^Bimply thus ; Early in 
March, Mr. S, cuts off the tops of the asparague, 
and then gives the land a thick coat of barn yard or 
city manure. As soon after the frost is out, and 
the ground is dry enough, he plows up the whole 
field about nine inches deep, just as he would any 
field for a crop of com, and without regard to cut- 
ting the asparagus roots. He then barrows and 
rolls the field, leaving the asparagus to shoot up at 

The variety of asparagus which Mt. S. culti- 
- Jtea, he thinks highly of; but we are of opinion 
that the soil and situation happen to be exactly of 
the right kind to produce a first rate article. It is 
a free, deep^ rich loam, unquestionably well ira- 
pregnated with salt. It ought to be analyzed as 
weU as the asparagus plant. We should then know 
what constitutes a good asparagus soil. Will not 
rich citizen, who is particularly fond of as- 
paragus, contribute a few dollars for such an analy- 
sis * How many thousands of dollars are an minify 
thrown away in this city, on miserable lom-fool- 



Any of our readers desirous of lasting this as- 
paragus, will find it at Clark & Brown's, Maiden 
Lane. A single bunch of thirtyshoots un&eaueiitlT 
wwirhn 11 Iha ' ~1 J 
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' GROWING FIGS AT THE SOUTEL 

A CORRESPONDENT, in Alabama inquires of us the 
Hietho 1 of drying figs for the market. He sSiys that 
this derc'oua fruit grows spontaneously in nis vi- 
cinity, and thinks that it may in future become a 
profitable article of culture. We give below the 
modes generally alopte.l in the south of Europe, 
and should feel oblfgel to any of our southern 
friends for such practical information on the sub- 
ject as may be in their power to impart. 

Those figs that are intended to be dried, are left 
on the tree till they are dead ripe, which is known 
by a drop of sweet liquid hanging from the eye. 
As soon as they are gathered,, they are placed on 
wicker hurdles, in a dry, airy shed ;: and, when the 
dew is off, they are exposed every morning to the 
sun, during thle hottest part ot the day. In order 
toc facilitatie the progress of drying,, the figs are oc- 
ca^onally flattened with the hand. In moist, dull 
weather, they are spread out iu rooms warmed by 
stoves. When they are thoroughly dried, they are 
packed in layers, in rush baskets, or in boxes, al- 
ternately with straw and laurel leaves,, and in this 
state they are sold ta merchants,, who afterwards 
assort them and pack them more carefully in boxes 
or drums. In some parts of France, fies are cured 
By first dipping them in a hot ley, made from the 
ashes of tne fig tree^ and then dried,, the use of the 
Tey being to harden their skins. 

CULTHTATIOrf OP THE OSIER.— I^o. >. 

The cultivation of the willow for the purposes 
of basket makinj^, wicker work, &c., was practised 
by the Romans m a similar manner as it is through- 
out Europe and North America at the present day ; 
and it is a remarkable fact, that ba.sket makin? of 
reiy elegant workmanship, was one of the Tew 
manufactures in which the ancient Britons excelled 
at the time* their island' was invaded by Julius 
Caesar. A crop of osiers was considered so valua- 
ble in the time of Cato, that he ranked the willow 
field next in value to the vineyard and the. garden. 

The culture of tfie willow for basket making was 
almost exclusively confined to continental Europe, 
particularly France, Holland, and Germany,, until 
towards the close of the last century, whence Eng- 
land was principally supjplied. In consequence of 
continued war between 6reat BritaTn and France, 
from 179S*to 1803",. the London Society' of Arts, di- 
recting their attention to the subject, have at various 
tones, ofiered premiums for the encouragement of 
its growth; aiyl in tfteir ^'^ Transactions"^ for 1801, 
1604, and 1805, as well as in previous and subse- 
quent volumes, will be found accounts of planta- 
tions being made for which premiums were award- 
ed. At present, extensive willow fields in Eng- 
land are in the fenny districts of the counties of 
Cambridge and Huntingdon ; and perhaps, the 
largest plantation in the realm, is that of Mr. 
Adnam, near Reading. The principal English mar- 
ket for basket willows is London j but they are in 
demand, more or less, in every town in the country. 

In the United States, the cultivation of the osier 
has never been carried to a great extent ; yet, from 
the fact that large quantities of it are annually im- 
ported from Germany and France, it is believed by 
many that its culture may be attended with profit. 
We often read in the newspapers or journals of the 



jday, that small patches are frequently raised in 
various parts of the country,, and seemingly with 
success ; but why this species of culture has never 
been more general, is beyond our means of know- 
ing. Among those wHo have published accounts 
of their experiments, are the late Judge Buel, and 
C. N. Bement, of Albany, Thomas Affleck, of 
Mississijlpi, and several gentlemen in the vicinity of 
Philadelpnia and New York. 

The usesr^tq which the osier may be applied are 
so varied, that itiwould be needless for us to at- 
tempt to enumeratcvthem here. Being an aquatic 
plant and of a rapid and vigorous growth, it is pe- 
culiarly fitted for planting- on the Danks of rivers 
and streams, for restraining their encroachments and 
retaining in its place the soil. The annual shoots, 
which are of different degrees of length, are used 
with, or without, their bark on, for all the different 
kinds of basket making,. wicker work, &c. They 
may also be enfployed for binding up stalks, flax, 
knd grain, instead of straw. The finer and smaller 
shoots may be used for tyiiig up trees^ shrubs, and 
vegetables, for the purpose of sending to market in 
bundles; for confining the branches of trees to 
walls, or espaliers ; for tyin^ up standard trees and 
shrubs into shape ; for making skeleton frames on 
which to train plants in pots ; for tying bundles and 
packages; ana for a thousand other purposes, 
which are familiar to every gardener, or will rea- 
dily occur to him ih practice. 

Choice of Varieties. — Almost eveir species of 
willow may be cultivated as osiers ; but some are 
'greatly preferable to others. The first thing to be con- 
sidered in the culture of any variety, no matter for 
-what purpose^ is, to determine whether the male or 
the female plant is t?ie more desirable kind for the 
object of the cultivator. There can be no doubt 
that the female of every species is the more vigo- 
rous growing- plant; and, consequently, where 
timber, or coppice wood, hoops, or rods for the 
larger kinds of basket work, are the produce 
wanted, the femaTe of the species ought to be 
preferred, however diflicult it may be to procure 
plants the sex of which is known. On the other 
hand, when tough, yet dedicate rods are requited for' 
ba««ket making, not only the- finer growing varie- 
ties, but the males of ^e species should be selected.' 
The female plant may often be distinguished from 
the male by its stronger and more vigorous growth, 
by the darker er more brilb'ant color of its bark, 
and its leaver being broader and of a larger size. 
Ft ought also to be Dome iu mind, as a general prin- 
ciple, that willows, to be of any use, either as 
basket rods, hoops, poles, or timber trees, must an- 
nually ripen their shoots; and that, in cold 
climates, tnis cannot be done where they are grown 
in soils which are abundantly supplied with water 
late in the season. Hence the colder the climate, 
the drier should be the soil, on account of the 
necessity of perfectly ripening the wood. 

The most vigorous growing specien adapted for 
basket making, is unquestionably the twiggy wil- 
low, or common osier {Salix viminalts\ and it is 
sdso the kind most generally cultivated Uxr that pur- 
pose.* It has no disadvantage, except that, in ooM 
wet seasons, in a high latitude, and m a moist soil, 
it does not always npen the points of its shoots. 
The other kinds which perfectly ripen the points of 
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break and pulverize the surface of the soil 
or to bury the manure. Hence it has not long 
perpendicular teeth like ours; but the laborer 
stands upon the top of it, and presses it down upon 
the muddy soil while it is drawn along. The ob- 
ject of both plow and harrow is not only to loosen 
the earth, but to mix up the whole until it forms a 
puddle and its surface becomes smooth and soft. 
In this condition it is ready to receive the young 
rice plants. 

Previously to the preparation of the fields* the 
rice seed is sown Sickly in small patches of highly 
manured ground, and the young plants in these 
seed beds are ready for transplanting when the 
fields are in a fit state to receive them. Sometimes 
the Chinese steep the seeds in liquid manure before 
they sow them ; but although this practice is com- 
mon in the south, it is not general throughout the 
empire. 

The seedling plants are carefully dug up from 
the bed and removed to the fields. These fields 
are now smooth and overflowed with water to the 
depth of three inches. The plants are put in 
patched each containing about a dozen plants, and 
in rows from" ten to Jwelve inches apart each way. 
The operation of planting is performed with aston- 
ishing rapidit]^. A laborer takes a quantity of 
Slants under his left arm, and drops them- in bun- 
les over the ^land about to be planted, as he 
knows, almost to a plant, wh^t number will be re- 
quired. These little bundles are then taken up, 
and the proper number of plants selected and 
plunged by the hand into the muddy soil. The 
water, when the hand is drawn up, immediately 
rushes into the hole, and carries with it a portion 
of soil to cover the roots, and the seedlings are 
thus plsntsd and covered in without further 
trouble. 

In the south the first crop is fit to cut by« the 
end of June or the beginning of July. Before it 
is quite ripe, another crop of seedlings is raised 
on the beds or corners of the fields, and is ready 
for transplanting as soon as the ground has 
been plowed up and prepared for their reception. 
This second crop is ready for cutting in November. 

In the latitude of Ning-po, 30"^ north, the sum- 
mers are too short to have the land cropped in the 
same way in which it is done in the south. The 
farmers here manage to have t^o cr6ps of paddy 
[upland rice?] in the summer by planting the 
second crop two or three weeks after the first, in 
alternate rows. The first planting takes place 
about^the middle of May, and the crop is reaped in 
the b^iniiing.of August, at which time the alter- 
nate rows are only anout a foot in height, and are 
still quite green. After the early crop is removed, 
tke ground is stirred up and manured, and the 
second crop having now plenty of light and air, 
advances rapidly to maturity, and is ready for 
the reaping hook about the middle of November. 

About one hundred miles further north, in the 
Shanghae district, the summers are too short to 
enable the hasbandmaQi to obtain a second crop of 
rice, even upon the Ning-po plain, and he is 
therefore obliged to content hunseLf with one. 
This is sown at the end of May, and reaped at the 
beginning of October. 

A large quantity of rain always falls at the change 



of the northeast monsoon in May. This is of the 
utmost importance to the farmer, not only as re- 
gards his nee crops, but also as to many other opera- 
tions at this season of the year. We are accus- 
tomed to hear a great deal of the machine-like 
regularity which pervades all the operations of the 
Chinese ; but a little investigation of the circum- 
stances in which they are placed — at least in so far 
as agriculture is concerned — ^will convince us that 
their practice is regulated, not so much by caprice 
and those "Mede and Persian" laws, as by die 
laws of nature herself, upon which the success of 
the varied operations of agriculture mainly depend. 
Thus the crops of rice and cotton are sown on the 
low lands, and the sweet potatoes are planted on 
the hills, year after year, exactly at the same time. 
But this regularity is not the effect of prejudice, nor 
in obedience to the imperial orders ; it is simply the 
result of experience which has taught the farmer 
that this is the proper time for these operations, be- 
cause there will then be a continuance of frequent 
and copious showers, which will moisten the earth 
and the air until such time as the young rootlets 
have laid hold of the soil and are capable of send- 
ing up sufficient nourishment to the stems. 

During the growth of the rice, the fields are al- 
ways kept flooded when water can be obtained. 
The terraces near the base of the hills are supplied 
bv the mountain streams, and the fields whicn are 
aoove the level of any adjoining river or canal are 
flooded by the celebrated water wheel, which is in 
use all over the country. These machines are of 
three kinds. The principle in all of them is the 
same, the only diflerence being in the mode of ap- 
plying the moving power ; one is worked by the 
hand, another by tne feet, and the third by an ani- 
mal of some kind, generally a buffalo or bullock. 
The rice lands are kept flooded in this way until 
the crops are nearly ripe, when the water is no 
longer necessary, ft is also necessary, or at least, 
advantageous, to go over the ground once or twice 
during the summer, and stir the soil up well 
amongst the roots, at the same time removing any 
weeds which may have sprung up. If the weather 
is wet, the fields retain the water for a considerable 
time, and then it is not an uncommon sight to see 
the natives wading nearly up to the knees in mud 
and water, when they are gathering in the harvest. 

When ripe, the crops are cut with a small instru- 
ment, not very unlike our own reaping hook, and 
are generally threshed out at once in the fields 
where they have grown. Sometimes, however, and 
more particularly in the north, the paddy is tied up 
in sheaves, and carried home before it is threshed 3 
indeed, everything in the northern agriculture of the 
Chinese has a great resemblance to what is prac- 
tised in Europe. 

Live Apple Tree Posts. — The Massachusetts 
Ploughman suggests that apple trees be planted 
about ten feet apart, on a line where it is desired to 
construct a permanent fence. In the course of ten 
or twelve years they would be large enough to be 
mortised m the purpose of receiving cedar or 
chestnut rails, which, tt is thought would last more 
than fifty years. In the mean time, these ^* living 
fence posts" would oceasionally bear a erop of 
apples, and tbm become profitable in ^^ divers ways.'' 
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IMPROVED VARIETIES OF UJIMAN CORN. 

Hating noticed in the NoTember (1847) number 
of the Agricnltarist an account of the succesafol 
cultiration of Brown com by Dr. Field, I hare been 
led to forward you a statement of mv own crop of 
the past geason, which was raised uom the same 
kind of seed. 

The nound was prepared in my usual way [see 
p. 82 of our sixth volume], and planted on the 29th 
of May, three feet between the rows and about 
two feet in the other direction. The growth of the 
corn was very luxuriant, the height of the stalks 
being, upon an average, about seven feet, and 
the ears from two to three feet above the ground, 
generally of uniform size and well filled. By the 
1st of October, the crop was in a fit condition to be 
harvested, and was accordingly cut up in fine 
weather, husked, and properly stored away in the 
corn loft, from which is selected a fine parcel for 
seed. Previous to harvestmg, I measured off an 
acre of the field, the product of which, on being 
weighed, after the husks were removed, was 7,104 
lbs. This according to previous estimates would 
give upwards of one hundred busheUcd»iiel\ed com 
to the acre. 

1 will also eive you an account of another variety 
of corn, which I have experimented upon, by my 
peculiar method, although at a somewhat limited 
extent. About firt years ago, I obtained a small 
ear of rice corn, with tiny ij^rains and a cob " almost 
nothing," which I planted m my carden, where it 
had no chance to mix with the pollen of any other 
kind. For three or four years in succession, I 
planted a small patch, dutin^^ which time, I found 
that the ear and kernel both increased in size, while 
the cob continued to be quite small. About the 
end of May last, in order to know what it would 
yield, I planted ten square rods of ground. The 
stalks grew stout and contained from two to four 
ears to each ', and, according to a fair estimate, the 
vield was at the rate oi one hundred and twelve 
bushels of shelled com per acre. Thus, in ^re 
years, from the most diminutive sort in the world, 
I have obtained a variety which, in time, bids fair 
to give as abundant a yield as my other com. 

Long lelandy John Brown, 2nd. 

Lake Winnipieiogee* 

Wfi are gratified in stating that most of those who 
procured seed of the Brown com from us for plant- 
ing last springy are satisfied with the results of their 
experiments. Mr. John S. Winthrop, however, of 
Oak Plantation, N. C, writes us as follows : — '* 1 
find that the Brown corn does not answer at all 
here. It matures so early, that the kernel shrivels 
without filling out ; at least, that seems to be the 
case with some which I planted last spring." 

By referring to a note on p. 83, of our sixth vo- 
lume, it will be seen that we expressed an opinion 
that this variety of corn is adapted to the climate of 
all the New England States, New York, New Jer- 
sey, a portion of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
Illinois, Canada West, Iowa, Oregon, &c. As far 
as our knowledge extends, wherever this com was 
properly cultivated in anv of the above-named 
States, the results have been favorable. At p. 
244, of the volume as above, it is also remarked by 



Reviewer, ia reference to this com, that, *<The 
seed of Mr. Brown^s crop, which he grew at Lake 
Winnipisio||^ in New Hampshire, would prove 
worthless m Florida. And it would be equally 
idle for Mr. Brown to . undertake to grow the 
Florida gouid-seed variety" — an assertion perfectly 
correct, and proves the experience of our North 
Carolina friend to be trae. 

In order to acclimatize Indian com in a distant 
latitude from that in which it grew, its progress 
must be gradual and should occupy Several years. 
For instance, if it were wished to cultivate the 
Brown corn in North Carolina, it should first be 
planted in New York or Connecticut, for two, three, 
or more years, without chan^g the seed ', then it 
should be cultivated in a similar manner, in Mary- 
land or Virginia, from the New York seed for two 
or three years more ; and finally, in^orth Caro- 
lina, where it would then succeed. If a similar 
course were pursued with the corn of Florida, in 
process of time, it could be made to ripen in Ca> 
nada. In either case, the character of the com 
would change, and often new varieties would be 
the result. 

The Brown com which was raised on the Hud- 
son last seasqn, was planted about the middle of 
May j ready ifor harvesting by the 1 5th of August ; 
attained only five sevenths of its ordinary height 
in New Hampshire ; sent forth w^ll filled ears at a 
foot and a half above the ground ; and yielded, by 
estimation nvMty one busheb of shelled com to the 
acie : which was at least one third more than the 
neighboring crops, soil and cultivation of each be- 
ing nearly tne same. The same kind of corn planted 
on the south end of Long Island, N. Y., the first 
week in June, fully ripened for harvesting the first 
week in September, and yielded by estimation, over 
sixty bushels per acre, being several bushels more 
than any other corn on similar soil, and equally 
well treated. 

We have an abundance of seed on hand, that 
was grown in this vicinity, which we will sell at or- 
dinary rates ; but it is doubtful, after the change it 
has undergone, whether it possess advantages over 
our common kinds. Notwithstanding the high 
price we unavoidably have to pay for transporting 
the Brown com from Lake Winnipisiogee, it is ob- 
vious, from numcirons experiments, that it would be 
for the interest ol many of our farmers to procure 
their seed from that source. Security a^nst frosts 
and a prospect of ^an increased yield, without addi- 
tional labor, or cost of manure, certainly are suffi- 
cient inducements for them to make the trial. We 
wish to be understood, hower, that we do not con- 
demn the seed grown in this vicinity ; but, on the 
contrary, would recommend it to be sparingly 
planted, in order to test its productiveness. Our 
own choice would be to procure the com from the 
fountain head. For particulars see advertisement. 



Productiveness of the Catawba Grape 
Vine. — ^The original vine of this variety is said to' 
have been procured from the banks of tne Catawba 
River, and planted in the earden of the late Mr. 
Schell, of Clarksburg, in Maryland, and has been 
known to bear nearly eight bushels of grapes in a 
single year. 
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MODE OP IMPROVING SAND WASTES IN 
THE VICINITY OF THE SEA. 

During a residence of seTeral months on that 
extensive and beautiful estate of the late Mr. 
Van Eys, Mayor of the city of Amsterdam, situated 
between the city of Haarlem and the North Sea, I 
enjoyed a fine opportunity to obserre the manner 
in which the farmers of Holland reclaim the Downs 
(Dutnes in Low Dtitch), described by Professor 
Norton on p. 316, of your sixth volume. Intelli- 
gent and able landowners, in the vicinity of the 
Downs, mark off, say one, two, or nmre acres of 
these sand wastes, contiguous to their cultivated 
farms. These spots they closely plant, in parallel 
rows, with the down grass (Arundo arenaria)., 
which casts a pretty deep root into the moist parts 
of these beds of sand. Afterwards they inclose 
theln with a hedj^e of hawthorn, or a close bush 
fence, as an additional protection against the incur- 
sions or the winds. In a couple of years more, 
they sow them with buckwheat, or turnip seed, 
which, when sufficiently grown, is plowed under 
and sowed with winter rye. In the succeeding 
spring, this land is well manured, and planted with 

Sotatoes, which, although not abundant, are of 
lat Jfinc quality so justly ascribed to them by Pro- 
fessor Norton. After this, rye is again sowed. 
Thus hundreds of acres in this manner are re- 
clauned from useless wastes and rendered available 
for agricultural and other useful purposes. Some 
of these reclaimed lands, I have seen covered with 
thrifty plantations of oaks, which, by the intelli- 

fence and industry of man, have amply rewarded 
im for his labor. 

Mr. Van Eys^ who was a truly practical as well 
as scientific agriculturist, was in tne habit of add- 
ing, from year to year, lands taken ft-om these 
Downs, to his cultivated fields, and rendering them 
equally |)roductive. I have walked alone fields of 
rye, at his place, which mi^t have afibraed me a 
convenient niding place. The country seat of Mr. 
Van Eys was known by the name of ** Boekenrode,'* 
from the magnificent beech trees, which imparted 
great beauty to the place. 

Adgubtus Wacksrhaoen. 
Clermont, N. F., Jan., 1848. 

HYDRAULICS FOR FARMERS. 

Evert farmer, especially in a northern climate, 
must be aware that the comfort of his stock through 
the inclemency of winter is essential to carrying 
them through that season in the most economical 
and of course the most profitable manner. To in- 
sure this degree of comfort, sheds and stables in 
which they are protected from driving storms, high 
winds, and intense cold, are indispensably neces- 
sary ] for it is now a well established fact with our 
best stock growers, that the expense of such sheds 
and stables is fully liauidated by the saving of fod- 
der and increase of thrift in the animals in a very 
few years, probably before the buildings erected for 
their benefit need their first repairs. And there are 
other objects gained by the housing system for 
stock. They are rendered more docile by the ope- 
ration. The cow or the ox that has been accus- 
tomed to be freauently or almost universally housed 
through the inclement season from the early days 
of " calfhood,** will almost invariably possess ex- 



cellences which are seldom found among animals 
doomed to roam at large and seek shelter where it 
may, and sometimes ^ere it may not be fonnd-^ 
behind buildings or fences, the disjointed sides ol 
which -make but miserable pretensions to the ob- 
jects to which the helpless aad ill-fated animal 
appropriates them. 

There is another subject connected with the 
thrift of the farm yard which is no less important 
than nice warm stables and good comfortable sheds. 
That is tvaterfor stock of wnich tfaey need a rem- 
lar supply, as they do of feed or protection. This 
fact is unquestionable, and therefore needs no com- 
ments, as every useful and observing farmer knows 
full well} yet how often it is the case that the poor 
animal is turned adrift to contend with piercing 
winds and almost impenetnible drifts of snow, while 
it plods its way to the well remembered spring, the 
pure, cool waters of which, so often allayed the fe- 
verish thirst of summer, to sip the healdcful 
draught that winter^s wants require. What hook- 
ing and pushing and crowding is often witnessed 
by the way, and when the already enraged group 
gather round and in angry dispute, contest each 
others claim to the sparkling fountain f and how 
they look, smd how they feeiwhen they return to 
the barn after such a pilgrimage, attended with such 
conflicts ! 

Many of our farmers, it is true, have seen the in- 
conveniences and unprofitableness of such a state 
of things, and have remedied them by introducing 
pure streams of water into their yards, so that the 
animal may go to the tub at any time, or at all times 
when liberated from the stable to take the libations 
that nature so promply demands. Those who have 
done so, have found economy in this, though fA 
some instances, the first cost, from the distance of 
the spring, involved considerable expense, by the 
saving of their own time, the saving of the comfovt 
and thrift of the animal, and the saving of manure, 
which, instead of being left in a line from the bam 
to the spring and around the spring where it is not 
wanted, is now denosited in the yud, ready at tfas 
farmer's move to be taken to the spot where its 
value will be most advantageously realized. Hence 
it must be concluded that it is for the farmer's in- 
terest to have a constant supply of pure water in or 
very near his farm yard, in order that his animals 
may drink singly, or together, when, and as often 
as they please. 

The irequency with wnich farm buildings are 
situated on elevations, however, seems in many in- 
stances to preclude the possibility of introducing - 
water to them, from the springs, which are often 
all situated so far below, as to shut ofi" the possi- 
bility of getting supplies from them by the usual 
method of an aqueduct. But another method to ac- 
complish this object has been fouml, and from its 
utility has been liberally adopted, and dii» with a 
success fully equal to the expectations of all who 
have adopted it. I refer to the introduction of Ben- 
son^s hydraulic ram, not that hydraulic rams are a 
new thing, for Montgolfier, a Frenchman, invented 
one long ago ; but this of Benson's, so simple in 
construction, so easily kept in repair, and so regu- 
lar in its. operations, is to us nortnemers altogethef 
new. The first of Benson's I saw, was set sp 
about two miles from my residence, as an experi* 
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ment, ia September, 1846. The sfring was from 
ten to twelve rods from the buildings, and down a 
bank, the descent of which was about forty feet. 
At the bottom of this bank the farm animals had 
been obliged to travel through storm, wind, snow, 
and mud, and over ice, for a full half century or 
more, and up this doleful waj the water for the 
family use had been carried in buckets, by hand 
(who does not feel himself growing stoopine, while 
he thinks of it), for the same long period. The 
operation of the machine was so satisfactory that 
the farmer became the purchaser, and in the No- 
vember following, mad^ it a fixture of his premises, 
and since that time, has had through its agency, an 
abwidant supply of water for his stock in nis 3rard, 
and for housenold purposes, at his door. In a re- 
cent conversation with him upon its utility, after a 
year's trial, he expressed his full satisfaction in its 
operation and thought that no consideration would 
induce him to foreso the convenience it affords. 
And thus we see, tnat a way is fully and com- 
pletely provided whereby those whose springs are 
situated lower than their buildinp can have them 
brought within a convenient distance, or if they 
choose, cairied into every stable, or every apart- 
ment of the dwelling, with as much facility as 
convenience requires, at but a little more expense 
in the outfit than water can be brought down hill in 
a common aqueduct, and with as great prospect of 
permanent success in the former as in the latter in- 
stance. W. Bacon. 
Bidhmond^ Mass., Jan. 1848. 

LETTERS PROmViRGINU.— Na 3. 

Thk connty of Loudon is situated in nearly a 
north-westerly direction from Fairfax, and bounds 
it on the west~«extending to Harper's Ferry on the 
north, with the Potomac on the east, and the Blue 
Ridge on the west, which separates it from Jeffer^ 
son and Clarke counties. With rare exceptions, 
in Virginia, the subdivision of territory into town- 
ships is unknown. There are upwards of one 
hundred and fifty counties, many oi them occupy- 
ing not more space dian some of our larger towns. 
In each county one or two villages may be found 
> Hwldom mor% — the residue constitutinr planta* 
tions and farms. Providence, or Fair&x court 
house, as it is indifferently termed, the county seat 
stad only village of Faiifax county, consists of a 
straggling collection of buildings, mostly of wood, 
and seveml, efven among the principal shops and 
stores, of logs — and rather resembles what ^ou are 
aeeustomed to teim cross reads, than the flourish- 
ing viUaces which dot the surface of the Empire 
SiHte. The court house, clerk's office, jail, one or 
two of the hotels, and a few of the dwdlings of the 
more wealthy citiaens, are of brick. 

Leesburg, the capital of Loudon, is quite a large 
town — fleady built — ^principally of wood and stone 
— ^with narrow and execmbly paved streets — and a 
population of seme two thousand. It has a very 
nne academy, a bank, four or five good hotels, two 
printing establishments, fifteen or twenty stores, a 
eourt house and jail, clerk's office, &c. Tne country 
around is exceedingly beautiful, and well cultivat- 
ed. On the principal thoroughMre, leading from 
(Georgetown, through Fatffax to Leesbuig and Win* 
ehester, after leav tag the Faiifax boundvy, yoa are 



at once transported into the midst of a rich, luxuri- 
ant, and hignly cultivated region. The endless 
succession of pines which presents itself in neariy 
every portion of Fairfax, here disappears ; and in 
its place, pastures, meadows, 'and arable fields are 
agreeably and pleasantly diversified with noble and 
extensive forests of chestnut, oak, walnut, and 
cedar. The mountain scenery is very beautiful and 
frequently magnificent. Larae herds of cattle are 
seen grazing on every hill — mnsks of sheep are by 
no means unfrequent^— with stock of every descrip- 
tion — ^\i'hile crops of corn rangine from one hun- 
dred to a hundred and fifty bumeu to the acre, and 
of wheat, from twenty to thirty, with other cio^ 
in i>roportion, are often realized. In short, diis 
portion of Loudon is universally reguded as the 
garden of Viiginia ; and I cannot conceive of any 
more^ ample development of fertility and beauty 
combined, than is here presented. 

North and west of Leesburg, in every direction, 
may be found farms of from five hundred to a thou- 
sand acres, in the highest state of cultivation, with 
costly and magnificent buildings, ^unds, narks, 
palinars, &c., affording ample evidence of die 
wealtn, no less than the intelligence and taste of 
their proprietors. These nropnetors are, wit? rare 
exceptions, gentlemen of me old Vireinia school — 
a school, I venture to say, unequallea in the wide 
world for the cultivation and development of all 
those qualities which adorn and beautify human 
life, and elevate and exalt modem civilization. Un- 
bounded hospitality — a hospitality which seems 
never to become burdensome either to its dispenser 
or its recipient — ^which, unlike much that often 
passes for this sterling quality elsewhere, leaves its 
subject perfectly free in all his motions^ and at 
liberty to follow the bent of his own inclinations, 
while it relieves the host from all that embarrass- 
ment and fatigue which an exclusive devotion to 
hie guests aiia a perpetual attendance upon his foot- 
steps, necessarily involve. Genuine, old fashioned 
southern hosj^itadity of this sort, constitutes a lead- 
ing and prominent characteristic of this delightful 
region. With this is combined, especially in the 
higher classes, an unaffected and pervading spirit of 
kindness, benevolence and urbanity — rendering a 
residence in their midst a constant source of plea- 
susie and satisfaction. I am free to confess, that for 
the mere purposes of social enjoyment, including, 
of course, intellectual and moreu companionship, 
and all those nameless charms and graces which 
Bdank and dignify an advanced civilization, I should 
be inclined greatly to prefer the south to the north 
— even those portions most refinea and longest set- 
tled. The mildness and benignity of the cfimate— 
the fertility and variety of the soil — ^the usages and 
hMXa of the people derived with scarcely a percep- 
tible alteration from their ancestors of two centu- 
ries since — ^the leisure which their institutions af- 
ford for the cultivation of the highest faculties of 
the mind— and the opportunities tiiey present f6r 
the constant exercise of dil those qualities of the 
heart which constitute the noblest patrimony of our 
nature— all these causes combine to the develop- 
ment of a state of society far in advance of that 
which is ordinarily found under other and less aus- 
picious circumstances. 

Aftirwhat I have said of tiie i^peaiance and 
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fertility <ji the soil k this region, and the liberal 
crops annually faarrested by its enterprising pro- 
prietors, I need scarcely add that very (^reat atten- 
tion is paid to manures of evety description. Lime 
is used in profuse abundanoq-^-irom one hundred to 
a hundred and fifty bushels per acre frequently ap- 
plied, and everywnere, as I aa informed, with the 
best results. Ashes and plaster are regarded ips 
next in importance 3 and wherever charcoal can be 
procured at a reasonable rate, it is given to the soil 
sometimes as a top dressing, but more generally 
with the crop when put into the ground. The ut- 
most care is bestowed upon the farm yard manures 
•~*not a particle either liquid or solid oeing allowed 
to escape — and compost heaps very generally be- 
ing chaiged vHth the task of absorbing and sfetain- 
ing for future use, these indispensable elements «f 
fertility. The extensive pastures which every- 
where prevail in this region, furnish the Washing- 
ton and Baltimore markets with the finest beeves^ 
and vast droves of cattle ure constantly passing in 
that direction nearly every day in the yeai. 

In this county, as well as in Fairfax, the nor- 
thern immigration is in rapid progress^ and some 
of ^e best farms have alraady been tmn up by 
our^enterprising Yankee farmers, «t prices vaiyine 
from $20 to $40 per acre. The land, as you will 
easily infer from what has been said, is much more 
valuable than the exhausted soils of Fairfax ; but 
then, on the other hand it is farther from market, 
and considerably more expensive. There is a v«ry 
prosperous and interesting Quaker settlement some 
ten miles north of Leesburg, of which I shall speak 
in mv next A New-Yoaseiu 

PROTECTION OF CROWS, BLACKBIRDS, 
FOXES, TOADS, &c 

Farmers are in the habit of complaining of the 
crows and blackbirds, for pulling up their com. 
These birds prefer to seek their food in their usual 
haunts. When their food ie not found there, they visit 
the cultivated fields oi the farmer. Would it not 
be eood policy for the farmer to scatter some corn 
in Uie field, and fulfil the injunction of ^ feeding the 
hungry,^' and thereby save the com fields fiom in- 
jury ? Or would the crows call their fellows and 
invite too many to partake of the bounty, and when 
that wa» eaten, attack the com plants ? So wit^ 
.the pigeons, when they find plenty of beech nuts, 
acorns, &c., of spontaneous production to satisfy 
their hunger, the^r stay at home, in the forests. It 
is only when famine at home compels them to voam 
for food, that they visit the cultivated country in 
search of it. I have known them to pull up the 
com plants of whole £eld8, ten fold worse than the 
crows. 

Foxes and skunks, also, feed on mice, bugs, crick- 
ets, frogs, &c. But when they are pinched hard 
for food to feed their young, they are ravenous, and 
roam at night over great extent of country, enter 
the enclosures of the farmei:, rob his henroost, take 
aS his chickens, geese, ducks, young pigs, and 
anything to appease their hunger. It is not their 
choice to plunder the farmer, and do not, till 
their usual supply fails. Would not the farmer do 
eo when famine deprived him of food ? He says, 
" necessity has no law" to restrain him. 

The innocent toad is not only harmlesa, as he 



meddles not with anythinj; valuable, but benefits 
the fanner by feeding on insects and worms. He 
sits perfectly still within eight or ten inches of 
a flock of ants, and throws out his tongue like a 
flash of lightning, and takes in one certainly, at 
each throw, witoout the least movement of his 
body. The toad is useful to the gardener and 
farmer in feeding on insects. Let the farmer then 
iN^ithdraw his wi-ath from these animals for imitat- 
ing us when in want. 

what a wise provision it is in nature, that rats 
and mice are only about five to ten per cent, fe- 
males. We suffer much from them now. If these 
were of equal numbers of 'male and female, would 
they not consume the chief of the produce ^ the 
labor of man ? David Tomlinson. 

Schenectady, Oct, 1847. 

HEREFORD CATTLE. 

I see by your last paper that you are expecting 
something from me on Herefords. Nothing can 
alter my opinion of that valuable breed, nor do I 
think they can be equalled for all purposes, by any 
other. The more I Know of them, the more I am 
convinced of their superiority as milkers of the 
richest kind : and I am positive that good hatidlers 
will invariaoly give rich milk. I never had a 
single Hereford that gave milk of an inferior 
quality, and I will leave it to those who have pur- 
chased from me, to say w^hether I ever sold a cow 
or heifer that would disprove this fact. The Short 
Horn men, the principal opposers of the Herefords, 
cannot do less than admit their superiority for the 
yoke and shambles. I shall soon be able to test 
them fairly against some of the best cosomon stock 
of the country, half bred Devons, and half bred 
Short Horns, and conijpare them with my esteemed 
neighbor, Mr. Lewis F. Allen's best breed of Short 
Horns ; and your readers all know that the boll 
Wellington, which he has been using the past two 
years was imported by that spirits breeder, Mr. 
Vail, of Troy, and is one of that fine handling, high 
bred stock, from Mr. Bates of Kirkleavington, Eng- 
land, whose produce will be a fair contest. He can 
show by ocular demonstration the proof of the 
Hereford, and I can that of die Short Horns. I 
must say he has some calves and yearlings that 
look like quality ; and such are the ones I wish to 
contend against. These results shall be accurately 
made known to you. 

If my health should hold good, my friends prove 
true, and my enemies treat me iairiy, I will en- 
deavor in a few years to show by practical know- 
ledge, the various crosses from the difierent breeds 
of cows in this country, and a Hereford bull. Sudi 
experimente will enable me to prove the good that 
can be devised by judicious br<ieding. 

There are but few who know the value of a full 
blood sire, and I do firmly contend that no other 
should ever be used, whatever may be the favorite 
breed resorted to. And I think a breeder of tho- 
rough bred sires of more importance to the public, 
than individuals are willing to admit ; but he must - 
not be a ** fireside breeder,^'' but one that can be 
thoroughly depended upon ; such a one as would 
never let a mon^l cross leave his premises, and 
if his pure hlooas did not prove all that he repre- 
sented, they should be exchanged sod made good 
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at his expense. Such a breeder would never save 
a mougrjl male ; and he would be sa£e in his re- 
commendations, knowing the proof of the amimal in 
which he placed bis dependence f nor would he be 
deceived in the produee of such a sire, probably, 
nineteen times out of twenty, when the animals 
bred from were good and iimidloyed. I would not 
scruple in sending a bull calf to any upright, honest 
man without prejudice, and warrant him a good 
stock getter, even if his apjpeaiance wa« not in his 
favor. I should know positively from whence he 
sprang, and should feel perfectly convinced that the 
result would be satisfactory. 

A breeder of good and pure bred sires, has a great 
deal to contend against. His judgment mast never 
waver, every point of an animal must be strictly 
observed, and carefully put into practice 3 then he is 
nearly certain of producing a good. one. I consider 
the handling point one of the most important, for a 
good handler is not only a good feeder ; gets ripe 
wwre quickly with less consumption of food, but is 
a rich milker ; and a sire bred irom a cow possess- 
ing these two important points, is of very great 
consequence. He produces quality, if he does not 
quantity, which is m reality true vaJue. I would 
much rather have a milking herd of the former than 
the latter ; an average of sixteen quarts per day is 
as much as any reasonable man ought to expect, 
and there are not four herds in ten which wiU come 
up to that through the summer. 

\Vlien a breeder has paid every attention to these 
matters and has succeeded in getting as near per- 
fection as his ability will admit, it is not appreciated 
by the people of this republic. If he asks a hun- 
dred dollars for a calf (and I would not sell one for 
leas), he in laughed at, or is considered exorbitant! 
in his charge. No man can sell a calf of the de- 
scription I speak lower ; nor does a farmer deserve 
to own such an animal who has not sufficient spirit 
to pay those who have taken the greatest pains, and 
studied with considered care the ways and means 
of producing him. How many there are who like 
to look at superior animals ; but how few who will 
aid to Oflvance their improvement. The men of 
bank stock, railroad stock, and every other kind of 
stock but the right stocky and who quarrel with 
their butchers for sending the tough beef they tug 
at and chew^ and have plenty of money at command, 
still hold back their funds from improving the very 
stock they feed upon. There are many who own 
thousands of acres of land, who have never spent a 
dollar towards the improvement of the mongrel 
stock, growing upon it. And there are those who 
have but little, and who have toiled hard with that 
little for the benefit of mankind, and have met with 
ridicule and abuse to add to their los^ trouble, and 
expense. But when you take into consideration 
the numerous animals of different breeds that have 
been imported into this country from England, and 
witness the inferiority of them generally, you can- 
not blame their lack of confidence. If a tenth part 
of the stock brought here had been prohibited from 
landing, and that money had been laid out in the 
heit of each kind, then the public would not have 
been humbup^ged^ which they certainly have been 
and to a very great extent. They have paid enor- 
moo5« prices for very spurious animals, large eoarse 
wortkUsB ImUes, that l^tve injured the common stock 



of the country, rather than improved it ; and it 
will take a long time to conquer the illiberal feel- 
ing that exists against imported stock. 

If you wish me to write you some short articles 
on the Herefords, I will endeavor to do so, and foe 
the next number, I will commence on calves and 
their treatment while young. [Please to do so. — En.] 

AH the Herefords that are not giving milk, are 
living on marsh hay, not a bit of anything else 
have they had before them this winter. I i;iever 
saw them looking better, and I am perfecdy con- 
vinced that a Hereford beast will live and do well 
on coarser food than any other kind of animal 3 
and those who try them will find it so ; they are 
not choice eaters. You are aware what kind of 
marsh hay it is, as you know the premises equally 
well as myself. I have four bull calves for sale 
that will be wintered on marsh hay for br^ikfast,. & 
a two bushel basket of cut Timothy hay, with ^ 
about two quarts of shipstuff mixed with it for din- 
ner, and one and a half for supper, and I think they 
will come out in the spring nt for business ] al- 
though not very hij^h in condition, they will be as 
good as I would wish them. Wh. H. Sotham. 

Black Rockj Erie Co. N. F^ Dec. 21, 1847. 

With respect to wintering an animal on marsh 
hay^ we can tell a stoiy which is rather before that . 
of our conespondent^ When we occupied the 
same premises that Mr. Sotham now does, among 
other animals on the farm^ was a threeryear-old 
Durham bull. We had a stack of marsh hay 
standing outside of the bam, one of die coldest and 
bleakest spots we know upon the Niagara River. 
At that time, 1836, it was generally chawed as a 
fault of the Dvrham breed oi cattle, that they were 
not so hardy as the natives. We determined to try 
an experiment on this bull, for the purpose of as- 
certaining so far ae he was concerned, whether 
there was any truth in this oft repeated assertion of 
the enemies of this breed. We accordingly took 
him up from pasture late in the month of Novem- 
b^, 1836, and tamed him out to this steck. The 
bull was not inside of a bam or abed, to our know- 
ledge, all winter. His only shelter was the lee- 
side of the stack, and his only food, its harsh, coarse 
hay, and the orta lie got out of a dung heap, daily 
accumulating from the horse stable, Not a paitide 
of cut hayt or roots, or biaxt, had he in addition. He 
came out in the spring in good condition, which 
was, we will venture to say, more than would have 
bc«n the case widi most of the bulls of any other 
bleed. The fbllowiag winter he was treated pre- 
cisely in the flame way, and came out looking 
equally well — reaily, in fine condition. 

To prove the working qualites of Durfaams, to 
far as we then could, the following winter '38 and 
^39, weputtfais bull at work, lumbering, alongsideef 
a laiKe, powerful eight year-old stag. The stag 
girted six incbe& more than the bull, and was pro- . 
portionably bearrier. They worked in common 
with twelve other yoke of the most powerful cattle 
we could purchase in Erie county. The timber 
these <attle drew out, was large, heavy white oak 
log^ from 20 to 65 feet long, probably averaging 
full forty feet in length, and two and a half feet in 
diameter. Some were four feet in diameter at llie 
butt end. All who have any experience in lam- 
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bering know, that such work is exceedinjfly hard 
on cattle, and none but the best can stand it for any 
length of time. Some of these oxen girted seven 
feet round fhe heart, and yet not one of them was 
a match for the bull at a dead pull : and in his step, 
he was among the quickest. Indeed, so well 
pleased were the teamsters widk his performance, 
that it was quite an affidr of rivalry to get him in 
their team. For his different feats they elected him 
to various gradations of military office, starting 
with the title of Corporal. If we recollect right, be- 
fore being mustered out of service, he had attained as 
high a rank as Colonel 3 and had not an early thaw 
unexpectedly come on and carried off the snow, 
thus putting an end to lumbering for diat year, he 
would unquestionably have won the puissant title 
of Major Greneral ! 

The truth is, good workhig cattle, good beef, 
good milkers, or the reverse of all these, maj be 
chosen from Durham cattle, aecordine as one wishes 
to breed. For a combination of all these qualities, 
and especially as beeves and milkers, we do not 
think tnose Duihams, which are properly bred^ can 
be excelled. But all this in fayor of Dnrhams does 
not militate against the Herefords; they are a noble 
race, and worthy of all commendation. From the 
first of Mr. Somam^s importation, we have been 
amon^ their earliest and strongest advocates } and 
we will say, frankly, that they undoubtedly, gene- 
rally excel the Durhams in the yoke, though at the 
same time, we must add, that we have seen half to 
seven eighths bred Durhams in this state, Connecti- 
cut, and Massachusetts, which could not be beaten 
in the yoke, neither at the shambles nor at the pail. 

We trust ttkat Mr. Sotham will continue his articles. 
He is not only a good breeder, but a first rate prac- 
tical farmer ; and these are the kind of men whom 
we wish could be induced to write more freauently 
for agricultural journals. The hard-fistea yeo- 
manry would have less to say then,tlum they now 

do about book farming. 

— -■■■♦ I 

How TO Chxok the Blkediko 9v an Ar- 
TEST. — Tke French surgeons, Amussat, Yelpeau, 
and Thierry, have prov^ that bleedinsr from an 
artery may be more effectually checked by tearing 
or twiisting the wounded ports than by a simple 
ligature. For, when a ligature is applied to an 
artery, it is only the surface of its coats that come 
in contact, while, if it be torn or twisted, the mi- 
nute fflobules or cells adhere together in a variety 
of different ways, in a similar manner as the fresh- 
cut edges of India rubber, or the raw particles of 
newly-broken dough. Furthermore, it is well 
known that if the internal coats of an artery be not 
elosely pressed by the ligature put round it, adhesion 
will scarcely take pliure — an observation which 

dosely Goinmdes with the statement above. 

» ■■ 

LoBSTSRs.-^Lobsters that are rather large and 
heavy are considered the best. When fresh they 
have a livel}r color and pleasant smell. When 
boiled, the tail will be stiff, and pull up with a 
spring, if fresh. The cock lobster is preferred, 
though smaller than the hen, and may be known 
by the narrow back part of his tail, and the two 
uppermost fins within it being stiff and hard. Those 
of the hen are broader and more soft* 



CLEARING OF WOODUkNDS. 

There are few evils more to be lamented tiiaa 
the wanton destruction of young growing wood. 
Notwithstanding the consumption of titnner and 
fuel is so ^reat in almost every settled part of 
our vast territory, and the demand promises before 
many years to exceed the supply, it is painful to 
behold the useless and reckless warfare which is so 
frequently waged against our forests. " France," 
observed an eminent statesman, ^ will decline, as 
many flourishing countries have, if she does not 
follow tiie example of Cyrus, who planted forests 
in Asia Minor. It is only the abundance of forests 
and water, that enables China to support her 300,- 
000,000 of people ] because, in that empire, there 
are planted more trees than destroyed. Spain, so 
highly cultivated, and so densely populated, in tke 
time of the Romans, the Moors, and even Charles 
v., owes her desolate aspect at {present, to this 
waste of wood." The same is the case with seve- 
ral parts of Asia, as well as of South America, Mexico, 
and California, and the same will inevitably be the 
result in this country, unless efficient and frugal 
means are speedily adopted to prevent its waste. 

With many of our raimers, it is customary to 
pursue a very injudicious course in reeard to their 
woodlands, selecting the older and larger trees, 
or those which are decayed or dead, with the view 
of leaving the younger or more vigorous ones to 
grow. By this method it is next to an impossibility 
to fell laige trees, without serious injury to the 
smaller ones, which must inevitably be more or less 
mutilated or crushed to the ground. Hence, if the 
growth be thick, numerous openings will be made, 
and roads, or pathways, must be cleared, in order 
to haul out the wood after it is cut. 

In France, the most economical plan of manag>- 
ing woodlands, is, to cut clean and smooth as you go. 
The clearing thus made, if intended for future 

S-owth, is not burnt over as with us, but is imme- 
ately enclosed and carefully protected from the 
depredations of cattle, sheep, sc, allowing the 
young sprouts, which start with vigor, to pursue 
their growth unmolested, until they are beyond the 
reach of harm. In felling a tree, tne closer it is cut 
to the ground, the more will be gained in wood, and 
often it will well pay the farmer to grub it up by 
tiie roots ; for, tiie nearer the ground, the larrer and 
stronger the trunk, and even the roots ot some 
kinds of trees are highly valued for numerous pur- 
poses in construction, as well as in the arts. 

Steep for Indian Corn. — Take 1 lb. of salt- 
petre (nitrate of potash), and dissolve in 6 quarts 
of water : or 2 lbs. of copperas (sulphate of iron), 
may be oissblved in 5 or 6 quarts of water. Let 
youi seed corn soak in the mixture from 24 to 36 
hours before planting, and it will not only be lees 
liable to the attacks of birds and worms, but the 
young plants will take an earlier start and be more 
vigorous in their growth. 



A Productive 'Apple Tree. — It is stated that 
an apple tree in Duxbury, Massachusetts, has 
^eldeu one hundred and ttpenty one bushels of fruit 
in a single season, a quantity sufficient to make fif- 
teen banels of cider. 
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LONG ISLAND PEACHES. 

It has long beea the opinion of many, that the 
soil and atoiosphere oi Long Island, from its proxi- 
mity to the ocean, are unfaYorable to the success- 
ful cultivation of several of our garden fruits, par- 
ticularly that of the peach. But when it is con- 
sidered that the little peninsula of Delaware, which 
is but a trifle larger than Long Island, produces the 
peach in the greatest abundance and in the highest 
Btate i»f perfection, all arguments Hice the preceding 
vill appear fallacious. Moreover, we have an in- 
stance before us, where the cultivation of the peach 
oa Long Island, has been crowned with the most 
complete success. 

On the 1st of October last, we visited the peach 
orchards of Mr. John I. Stoothoff, situated on the 
Rockaway road, directly at the head of Jamaica 
Bay, six miles from the Atlantic, and two miles 
south of the village of Jamaica, where they receive 
'the uninterrupted effects of salt air and ocean 
winds. These orchards are two in number, one 
containing originally 2,500 trees, five years planted, 
and the oU^er 1,050 trees, four years irom the bud. 
The toil, in which they are planted, consists of a 
very line, light sandy loain, poorer than the lands 
at Flatbush, and similar in character to those of 
Isb'p, and several points farther east. The trees 
were generally planted from 18 to 20 feet apart, 
and, with the exception of a portion of those oi the 
laiger orchard, all appeared exceedingly vigorous, 
although they had somewhat suffered from mutila- 
tion in gathering the fruit. Mr. Stoothoff was 
about completing his harvest, having been engaged 
iii sending his fruit to the New York markets, since 
the 12th of Aueust, between which time and the 
3rd of October, ne sold 2,637 l)asket8, bringing in thr 
aggregate, $2,600.18. The trees from which the 
fruit had not been plucked, at the time of our visit, 
were actually bendine to the ground with excessive 
weight, and finer looking peaches we never saw. 
The varieties principally cultivated, were the red 
rareripe, early and late malacotoncs, lemon clings, 
and Morris whites* 

At the time of planting the trees, Mr. Stoothoff 
cuts off the tap root/if there be any, in order that 
the Other roots may take a horizontal direction near 
the surface of the ground, and receive the full bene- 
fit of the manure and the vivifying influences of 
rains and dews, 'the first year after he plants his 
tree;*, he cut:^ off the trunks or stems from two and 
a half to three feet above the ground, in order to 
allow the future branches to start low and form a 
bushy head. In winter, he prunes his trees by cut- 
ting away all dead wood, and in summer he thins 
out the superfluous branches, in order to admit the 
sun and air. In the month of June, and again in 
September, the earth is drawn from each tree, the 
roots carefully scraped, all borers cut out with a 
knife, and the earth properly put back in lis place. 

Mr. Stoothoff, for two or three years past, has 
been in the practice of planting asparagus and peas 
in his orchard manunng them with wood ashes 
and stable or bam yard dmng. The cultivation of 

firden vegetable among fruit trees, however, 
e does not fully approve. He thinks it prefer- 
able to keep his orchards clear of weeds by fre- 
quently scratching over the surface with a cuitivB- 
tor, and manuring each tree, within a foot or two 



ol the trunk, with six to ten fish (moss bunkers), 
covering them' over with three or four inches of 
earth. To thejast named circumstances and the 
great care observed in removing the tap root and 
extracting the borer, it is nrob^le the success of 
his peach culture mainly depends. 

Mr. Stoothoff has kept an exact account of the 
products pi hi? two orchards the sea.son past, from 
which we copy the following, includins: the amount 
of sales : — 

2,780 bunches of asparagus, . • . • $418.10 
431 bushels of eany peas, • . • • 425.50 
261 »* late ** ...• 186.75 s 

41 •» Sickel" ..., 17.25 

2,637 baskets of peaches, 2,600.18 

$3,646.78 

These orchards contain about 28 acres, and con< 
stitute a part of the farm recently owned by James 
Campbell, E^., late Sunrogate ol the city of New 
York. * i 

PROPER REPOSE FOR CONSERVATORY OH 
WINDOW PLANTS. 

Plants under artificial treatment, it is well 
known, cannot long exist in good h«dth, without 
a period of repose. Consequently, various direc- 
tions have been given respecting their management 
as regards the proper state in which they shoidd 
exist previous to tneir resting season, and now that 
rest should be produced. 

One person recommends withholding moisture , 
another advises as much exposure as possible to 
solar influence; a third, close confinement and 
high temperature ; a fourth, full exposure to the 
open air, with all its vicissitudes ; a fifth says, cur- 
tail the roots and retard over luxuriance ; a sixth, 
annually divests the plant of a portion of its roots ; 
a seventh telLs you to prolong the growing season 
by encouraging early growth; and finally, an 
<^hth recommends iredy thinning out the top. 
Now, all of these rules may be very proper when 
iudiciously applied : but what is the inexperienced 
beginner to do, witli such conflicting directions be- 
fore him, any one of which, if carried to excess, it 
is well known would prove injurious to the plant ? 

The question then arises, how is a proper state 
of repose to be attained. Heat, cold, moisture, 
drougnt, light, shade, and air, are necessary agents, 
so far as climate and atmosphere are concerned, 
for promoting health and vigor, and are all requi- 
site in various proportions, according to the nature 
of the plant, and under some circumstances for ad* 
justing its habit. For instance, if the plant be of a 
stove or hot-house kind, which came from a tropi« 
cal climate, where the rainy season occurs when 
the sun is nearest and spring and summer are com- 
bined in one ; while, on the other hand, the dry 
season answers ti^e same «nd as a low temperature 
does in colder climates, b^ withholding moisture, 
and consequently suspendmg vegetation, moisture 
should gradually be withheld from it, both from the 
soil and atmosphere for a short time, and plenty of 
solar light and heat admitted in its stead. Agpiin, 
natives of a milder climate, such as may be vinetiy 
termed green-house plants, which would nerish 
from a much less drought, should be placed in a 
cooler situation, in order to slightly aaspend tha 
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supply of moisture at their roots. To effect thia 
object, in autumn or winter, they may be allowed 
1o remain out of doors as lone as there is no dan- 
ger of their being injured by froHt. 

It may be kia down, as a general rule, that, the 
plant. Which 19 between the extremes of leanneee 
and obesity, as we may say, is in-the most proper 
state for resting ; for the least tendency to the one 
state or the other must be at the future expense of 
crowth, bloom, or fruEtfuIness. All plants should 
be encouraged to make fresh crowth directly after 
they have done flowering^ and, when such are ma- 
lured, they should te subjected to a period of rest ; 
otherwise, the blooming season will become dis- 
turbed, which is indeeu apparent by some of the 
shoots producing blossoms long before the general 
time of flowering has aaived, destroying, of course, 
the beauty of the plant. 

BITRR STONE MILLS. 



SEASON FOR CUTTING TIMBER. 

TnmE are few subjects connected with rural 
economy, about which more has been written and 
with more opposite opinions, than the proper sea- 
son for felling timber. 

One class pertinaciously contend, that timber in- 
tended for building houses and ships, or for making 
fanning tools, machines, &c., should be cut near 
the end (f the third quarter, or beginning <^ At 
fourth quarter of the moon, in Februa}-}/, i' — ^'-'- 



BuRft Stovk Mills (fig. 13), are adapted 
grinding all kinds of f^rain. 

10 inch atones giutd 21 bushels per hour. 
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These mills bib ready framed and rigged to attach 
the power, and are more particularly designed for 
plaatatioQB at the south. When we speak of their 

Cfoimsnce, it is to be required that they should 
driven at a proper speed and with sufficient 

COMSUHFIIIIH OF WOOB IN THB UnITKD StaTBS. 

— According totheeaiefulcalculation of a skilful en- 
nneer, the present demand for wood, as fuel, in 
thie countiT, iq e^ual to 10,220,000 cords per au- 
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der post, or rot. Another class maintain, that Jt 
should he felled between the time of pntting forth 
of the leaved and the period of enspension of the 
ascent of the sap (from May into August, in the 
middle and northern slates), which is then thin add 
easy of evaporation, while the pores of the wood 
are most open, and devoid of fermentable matter, or 
starch ; for, after August, it is n38erted that, decid- 
uous leaves form no more wood— nil of the flar- 
bonic acid, nliich the trees then absorb, being em- 
ployed for the production of nutritive matter for the 
succeeding years. Instead of woody fibr«, it is 
found, that starch is formed and diffused through- 
out every part of the sap wood by means of the 
descent of the autumnal sap. Hence, they say, at 
mid-summer, the trees aflord no nourishment la 
worms, which are the origin of powder post, nor to 
parasitical fungi, the immediate or approximate 
cause of (fry rot. 

A third class advocate the operation of felling 
to be petfonhed in Autumn, after having taken <A 
the bark of the trunks of (he trees eariy in the 
spring, and suffering the new foliage to put forth 
and die. By this process, it is said, that, m conse- 
quence of the germination of new bnds, the starch, 
or saccharins matter in the tree is e.vpended, and 
that the sap wood then becomes nearly as hard and 
durable as the heart wood, being stronger and less 
liable to decay, or to be penetrated by insects, or 

If all of the above metiiods have in truth the 
good effects thus attributed to them, the dispute in 
relation to the season of the year jiroper for felling 
timber is needless ; but as most of^ the experiments 
heretofore tried, were made upon hickories and 
oaks, there is no certainly that Uiese practices may 
bo extended to various other trees. A majority of 
instances, both in Europe and this country, is in 
favor of winter felling ; although there are nume- 
rous well authenticated cases where timber has 
proved equally durable, that has been cut in June 
or July. After all, much mav depend upon the 
soils, aspects, latitudes, and elevations, in which 
the trees may grow ; and more, perhaps, in the 
manner of seasoning and preser* ing the timber after 
it is felled, the two latter of which, will form the 
subject of an article in our neit number. 

To Pbomote ths Vboetation of Old Sksds.— 
A small portion of superphosphate of lime mi^ed 
with seeds, when sown, in sufficient quantity to 
give them the appearance of being limed over, will 
cause them to germinate' quicker and stron^r, 
more especially in the case of old seeds; and it is 
also found that the plants are leas liable to be in- 
j'ured by insects. 
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tail long and bushy, with a whiM tnft at the end: 
They bad a elight geneml rcMmblance to (he 
Siuneae. 

We are of opinion Aat Youatfa descriptHm of 
the wild boar was written after an inspection of the 
hunting ecenes, which adorn the picture galleriefl of 
EngliBD ncjilemen. In thew he is reprenentM as a 



SWntE.— No. B. 
Befoke we proceed to give an account of the dif- 
ferent breeds of swine (other than the Chineae), 
that hare been imported into the United States from 
tine to time, and which have proved of the greateet 
benefit to onr country, it may oe proper to describe 
the originals, whidi were probably used in Europe 
in crossing with the Chinese, to 
produce those breeds. Thesa 
were undoubtedly the wild hog, 
fig. 14, and the old English hog, 
fig. IS, and other cognate breeds. 
All these crosses, properly aneak- 
iog, the breeding of whicn we 
' ' opportunity of 

itivelv, will occa- 
etohally cast a pig snowiaK matt 
or less traits of the wild hog, 
or the old English, or some allied 
lM«ad, which is a sufficient 
proof, to our mind, that thev 
wer« made in the way of which 

Wh^we were in ^gland, 
we saw several spedniens of die 
nild hog, at the naf^niiiceQl Zoo- 
Ugical Oardent in Regent's 
Huk, and other places, and took 
aolesof their characteristics. The 
Asiatic specimens i^ere about 30 
inches'hieh at ibe shoulder; the 
head aniT snout thiui stra^ht, 

formidable tusks ; eyes large, 
&ie, and eKpressive of mui- 
umb, owing doubtless to their 
kiad treatment in confine- 
meat ; ears diott and erect ; 
nock thick, muscular, and of 
medium length ; chest thin, 
IhouKta of good depth : shonl- 
data full, with a half ^ald'of 
thick folding nkin over them ; 
barrel of mediu&i length, 
breadth, and deptfa ; rump 
Bleep ; hams well turned in to- 
wards the body : thin behind 
aod not very well let down in 
the twist ^ legs and feet line and 
of moderate length ; tail shorl ; 
hair thin, nhort, stiff, and 
«Mrae,withthick,longBtrong i 
bristles ; color of the snout, 
ears, around the eyes, the tail 
and legs, dark brown ; color 
of the hair Krey, something , 
like thai of the American 
wolf, though darker, with the 

ends of the bristles slightly Xhb Old Enoush Hoo. — fio. IS. 

tawny. Hie boor in fav • 

■■■' ^.. s_. . II -■.... - .. . ._|,^ ehaMd and attacked by packs of 

ounds, and huntsmen well ami ' 
male, though smaller, finer, and with fewer hris- on borsetiack. He ^ays "the wild boar is jgen_ 
Qte. rally ot a dark brown or iron grey color, inchning 

The African wild hogs weremnchlikethe Asiatic, to hiack, and diversified mth black spots or streaks. 
with the ezMption of some white under the throat The body is corared with coarse hairs, intermixed 
Mdb^. luelags and snottt wen shgrtn, (belwilk adowvy wool;' thcM hairshecoaiehiiMteaM 
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thev approach the neck and shouldera, and are here 
80 lone as to fonn a species of mane, which the 
animal erects when irritated. The head is shortt 
the forehead hroad and flat, the ears short, rounded 
at the tips and inclined towards the neck ; the jaws 
are armed with sharp crooked tusks, which curve 
slightly upwards, and are capable of inflicting fear- 
ful wounds ; the eye full ; neck thick and muscu- 
lar ; the shoulders high : the loins broad ; the tail 
sti^ and finished offwitn a tuft of bristles at the 
tip ; the haunch well turned, and the legs stiong." 
The wild boar is a very active and powerful ani* 
mal, and becomes fiercer as he grows older. Some 
travellers assort that he lives to be 30 years old, 
and not un frequently attains the height of forty 
inches at the shoulder. 

The oldr English hog Youatt describes " as long 
in limbf narrow .in the back, which is somewhat 
curved, low in the shoulders, and lai^jpe in bone ; in 
a word, uniting all those characteristics which are 
now deemed most objectionable, and totally devoid 
of any approach to symmetry. The form is un- 
couth, and the face long and almost hidden by the 
pendulous ears. They nevertheless have their good 
qualities, although fwtitude to fatten does not rank 
among the number, fcir they consume a proportion- 
ately, much larger quantity of food than tney repay ; 
bitt the females produce large litters, and are far 
better nurses than those of the smaller breeds. 
They are, however, now nearly extmct, disappear- 
ing before the present rage for diminishing the size 
of the hog and rendering his flesh more delicate ; 
points which, however desirable to a certain extent, 
may easily be carried too far. Low judiciously ob- 
serves : * While we should improve the larger 
breeds that are left us, by every means in our power, 
we ought to take care that we do notsaoriflce them 
altogetner. We should remember that an ample 
supply of pork is of immense importance to the 
support of the inhabitants of this country. Eng- 
land may one day have cause to regret that this 
over-refinement has been practised, and future im- 
provers vainly exert themselves to recover those 
fine old races which the present breeders seem aim- 
ing to efl&ce.^ " 

From a mixture of these materials, namely, the 
fine compact, round Chinese, with the strong rug- 

Sed, wild boar, and the g^reat, coarse, long, deep, 
at-sided old English hog, it will be seen at a glance 
how numerous tne breeds could soon be made ; and 
when we take into consideration the modifications 
which arise from the different treatment of swine 
throughout Asia, Europe, and America, and the dif- 
ference in climate, we shall cease to wonder at the 
innumerable varieties which now pervade the world. 
No animal can be more rapidly changed in its gene- 
ral characteristics than the hog ] and nothing im- 
proves faster with care and good keep, or more 
quickly degenerates from neglect and poor feed. If 
wild hogs are wanted, they can soon be obtained by 
letting them nin unattended a few years in the 
woods: but if a choice domestic breed is sought 
after, it can only be had by judicious crosses, 

food feed, and keeping them in pens, or widiin the 
ounds of modemte sized fields. 

FaoBT Bites should be rubbed with cold flannel 
or fine SDOW, avoiding the fire, or eren a hot room. 



GRAPE CULTURE AND WINE MAKING IN 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

In a late number of De Bow^s Commercial B<y 
view, there is a long pi^r on grape culture and 
wine making^ in the south, by Dr. Sidney Weller, 
of Brinkleyville, Halifax County, N. C. It appears 
from hie statement, that, durine his last vintage, he 
made 40 barrels of wine, whicn seadily commands 
from $1 to $4 per gallon, ijis wines of inferior 
quality are made by adding, as a preservinf inm* 
dient, one fourth part, by measure, of eoodbrBiray ; 
and those of the nnest flavor receive Uiree poimda 
of best double-refined sugar per gallon. ^^ Spirits.'* 
he says, ** add their own bulk to the volume of the 
liquor ; sugar adds very little to the volume ', heamt 
mainly, the difference in price.*' 

The variety of-gr^»e, which Dr. Weller consid-* 
ers best adapted for the south, is the White 
Skuppemong, said to have been first found os 
Skuppernong Island, in &e river Roanoke. Whea 
properly managed, it does well evcrywheie south 
of latitude 37^ nor^ and the grapes attain, 
a very large size. ** I have frequently measured 
selected ones,*' d)serve8 Dr. Weller, *^ and found 
them to be three and a half inches in circumf entice; 
two I have found four inches round. They are 
ripening here about two months ; and that peiiod 
ensures successive gatherings ; ana the moait dJici^ui 
of grape fruit.'* The kinds next in esteem to ih» 
Skuppernong;, are Welter's Halifax Seedling, Nor- 
ton's Virginia Seedling, Le Noir, NorUi Carolina 
(Bland's Viiginia?), Hunterville, Franklin, and 
some other varieties^ which are not inclined to rot. 

Dr. Weller thinks it decidedly best for the 
American vine grower to start his vineyard with 
well-rooted vines, reared in a nursery or elsevi^re 
from cutting or layers. ^ Even in grafting," hm 
says, "it is better to begin in the nursery and 
transfer into the vineyard after a year's crowth.'* 
This is a common method with him, al&ough a 
considerable portion of his vineyards has been oh* 
tained by searching the woods late in the spring, 
when the vine is m leaf, and getting stocks and 
roots of the fox g^pe, or other wild varieties in 
the vicinity, an inch or more in diameter, gating 
them with scions kept back from sprooting in a 
cool place, of Wellei*s Halifax and Norton's Vii^. 
ginia seedling, and then planting them in his TUie" 
>'ard 10 feet apart each way. He says it is thci 
uniform resiilt of long experience, that, if gmfting 
be effected on stocks thu9 procured or dug up from 
the woods, with due pains taken, success will 
surely follow, if done at any time from the com^eta 
fall of the leaves in autumn until late in spring, oi 
even in summer, when the scion can be keptbach 
from sprouting. But if thegraft be on a stock, not dug 
up, nor stand where it is to remain, the grafting 
must be performed in early winter or in the fall. 

In grafting the vines, all that is to be done, is, to 
saw off the stock within a few inches of the ground, 
and insert % scion, containing two or three hnds, 
wedge*fashion, or otherwise, as in grafting fruit 
trees ; and then, without any clay or gpifting wax, 
to draw earth around the stock, a few inches high, 
leaving one or two buds exposed to the sun. But 
to avoid disiqipointment, the vine dresser should be 
aware that more trouble and attention is required ia 
pulling off sprouts from the old stock, as they Bpu^ 
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forth to rob the scion, than in the first processpf graft- 
ing itself ; and this is more frequently the caie in 
giaftijQg on stocks, standing in their original sites, 
uan in those procured from the woods. To com- 
pensate for this, however, the growth from fhe for- 
mer is much greater than from the latter, being, in 
the first instance, not uncommonly 80 feet in « sea- 
son, and in the other only 8 or 10 feet. Grafts often 
bear fine dusters of g^rapes the fiiat season of 
growth, and pretty conuderably ^e second. A few 
years since, Dr. Weller says thai he had the curi- 
osity to measure the second season's product of a 
Halifax vine, which he had grafted on a tolerably 
large stock . It was half a bushel of fine g^pes — 
equivalent to a gallon and a half of wine, if made 
with sugar, as ue keeping ingredient, or two gal- 
lons if made with spirits. 

Anoth^ reason, assigned by Dr. Wellir,. why it 
is preferable that an American vineyard should be 
started at once with rooted vines, is the greater dis- 
tance they may stand apart. ^^ The very luxuriant, 
far-extended growth of grape vines in our forests 
and hedge rows/', says he, ^^is the true fpodd qf 
nature, pointing out tne tuurring plan for an Ameri- 
can vine grower to pursue. So long as 1 disre- 
aaxded that model, I found the vineyard an upkUl 
Business. But the wished for success followed, 
after giving ample room, on every side for the vines 
to expand themselves — first unchecked in length 
upwards, and then sideways, on trellises and scaf- 
f<Mding, so that, at length, underneath the canopies, 
nothing is to be seen from 6 to 8 feet from the 

froun^ but main vine stems and supportinar posts, 
'he common distance apart, I have plantea Skup- 
r^mong vines, is 20 feet, and other kinds 10 \ but 
DOW consider 20 feet too near for the Skupper- 
none;, 30 or 40 feet beins better, unless it is calcu- 
latea to remove every otner one before they become 



making, louBded on the lalee idea that the juioeof our 
giapes is ae strong as it is in foreign countries \ and, 
consequently, needs no other requirement in safely 
keeping our wines. All ^ood authorities on me 
subject, he asserts, concur in the idea, that, while 
American vineyards far exceed European in yield, 
they fall far short in the strenj^h of the juice ; and, 
therefore, corresDending keeping ingredients must 
be used, or no adequate success can be expected. 
He says that he* aa others, has made wine wifli- 
out sueh ingredients, when the grapes were quite 
ripe, and shrivelled ; but this wm not do as a oum- 
ness, since the quantity of juice is small, and the 
fruit may drop (nt spoil, by being left too long on 
the vine, which show that the maa is unprofitable 
even if it were practicable, without some preserv»- 
tive ingredient as sugar, spirits, or bo^. He fa^ 
ther states, that, some years since, he experimented 
in that way to ^ lees of half of his vintage. " But 
with a steady e^ e,^' he adds, ^* to the physical f^gX 
of the compaiatiTe weakness of the American grape 
juice, and adding a plenty of sugar or brandy, or 
both, I have lost no wine for several years ; and 
from reliable sovuees, I learn that most European 
wines, for sale keeping, have spirits added to them, 
more or less, as the Port wine, ere it crosses the 
ocean, one thiid : and I venture the suggeelioai, 
that, if moBo of the ^irits made in this country, 
were added to the grape juice, or used as in wine 
making in foreign countries, instead of being drank 
in its erode state, it would be much better for the 
temperanee cause. ***** Que thing is 
oertaJA-— all wine, properly so called, has alcoholic 
power therein, generated by fermentation, if not 
otherwise acquired. Scripture wine was clearly 
alcoholic, fnnn the fact of its excess producing in- 
toxication, and the Bible warns against drunkenness 
by its intemperate use." 



too large. A Skuppemong fourteen years old, from ^ In^peakin^^ of his own experience in wine male* 
planting, I measured to-day, and it covers an area^ lig. 



whose diameter is 50 feet. Another, now in view 
from my office, runs 30 feet on scaffolding, and then 
ascends an aspeii tree, spreading over its branches 
to the height of 40 feet; the aspen tree full of 
grapes, so to speak. About ten years since, I 
planted two vines of this kind in the garden of 
a neighbor — trained from the garden on some oak 
trees, in a grove. A barrel of wine was made from 
it, last vintage, besides an abundance of fruit for 
family use; and I was assured, that, if all the 
grapes had been saved, another barrel would have 
Seen the result. A vine in the lower part of this 
state, near Skuppemong Island, in the Roanoke, 
produces its annual yield of five barrels of wine, I 
am most credibly mfonned. With myself, and 
otbets in this region of country, Skuppernoiig vines 
have produced at rates of 2,000 gsdlons per acre.'* 

Another of nature's models, Dr. Weller says, 
gave him a hint to let his vines have the same 
advantages, as to roots, as those of the trees of 
the wo^s, or old pinj fields ; that is, to secure 
the falling leaves, m autumn, from blowing 
away, by scarifying the ground about the roots, in 
order annually to increase the fertility of the soil, 
instead of direct manuring. 

in reference to the preservative ingredient neces- 
sary for keeping good wine. Dr. Wdler contends, 
that there is an enorin the practice of American wine 



Dr. Weller states, that, in September, 184d, he 
made 98 gallons from five bushels of white Skup- 
pemong Rtapes, half green anu, two bushels id 
purple Skuppemong (Bland's Virginia grape 1)^ 
and two and a half bushels of common bunch 

SEipes of the woods, with the addition of 20 lbs. of 
uscovado sugar and 8 gallons of good apple 
brandy. The grapes were mashed b^ween two 
wooden rdtlers, the juice of which was allowed to 
ferment two hooia. It was next strained through 
the folds of a woollen blanket, as it run from ue 
press, and then put up in a new cask, fumigated 
with a sulphur matcn, where it was allowed to 
stand, undisturbed, in a wine cellar, until the time 
it was racked off. This wine sold readily under the 
name of *^ Weller's Skuppemong Champagne," at 
$2 per gallon. 

In another instance, seven and a half bushels of 
white Skuppemong and three and a half bushels al 
colored Skuppemong nrapes were mashed at night, 
pressed and strained oS^ the next morning, which 
yielded 31 i gallons of juice. The liquor was then 
put up into two separate casks, one containing 20 
gallons of juiee, to which were added 50 lbs. of 
comaion brown sugar, increasing the volume of the 

E^' id to 23 ^[aUons: and the other containing Hi 
one of juice, witn the addition of 34i lbs. ol 
ble-refined enished sugar, which increased t^ 
liquor to 13 galUws. The former was sold u«dv 
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the name of <* White Skupperaon^ Hook," at $2 
per gallon ; and the latter, at $4 per ^on, under 
the name of *' Red Skuppernong Hock)" and was 
pronounced by good judges, as superior to foreign 
wine. 
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EDUCATION OF FARMERS. 

It is a matter of profound astonishment to all 
who have ever seriously thought on &e subject, 
that in the liberal provision made for the study of 
•the different brancnes in our schools and colleges, 
agriculture has been so entirely neglected. Mil- 
lions of dollars have been paid the professors of 
theology, law, medicine, astronomy^ mathematics, 
languages, history, natural philosophy, zoology, 
botany, geology, mineralogy, chemistry^ and the 
destroyers of life and property, and scscrcely anything 
yet for agriculture ! One would suppose among a 
peopje, the great majority of whom are dependant 
upon the occupation of this art for tbeit exist- 
ence, that the study of an improved culture of 
the eajrth would be paramount among them. Not 
BO, however, in this counUy^ ; that is left to take 
care of itself, and come by intuition or not at all. 
With all their ample school funds, paying incomes 
of several millions of dollars annually, the older 
states do but little for agriculttue; and the new 
ones, though even more liberally endowed, follow 
in their footsteps. 

It was with some surprise that we saw stated in 
the Journal of Commerce, of this city, not long since, 
that the general government had given to Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, and Missouri, 
three hundred thousand acres of land for colleges 
and academies, and five millions, five hundred and 
fifty thousand acre^ for common schools, besides 
mying three per cent, of all proceeds of public 
umds over to tnese and other states in which they 
lie. m 

What raaguificent grants ! And pray what is 
4pne with all this land and money t Most of it 
we will believe is faithfully expended in teaching 
the children of these states the essential branches 
of education, such as reading, writing, and arith^ 
metic ; while we know a good deal of it goes to 
make theologians, doctors, and lawyers. All these 
«ure necessary in their way, especiidly the former ; 
and no one would be more liberal in the education 
of what is technically termed, par excdlenee pro- 
fessional men than ourselves ; but if the choice lay 
b^ween an elevated education of a professor of ag- 
riculture, rather than that of law, we should decide 
»t once, if any must suffer, it should be the latter, 
ftnd not the former. But there is no need of this 
aufferine; yet there is very great need that professor- 
ships of agriculture should be endowed and more 
honorably thought of throughout the country. For 
many years past, European governments have been 
quite alive to the importance of agricultural schools, 
and every little while we find in our forei^ journals, 
notices of new ones springing into existence like 
the ioliowing : — 

A writer on the subject of the low state of agri- 
culture in the county of Cornwall, says, <^ but it is 
to be hoped that this will soon be improved. Hith- 
erto, there has been no institution where the sons 
of farmera could be properly educated. A newag- 
iricultural school is about to be erected ; to it wul 



be attached a model farm. The j^upils will receite 
a good practical education, to which wiU be added 
a knowledge of the nattiral and other sciences so 
requisite to agricultiire. 'The terms, I believe' will 
be fixed at such a price as to be within the reach of 
all. It will then feet entirely with the parents 
whether they wish their sons, destined to cultivate 
the soil, to become acquainted with the science of 
agriculture based 6tk true princij^les, or to plod on 
the old jog-trot way, remaining in total ignorance of 
those principles of which I am sorry to say many 
of the farmers of Cornwall are." 

Nbw let ws hope also in this matter, and not only 
hope but ad ; then shall the profession and practice 
of a^cttltnre take that high stand among us, whidi 
the immortal Washington gave to it when on earth 
— exalting it. above and before all others 

HOW TO MAKE FRUIT TREES BEAR. 

The Southern Cultivator, it seems, has taken ex- 
ceptions to our reply to J. S. Peacocke's inquiry, 
in our November (1847) number, in relation to tne 
non-pr^uctiveness of a pear tree, which blooms 
well and puts forth leaves in profusion, but in a 
short time the blossoms all fall off. According to 
the theory oi the editor of that paper, the failure in 
fruiting "arises from too g^reat luxuriance — ^Ae or- 
ganization of too much wood, which robs the fruit 
germs of their share of nutriment." " The remedy," 
he says, "is to prune both the roots and the 
branches of the tree. Prune its foots and you will 
see that the petals will hold on for a due season, 
and fruit come to maturity." 

What is here recommended may prove true at the 
north, and perhaps it may also apply to the south. 
We therefore would not discourage its adoption, 
but should hope that the ^ory might be tested 
along side of our own. 

ON RBAIUNG CALVESL 

Tm business of raising calves, some j>er8on8 
treat, as of no great importance, sometimes feeding 
them twice a day on milk, another day so much, 
and a third day, wifli a quart or two less, just as it 
may happen. But this irregularity is a great mis- 
take, as young calves need constant* care, as well 
as chickens, pigs, &c. Many people take more 
pains in feeding their dogs and cats than they do 
with their cattle and hogs, all of which, I admit, 
should be well fed to be useful and to thrive. For, 
in order to have fat pork, you must feed your hog, 
or pig well ; or to have a large fat cow, you must 
take good care of her when a calf. This I con- 
sider the best and the only way to have good cows. 

Last year, I raised a calf, wnich I bought when 
only two days old, and took it immediately away 
from the cow. I first began to feed it (m milk and 
English hay tea. As soon as my stock of hay was 
gone, I commenced making tea from salt meadow 
hay, which I soon found answered very well ; for 
it learned the calf to eat salt hay from the stack, 
which it seemed almost to prefer to good English 
hay. 

Another way to* raise calves, is by hand. If 
taken from the cow immediately after birth, there 
will be no 'difficulty in learning them to eat, first 
giving them, three times a day, " loblolly," made 
of half a pint of com meal and a pint of new milk. 
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A calf may readily be taught to suck its f6bd, 
simply by pressuiff its head into a pan, or pail of 
lobloUy, with one nand, and inserting the fore fin- 
ger of the other into its month. By this means^ it 
will instinctively suck up its beverage. When 
calves are about six weeks old, you may turn them 
out into a field of grass ; and if you wish to force 
their growth, continue to give them lobloUv twice a 
day. By so doing, you may increase their size 
fully one third. In summer, about mowing time, 
it is well to give them some cut ^rass. In winter, 
the best thing to feed them on is pumpkins, tur- 
nips, and potatoes, cut into fine pieces, with small 
*' nubbins'' of Indian com, and a little salt or fresh 
hay. 

Some persons, in summer, turn their calves into 
the road to pasture, while others drive them to the 
mountains, and back again in the fall. In w'nter, 
they feed them on salt nay ; but I do not like the 
plan of letting them run at large. It stunts their 
growth, and makes them poor and lean. If you 
want a good fat calf, you must constantly keep him 
under your care and /eed him well, which you will 
find far preferable to any other ^ay. W. G. B. 

NeiKnrk, N, /., Dec. 20th, 1847. 

PRESERVING EGGS AND FRUITS— EGG 

NOG, &c. 

Inclosed I send $2 for three years* subscription 
of the Agriculturist, which I regard as one oi the 
best papers in the United States. Although I am 
a manufacturer, I cannot do without it. My wife 
says it is worth $20 to her for culinary matters. 
Last May, I put up, according to the directions in 
your published receipt, a large jar of eggs, at four 
cents per dozen ; and this morning, I took them out 
to make egg nog for the ladies (Lord bless them ; 
for they must all have egg nog on Christmas, in^ 
Kentucky), when I found them as fresh as the day 
when they were.put up. My currants, gooseber- 
ries, and cherries, also preserved after your receipts, 
are all as fresh as a new-bloyrn rose. 

My neighbors wish to know where I get eggs at 
four cents per dozen, while they are paying this 
morning forty cents a dozen — or no egg nog. I 
tell them they do not subscribe for the Agricultur- 
ist, a great paper published in New York, which if 
any man dare not take, he is certainly blind to his 
own interest. C. I. 

LouMwUe, Ky., Dec, 25thy 1847. 

OLD PEAR TREES IN BOSTON. 

From the authority of the late Samuel G. Per- 
kins, in the Horticulturist, we make the fol- 
lowing extract, which shows the fallacy of the 
popular notion that fruits *^run out,^^ in oonse- 
quence of the death of the parent tree : — 

The French Huguenots, who settled in' and about 
Boston, in the early part of the last century, were 
many of them men of wealth, for that period, and 
they purchased house lots of considerable extent in 
the town of Boston, and in the towns in its neigh- 
borhood, which they stocked with the best fruits of 
their native land. This fact is not only a matter of 
history, but within my day ; for I can look back 
and recollect distinctly the many gardens that were 
furnished with the largest trees of the finest fruits, 
that were common throughout the town eyen as late 
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as the year 1810, or even 1815, after which the ia- 
cieased population covered the gardens, and most of 
the trees, with their luxuriant fruits, soon disap- 
peared. There are a few solitary trees of the old 
fruits, of a hundred years standing and more, left in 
yards, which continue to produce the finest St. 
Michaels, -Saint Germains, Brown Beurres, Ver- 
gouleusef Winter Co] mars, Winter Grood Christians, 
Easter Bergamots, Mesire Jeans, etc., as fine as they 
did fifty or sixty years ago ; but of those, only one 
old fruit garden is left, that I recollect, and that is 
the one belonging to the late S. P. Gardner, Esq., 
in Summer street Here these fine fruits are all 
raised in perfection, on trees probably more than a 
century^ old, under their proper and apjMropriale 
names. ' 



MANAGEMENT OF HONEY BEES— No. IG. 

Reason and Instinct of Bees. — Perhaps there is 
no insect that manifests so great a degree of know- 
ledge and art in its domestic economy, as the hohey 
bee. The beautiful architecture displayed in their 
never-varied, hexa^nal cells, their perseverance 
and industry in laying up stores for wmteruse, the 
astonishing expedients made use of in repairing ae- 
cidental damages to their internal household ar- 
ranj^ements, together with the perfect harmony 
exhibited in their civil relations, put to shame thie 
vaunted science of man, and his boasted ab^lity for 
self government. Many acts of the honey bee seem 
to be an inherent knowledge, while others appear to 
be the promptings of acquired reason, and it is a 
question whether every act is not the effect of in- 
stinctive^knowledge, implanted from birth. It must 
suffice my present object, to give a few instances of 
reason and judgment, manifested by bees, under my 
own notice, ana to make a few remarks upon their 
general habits and customs. 

When the young brood is fully matured, or a 
sufficient number thereof, to form a swarm of say, 
ten thousand bees, a aueen is ready to sally form 
with them. Instinct has taught them to provide a 
sovereign, and teaches them that they must 
depart. In this departure, they manifest a know- 
leoge equal to that of human beings. They never 
venture out when there are the least symptoms of 
unfair weather. High winds also prevent their 
egress; but when everything is propitious, tiiey 
rush to the outlets, on a signal being given, headed, 
or followed by their queen. Now mark the slow 
and beautiful girations of the dark mass as diey 
hover.gently around the hive, to give all that is ne- 
cessary a chaace to join the emigrant faauly. B«t 



why alight on yonder slender bough % It is to 
be assured of the presence and safety of thev 
queen. Now they are fully clustered, let us ap- 
pioach the pendulous mass. Hark ! Do yon hear 
the buxz that resounds among themr-do you ste 
how the masses move in eager and disturbed com- 
motion ? Their queen is Irft hdUnd, or has keen 
unable to eain the duster-^now they leave by hun- 
dreds, and return to the hive! On the morrow 
they will again come forth, and after clustering and 
being assured of thr presence of the queen, unleas* 
a hive is tendered them, they will take a sudden 
and rapid flight to the forest. It is seldom that the 
queen remains behind, but in such a case, the bees 
show the most intense aiud0tyand^distnetioiL A 
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ship in a storm,' without a pilot — ^without a helm, 
Baati being suddenly supplied with both, would not 
flooner dispel the /ears of the afirighted mariners, 
than would the appearance of the lost queen tran- 
quilize the commotions of the agitated swarm. 
Without a queen their ruin is certain, but instinct 
teaches them never to leave without her. 

This is but one instance in a thousand of the 
manifestation of reason in their acts. The know- 
ledge displayed by them, when attacked by the 
motn is remarkable. On the first lodgmant of this 
pest, they use propolis to cement them in, and 
when the worms show themselves, they are dragged 
down, and ejected from the hives. I once saw 
several bees at work upon a vervlarfire moth worm, 
and on examination, I found tney had disjointed 
every leg, and then they left it. It remained alive 
twenty-four hours without the least power of loco- 
motion. When, by accident, a leat of comb be- 
comes detached, no human knowledge could devise 
better means of remedy. Pillars are constructed to 
support the detached parts, till they can be firmly 
fastened, when they remove them. On placing a 
piece of comb filled with honey upon the floor of 
the chamber of one of my hives, for the purpose of 
leedinc, in the month of May, I found on the 
second day, that the bees had by some means raised 
this piece of comb about half an inch, and had con- 
structed several pillars to support it. The reason 
ol their raising it, was because it covered some of 
the centre holes that communicated with the cham- 
ber of the hive. 

A rather singular circumstance occurred this last 
summer, with one of my stocks of bees, showing a 
judgment and reason, worthy of particular notice. 
One ol my stocks that had lost its queen during the 
earlv paxt of the season, while there were no larve, 
in tne hive from which a new one could be formed, 
was suffered to remove in consequence of my ab- 
senoa, in its position, tifl it had become entirely de- 
populated. On returning, I found the moths had 
taken possession, and the bees of the adjoining hive 
being aware of this, commenced building a wall of 
propolis along the entire entrance next adjoining 
this infected hive, to prevent any incursions ol the 
enemy on that side. The bottom boards were 
hung about the same level, and only a few inches 
apart. This wall was not fully finished, but it 
shows a reason and knowledge of adapting means> 
to ends far beyond the ordinary tribes of insects. 

But a very remarkable instance ol sagacity oc- 
curred a few years a^ under my own eye. . I had 
a lew hives made, originally, vrith hc^s of ingress 
and egreAs, about two inches from the bottom 
board, say half an inch wide, and three inches long. 
When I eommenced sutpendine the bottoms, I shut 
up tbs aforesaid hok, to one of my hives by a strip 
of diingle, Mrith a nail driven tiiiough one end, 
ao as to admit of being raised up, and shut down, 
like the operation of a wooden button ; with this 
difierence, the shatter turned on a pivot at the end, 
while a button turns on the centre. With an 
opening around the entire bottom of die hive, I 
* (Reposed tUs n]^r entrance would not benefit the 
bees; yet at times, I raised the shutter till it got 
so loose that it would fall of its own gpuvity. In 
Uiis way, it was up one day, and down the next, 
for some weeks, till oae aornmg I behaid about a 



hundred bees at work upon it while up, and the hole 
open, and during the day, they glu^ it to the hive 
with propolis, so as to require a considerable effort 
tq remove it ! Being satisfied that the bees wished 
to have it remain in that position, I did not disturb 
it thereafter. 

Various other acts showing that bees possess the 
faculty of reason, in an eminent degree, nave come 
under mj observation, but the above are all that my 
limits will permit of being narrated. 

T. B. MlHER. 

Ravemwoody L, f ., Feb. 1848 . 

ON THE GENERAL MANAGEMENT OP THE 

PEACH TREE. 

The peach tree, as a standard, in this country, 
appears to be short lived and- irregular in bearing, 
llie cause of this, I attribute to the want of training, 
thinning the fruit, and pruning the more fibrous roots. 

1 would recommend the planting, by all means, of 
maiden plants, worked on plum stocks, which are 
much hardier, and have a greater tendency to luxu- 
riance. The holes should be dug out from four to 
six feet square, with a substratum of lime rubbish, 
firmly beaten dowir, and covered with a prepared 
soil not deeper than one foot. The ground about 
the tree should not be cropped, but should be cov- 
ered with rotten dung, and decayed leaves, during 
winter, which should be carefully forked in early 
the following spring, and hoed and kept clear fnwi 
weeds during summer. 

Planting peach trees in a kitchen garden, is a bad 
practice, ^though generally prevalent. The vege- 
tables so grown, seldom attain a proper size and 
flavor, without injuring the fruit alhove thett. 

I would also recommend training the trees to a 
hoop placed inside, and the shoots made to repre- 
sent an inverted umbrella. The general pruning to 
be done after the buds break, and then with the 
t£umb, displace all superfluous shoots, leaving only 
those wanted for bearing the next season . The fruits 
also should be thinned, which makes them larger, 
earlier, and finer flavored. Wm. Whedden. 

New RotheUe, N. F., Dec, Uth, 1847. 

HAULING FUEL. 

The advantages of using dry wood for fuel, in- 
stead of green, must be obvious to every observing 
mind. Green wood, cut in winter, in lei^hs of four 
feet, and split fine enough for convenient handling, 
may be drawn togedier and piled up, near the aite 
where it grows, so as to be well exposed to the sun 
and air, with the tops of the piles secured against 
storms, hj a covering of boards, where, in a few 
months, it will become sufficiently dry for use. 

In treating wood in this mann^, there is Ire- 
quendy a gain in hauling of 20 to 25 per cent, by 
reason of tne loss of weight in drying, as well as 
its improved condition for the fire. It was estimat- 
^ by Count Ramford, that an aveiBge cord of green 
wood contains more than two hogshead of water ; 
and the waste of heat in evapcwating this quantity 
of water, would raise thirteen and a half h<!^;B- 
heads of water to a boiling point. The buycK of 
wood may leam from these nets the advantaga^ of 
dry wooo over green, as an article of fuel j an4» the 
seller, who has the wood to draw, may leam how 
to economize labor, by drying his wood, and thut 
diiqposing of ana fouriAi of its weight. 
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YANKEE FARMING.--N0. a. 

Ctoodpeople all of erery florl, 
Give ear unto my song ; 
And iryoa find it wondrona abort, 
I| eaonot hold 7011 hi>ng.^Chldsmitk, 

The Want of a Ptmltry House. ^It was a cold, 
fro0ty nighty with a deep snow lying on the ground, 
in tlie latter part of the month of February, that 
having nothing particular on hand to attend to at 
home, I thounit I would go down and paes the 
evening with Mr. Doolittle* I rapped at the door, 
when at the usual ** come in^' of his deep, hoarse^ 
voice, resounding through the hall of die old house, 
I ushered myself into the kitchen without further 
ceremony, knowing full well that there I should 
find the family ; for, being so near a netj^hbor, it 
would have been considered over jHreoiee in me to 
have sought them anywhere else. 

Uncle Sim's family consists of his wife, a tall, 
lean woman with sharp features, familiarly known 
over the neighborhood ns ^* Aunt Nabby,''— arougish, 
hazle-eyed, ^o.^^y-cheeked, buxom daughter of four- 
teen, happily, unlike either parent ; a tall, ^wky 
aon of seventeen, in features closely resembhng the 
mother ; and a stout, ruddy lad, some five yeaia 
younger, a picture of the father. As to the char- 
acter of these personnges, I shall li»t that develop 
itself, as I proceed in my sketches. 

The kitcnen is such as is common in old-fash- 
ioned country houses. It is a long, low room, wii^i 
large, dark brown-colored beams and joists over 
head, and plank wainscoting, and partitions of the 
same color all round. A huge fire place, at least 
eight feet in length, made of neavy granite blocks, 
faces one side of the room, a buttery is partitioned 
off at oiie end, and the sleeping chamber of the mas-, 
ter and mistress at the (Aher. Aunt Nabby was 
sitting bolt upright before the fire, in a strairht- 
hacked, old-fashioned rocker, with arms attached 
to it, knitting her husband a pair of blue yarn stock- 
ings. Mary, the daughter, or ** little Molly," as we 
generally call her, graced a strong, old odken stool 
at her mother's feet, and was engaged in hemming 
herself a petticoat. Uncle Sim, in his shirt sleeves, 
the perspiration rolling freely down his burning fore- 
head, and with a huge, iron-rimmed pair of suec- 
tacles mounted on his blunt nose, was astride a 
wooden shaving horse, with drawing knife in hand, 
finishing o£f a hickory axe helve. The oldest 
son sat at a table by the side of a dim tallow candle, 
doing sums on the slate, in decimal fractions, from 
DaboU's Arithmetic ; while the youngest, at the fur- 
ther end of the fire place, perched on the blue dye 
tub, was alternately studying a lesson in Webster's 
Spelling Book, by the light of the fire, and sazing 
up the nuge chimney at the bright stars sparkling in 
the clear wintery sky. In Aunt Nabby*s lap 
lay a sleek tabby cat,, purrine harmoniously to the 
bubbling of a pot, in whicn was stewing dried 
pumpkin for sauce; while on the opposite side of 
ncr and MoHy, lay couched fast asleep) a middle- 
sized, brindle-colored, bob-tailed dog, now almost 
blind, and completely superannuated by farm ser- 
vice, woodchuck killing, and coon hunting. A 
rural group, indeed, but such as it always tft^ 
me pleasure to see ; for they ate good people in 
the main, and useful to themselves and otners. 

'* Take a cheer," said Uncle Sim, as the tall lad 
dropped liie stale and pencil and handed out a eeat 



for me before the fire ; " and Molly, go diaw a mag 
o' cider, that's a nice g^ now. Pretty cold out, 
ain't It, Sargeant 1 I hear the nails snanpin' by the 
frost outside the house every now and toen, as loud 
as the firin' in your company on trainin' d^y." 

Scarcely had he finished these observations, when 
the sprightly Molly appeared before her fathei, 
holdinj^ out a laige, bright, pewter mug, brim full of 
sparkhng cider, which she nad just diawn from a 
barrel in the cellar. Uncle Sim wiped the per8pi«> 
ration from his brow with the shirt sleeve of his 
right arm, next his mouth with the back of hia 
hand, took a good swig, and then handed the mug 
to me, but declining the proferred beverage, he 
replied, " Oh, I forgot— joined the temperance and 
won't drink nothin'' bat water. Wal, ' every one to 
his notion, as the old woman said when she kissed 
her cow.' But what's the use o' apples growin' if 
a body can't make 'em into cider ? What's the use 
o' cider if ye can't drink i{ ? Aye, and what's the 
use o' anything if it can't be used ? Td like to know, 
now. Sergeant 1" With this argument, Uncle Sim 
put the mu^ again to hie mouth, cocked his-eye up 
to the ceiling, and draining it to the last drop, 
slapped it down on the old oaken table, bottom siaa 
up, with a ** wal" and a loud smack of his iipe, 
" I didn't think I was so thirsty, raely ; 'tis-mazin* 
dry work makin' axe helves o' nights. 

'< Do tell, Samant, now," interrupted the impa^ 
tient Mrs. Dootittle, ^^have you heam anything 
about that *eie patent hen's neest, way down to In* 
ventionville, tlmt keeps the hens layin' all the 
time 1 We haven't had a egg all wintl^r, and I am 
dreadful fearful we shan't get one for settin' in the 
spring. Mr. Dodittle says he don't believe a word 
on 't ; but I do, every bit ; for I see it in the alma- 
nac ; and the way wa?, as soon as tiie hen laid the 
egg, it rolled down through a little trap door into 
a basket, when the hen looking under her, could'nt 
find nothin' there, so condudin' she'd made a 
mistake and hadn't laid, she begun agin, and 
so kept on layin' as many as three or four a day, 
sometimes, ue only asks Ave dollars for his pa^ 
tent ; and sartin true, if I had one now, I could sell 
eggs enough before settin' time, to buy Molly a 
bran new silk frock, though she hardly desarves 
one ; for she took it into her head last year — 'cause 
she read it in somebody's book, or faimin' paper — 
I wish the feller half choked with a rotten egg who 
wrote it — ^that all the round eggs hatched pullets, 
and all the leng ones roosters ; so she sot nothin' 
but round ones, thinkin' she'd raise plenty o' pul- 
lets to winter over this year ; but we nev^ had ea 
many rooeter chickene afore in all my bom days. 
1 told Molly, says I, Molly, I don't brieve noUun* 
about the pullet and rooster eggs } for I knowM weU 
enough some hens laid all round eggs, and soma 
all long ones ; some laid 'em white^ some brownt 
and some kinter epeckled: for I've watched 'em 
many and many a time, wnen I was a little gal* 
and oottld olions tell every hen's egg on my father's 
farm. Yes, I remember well, old speckle laid brown 
eggs, the black hen had 'era as white as chalk, and 
young blue, massy on me ! her eggs was aa long 
as my middle finger. Nobody never thought then 
that shape made he's or she's ; it was one 0' them 
blunderbuss book fsBnaen that diskivered. that. 
Wal, 88 i wai a ■ayia'f we had most all roosltr 
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cbickens last year, and so we had few pullets to 
winter over ; and then comes that pesky owl — ^Bill !^' 
she exclaimed, turning to her oldest son, ^* if vou 
had a shot him instead o* them 'ere good for nothin' 
chipmucks, youM a done some good — and carries 
off naif on 'em o'ready, and two o' the best o' our 
yaller hen turkies I ever seed in all my mortal-bom 
days. I sot everything by 'em," said she, wining 
a tear from her eye, with a corner of her clean 
checked apron. '^ If this is to be our luck, Molly^ 
I may lest as well quit raisin' chickens first as 
last, and go to hatchin' ducks. Oh, Sargeant ! I 
heerd Miss Goodell, I mean the Major's wife, tell 
the most oncommon story ye could ever think on. 
All on us was up there quiltin' last week, when 
she told us, says ^e^ they had a hen that hatched out 
ducks eggs one year, and when she went down to 
the water with 'em, she was so frightened when 
they swim'd in, about their drpwnin', mat she waded 
arter 'em^ which Miss Good^l seein', to prevent the 
hen drowin' in amest, cotched her out, and sowed 
a piece o' hog's bladder to each foot, makin' it kind 
o' web fashion ; when in she goes and swims about 
as well as any duck o' the best on 'em. But the 
strangest thing o' all was, when she had hatched 
out ducks two years runnin' they sot heron her own 
egg9 agin, and, as soon as they come out, she led 
down the chickens to the water, and 'cause they 
wouldn't go in like ducks, she takes 'em up one by 
one in her bill, and throws 'em in * and wben she 
seed 'em all drown, one arter another, in she goes 
and would a drownded herself for sorrow, hadn'tuiey 
run and got her out and shut her up till she forgot 
it and went to layin' agin." 

How long Aunt Nabby would have rattled on at 
this rate, I am sure I cannot tell ; for as Uncle Sim 
was in the habit of quaintly remarking ^^ when she 
got a talkin' in amest, her tongue was like a log 
rollin' down hill, there was no stop, till it got to 
the bottom." But fortunate!;^, the water by this 
time had pretty much all boiled away in tne pet 
c<ontaining the cooking pumpkin sauce, and it De- 
gan to smell as if it were burning, when Mrs. Doo- 
little jumped up to fill it from the tea kettle boiling 
by the side for this purpose. So I took the oppor- 
tunity, as a sailor would say, of putting in my oar, 
with a talk to the eldest son, and reading the family a 
lesson on the careless manner in which they kept 
their poultry. 

^^ Now William," said I, at the same time pat- 
ting the bright-eyed Molly gently on her rosy 
cheek, ** if you had listenea to your pretty sister 
here last fall, and built her a poultry house, instead 
of «>ing out squirrel shooting so often, and not 
killing enough to pay for powder and shot, to say 
nothing of the loss of yonr time ; you would have 
saved all the hens that have been lost this winter ; 
besides they would have kept so warm and fat, that 
they would have been laying more or less these 
two months past, and you might now have had a 

Seat number of eg^ which would have brought 
ree times Ijhe price in market that they will a 
month hence. You have not only lost in the poul- 
try carried off by the owls and in not getting the 
em they would have laid, but also in the injury 
which they do to the roof of the bam and ^ed, 
and to the young fruit trees where . they roost, wi 
well as in meir manure, which you know, 1 sup* 



pose, is highly valuable. If it were all saved and 
mixed up witn ten times its quantity of pauck from 
the swamp, and thus applied to your onion beds, 
you would get one hundred bushels where you 
now raise twenty. Thus you see there would be a 
gain all round, to say nothing of the barns and 
sheds looking so much neater than they now do ; 
and enough would have been made from a poultry 
house, which need cost you only a few days' work 
and a little refuse timber, not only to purchase your 
sister a new silk dress as your mother and, I dare 
say, she herself desires, but some books also, and a 
summer's schooling at the village academy ; an ad- 
vantage she often sighs for, do you not ** my dear," 
said I, turning round and pressing her hand j^ently 
in mine. *^ Oh, yes, said she, Mr. Teltrae, indeed 
I should f for owing to her own refined natural taste 
and the advantages of associating with some young 
ladies of superior education in the village, at Sab- 
bath school, her language was free from the dia- 
lect of h^r parents ; " and then if I should ever 
come to want, I could myself earn a genteel living 
by teaching, which I am sure would please me 
much better than going to work in a factory, or 
round the neighborhood sewing, although many 
nice girls do so, and deserve credit for it, too, I 
know ] but I am sure I should like books better, it 
seems so superior to be taught, and then teach 
again. When a little girl I tried to teach pussy her 
l^t^rs, I wanted so much to hear her read." 

"Ail right, Molly," said Unde Sim, who I ex- 
pected would join nis son against me, as was gene- 
rally the case when I proposed any reforms, espe- 
pecially where books were concerned, *^ and you 
shall go to the academy next summer, if you w^ 
my darlin' ; and I'll take Bill's gun away from him, 
but you shall have a hen house next fail." 

"Massy on me !" shrieked Aunt Nabby, and ran 
up to the side of her husband, and clasped his arm 
with the utmost trepidation. " ^^Yt what's the 
matter now, mammy ?" said Uncle Sim, with ap- 
parent concern, lifting up his spectacles, and throw- 
ing down his nearly finishea axe helve, 'i The 
owl ! The owl agin !" Here we all jumped up and 
turned our faces to the kitchen windows, when out 
broke a long hoot, of " Whoo, whoo, hoo-o-o-o-o" 
of the great homed owl, which I will defy the 
stoutest neart to hear break suddenly upon it on a 
cold winter's nighty without quaking, especially if 
the dolorous bird happens to be answered, as was 
the case this time, with the shrill wail of the 
screech owl. An Indian's war whoop is scarcely 
more appalling. 

" Where's the gun. Bill ? Get the gun, quick, 
and put in a double chanre o' powder, and nine 
buck shot, mind," said Uncle Sim, shaking his 
arms and hopping about on both feet, something like 
an old cock, with his head just cut off. 

" It's already loaded, father," replied the young- 
ster, who had that moment taken it down from the 
hooks, where it hung at one end of the kitchen, and 
was pecking the flint. " Hand her here, then/' said 
Uncle Sim. " Better let me shoot, father," respond- 
ed the lad, " as I guess I'm the best marksmua and 
most used to it." But no persuasion would answer 
with Uncle Sim — " his dander was up," as he termed 
it — *^ he wam't a goin' to be hooted at and bullied 
by an owl, not he, and have all his chickens canied 
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off in this *«re way ; h«M fire the g^n to tamal 
sputa first.*' So it was settled that Aunt Nabby, 
Molly, and the younrer boy, should each hold up a 
lighted candle in both hands at the kitchen win- 
dows, for the pnrpose of dazzling the eyes of the 
owl ; that Kill and myself should sally out with a 
horn lanthom towards the opposite side of the 
bam, where the owl appeared, to attract His at- 
tention still more ; while Uncle Sim was to creep 
softly along the garden wall that led to the barn 
yard, arriving at which place, he would be point 
blank distance from the gable end of the bam where 
he thought the object of his wrath had alighted. 
In a few minutes this was all accomplished, and we 
were gradually nearin^ the bam, at the opposite 
end to Uncle Sim, bearing the lanthom high in the 
air, when bang went the ran with a thundering re- 
port. Instantly dousing Uie light, I thought I saw 
something flit towards me woods near by, and at 
nearly the same time, I heard a dull rebound on the 
snow. This was followed by Uncle Sim mnning 
towards the house, triumphantly swinging round 
his head a large bird, and crying out at the top of 
hia voice, '* l*ve ^t the tamel critter ! Pve got 
him ! ril show him what eatin^ chickens is ! I 
guess he found cold lead warn^t quite so comfort- 
able in his stomach as soft eggs ! lUl teach him to 
hoot quiet folks at night agin !'' 

By this time we hs3 all reached the kitchen door, 
when Uncle Sim burst in with the impatient air of a 
conqueror just returned from battle, and the stamp 
of an old war horse — ^but Oh, " murder !" — what 
was his chaorin, and Aunt NabbVs, and ours, 
when upon oringinff the light to Dear upon his 
prize, it was not tne big homed owl — he, as I 
feared, had escaped in that mtting fliffht*-and, instead. 
Uncle Sim had shot the- last of nis great yellow 
torn tutkies ! — a bird which he and Aunt Nabby 
prized next to their children ! So much for want 
of a poultry house. Sergkant Tkltrvk. 

PROSPECTIVE PREMIUMS. 

Ths following premiums have been offered by 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, for ob- 
jects which shall have been originated subsequent 
to the year 1846, and after five jears' trial shall 
have l>een deemed equal or supenor to any varie- 
ties of the kind extant at the date the oner was 
made: — 



For the bMt Saedlhif Pmt, tlit SocMj'i Gold Modal 

Apple, do do •••• 

flardjOrap*, do do •••• 

Hardy Roie, do do •••• 

Camellia, do ^ do •... 

Potato, do do ••*• 

8tra«rb«Ry,tlMLysMui Plala, 

Raipberry) do •••«••••••■••• 

Plam, the Applcton Gold Medal, 

TreeFBonia do 

Cherry, the Lowell Gold Medal, 40 

Azallaiodlca, do do 40 

Heitiaeeotu Paonta do 40 
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Valne. 
...960 
... 60 
... 60 
... 00 
... GO 
... 00 
...$60 
... 40 
... 40 
... 40 



Uric Acid. — ^This acid, which forms one of the 
most valuable constituents of Peruvian guano, is 
nothing mo^e than the whitish, farinaceous-looking 
part of the dung of all kincis of birds. 

i 

LiMX . — It has been estimated that carbonate of lime 
c<Histitates one- ei^th of the entire cnist ol the 
globe. 



LBTTERS FROM ABROAD— No. 1. 

In the latter part of August, I safely landed in 
Oporto. After going through the necessar|r forms 
with the authorities on shore, and familiarizing my- 
self with the general features of the place, I set off 
early on the morning of the 3d inst., in a Portu- 
guese gondola, propelled by two 'strong Gaiician 
oarsmen, in company with three agreeable and 
highly intelligent meithants, with the view of as- 
cending the Douro into the famous region produc- 
ing the Port wine. 

The river Douro, from the lovely and varied 
scenery along its banks — ^its pure bright waters in 
its calmer moods — ^and, forming as it does, the 
main thoroughfare from the very heart of a moun- 
tainous, though wealth bearing country^ is truly 
worthy of a sketch in itself. It rises near Soria, 
in Old Castile, and after traversing Leon and Portu- 
gal, for the most part through deep and narrow val- 
leys, receiving in its course, numerous tributary 
streams, discharges itself into the Atlantic two 
miles west of Oporto. Formerly, it was navigable 
only to San Joio da Pesqueira, about 70 miles above 
its month, where a reef of solid rock obstructed its 
course. But some years since, this impediment was 
removed by blasting, and now, flat-bpttomed boats 
ascend, without interruption, <^uite into Spain. Nu- 
merous bridges, from time to time, have been built, 
at various points ; but, in early spring, owing to 
heavy rains and melting snows from the mountain's 
brow, its turbid, yellow wjiters sometimes suddenly 
rise 20 to 40 feet between its lofty and confined 
banks, forming a mighty torrent of roaring, foam- 
ing waves, sweeping the bridges to destruction, by 
the irirresistible force, with houses, cattle, and hu- 
manbeings and their frail barks into the ften. 

As the Upper Douro was the place of our desti- 
nation after leaving Oporto, our object was to pio- 
ceed, as fast as practicable, without stopping on Ae 
way, until we should reach Regoa, where the wine 
country may be said to commence. In the evening 
of our first day's journey, we arrived at a village, 
situated 25 or 30 miles ifrom the sea, called Entre 
ambos os Rios, where we passed the night. On 
emerging from the narrow, precipitous gorges near 
Oporto, tne Douro expands into a lake^like scene, 
with soft and smiling banks, interspersed with ham- 
lets and villas peeping forth from the varied foliiu; e 
of the willow, the linden, and the elm, while the 
elevated backgrounds are covered with groves of 
lofty chestnuts, cork oaks, or the *^ evergreen 

Sine.'* As we progress onward, various-shaped 
ills abruptly rise from the river's bed and its tribu- 
tary streams, whose willow-lined baakft are fre- 
quently cultivated in rich profusion, with tilie 
almond, the orange, ihe olive, and the fig, beset 
here and there with numerous quintas below, and 
crowned with forests of the Ivirel, the chestnut, 
the oak, or stone pine, in bold relief, against the 
deep-blue sky. And truly, 

** It Is a goodly tkiitto tea 
What heaven hadi done for thlt deUekHu laitf i 
What fruto of fkagraace bluh on every tree ! 
What goodly ivotpects o*er the hills expand.** 

Early the next morning, we sent back our boat 

to Oporto, having concluded to perfom the renain- 

{ der of our journey b^ land. As no horse was to 

be luul, we were obliged to pot up with his sage 
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cousin, the male, the only animal fitted to cross the 
mountainous region through which we were ahout 
to pass. Mounted on our ** steeds/' attended by a 
guide and two strong pack mules, .we proceeded 
with a jog-trot pace, ailong the banks of the river 
for some distance, where tne features of the country 
appeared less broken, and was cultivated much bet- 
ter than usual. After travelling a few miles we di- 
verged, from the Douro, ascenmng places so steep 
that it was with great difficulty we could cling to 
our saddles, at the peril of our limbs, if not our 
necks. At last, we reached the summit of the hill, 
descended to a valley crossed by a rapid stream, 
lose again, and thus continued . during the day, 
through scenery wild and beautiful in the extreme, 
over river, mountain, and dell, until we arrived 
among the vine-clad hill sides in the vicinity of 
Regoa, where, for some days past, I have been 
pleased to witness in the height of the vintage, the 
«6ul-cheerin^ spectacle of preparing to make toe lus^ 
cious Port wine. 

Having arrived at the object of my visit, I wifi 
now quit romance and impart such information as 
I may be able to glean, respecting the cultivation of 
the grape and the manufacture of wine. 

The Port wine district, properly speaking, is 
described, as extending along each bank of the Douro 
f<K the distance of about 30 miles, and in most 
places, is from 6 to 8 miles broad, in some more, 
and a few less. The ^eater part of this region is 
represented aa consisting of a reddish-brown lime- 
stone, or clayey state, invariably forming the sides 
of the steepest hills, sometimes so precipitous, that 
it is no verjr easy task to dimb them, as their ele- 
vations are often many hundred feet above the rivpr, 
with the vines frequently planted to their very sum- 
mits. These hills are cut into innumerable terra- 
ces, 8 or 1 feet broad, with walls, forming their sides, 
6 or 6 feet high, built of Isirge stones to support the 
vines. Every year, unocupied mountains are Drous;ht 
under cultivation ^ the line of vineyards are gradu- 
ally extending eastward; and it is believed that 
the hills are equally suited to the production of 
the grape, even to the confines of northern 
Spain. 

No one, on contemplating the immense labor incur- 
red in the formation of these vineyards, can accuse 
the Portuguese of indolence or want of energy, 
when they have a sufficient stimulant to incite them 
to action ; for a sufficient number of rugged spots 
still remain, as nature formed them, to show the 
wild appearance the banks of this part of the Douro 
most have borne, before they were brought under 
cultivation ; and, in traversing so great an extent 
of country, which would otherwise have been the 
habitation of the wild boar, or of the prowling 
wolf, one ia struck with admiration of the work 
adiieved by the peraeveiance and industry of man. 

F. R. S. 
Regooj Lotoer Douro, \ 
' September 16M, 1847.' ) 



A LEOkh Fraud in Making Brsab.— In mak- 
hif bread, the more foreign starch there is mixed 
With the flour, the less increase of weight does the 
braod acquire. Thus 6 lbs. of flour produce 8 lbs. 
of bread ; but 3 Ihs. of potato starch mixad with 8 
lbs. of ikmr prodnee only « Ibo. of bread. The rea- 



son of this, is the following : — ^The grains of starch 
do not imbibe the wafer, hut only are moistened by 
it ; in other words, it only adheres to them. The 
gluten, on the other hand, imbibes it as a sponge 
would do, and the more it is kneaded, the more it im- 
bibes, and the water thus imbibed, adds to the weight 
of the bread. Hence, this species of adulteration, 
though not a crime in the eye of the law, is still a 
fraud, because the immediate result of it is, to 
diminish, at once, the weight and the nutritive 
quality of the bread. 

PRICES of' PRODUCE. 

Wx are informed that many of the farmers are 
unwillinjs to sell their produce at present prices, but 
are holdmg on for higher. We fear that all those 
wbo entertain such expectations will be disappoint- 
ed. It will be recollected that the crops of grain 
in the year 1846, were short in Great Britain, Ire- 
laod, France, Germany, the Netherlands, and some 
other parts of Europe : while the potato crop* the 
great dependence of the most numerous dass of 
people in these countries, was more than half de- 
stroyed*. This year the grain crop is abundant in 
all parts of Europe, and the potato crop pretty food 
in every country save Ireland. The wants of the 
people, consequently will not be near so great as 
they were last year ; neither are they so able to pay ; 
for famine and disease, in many cases, have nearly 
or f uite exhausted their means. Nevertheless, the 
Umted Kingdom would take a considerable quantity 
of produce from this country, if it could be had at 
a moderate price. But for the past six months, 
most articles of produce have been nearly as high 
here as in Great Britain. The result is, it cannot 
be shipped from this country just now, with a pro- 
spect of remunerating the produce merchants, and 
the English people are lookmg to Southern Russia, 
Egypt, Italy, Spain, and Germany for the supply of 
their wants ; thus the farmers of the United States 
are daily losing sales which they may hereafter 
deeply regret. 

It is well known that the crop of com through- 
out our country was full one tnird larger in 1847 
than was evor before known ; and o^er crops were 
an average ; we may therefore look for large ar- 
rivals of produce, at every commercial depdt on the 
seaboard, as soon as navigation opens in tne spring. 
Let the farmers of the Atlantic states think of tibS, 
and be advised to sell now while they can get good 
prices, and they have no competitors to contend 
against in their own market, or abioad. Great 
Britain will purchase largely of them, if they will 
consent at once to seQ at such prices as will not 
make the business too hazardous for the merchants 
to embark in it. 

The breadstuffs alone, to say nothing of beef, 
pork, lard, butter, and cheese, exported from the 
United States, ending the fiscal year on the 30th of 
June, 1846, amounted to $15,987,186; in 1847, 
to $51,664,475, making the enormous increase in a 
single year, of $35,677,289 ! The largest share of this 
immense sum has gone into the pockets of the far- 
mers, and if thev will act judiciously in the sale of 
their products, tney may realize an equally large 
amount the present year as they did in 1 847. Quick 
salas at modenite profits we have always found to 
be the best. 
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HOW TO MAKE GOOD COFFEE. 

In order to prepare the beveraffe called coffee, in 
jwrfection, it is neceeeary to employ the beat mate- 
rials in its manufacture. The finest kind of coffee 
is that from Mokha, and should be used when a 
very fine flavor is desired : but for ordinary purpo- 
ses, the better classes of Java, Brazilian, or West 
Indian, may be employed. It is a common prac- 
in some parts of Europe, as well as in the United 
States, to bum large quantities of eofiee at a time 
adnltemted either with an inferior article or with 
socae forei^ substance, and ground to a powder in 
a mill. This mixture is usually put up in boxes, casks, 
or papers, and offered for sale at me shops. The 
most common adulteration, in Europe, is the root 
of chickory, which is added not ody to cheapen 
the article, but to improve the flavor of dama{;;ea, or 
inferior berries. In the United States, the principal 
articles of adulteration, are roasted barley, rye or 
other grains. 

In making good coffee, the berries should be care- 
fully roasted by a gradu^d application of the heat, 
nntii the aroma be well developed, and the tough- 
ness destroyed. If too much heat be used, the vol- 
atile and aromatic properties of the coffee will be 
injured and the flavor impaired ; while on the 
otner hand, if the berries be too little roasted, they 
will produce a beverage with a raw, green taste, 
very liable to induce sickntss, if not vomitinr. 
Gofiee, when properly roasted, should be of a lively 
chocolate-brown color, and should not have lost 
much more than one sixth of its weight by the pro- 
cess. If the loss exceed one fifth, the flavor will 
be materially injured. 

As soon as roasted the coffee should be placed 
in a very dry situation, the drier the better ; and the 
sooner it is consumed, the finer will be the flavor, 
as it will quickly absorb an appreciable amount of 
moisture from the atmosphere by reason of its hy- 
grometric power. Therefore, the berries should 
not be ground until a few minutes before being 
made ; and should more be reduced to powder than 
is wanted for immediate use, the remainder should be 
shut up in a glass bottle, or a tight tin canister or 
box. 

The shape, or description of the ^coffee pot, ap- 
pears to be of but little consequence ; though, one 
furnished with a percolator, or strainer, that will 
permit a moderately rapid filtration, is perhaps pre- 
xerable. At least one ounce of coffee should be used 
to make /our common-sized cupfuls^ and if wanted 
strong, this quantity should be doMid. ^ The 
coffee pot should be heated previously to putting in 
the coffee, which may be done by pouring in a httle 
boiling Urater. The common practice of boiling the 
Hquid, after the coffee is put in, is quite unneees* 
aary, as all its flavor and aroma are extracted by 
water at a temperature of 195^F. Should it be 
pkMd, however, over a moderate fire, it ^lould he 
niitf simmered only for a minute^ for long or violent 
Doiling injures its quality. 

When coffee is prepared in a common pot, the lat- 
ter being previously heated, the boiling water should 
be poured over the powder, and not, as is often the 
ease, put in first It should then be stiired 4 or 6 



minutes, when a cupful should be poured out and 
retamed again into the pot, repeating the operation 
three or four times, after which, if allowed to repose 
for a few minutes, the beverage will usually^ be 
fine. 

Coffee is sometimee clarified by adding a shred of 
isinglass, a small piece of clean codfish skin, or a 
spoonful of the trhite of an egg. An exeeilent plan 
01 clarifying or settling coffee, common in France, 
is, to place the vessel containing the made coffee on 
the hearth, and sprinkle over the surface of the 
liquid, a cupful of cold water, which, from its 
greater gravity, descends to the bottom of the pot, 
carrying the foulness with it. Another plan, which 
is sometimes adopted, is, to wrap aclothprevioutdy 
dipped in cold water, around the coffee pot. This 
method is commonly practiced bv the .Arabians in 
the vicinity of Yemen and Mokha, and is said to 
rapidly clarify tiie liquor. 

The Parisians, when they use a common coffee 
pot, generally divide the water into two equal parts. 
The first portion is poured on the coffee boiling hot, 
and after infusing 4 or 5 minutes, it is poured off as^ 
clear as possible, and the grounds are boiled for 2 
or 3 minutes with the remaining half of the water. 
After the latter has deposited its sediment, it is 
poured off and mixed with the infusion. The ob- 
ject of this process, is, to obtain the whole of the 
strength, as well as the flavor. The infusion is 
considered to contain the flavor, and the decoction 
the strength. A: J. C. 

PHILOSOPHY OF BREAD MAKING. 

In the process of making bread, one of the prin- 
cipal objects is to break or burst all the grains 
of starch, which are contained in the flour, associat- 
ed with a verv fermentable substance, called eluten. 
The finest and best baked bread is made of flour 
abounding in an elastic gluten, which, in rising in 
large blisters by the expansion of the gaaes impris- 
oned within it, allows each grain of starch to par- 
ticipate in the communication of the heat, and to 
burst, as it would by boiling. Hence, after baking, 
if the paste has been well kneaded, we do not fimi 
a single giain^f starch entire. 

The less gluten there is contained in the flour, 
the duller will be the bread, and the less perfectly 
it will b?Jce. This is the reason whv, other cir- 
ctunstances being afike, the bread made of rye or 
barley is less nourishing than that of wheat. 
Wheaten bread wUl likewise be heaver and less 
perfect according as the flour has been more or lesa^ 
mixed with other kinds of giain, or with potato 
stMch. R* . 

STAncHiNO LiMKN.— In Btarohing litei, the ef* 
feet will be tlM same, whether the etaich be liet or 
cold, provided the irons used be properly heated. 
It is sufficient to mix the starch with a little water, 
to dip the linen in it, clapping it with the hands* 
and uen apply the hot iron while the linen is stiU 
moist. By this meanci, the nains of starch will 
burst from the ^ion of the neat of the iron, its 
mtembraaes will expand as they combine with a por- 
tion of the water ttiat is present, its soluble nAt- 
ter will be partly dissolved in the rest of the vnAiet^ 
and the linen will be stardied aad dried by om 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

By the arrival of the Steamer Caledonia, we are in 
receipt of our foreign journals to the 18th or December. 

Marhbts.— iliAes, m fair request. Cotton, a decline 
of i to i rf. per lb. W/teat. and Flow, a slight ad- 
vance. IndMn Corn,, no chan^[e. /?«/,ihe same. 
Bn-k. a reduction of 4 5. to 5 ». per bbl. CKeese, impror- 
ing. In other articles, nothing of interest since our 

last. 

M(metf was decidedly easier, and good bills were dis- 
counted at from 6 to 7 per cent 

ImpartatloTis of Grain and Provisions into Cheat Bri- 
tain and Ireland. — ^A considerable quantity of bread 
staffs and provisions will be wanted from America, in 
consequence of the rot of the potato, and the natural 
requirements of the people. We advise our fhrmersto 
seU now as fast as they can ; for we are of opinion that 
prices are as high at this moment as they will be this 
year, and the produce of the United States ought to be 
moving forward so as to ensure a sale before Russia, 
Germany, and other European countrieshave an oppor- 
tunity of supplying the British market. 

Sm,ithfidd,CaUle Show.— This great annual show of 
fkt stock commenced in London on the 8th of De- 
cember last. We observe that the Short Horns took the 
first prize in classes 1st, 3d. and 8th ; and the second 
prize in classes 1st, 7th, andidth. The Herefords took 
the first piize in class 7Lh ; the second in classed. The 
Devons took the first prize in classes 4th and 5th ; the 
second prize in classes 3d and 4th. The first prize in 
class 3d, was a cross of the Short Horn and Devon. 
The first price in class 6th, was a Highland ox. The 
first prize \^ class 7th, was a cross of li Long Horn and 
Hereford. The first prize of class 9th, was a Long 
Horn. The ShoitrHorn prize steer which took the gold 
medal as the best of their show, it is said, " possessed a 
greater wumJber of good poiiUs than perhaps any other 
beast that ever appeared in Smithfield." Among the 
most distinguished exhibitors, we notice Prince AU>ert : 
the Dukes ot Rutland and Richmond ; Earls Radnor ana 
Leicester — the latter quite a young man, and son of the 
celebrated Earl Leicester (Mr. Coke of Norfolk^; Lord 
Portman, Ac., &c We only mention these titled per- 
sonages to show such of our readers as were not before 
aware of the fact, that the most distinguished men in 
England take gi^at pride and pleasure In obtaining 
prizes by a show of fat animals reared and fed on their 
own forms. 

Reduction of Duties in Austria* — On the Ist of Janua- 
ry a reduaion was to be announced by the Austrian 
Qovemment, on the duties upon raw cotton, sugar, and 
other colonial produce. 

Health, of Professor BerzeUus, — ^The great Swedish 
chemist, Berzelms, is so dangerously ill, that his friends 
despair of his life. 

Distilled and Fermented lAquors va Bread, — It is 
calculated that Great Britain and Ireland, annually 
spend about two hundred and fifty, millions of dollars 
for distilled and fermented liquors, and only one hun- 
dred and twenty-five millioBsibr bread 1 Two for the 
former, for one fcxr the latter ! 

Oompods for Whwl and Carrott. — One of the best 
crops of wheat I ever grew (48 bushels to the acre), 
was manured with 10 bushels of salt to 20 of lime to 
the acre, mixed 3 months, and kept dry before its appli- 
cation. My carrot crop this year was manured' with 
90 bushels of soot and 6 or 8 of salt to the acre, mixed 
also 3 or 4 months previously. 

Th Keep Birds from Fruit, <^c. — The following plan, 
which {discovered by accident, is, I think, perfectly effi- 
cacious. 'One of my servants having by chance broken 
a looking glass, it oocured to me that the broken pieces 
•iisi)ended br a string, so as* to tarn freely in every di- 
rection, would give the appearance of something mov- 



ing about, whici would alarm the birds. I accordingly 
tried the plan, and find that no bird, not even the most 
fool hardy of them (a nest of newly-fledged sparrows), 
dare come near. They had attacked my Peas. On 
suspending a few bits a( the looking glass amongst 
them, the marauders left the place. The tomtits at- 
tacked my Seckel pears (which they seem very partial 
to) ; a bit of lookmg glass suspended in front of the 
tree put a stop to the mischief. My grapes were next 
mucn damaged, before they were ripe, by thrushes and 
starlings; a piece of looking glass drove these away, 
and not a grape was touched afterwards. I have be^ 
fore tried many plans, but nerer found any so efiectual 
as the above.— (7arflL Chron. 

fhrtwguett jHams.^in a late number^ was |>oinled 
out some of the ingredients for flavoring certain far- 
famed sausages. It should have been added that they 
are called lombo de porco (loin of porit), being made of 
the entire loins cut from the bone and rolled together, 
before being put into the skins ; th^ are well soaked in 
a Port-wine orine. The equally famous Lamego (in 
Portugal) hams, so called, though made all over the 
northern provinces, are cured with sugar, which gi^es 
them that peculiar tenderness and delicacy, and the 
brine (made of Port wine, sugar, salt, garlic, and sweet 
herbs), that peculiar flavor lor which they are so re- 
nowned. Tne pio, a smaller sausage, is made like the 
Overman, the meat being previously cared as above be- 
fore being minced and put into the skins. Birch woo^ 
myrtle, cistus, and other aromatic shrubs, which abound 
all over the country, are used for smoking them. — 
md. 

East India Cotton, — The Secretary of the Manches- 
ter Commercial Association has received a letter of ad- 
vice from the directors of the East India Company, stat- 
ing that they had given instructions for forty-five bales 
of cotton, grown from New Orleans, seed to be forward- 
ed to him from Coimbatore, by the ship Olinda, from 
Cochin, for sale in Manchester. It is expected that the 
vessel will arrive very shortly, and that the cotton 
will be of a superior quality to that previously con- 
signed to the same gentleman by the company, for sale. 
There have also been received two small samples of cot- 
ton grown ai? Coimbatore under the superintendence of 
Dr. Wight, from seed sown at the suggestion of the 
Commercial Associaiion, at an earlier period than m^- 
ual bv about a month. One is a very fair sample 
indeed, being long in staple and of a beautiful white co- 
lor ; the other is verv different, owing to its being in- 
jured by '* dampine, that is^ from the damp weather 
preventing the pods from opening at the proper sea- * 
son. 

7b Preserve Eggs* — ^I knew a very experienced and 
attentive housekeeper, who had a long snelf with some 
90 or 30 doGcen holes into which she put her eggs, buy- 
ing them when they wete cheap, and turning them np- 
si& down every other day. By this means she kept 
them during the winter fit for the breakfast table as well 
as for the cook. There is another equally good. Place 
a hoop on the floor of a room, and within the circum- 
ference of the hoop place a quantity of eggs ^ every 
other day draw tlie noop gently backwards and for- 
wards, and the eggs remain fVesh as above. A third 
way, one practised in m^ house, is to line the bottom of 
a drawer with longitudinal partitions loosely papered, 
and every other day pull the drawer out a few times 
somewhat gently, as well as just runninf the hand over 
them once a week, and the eggs remain fresh as before. 
A fourth way (a wholesale way) would be to pack a 
quantity in a small tub, and turn the tub upside doWn 
every other day. The eggs may be bought as early as 
August.— Gtfrrf. Chron, 
Keeping Ice under Straw. — It is stated that ice will 

I keep very well, closely packed on ground sloping each 
way, and covered three or four feet thtck with straw. 
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To EzcxAMOK Papbrs. — We desire to call the par- 
ticular attention of our exchanges to the adyertisement 
of the Agricalturist on the last page, and hope they 
viU not onlj civc! it a conspicuous insertion, bnt direct 
the notice of tneir readers to it, in a stirring editorial. 
Eviery farmer, and indeed moet every other class of peo- 
ple in America, would be greatly benefitted by our paper 
if the V were to read it ; and it is eeitain that they would 
do this, if they could be properly led to a knowledge of 
its merits. Please to give a nelping hand, then, for the 
benefit of the bone ana sinew or the neat republic. 

To SooTHSRN SuBsoaiBBaa.— When more conven- 
ient, subscriptions may be remitted to R L. Allen, Tb 
Camp street, New Orleans, instead of to G. M. Sasrton, 
905 Broadway, New York. Two dollars will pay for 
three subscribers, or for three years' subscription in ad- 
▼anoe. Where small bills are not to be haa. by remit- 
ting a five dollar gold piece, the balance of the amount 
will be sent back m good New York or southern bills. 
To ADvaaTisEBS and CoRiiBspoNDaifTs.^Aa tlw 
matter of each number of the l^^iculturist must neces- 
sarily be arranged by the 10th of the mbnth preceding 
its publication, all those who wish to advertise in sea- 
son, should avail themselves of the opportunity. Cor- 
lespondents should forward their commimications for 
publication by the 1st of the month. 

AiDSTO Ehglish CoMPosmoH, prepared for Students 
of all Orades; embracing Specimens and Examples of 
School and College Exercises, and most of the Higher 
Departmeats of English Composition, both in Prose and 
Verse. By Richard G. Parker. Fifth edition. New 
York : Harper & Brothers, 8d Cliff st, pp. 430, ISmo. 
Prioe 90 cents. In the preparation of this work, it was 
the design of the author to remove two very serious ob- 
stacles which usually beset a writer in his first attempts 
at compositioQ, to wit : " The difficulty of obtatniog 
ideas, or learning to think, and that of expressing them 
properly when obtained." So far as we are able to 
ludge, from a hasty perusal, we think this object has' 
been fulfilled. The work treats of one hutubred sub- 
jects, which are indispensable to be known, or under- 
stood, before the composition of any American scholar 
can be considered as tinished or complete. The work, 
Uierefore, is particularly adapted for all. 

Cbbbsb TaADB in the United States.— In Arder to 
show the increase of this branch of agriciritore in this 
country, we give the following statistics of the amount 
of cheese that arrived at tide water, on the Hudson, 
firom the canal collectar*s books :— 

lbs. 
6,340,000 
9,586,000 

14,060,000 

15,560,000 

13,810,000 

14,530,000 

18,8-20,000 

14,170,000 

19,004,000 

24.334,000 

26,672,500 

29,371,000 

34,812,513 



Y«tt 

I83r. 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

W41 

1942 

lo4v •••••••• 

ACy44* ■•••••■ 

1845....... 

1846 

MADBfBA NoTs Raised in Westbrk Nbw Yobk. — 

We were presented yesterday with some Maderia nuts, 
raised on the farm of Mr. Zadock Warfield, of Far- 
mington, being rare and curious productions, for this 
climate. The trees fVom which they were taken, were 
planted about iburteen years ago, and are now ten 
feel high, with a trunk nve or six inches In diameter. 
The nut arrives at matiuity some time in October. Mr. 
Warfiell gathered some, two years Bgo, that were as 
well filled, sweeK and palatable to the taste, as any 
that are imported.-^ Exchange Paper, 



723,713 
1,748,781 
9,456,677 
3,440,144 
7,433,145 
7,841.187 
8,675,390 



CoMMBRca OF TBg N. Y. CAKALs.^-^tatemeut 
showing the aggregate value of the property whi;h 
came to the Hu(&on River on all the Canals in 1846 
and 1847. 

1846. ^ 1847. 

TheFocMt $8,680.39r $6,796,373 

AsricaUoN 33 662.818 54 694,840 

M»na<hetiureii 4,80^.799 6.024,518 

MerohBDdlie 276672 517.594 

Other urtMea 3.770,476 3137,060 

951,105,256 S73.0&414 

ToMRAOB going from tide water for the last fourteen 
years, and also the total tons arriving at tide water,' 
and the a^^gregate value thereof in market, during the 
same penocL 

Yeea^, Tom from Tonato YaliM. 

tidewater. tidewater. 

1884 114,606 663696 $13,405,022 

1886 128,910 753.191 30226,446 

836 .........163,796 696347 26,939.470 

867 122.130 611,781 Sl.f^,3S4 

B8 148J68 640,481 98,098,610 

.830 142.035 602.128 90.163,199 

640 129,680 669,012 23,213,&78 

841 163.715 774,364 27,325.332 

842 123,294 666.626 22,761,013 

843.« ..148.596 836.661 S8.45.1.406 

844 176.737 1,019094 81.183,167 

846 196/100 1,2I>4.943 45,432^1 

846 ..212,796 1,362,319 41,106,256 

847 288,267 1,744,283 76.092,414 

Amount and Value op Wool. — An Albanv corres- 
pondent of the Detroit Adverti.%r, gives the followioff 
statement of the amount and value of wool which 
arrived in Albany, by the canals from the year 1884 up 
to the close of the navigation in 1847 : — 

ABRIVKD AT TIOR WATSB, HVOaoM RIVXi. 

Year. 11m. Valae. 

864 «.... 961/XM $446JB7 

83j: 1,730,600 752^ 

836 % 2,510/100 l,377,5«l 

837 146,000 338.454 

83i^ 3216.000 1,400719 

689 s:472,000 1,088763 

640 2.880.000 1,150,480 

841 , 3,316,000 1,410,630 

842 , 3^356.000 1,006,644 

648 6,034,000 1.676,428 

844 10.182.000 342401.'» 

646 < 12.143.000 3.751,002 

846 10;S74.000 2J)39796 

8^ to Not. 30 11,224.384 8,.338,407 

Canal Tolls. — ^Amount of tolls received on all the 
New York State Canals, in each of the following 

year, viz :— 

'' 4tli week in Not. Total to let Dee. 

1640.< S20,f90.37 ftl.773^261. 

1841. <...^ 21.73tll 2.03:i,264 77 

18«2 S,36a09 l^,66ii.88 

1848., 14,746je7 2,a«.145.60 

1844 13,44402 2,416,037.94 

1845 26,58i« 2.646,117.66 

1846 A 21,707.48 2,754.467.25 

1847 24,65175 3,634,^17.48 

The increase over the seajson of 1846 may be suted 
in round numbers at $880,000. To the gross amount 
Buffalo has contributed more than any omer office on 
the lioeof the canal-the sum of 81,316,700— being about 
one third of the whole. 

TuBPEHTiNE.— The North Carolina Nawbemian fur- 
nishes some statistics in relation to the manofactuxe of 
turpentine in North Carolina. The number of bar- 
rels of this article annuallv made in the state is eati' 
mated at 800,000, not more than 900,000 of which were 
shipped in its crude state, the largest portion being dis- 
tilied in the state. The estimated value to the maker 
is. over $1,700,000 annually. About 4000 or 5000 labo- 
rers are enga^ in making it. There are now in ope- 
ration 150 stills, valued at $325,000. This number of 
stills, to have steady work, would require 600,000 bar- 
rels annuallv, more than is now made, an indication 
that thestiU'houses are overdone. 

Great Yield of Cam a.~74,400 lbs. of sugar from 60 
acres of cane were produced upon the plantation of J. 
H. Madison, in Marion county, Florida, last season. 
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RBVIBW OP THC MARKBT. — AI>VBBTl8£NKIfTS. 



REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 

PBXCBS CVft&BNT IN NEW YORK, JANVABT 

ASHES, Pots, perlOOlbc. fB 62 

?eftrls... do. 7 00 

BALEBOPBr^i lb. 5 

BABKfdBercitron, UNi, 35 00 

BBANS, While, bttth. 78 

BBB8WAX, An. Ydlow, lb. « 

BOLT ROPE, do. ' 11 

BONES,Kround, buh. 45 

B BISTL BJ, Amenta, lb. 45 

BiriTEB, T&ble, do. 15 

Shipptng, do. 

CANDLES, Bfoakl,lUloir, do. 13 

SpwB^ .do. S5 

Stearic, do. 90 

CHEESE, do. « 

COAL, Anthnclte, 9000 Ibe. 5 00 

COED AGB. American lb. 11 

ogrfoN^. *>. 6 

COTTON B AGOINO, Amer. liemp, .... Taid, 15 

PBATHERS lb. 80 

IIjAX, American do. 7h 

FLOUB, Northern and W«eten, bbl. ft 00 

Fancy,... do. • 60 

Southern, • do. 8 00 

Richmond CUyMnie, do. 7 44 

Bnckwheat, ...Al. — 

Bye, do. 4 96 

OBAIN'-Wheat.Weetern bnah. 1 90 

Southern do. I 15 

Bys, do. 83 

Com, Northern, do. 76 

Soathem, %...do. 70 

.Bailey do. 78 

Oats, J<rorthem, do. 48 

SoQthem, do. 44 

GUANO, do. 980 

HAT.lnlMles, 100 Iba. 65 

HEMP,Boaia, clean ton. 985 00 

American, water-rotted,. do. 100 00 

American, dew-rotted, do. 140 00 

UnyBB, 0ry Southern, • do. 7 

HOPS, lb. 5 

HORNS, Mm. 900 

LEAD,pl( do. 4 95 

Sneetand bar, lb. 4^ 

MEAL, Com, bM. ZW 

Com hhd. 16 50 

MOLASSES, New Orieani, .....gal. 96 

MUSTARD, American, «lb. 16 

NAVAL STORES— Tar, bM. 9 00 

Pitch, do 81 

Roaln,. do. 60 

Turpentine, ....* do. A 96 

Splriu Turpentine, Southern, gal. 37 

OIL, UnMod, American, do. 58 

Castor, do. 190 

Laid, do. 80 

OILCAKE, lOOlbs. 1 96 

PgA B, Fiel d bush. I 00 

PLASTER OP PARIS, tmi. 995 

Gmond, In bblsn ofSOOlbs. 119 

PROVIBlONS-BeenMess; bM. 8 95 

Prime, do. 595 

Smoked, lb. 7 

Rounds, In pickle,* .do. 5 

PoriLMets, M. 1060 

Prime, r. do. 550 

Lud, Ik 7 

Baeon sMes, Smoked, do. 6 

Inntekle, do. 5 

Haois. Smoked, do. 8 

Pickled, do. 6 

Shoulders, Smoked...... do. 6 

Fkftto4 do. 5 

BIOS.. lOOlbs. 3 00 

SAl7, sack, 1 40 

Common, ...... >....»•>»•»•. ...bush. 96 

SnDS^-Clovir, .*• lb. 6 

Tfanolhy, ..bush. 176 

I1ax,«lean do. 140 

roufh, do. 190 

SODA, Ash. cont*K80 per eent soda,... .lb. 3 

Bulpkiate Soda, groaad, do. 1 

SU6AB, New Orleans, do. 4 

BUHACVAmericao, • «.ton, 35 00 

TALLOW. Ik 8 

TOBACOO. do. %H 

WBBHUnr,Am«ikam 8iL » 

WOOIil, Saxony, lb. 35 

Merino., dot SO 

Hstfblood do. 96 

do IB 
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#5 60 

706 

6 

38 60 

195 

35 

S» 

65 
95 
15 
14 
38 
95 
10 
606 
13 
10 
16 
40 
9 
50 
00 



6 

7 

696 

750 



460 

1 40 

180 

88 

80 

76 

85 

51 

46 

306 

70 

935 00 

990 00 

900 00 

9 

8 

16 00 
4 50 

5| 
8 75 

17 00 
30 
31 

995 
1 00 

75 
960 

40 

60 
1 95 

85 
1 50 
195 
800 
1 95 
19 00 
750 

11 
7 

18 00 
10 00 

9 

8 

7 

13 

10 

9 

7 

400 

1 60 

35 

8 

350 

1 45 

1 35 

3 

"7 

87 00 

9 

8 

96 

* 60 
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BBiiAKKS.-~Cotton is a trifle htkber thaa at our last, while 
Fbmr, Orsln, and Pork, am somewhat loww We are orctinfon 
that If then be any chmnfps this winter, It can scartely be to hIglMr 
priees, and we meonusand the fitfomr^ to sell now, as fiut ns 
may be coaveaieni. 

Jlfoiuy is a imie easier, but still dUBcnlt to be obtained except 
oa the best of paper. 

Tks tTt^ther nera has coone romd quite mild sgain, allsff a 
short eold spell. 



To Oo«aKSFoimBirrs.>'Commnnlcafhms have been raeelTed 
fkom Gw P. Lewis, W. D., Calvin Coaltar, Jr., B. &, Hesry A. 
Field, S. A^ Beviewer, R. L. Allen. II. M. W n, and J. L. Bai- 



OBAQE ORANGE. YELCOW L0CU8T, AND BUCK- 
THORN 8EE08. 

THE above, tooether with a geaaral and complete ■ssoitmenf 
oTFIreah Field and Garden Seeds, for sale by 

A. B. ALLEN k CO., 187 Water atraet, N. Y. 
Aftraary UC, 1848. 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREEty QRAPC 

VINES, %L». 

BLACK HAMBURGH. Whlta Muscat, of Alexudiii, Bayal 
Muaeadlna or Ctolden Chaseelas, Eeriy WhHs Sweet Water 
Oiape Vines, stroac planu, mised fttwi slacle eyes la pota and 
shifted, roots 2 yean old, and abundance or them, stems one year 
(rfd,6 ftet ripe wood, price $6 for six ; 80 per doaen,e««ft wmi lk§ 
oriatf taken out of the pots. earaftUlyjiaend, the note with Ihn 
balls of eartti la moW| and forwarded liom New York, as dindp 
ed. Also, good oae-year-old nlantt of the above, and other for- 
eign varletMSi at f6 per doaeir: and superior Isabella vtaMs three 
mm oM, for speedy bearlnfr. $4 for 6, and $7 per doaea, packed, 
sc Alsot other native varieties, and every descripHoB of FruU 
amd Omameniml Trets, Skrubtj Fmes^ JnantSt Jiesss, 4^, in- 
cluding the newest and cb<4cest varieties, for sale at moierau 
ptiesMj at the AnciaU and Real LttnMon BdUme Oarden mmd 
Nurttrf, late of William Prince, deceased, Flushing, L. L, near 
New York. X>«ssrMie« Oataloguea,£rUit, on appUeatloa peef 

WINTBR * CO., hoprietois. 
1848. ^ at 



BAQLEY^ OELEBRATED GOLD PENS. 

A. O. BAOLEY lb CO*S Ever-pointed Gold Pen, ttie beat 
article of the kind ever olfcred to the public, together with a 
laige asaortment of Pencil Csaesi and their Patent Exfsnafan 
Oases for Pen and Pencil, may be found at the office of the manu- 
f&etoiy, 180 Broadway, New York. d3t* 

PERUVIAN QUANO FOR BALE. 

THE Peravlaa Company having directed their agent lu the 
United Stales, Mr. Bartlett, to raise the price of Guano to B50 per 
ton, it will now be sold by us at the following prices :— 

Onelonor mora ,,^ Uets.parlk 

Smaller qnaatlties ....9f to3 *' « do. 

No allowance for tarn, and no charge for packages. Cartage 
extm. 

This CKiano Is warranted genuine, and direct flom the Peravlaa 
Compaay's agent A. B. ALLEN 4t OO:, 187 Wamr^UeeC 

ROOK SALT. 

THIS Salt Is as hard as alum, and Is the best known. Iteomes 
In large lumps, and is the most 'fUabie and eoon o mkai Und for 
stock. It may be placed on the grouiid In the open held where It 
will be exposed for yenrs to the weather with but little waste. 
It Is the best kind to put in a rack, manger rjr trough, to be licked 
by horses, cattle, and sheep, as the v may desire. By this means 
stock never get an excess, or sullbr liyory fhm its use. Price 81 
per hundred pounds, for a single barrel, w 76 cents per hnndied 
pounds for Imger quanttlies. 

Jan. A. B. ALLEN ^ CO., 187 Water street, H. T. 

8CION8 FOR WINTER QRAFTINQ. 

WM. R. PRINCE 4k Co., Bole Proprietors of the LtaMsan Bo- 
taale Garden and Nurseries, and of m« only esUMiv Spedmtn 
QrmmdM ^ hmriang PnA Trm.% •» CMs /siaiid, wiH eupply 
Sdoas at the following rates, and their accuracy Is expraosly 
guaranteed. 

For not less than 40 varieties, that are priced at ordinary latea 
In our Catalogues, 96 centt per parcel, or 60 cents per doaen. 

New varleoBs, priced over 50 centa In our CataJoguea will be 
charged the same per parcel as for a tree. 

Plentiflil well known varieties will be supplied at $90 down to 
$10 per 1000, according to quantity and vanety. 

Scions of all trees aad shraba that grow ftom evittaifis ^lU be 
supnlled at proportionate rates. 

IhrnMn^, L. /., Janvarjf 1, 1847. It 
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POPULAR W0RK8 ON MEXIOO, SANTA PE a^^y 

rDBUSBSB BT 

BIESSBS. HARPER & BROTHERS, N. T. 
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CAMPAION SKETCHES OF THE WAB WITH MEXICO. 
By Capt. W. 8. Haniy. U. S. Army. « With Kngnvtagi. ISms 
BsMttDt $1 ; Paper, 76 oeols. 

Orthla book wo are happy to speak wlfh the highest pcaUe. 
Apart from lu anthentlelty, which ■ nn^iiMitloBablo. It is modesty 
aobllcd, paphlc, and plotoresqae ; and althAQgh the anihor, Ui 
lus maBlj and high- toned prefkce, " dtaavows aav eialm lo Uto- 
tw? nenti*' weean assore hlin that olhers will allow to hfeoi the 
palm which he is too modest to grasp at, fbr he, indoeiL poisswos 
gnat claims to it. His style is clear, concise, and Inda ; his Ian- 
gOBfe perfecily correct ; and his namtfve mpid and well coo 
■ee to d. The campaign sketches are evMen tly the work of a giii- 
Ueman, a scholar, and a sulciier. — X>tt«rary Ivorld. 

BI8TORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO, With the 
LUb of the Conqueror, Hernando Cortes, and a View of the An- 
clMI Mexican Civilization. By William H. Preecoti, Aathor of 
*« History of the Conqaest of Peru,** ** History of Ferdinand and 
Isabella,^* ** Biographical and Critical Mlseellaalee.** Portrait 
•bd Maps. 3 vols. 8to, Sheep extra, 90i75 ; Mnslin, $6. 

In erarr page we have been reminded of thai nntlrlng patience 
ftad carefal discrimination which have given celebrity to the 
it, thoQch not always hnpaiilal, hislnrwi of the Dedina and 
'of the Roman Bmplre.—JV*. T. Rsvta*. 

NARRATIVE OF THE TEXAN SANTA F£ EXPEBI- 

nON. Comprising a Description of a Tow throogh Texas, and 

aORMS the great Sonth-wsstem Prairies, tlie Caniaaelio and Gayu- 

faHanttog<k«inds,*c. ByOeeiYeW.KsodatL With a Map 

Md IHoslrations. 2 vols.Svo, Ma«Uii. $3. 

It has seldom fAlIen to onr lot to read fo interesting and touch- 
ing a nnirative of travel as abuaiid^ la these volumos ; we were 
■of prepared to find hi them reading so very attractive, nor could 
w» ionn any idea that sjch a narmtive of toils and suflsring^ as 
•an hers detailed by the suSbrvr biniseir, would probably present 
ao many poinu orinstnictlon to the general re^dar.- ^ srtw lt st 
Quarterlf Review. 

THE RAMBLER IN MEXICO Bv Charies J. Litrobe, Au- 
thor of "The RamUer lu North America.*' 12mo, Muslin, 66 

tits ; Paper, 35 cents. 

A work of deep Interest and vali*'*.— JCetetie Asawv. 

Of recent tonnsts, no one has given a mora gD-geoas plctore of 
the Impnssioos made on hl« senses by these sunny regtoos than 
LatiDbe.— WiUteai Jf. Prme^tt, 

JOURNAL OF THE TEXAN EXPEDITION AGAINST 
MIEB ; Subsequent Imprlaonmput of the Author : his Snflbrlngs 
and final escape tkom the Ca«tle of Peroie. With Reflections 
upon the present polidcal and probable ftitnre Relations of Toxas^ 
Maxleq. and ttie tTnlted States. By Gen. Thomas X. Green. 
With Dmwtaigs taken flum LUb by C. M'LangiUln, a Fallow 
Prisoner. 8va Mnslin, f S. 

A woric of startling hitarest ; graphic In d ss ailptto n« It gives ex* 
amples of personal daring such as to brine baob tlie renaembranco 
of Ike fields of Gressy and Aglaeouit, for odds in the cneouat- 
ers. — AngU-jtwuHemn. 

FARM FOR SALE. 

SrrUATBD between two harboim a short distance 'Ihm a 
landing, in Smithtown, on the n<Nrtherly side of Long Island, (0 
mfles Dom the city of New York. . It conUlns 1(10 acres, 90 of 
which are tlilatrfe, and the remainder consisting of thrifty wood- 
land, with a large quantity of locnst The premises also contain 
a bearing orchnrid of choice grafted trees. Bulldlags and fbuecs 
lu ordinary repair. 

rcrms.-~S7,0QO, one half to be p^d down, and the balance to 
remain on bond and mortgage ; or it may be exchanged for pvo- 
doctivnproMTtyntS8,000. Applyto A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water 
stteet, N. Y. or EDMUND T. SMrTH, on tlie premises . f3t 

■ ■ I - - ... — ■ 

STATIONEHYf BLANK-BOOKS, AND WRITING 

PAKR 
SVnncUi db I<o«trel, Bo. 77 Mnldna Iman, B. T. 

MANUFACTURE all kinds of Blank-Books and Stationery 
articles— Diamond-Polot Gold Pane— Letler Copying-Presses— 
MantCoid I«etter-Writen»— superior Croton-Ink, Warranted to re 
tain its Jet-black color, which they sell at the very lowest prices. 

We have aim on hand every description of rorelrn PAPER 
and BXATIONERY— Cap, Letter, and Note-Papen/Envelopes, 
Perforated Board, Brbtol Board, Drawing-papers— Copy -Books, 
Pocket-Bookf>, Card-Cases, Port-folios, Bcnp-Books— Oold-Paper, 
nssiie-Paper-~^hes8-nien, Backgammon-Board«— Wax, Wafers, 
Slates. Peiicils-«nld and Silver Pencil-Cases— Writing-Desks— 
Work Boxes— (^uUlrt— Tin Cash and Deed Boxes— ana all arti- 
cles kept by Stadonerx, at remarkably low prices. 

Books snilable for Oonniy Clerks aud Public Ofllees stfppllnd. 

Priniinir, Ruling, nod Binding executed at the Iciwest rates. 

9^ We should bo pieaaed to have a call from those requiring 
irticle^ in nnr line. Orders by mall will receive attention. 

i.KWi# rsANru, ) PRANCIS & LOUTRBL. 

craos H. LoiTTRKi.. \ Stationere, T7 MaidmLane, M. Y. 
.l.iBU:iry 1, 1&47. Sept. lyi» 
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soirrmiiN aqrioultuiial warehouse. 

THE Subscriber kems constaatiy on hand In his Agricultural 
Warebonae at New Orleans, a very general assortment of plows 
suliaUe for the Southern planter, toother with hamnir^ roller*, 
cultivators, home powers, grain threshers, rice threshers and 
hulling machines, fanning mills, burr stone and cast Iron grain 
mills, com and cob crushers, comshellers and hushers, vegetable 
cutters, straw cutters, seed sowers, wheelbarrows, trucks, grata 
cradles, ox yokes, Aofvels, spades^ fortes, scytl>es, rakes, ansa, 
hoes, picks, chains, chums, gnndstones, cc, ttc 

Among his plows are thoee fhmi the celebrated flictcry of Rug- 

es. Nourae « Ifiason, of Worcester ; flrom A. B. Allen, of New 

brk ; R. Slnclabr, Jr., it Co. of Baltimore ; also, the Cary and 
Western plows . 

Gasihigs ef all klnda of patterns extra for the pbove. Also 
sugar boilers and gin gearings. 

A large assortment of' Fruit Trees. 

Agricultural beoks^ a complete assortment. 

Orders will be received for horses, cattle, sheep, and swine, ftnlt 
tises and shrubbery ; and any otlier articles planters may wish 
to order <ifom the north. R L.ALLEN, 

Nev OrUanBj Jeumcay^ 1848. 

AMERICAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 

PANY. 
Office No 40 WaU Btred, N. Y. 

LIFE INSURANCE upon the plan adopted by this Company, 
Is founded upon the principle of fntrihuiien hi the shape of an- 
nual pramiums to a common fund, proportioned to the amount 
insured, out of which the Company pay a stipulated som on the 
death of the assured to the penon for whose benefit the insor- 
ance la effected. 

After a thorough hivestlgatioa of the dl fihrent systems adopted 
in Europe and America, and of the mtes of prei^lnm chaiged, 
this company have reduced the premium 35 per eemt, payable 
In cash, annually, semi-annually, or quarterly, as may be pre- 
forred, under a firm conviction that thB exigencies of the Com- 
pany will never exceed and seldom reoulre ene ka^f of the an- 
nnal premium now chajged by the English and American Com- 
panies, which reduction will still leave alaige margin for seasons 
of unusual sickness and death among its members -"preferring to 
reduce the premiums at once to an amount more nearly approxi- 
mattag the aolnal necessities of the Company than to adopt the 
system of prsautini n«(ss which is attended with many dlsadvan- 
tam. 

The leading fetUwree ofthit Crnnpaajf an— 

1. A gnanntee capimlof 960,000. which together with the ae* 
enmnlallnf premlnmt Is deemed adequate to meet every contln- 
fsncy. 

9l a tedueHan In the rates of pnmlums-'payable annually, 
•eBi*annnally, at quarterly, as may be preferred. 

3. The assured particlpnte annually In the profits. 

4. Inanrance may be eflbeted by any married wwnan upon the 



llfo of her hnsband, foi\her sole use and benefit, ftee ftom any 
elaiuM of ttan wpwsentaiives of her husband, or any of his credl- 
tors. 

9. No personnl Unbllicy of the members beyond the amount of 
llieir aannal premium of insurance. 

9. CmdUemmny iosnve the Uvea of their debtors, or debtors 
themeeivea may inswe for the protection of their crediton. 

A prospectus has been issued (which can be had at the.oflca 
of the Omnpaay, or any of its ageatt), explanatory of the terms 
and aendttkinn of Inswance. 

TRUSTEES. 

Ambrose L. Jovdan, Samnnl Leeds, Norrie Wilcox, 

Cyrus P. Smith, Frederick T. Peet, John W. Fltcb, 
George Hall, Caleb Mix, John Diirrle, 

David Banks, Sherman W. Kneolas, Lewis B . Judson, 

G. S. ffilUman, Henry Pf*ck, James Pnnderfoid, 

Geeiie D. Phelps, Bit W. Blake, James £. English. 

Willis Bristol, LucTns R. Finch, 

BENJAMIN RILUMAN, PtfidmU 

N0BRI8 WILCOX, Fies PretkUni, 

CALTO BUX, TVeosiirsr. 

BENJi^nN NOTES. Secretary. 

ABfiBK^E L. JORDAN, Chairman iff Local Board, 

LEWIS 'BEN TON, Adnory. 

Medical Bxaminert. 
WILLIAM N. BtAKEMAN, M. D.. 193 Bleecker street ^ 
ALEXANDER B. WHlTlgfe. M. D^ SB Broadway. Jt< 

POUDRETTE. 

THE LodI Maonftcturing Cominny oflbr for eale a lame quan- 
tity <^ their New and Improved Poudrslle. freahly maaufostursd 
nt the following rates, vis.— one barrel $d: two barrels {3J0; 
three barrels $5 ; seven barrels and upwards at Bl.SO per barrels 
At the Factory, on the Hackmitack River, near .%evr York, when 
▼emels drawing 7 foot of water, can come, It will he put nn boavd 
of boats or wugons for WTcenU per bushel In bolk-^lJO pel 
baml. No chaise for cartagK or banels. Two harrsls per acre 
Buflce for one application In the hill on com. Oflloe of the VoiB* 
, 90 Ubtrty street, New f urti« •mkfunaato by 

• A. B. ALLEN, Ageat, 187 Water street. 
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THE AMERICAN AORtOUtTUimT 

It rUBLlBHED MOHTHLT Br 

C. M. tAZTON, 1905 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 



TJBRBIS. 

Fnr Single Coplu $lperumiuiu 

Three Copies A '* 

Elghi Copies.. t 9 *^ 



THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIffT is pow ia Ihe wveatb 
STMT of its pnbllcAUon. From its obiiHneoeeme&l'il took a high 
stand ; and lias ever since l)ern consliloied by~tbo press aud all 
unbiased Judges, as the LEADING PERIODICAL of its class Id 
America. It has a Innte'and rapidly Ineieailog elicfalatlon 
Ihronghotit tlie United States, the Canadas, aad other BiiUsh 
possessions, the Wast Indies, and Onvah America ; aud we may 
ibarlessly assert, that it has givm mora rellaUe iafonnation on 
inral subjects, and been perused with greater geneial satisfkction, 
than any paper of the kind yet published. 

The A^ionltnriit treiits of every descrlplioB of donattie ani- 
mals and poultry; their characteristics, breeds, the best and the 
worst ; ttieir Advantages and disadvantages ; tfaalr mode of breed- 
ing, feedinir, and renring; their nses, profits, and management 
It treats of all cultivated crops, hieluaing fhjlts, shrubbery, and 
flowers; the bestse^s. mode of planting, cultivating, gathering, 
and preparing for markets ; the general principles of vegetation 
and the laws of vegetabio life. It describes the principles of me- 
chanics as applied to machinery ni«d by fkrmers ana planten : 
the best macbincry Mi.d implements for agriculture, their useeand 
the particular superiority of some over others, and their adapted- 
ness for particular purposes. It gives the latest improfvements In 
those Implements which mar have been made, and suggests dh- 
•n; tells where they are to be found and the bonaflts that will 
(bllow ftom their use. It specifies now objects of eiiUlvatioo, and 
how they nuy be better pnpared for a pmfltable market and mora 
general use. 

This Is the great deiden and soopeof the AjprtemUxrist ; and 
these are the imramonnt objects of interests throoghoot America. 
No country can ever ei\joy solid prosperity unieM an enltehtened 
system of agriculture is practised among its people, and nls ean- 
Bot be d(me except by the aid of Ao!>e works which an written 
to teach it. I^et illaid, then, to spread them broadcast throughout 
land. It Is 4he duty of emy good ettinen to do Ihla— nothing 
equal to It can be done to benefit the conntry. 

All editors Insorting tha above, and for xrardlng tlie paper eon- 
talulng it to the publisher, will bo entitled to the Agriealtniiit, 
the current year, without mrther charge. 



^ - AORIOULTURAL IMPLEMENTS FOR SALE. 

Horse'P'owers.- Taplin's At Eddy's drculiir I! rsePoweiaL 
Price $60 to f 75; W heeler's ft Whitman's Endi««» Chatai ditto, 
linsle-horse, $7S, Double-RofK, $100; Trimbles Warrch's fc 
Child's Cast-Iron, <lttto, S.'jO tn yTS. 

(Tram- TAtmActs.— VVtieeler*! Thrortier at $86, ditto with 
Separator, $33 ; Taplin's it Eddy's 'i'hreeher, $40 ; Trimble's 4t 
Warren's ditto, $25 ; Wliitnian k. FHt's Threslier witli Separator 
and Cleaner, for one or two horses, $100. Pltt'is Tbr<:abtf, Sepa- 
rator, Cieoiirr, and Home- Power ooniplete, $800. 

Com fiPAeU«rs.— Com-SheUen to work by liand or other power. 
Price $3 to $90. 

i9Atno-C?iii(ers.— Stmw«Cutteni of various kinds to work bj 
hand or oth«Y powi>r. Price fh>m $3 to $40 

Gfratn-MUb.<r-Gmin -Mills to wr>rk by hand or oclior power. 
Price from $5 to $80. tMtio of Bon Stone, ftom $50 to $!». 

Cof7» and Cob-Cnuhtrs.—Tbtte grind eom and cobs tonitar. 
Price 1^ to $60. 

SjrieB and Coffa-MiUs.-^ScvenJl of these are of a new and sa- 
prHor Mnd. Pnee tVom #2 to $10. 

Plow* far thA South and North -r8«pcrior Plows of wiow 
kinds for sod and stubble-tand, fhim one-horse 10 six-horse dnUI. 
Also, the Scotch Iron, Centre-Draft, Seif-Sharpenlng, Side-UlU, 
Wet-Meadow, Donble-Mouhl-Board, Paring, and Subsoil Phnci, 
with common or patent dial*clevi& Priceflrom$3 to$SHk The 
woods of the above pluwe are of dioice white oak, and goi oat kf 
patent maebinery ; toe eastings are of tlie best kind. 

Also, a complete assortment of all kinds of AgricultniakaBd 
Hortiettllnral Implements, Field and Garden Seeds. 

A. B. ALLEN A CO., 187 Water sL, N T. 

^ ORDERS FOR BROWN CORN. " 

FARHERS wflkhiag to obtain this superior variety of eom di- 
rectly traiA New Hampshire, for seed, are requested to make 
their orders soon, as we shall send for but little on oor own ac- 
count. The priee, delivered at our Warehouse, In New Yoifc, 
will be $7 per barrel closely pnckeil with eon. We baw-on 
hand the suie variety of eom, grown last season on the Hudson 
River, $3 per barrel, the difltoeooa in the prices dependlnif mainly 
in tho expense of IransportaUon. 

Idt A. B. ALLEN & C<i., 167 Water street. 

WATER RAMS. 
A SUPERIOR artlsle of Water Rams for Sale. Priee S16 to 
$18. A. B. ALLEN & CO., 187 Water street, nT Y. 



TREATISE ON DOMESTIC AMIMALS. 

BEIN(^ a history and description of the Hone, Mule, Cattle 
Sheep, Swine, Poultry and Farm D«in ; with direetlons for thoir 
nianafementt breeding, crossing, rearing, feeding, and preparation 
for a profitable market Alen, their diseases and remedies ; to- 
gether with full directions for the managenept of the dairy, and 
the comparative aeonomy and advaataios of woifcinf animals, 
the horse, mole, oxen, ftc By BtL. Allsa, aotlMir of ** Oom- 
peod of American Agriculture,*^ etc. 

The above work eontalns more than 40 engravings and por^ 
traits of improved animals, lllustmtlve of the milbnmtbroMltand 
various StttOects treated in it 

TIm most minute as well as general principlos ibr lHreedln|, 
crossing, rearing, ftedlng, and managemeatof all domestic aal- 
mals, aie herein given, to produee tho vtmost mariutable value 
for the food and attention bestowed on them : as well as to pre- 
vent diwase, and save the Immense losses whieh aanimUy occur 
IhMn this source. 

The diseases of animals are also ftilly treated with thalr 
dies, management Jtc •» 

Priee 76 cents In muslin. Mail edition with paper covws 60 els. 

A. B. ALLEN ft CO., 

C. M. 8AXTON, 

H. LONG ft BROTHERS, 

WM. H. GRAHAM, 

BURGESS, STRINGER ft CO. 

8PRINQ WHEAT AND RY^ 
SUPERIOR Spring Wheat for sale at $3 per bushel. Sprbif 
Rye at $1.75 per bushel. Also a eomplete assortment of Field 
■Bd Gsfden Seeds of all kinds prlnclpajly powa, and p«t up ex- 
pressly ftriw. A. B. ALLEN ft CCfn 187 Water 8^N.Y. 

ENQLISN AND FRENCH QRAS8 SEEDS. 

THE Sobscribars have lost received ftom England and Fiance 
a superior lot of fnah Grass Seods of various Unds. AmoQg 
Hiese are tho Perreoniai and ItaliaB Ray Graas, Sweet Venal and 
Oat Grass, line mixed Lawn Grass, White Clover aad Lnceme. 
Also English BoaM, V%tdMs, Rota Bsga Seed, ftc. fte. 

- A. bTaLLBM ft CO^ 187 Water streai. 

FUnMry Irf, 1848. 



SHOVEL HANDLES. 
SIX HUNDRED DOZEN Superior Long Shovel Handles, for 
sale bf A. B. ALLEN ft CO., 187 Water si. 
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■ CULTIVATION OF MELONS. 

Tmuui are mtay mietiM of the nwlon ICucumii 
nulo}, of which the be«l in>y be considered u 
" Skitlman'B Netted," the " Green-lleahed Citron," 
the " areeu-Aeshed Nutmeg," Ihc "Lam Yellow 
Cantalovp," the " Qretii-fleshed PeTHian," the 
" Musk-ecented," and the ■' Pineapiile." Of these, 
the Gnt three are generally cnltiTsted throushont 
ih« United States, and ubouiul in out marketslor at 
least three months in the year. It in already known 
to many of qur readers tltat thi.s citjr is greatly in- 
debted for this luxury to several families by the 
name of Bergen, who annually cultivate Borne hun- 
dred acres, neai Gowanut, Long Island, and at 
ShKwsbnry, New Jersey. Although not a sure 
crop, we have been informed that an acre of their 
land, well tilled, will yield from »1 00 to «400 worth 
of melons in a season. 

The soil best suited for the melon, in open cul- 
ture, is a light, sandy loam, similar to that of the 
Kontherly end of Long Iiiaod and the adjacent 
Hhorea of New Jersey. The ground should be 
flowed or s^eil, from 12 to 18 inches deej^ and 
well piilveri/ed with a harjow or rake. The 
proper season for sowing Is at the time the peacj) 
tree is in bloomy for, it planted earlier, there would 
ue tesa of their oeing cut off by frosts. The seeil« 
may be sown in broad bills, 18 inches in diameter, 
and 5 feet apart from centra to centre, each supplied 
with a shovelful of Vcll-rotted stable, or barn-yard 
manure. In order to guard against accidents, at 
lea.it 20 seeds should be scattered in a hill, which 
Hhoutd be covered with liiiely-pulveri/ed earth at 
about the same depth as inplanting Indian com. 

Soon after the plants are up, and begin to show 
their second leaves, they BWy be wtMed with a 
boe, and a portion of them thinned ont, still leav- 
ing enough to gsaid •gainst aeadanta cs: the 
deprvdatioa of woma. Id the cobtm of the 



summer, before the vines htgia lo spread, two fur- 
rows shonld be run betkveen the rows, with a cul- 
tivator or plow, turning the earth directly from 
the plants, which shoufl anun be freed of weeds, 
and reduced in number lo flve or six in each hill. 
A few weeks later, a second plowiag should take 

flace, turning the earth towardt the vines, when a 
road, flat hill should be formed, alight)^ hollowing 
in the middle, so as to receive and retain the water 
supplied by irrigation or from Ihe fall of min^. 
Alter this, no further attention will be required, e.\- 
ceptln keeping down the weedf, and in guarding 
against worms. 

NOTES ON Ujtia ISLAND.— No. 2. 
Wb shall not soon /nrget the sultry day we made 
an excursion from Oyster Bay to Glen Cove. Ac- 
companied by Mr. D. K. Vounn, and Mr. Wm. 
S. McCoun, each of whom contributed a fast-trot- 
ting ^iw, to mnke up the carriage pair, we drove 
along tfis fine gravel roads of this part of the island, 
at apace fast enough to gratify the most impaltent 
of- locomotives. What roost mtanslad us in this 
day's excursion, was a vfsit at Doaoris, Ihe resi- 
dence of the late General Nathaniel Coles, the 
breeder of American Kclipse. The stall where this 
famous race horse first saw the light, is one of a 
iw in quite an ordinary stable, on West Island, 
hich is a part of the. lann. It is a pretty spot, 
indeed ; washed by the sound, shaded by scattering 
trees, and aboiiiiding with excellent pasturage. 
The soil is a compact, gmvetly loam. It is just Vht 
place for a wild colt to play his pranks ; and after 
wituesaing these for a season. General Coles made 
up his mind that he had at last got a trump, and 
''~~'e his name, after one of the most famous nunc* 



aad WM foaled, Hay Uth, 1814. No horse ij 
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America ever attained anything like his fame, and 
perhaps never vill . Thi» was owing in a measure 
to the great aectiaoal race between the north and 
the souths which he ran with Sir Henry, over the 
Union Course, on Lonj Island, on Tuesday, the 
27th of May, 1823, Echpse Wting him in the two 
Ja-st heats, and thus winning very easily. It was 
supposed that upwards' of sixty thousand persons 
were present On this occasion. The race was a 
subject of great interest throughout the United 
States for some time before and alter the event. 
Certain sections were as much, or periiaps more ex- 
cited by it, than they would have been by a presi- 
dential contest. In fact, immediately after it was 
over, the late eccentric John Randolph, of Roanoke, 
remarked, that he was very glad the next president 
was not to be chosen by the people on that day, 
for if he were, Mr. Purdy, the fortunate rider of 
Eclipse, would certainly have been the man. 

After this match, Eclipse was put into the breed- 
ing stud, where he proved as good a stock getter as 
he had been a racer. He stood in this vicinity 
several years, and was then purchased by Col. 
Johnson, and taken to Virginia, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky. He dM ol an apopl^tic fit, oa the 
farm of Mr. Jilson Yates, near ShelbyviUe, Ken- 
tucky, on the 11th of July, 1*47, in his thirty- 
fourth year. He was a dean-limbed, powerful- 
built horse, of great speed and endurance. He had 
a plain head and neck, but was unmatched in the 
exquisite beauty and fine proportions of all his 
other points. He stood fifteen and a half hands 
high, and was of a li^ht chestnut, or sorrel color. 
Up to within a few days of his death he was as 
spirited and lively as a colt, and did not appear to 
be over ten years old. 

The following quaint eulogy of Eclipse, appear- 
ed soon after his death, in the " Pine Knot/* a paper 
published at Napoleon, Mississippi : — 

Farewell, old hone ! thy laM U run ; 
The Anal goal at length U won : 
This to thy prfUae ai lenat be eaM— 
Thoa never wast, as some an, led ; 
No servile (bllower for brptid. 
Thon wast a leader " from the start,'* 
And well haat aeled here thy part ; 
Well may thy friends, and tmly, bi>aBt,. 
First wast thon ever at thy *" post ;** 
Sore of <^ the rifhr^-^hen like a rocket, 
Your shot ** aiiiad"— like Davy Cnicket. 
Onr eyes with uKrarnlng tears mn o'er, 
Alas ! that thota catist ran no mon 1 
We loved tlwe Ilvlnf, mourn thee dead ! 
''Green be the furf above thy head !*' 

For a highly interesting and particular account 
of the great race between £clipse and Sir Henry, 
see page 76, of this number of ihe Agriculturist. 

Wash for Fruit Trees. — Take equal parts, by 
measure, of ground plaster of Paris, soft soap, and 
green cow dung; dilute them with waler^to the 
consistency of common* white wash ; and apply the 
mixture to the trunks and large branches of the trees 
with a mop or brush. This will not only have a 
tendency to destroy or wsrl off insect*, but render 
the trees more healthy and fniitful. 

» — 

Salting Manure. — ^Mixing salt with stable and 
other manures has a great tendency to prevent the 
development of grubs and vermin, -which are fre- 
({uently bred in dung when carried unsaltcd tp the 
helds. 



AGRICULTURE OF THE CHINESE.— No. 3. 

Terrace Cvltivaiion. — ^Tfae terrace cultivation of 
China has been noticed by nearly all writers up- 
on that country, and, like most other subjects, it 
has been either much exaggerated or undervalued. 
It appeared to me to be carried to the greatest per- 
fection on the hill sides adjacent to the river Min 
near Foo-chow-foo ; at least I was more struck 
with it there thany anywhere else. On sailing up 
that beautiful river, these terraces look like steps 
on the sides of the mountains, one rising above an- 
other, untH they sometimes reach six or eight hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea. When the 
rice and other crops are young, these terraces are 
clothed in luxuriant green, and look like a collec- 
tion of gardens among the ruj;ged and barren moun- 
tains. The terrace system is adopted by the Chi- 
nese, either for the purpose of supolying the hiU 
sides with water where paddy is to be grown, or to 
prevent the heavy rains from washing down the 
loose soil fromihe roots of their vegetables. Hence 
these cuttings are seen all over the^sides of the hills, 
not exactly level like the rice terraces, but level 
enough tp answer the purpose of checking the rains 
i^ their descent down the mountain. For the same 
reason, the sweet potato and some other crops, which 
are grown on the bills, are always planted iti ridges 
which run crosswise or horizontally ; indeed, were 
the ridges made in a different direction, the heavy 
rains wmch fiaU in the early siuamer months would 
carry both the loose soil and crops. down into the 
plains. 

Rice is grown on the lower terrace ground, and a 
stream of water is always led from some ravine and 
made to flow across the sides of the hills, until it 
reaches the highest terrace, into which it flows and 
floods the whole of the level space. When the 
water rises three or four inches in height, which 
is sufficiently high for the rice, it finds vent at an 
opening^ made for the purpose in the bank, through 
which It flows into the terrace below, which it 
floods in the same manner, and so on to the lowest. 
In this \vay the whole of the rice terraces are kept 
contihuall V flooded, until the stallf^ of the crops as- 
sume a yellow ripening hue, when the water Deinir 
no longer required, it is turned back into its natuml 
channel, or led to a different part of the hiU, for the 
nourishment of other crops. These mountain 
streams, which abound in all parts of the hilly dis- 
tricts, are of the greatest importance to the fanner ; 
and as they generally spring from a high elevation 
in the ravmes, they can be conducted at pleasure 
over all the lower parts of the hills. No operation 
in agriculture gives him and his laborers more plea- 
sure than leading these streams of water from one 
place to an other and making them subservient to 
their purposes. In my travels in the country the 
inhabitants often called my attention to this branch 
of their operations, and I pleased them much when 
I expressed my admiration at the skill with which 
they ejLCcuted it. The practice is not confined to 
the paddy fields ; for I remember once, when su- 
perintendmg the planting of some large trees and 
shrubs in the garden of Messrs. Dent & Co., in 
Hong-kong, after I had given them a large supply 
of water at the time they were put into the ground, 
I desired the gardener to repeat the dose next morn- 
ing. But, on the following day, when I returned 
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to the spot I was sarprised to find a little stream di- 
vided into many branches^ and meandering amongst 
the roots of the newly-planted trees. As there 
was no stream there before, I went up to examine 
its source, and found that it had heen led from a 
neighboring ravine ; a work moie easy than car- 
rykkg a large supply of water in buckets, and at Uie 
same time more effectual. 
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APtLE ORCHARDS.— No. 7. 

Attadc'Jrom Borers. — The apple tree, as well as 
the j[uince, mountain ash, June Derry, and various 
species of thorns and aronias, are attacked by the 
larva of the two-striped SAjterda (Saptrdahivittata^ 
Say), denoted by the adjoining figure. The upper 

side of the body of the perfect 
insect is marked with two longi- 
tudinsA white stripes between 
three others of a light-brown 
color, while the face, the an- 
tenne, the under side of the bo- 
dy, and, the legs, are white. 
This -beetle varies in li^gth 
from a little more {ban one half 
to three fourths of an inch. It 
comes forth from the trunkf ^f 
the trees early in June, miJcing 
its escape in the night, during 
which time only it uses its am- 
ple wings in passing from one tree to another in 
search of companions and for food. In the daytime, 
it keeps at rest among the leaves of the plants on 
which it feeds. In tne months of June and July, 
the females deposit their eggt> upon the bark of the 
trees, near the roots, and the larvae, or borers, hatch- 
ed from them, consist of fleshy whitish grubs, with- 
out leg[s, nearly cylindrical in their form, a^d taper- 
ing a little from tne first ring to the end of the body. 
Tb&head is small, horny, and of a brownish color. 
The fint ring is much larji;er than the others, the 
next two very short, and, like, the first, are covered 
with punctures and very minute hairs. This grub, 
with itsstrong jaws, cuts a cylindrical pasai^ through 
the bark, and pushes its castings backwards out of 
the hole, while it bores upwards into the wood. It 
continues in the larva state two or three years, 
during which it penetrates eight or ten inches into 
the trunk of the tree, its burrow at the end approach- 
ing to, and being covered only by, t|^e bark. It is 
in this situation that its transformation takes place, 
which is completed about the first of June, when 
the beede gnaws through the bark that covers the 
end of the burrow, and comes out of its pface of 
•confinement in the night. One of the oldest, safest, 
and most successful modes of destroying this borer 
is, to tiurust a wire into the hole it has made : or, 
what would probably answer as well, to plug it up 
with soft wood. s 

Attacks from Cocc/da^ or Bark Lice, — ^Young apple 
trees, and the extremities of the limbs of older trees, 
are very much subject to the attacks of a small 
■pedes of baik louse {Coccus * « * « « i) The 
Inubs and smooth parts of the trunks are sometimes 



completely covered with these insects. They meas- 
ure about one tenth of an inch in length, are of an 

oblong-oval shape, gFaduidly decreasing to a point*' ^ . ^ 

at one end, and are of a brownish color, very near led never to change their places after they have once 
t»th«iof Uiebarkol thetree. Thefv it alw ftn- l>eeome teed, fik thia conditM, their bodies aiv 



other species of coccus, which inhabits the ajgple 
tree, dinering from the one above mentioned in seve- 
ral impbrtant particulars. It is one of the kind in 
which the body of the female Is not large enough to 
cover her eggs, for the protection whereof provision 
is made, consisting,^' in this species, of a kind of 
membraneous sheU, bf^the color and consistence 
almost of paper. In autumn, and during winter, 
these insects are seen in a torpid etate, and of two 
different forms and sizes, on the bark of the trees. 
The larger ones measure less than a tenth of an inch 
in lengtn, and are in the shape of a common oyster 
shell, being broad at the hinder extremity, but tM>er- 
ing towards the other, which is surmountcMl by a 
little oval, brownish scale. The small ones, which 
are not much more than half the length of the others, 
are of an oblong-oval shape, or almost four-sided, 
with the ends rounded, and one extremity is covered 
by a dark-colored, minute, oval scale. 

On examining the trees early in the spring, the 
females may be found, in a lifeless state, fastened 
close to the bark, having been fixed in this position 
ever since the year before. A little later in the 
season, their bodies become more distended, and on 
carefully removing thenv numerous eggs will be 
found beneath them. At this period, the internal 
parts of their bodies appear to be dried up and dead, 
their outer skins only remaining, which serve as 
shields for protecting their future progeny. On 
the approach of the heats of summer, the larve are 
hatcheid, and escape at the lower extremities of the 
shields, which are slightly elevated, or notched at 
these parts. In. this stage of their existence, they 
usually have the appearance of small, oval, roundish, 
or oblong scales, of a brownish color, and much in 
the shane of their parent shields, but thinner, more 
fiattenea, and of a paler color. At first, ihey are 
full of activity, disperse themselves over the young 
shoots and leaves, puncture the tender parts, exhpust 
the sap by suction, and increase in size, tiU Uiey 
prepare for change. In the early period of iheit 
growth, their heads are ^completei^ concealed be- 
neath the shells of their bodies ; their beaks or suck- 
ers appear to proceed from their breasts ; and their 
legs, which are six in number, are so short that they 
are not visible from above. When they have com- 
pleted the larva state, ^ey prepare for transforma- 
tion by emitting fromihe under sides of their bodies, 
numerous httle downy threads^ by which they 
securely confine themselves to the bark. After 
becoming thus fixed, they remain, for a time, in a 
torpid state, and under these inanimate scales, the 
transformations of both isexes take place. The 
outer coverings *«f the males serve as cocoons, from 
which they appear to shrink and become detached. 
In the course of time, piey push themselves out of 
their shells, at the little fissures at their extremitieSy 
and appear in their perfect form, having two wings, 
which lie flatly upon their bodies, but no beaks, as 
they had previous to their transformation. In a 
few days after the females fasten themselves to the 
bark, they contrive to burst, and throw off, in flakes, 
their outer coats, and betake similar forms as those 
which they before assumed, and enter into the pupja 
or chrysalis state. When mature, they retain their 
beaks or suckera, and are wingless, but &re' dgstui< 
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greatly enlarged, and in some species, approach 

Inore or less to a spherical form. It is in tliis con^ 

dition that they receive the embraces of the males, 

after which, they continue to increase in size for a 

time, eject their eggs, and gradually shrink away, 

leaving nothing bat their dr}'^, outer skins, and perish 

on the spot. After the eggs mature, they impercep- 

ibly pass under the bod}' of their mother, where 

they remain, until they undergo the changes before 

described. • 

■ ♦ •• * 

RACE BETWEEN ECLIPSE AND SIR HENRY. 

The following is the best account which we 
have met with of the great sectional race, between 
the north and the south, mn by Eclipse and Sir 
Henry, on the Union Couise, Long Island, New 
.York, in May, 1823, and alluded to on page 74, of 
this number of our journal. It was written by the 
late Cadwallader R. Golden, and appeared in the 
American Tuii Register, for September, 1830. 
Presuming that many of our readers will be grati- 
fied by its perusal, we take this opportunity of 
transferring it to our columns. 

First Heat, — At length the hour appointed arrived ; 
the word was given to saddle, and immediately after- 
w^ds to mount. Eclipse was rode by William 
Crafts, dressed in a crimson jacket and cap, and Sir 
Henry by a Virginia boy, of the name of John Wal- 
den, dressed in a sky-blue jacket with cap of the same 
color. The custom on the Union Course, is to run 
to the left about, or with the left hand next to the 
poles. Eclipse, by lot, had the left or inside station 
at the start. Sir Henry took his ground about twenty- 
five feet wide of him, to the right, with the evident in- 
tention of making a run in a straight line for the 
lead. The preconcerted signal was a single tap of 
the drum- All was now breathless anxiety ; the 
horses came up evenly ; the eventful signal was 
heard ; they went off handsomely together. Henry 
apparently quickest, made play from the score, ob- 
tained the lead, and then took to a hard pull. By 
the time they had gone the first quarter of a mile, 
which brought them round the first turn, to the 
commencement of what is termed the back side of 
the course, which is a strsught run, comprising the 
second auarter of a mile, he was full three lengths 
ahead ; tnis distance he msuntained, with little varia- 
tion running steadily, with a hard pull, during 
the first, second, third, and for about tnree fourths 
of the fourth round, or mile, thp pace, all this time, 
a killing one. It may be proper to note that the 
course is nearly an pval, of one mile, with this 
small variation, that the back and front are straight 
lines of about a quarter of a mile each. When the 
horses were going the last round, being myself well 
mounted, I took my station at the commencement 
of the stretch, or last quarter, where I expected a 
violent exertion would be made :it this last ?»traight 
run in, when they left the straight part on the back 
of the course, and entered upon the last turn. Henry 
was, as heretofore, not less than three lengths in the 
clear, ahead. They had not proceeded more than 
twenty rods upon the first part of the sweep, when 
Ekilipse made play ) when they were at the extreme 
point or centre of the sweep, 1 observed the ri^ht 
hand of Crafts disengaged from his bridle, making 

«8Mll«rrit* Rapnit pp, 80, 90i et 909. 



free use of his whip ; when they had swept about 
three fourths of the way round the tarn, and had 
advanced within twenty-/ive rods of my station, I 
clearly saw that Qrafts was making every exertion 
with both -spur and whip to get Eclipse forward. 
At this moment, Eclipse threw his tail into the air, 
and flirted it up and down, after the noanner of a 
tired horse, or one in distress and great pain ; and 
John Buckley, the jockey (and present trainer), 
who I kept stationed by my side, observed, " Eclipse 
is done.^^ When they passed me about the com- 
mencement of the stretch, seventy or eighty rods 
from home, the space between them was about six- 
teen feet, or a full length and a half in the dear. 
Here the rider of Henry turned his head round and 
took a view for an instant of his adversary. Wal- 
den used neither whip nor spur, but maintained a hard 
and steady pull, unaer which his horse appeared 
accustomed to run. Crafts continued to make free 
use of the whip ] his right hand in so doing was 
necessarily disengaged from the bridle, his arm often 
raised high in air, his body thrown abroad, and his 
seat loose and unsteady; not having strength to 
hold and ^ther his horse with one hand, and at 
the same time keep his proper position. In order to 
acquire a greater purchase, he nad thrown his body 

?[uite back to the cantle of the saddle, stuck his feet 
orward by way of bracing himself with the aid of 
the stirrups, and in this style, he was belaboring 
his horse, going in the last quarter. Buckley ex- 
claimed (and well he might), *^ only look at Billy ^^ 
[meaning Crafts, the rider of Eclipse, for the first 
heat]. From this place to Uie winning post, Eclipse 
gained but a few feet, Henry coming m ah^ about 
a length in the clear. The shortest time of this 
heat, as returned by the judges on the stand, was 
7 minutes 371 seconds. 

I pushed immediately^ up to the winning post, in 
order to view the situation of the respective norses, 
after this very trying and severe heat ; for it wias 
in fact running the whole four miles. Sir Henry 
was less distressed than I expected to find him. 
Eclipse also bore it well, but of the two, he appear- 
ed the most jaded ; the injudicious manner in which 
he had been rode, had certainly annoyed and un- 
necessarily distressed him. 
The incapacity of Crafts to manage Eclipse (who 

Sreouired much uiging, and at tibe same tune to be 
ulled hard), was wparent to all — he being a slen- 
er-made lad, in boay weight about 100 lbs., only. 
A person interested in the event, seeing Buckley, 
who had rode the horse on a former occasion, with 
me, requested that I would keep him within call, 
and ready to ride in case of emeigency. It was, 
however, soon settled, and announced that Mr. 
Purdy would ride him the second heat, upon which 
long faces grew shorter, and northern hopes revived. 
Six to four was, nevertheless, offered on the south- 
em horse, but no takers. 

Second Heat. — ^The horses, after a lapse of 30 
minutes, were qallad up for a second heat. I at- 
tentively viewed Eclipse while saddling, and was 
surprised to find that to appearance he had not only 
entirely recovered, but seemed full of mettle, lash- 
ing and reaching out with his hind feet, anxious 
and impatient to renew the contest. Mr. Pnidy 
having mounted his favorite, was pericctly at home, 
Had self-confident. The signal being a^a given, 
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he went off rapidly from the' start . Sir Henry heing 
now entitled to the inside, took the track, and kept 
the lead, followed closely hy Eclipse, whom Mr. 
Purdy at once brought to his work, knowing that 
game and stoutness was his play, and his only 
chance of success, that of driving his adrersary up 
to the top of his rate, without giving him the least 
respite. Henry went steadily on, nearly-at the top 
of his speed, keeping a gap open between himself 
and Eclipse of about 20 feet, without muchyariatton, 
for about two miles and seven eights, or until 
towards the conclusion of the third mile, they had 
arrived nearly opposite the fonr-mile-distance nost. 
Here Purdy made his run, and when tiiey had ad- 
vanced forty rods further, which brought them to 
the end of tne third mile, was close up, say nose 
and tail. They now entered upon the fourth i^k! 
last mile, whicn commences with a turn or sweep, 
the moment yon leave the starting post. Here the 
crowd was immense. I was at tnis moment on 
horseback, stationed down the stretch or straight 
run, a short distance below the winning post, in 
•company with a friend and Buckley, the jockey, 
who kept close to me during the whole race. We 
pushed out into the centre, or open space of the 
ground, in order to obtain a more distinct view of 
the struggle, which we saw- making for the lead ; 
everything depended upon the effort of Purdy: 
well he knew it ; his case was a desperate one, and 
required a desperate attempt : it was to risk all for 
all ; he did not hesitate, when the horses had got 
about one third of the way round the sweep, they 
had so far cleared the crowd as to afford us a distinct 
view of them before th6y reached the centre of the 
tarn. Eclipse k^ped Henrv about a head and girth, 
and appeared evidently in the act of passing. Here 
Buckley vociferated, " See Eclipse f Look at Purdy ! 
By heaven, on the inside!" I was all attention. 
Purdy was on the left hand or inside of Henr}'. 
I felt alarmed for the consequence, satisfied that he 
had thus hazarded all. I feared that Walden would 
take advantage of his position, and by reining in, 
force him against or inside one of the poles. When 
they had proceeded a little more than half way 
round the sweep, the horses were a dead lap ; when 
about three fourtiis round, Eclipse's quarter covered 
Henry's head and neck, and just as they had finish- 
ed the bend, and were entering upon the straight 
run, which extends along the back part of the 
course. Eclipse, for the first time, was fairly clear, 
and ahead! Ue now with the help of the per- 
suaders, which were freely bestowed, kept up his 
run, and continued {;iBdually, though slowly, to 
gun durinjj^ the remaining three quarters of a mile, 
and came m tJboui two lengths ahead. As they 
passed up the stretch, or last quarter of a mile, the 
shouting, dappinff of hands, wuving of handker- 
chiefs, long and loud applause sent forth by the 
Eclipse psuty, exceeded ajl description : it seemed 
to roll along the track as the horses adyanced, re- 
sembling the loud and reiterated shout of contending 
armies. Time, this second heat, 7m. 49s. 

Tkixd Heat. — It was now given out, that in place 
of the boy Walden, who had rode Sir Henry the two 
proceeding beats, that Arthur Taylor, a trainer of 
great experience, and long a rider, equalled hj few, 
and surpassed by none, would ride him this last 
and decisive heat. At the expiration of 30 minutes 



the horses were once more summoned to the start- 
in^ post, with Purdy and Taylor mounted ; the word 
being given, they went off at a quick rate. Purdy 
now taking the lead, and pushing Eclipse from the 
score; evidently resolved to give Sir Henry no 
respite, but to cause him, if determined to trail) to em- 
ploy all his speed and strength, without keeping any- 
thing in reserve for the run in. Sir Henry con* 
tinued to trail, apparently under a pull, never at- 
tempting to come up until they had hotti fairly 
entered the straight run towards the termination of 
the last mile, and had advanced within sixty rods 
of home. Here Sir Henry being about &ye yards 
behind, made a dash, and ran up to Eclipse, so far 
as to cover his quarter or liaunch with his head, 
and for a moment had the appearance of going past ; 
he made a severe struggle for about two hundred 
yards, when he again fell in the rear, and g;ave up 
the contest. 

Thus terminated the most interesting race ever 
run in the' United States. Besides the original 
stakes of #20,000 each, it was judged that upwards 
of $200y000, changed hands^ 

In this last heat. Sir Henry carried 110 lbs, being 
two pounds over his proper weight ; it not being 
possiole to bring Arthur Taylor to ride less, and al- 
though a small horse, and wanting twenty days of 
being four years old, he made the greatest run ever 
witnessed in America. Time, this heat, 8m. 24s. 

Thijs the thre^ heats, or twelve niiles, were run 
in 23 minutes, 50 ^ seconds, or an average of 7 minutes 
57 seconds each heat j or 1 minute, 59 seconds per 
mile. 
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OLD OPINIONS OFTEN CORKECT. 

An opinion very long since prevailed that the bene- 
ficial effectof snow on vegetation was produced by the 
nitre (saltpetre) oontained in it, and that the same 
salt existed in hoar frost Thompson undoubtedly 
entertained this idea, when he wrote his ^< Winter,'* 
in which he alludes to the fertilizijig infiuences of 
snow. 

Chemists, however, some years siitce, exploded 
this notion ; but the nicer analyses of modem inves- 
tigators harve detected alike in snow and in rain 
water, the nitro^n which was dissolved in the at- 
mosphese,. showing that ^* there is nothing new un- 
der file sun," and that our forefathers were not so 
ignorant as we idly think them. The most profound 
researches of chemists, also, now prove that the old 
practice of fallowing was based on the soundest 
chemical principles ; and that, in the days when cat- 
tle were principally maintained on common pastures, 
and manutes consequently rare, nothing could be bet^ 
ter for the soil than frequent fallows. 



How TO RsNDXR Nioirr Soil Inodorous. — By 
mixing this substance with burnt mud or peat, aoid 
finely-pounded charcoal, its odor will be instan- 
taneously removed, while they will retain the am- 
monia, by means of the power they have of ab- 
sorbing tnat substance. The quantitjr of charcoal 
or burnt mud necessary to be used, will depend on 
Circumstances, and can only be determined by actual 
experiment. As a geneml rule, one part, by measure 
of the charcoal or peat, to ty^ Wts of the night soilt 
will be sufficient to remove the smell and form a 
rich manure. 
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CULTIVATION OF G£LERY. 

The kinds of celery {Jpiwn graveolens dtUce), 
preferable for general eoltnie, are those known by 
gardeners under the. names of *^ Common Upright 
Italian;' '* Large Hollow Upright,'* and the '' Sofid- 
stalked Upright,'' all of which may be raised from 
seeds, sown m the middle and nordiem states, with 
slight forcing, from March until the first or second 
week in May. One ounce of seed is sufficient for 
10,000 plants, and may be sown in drills 6 inches 
apart, in hot beds, or lich, mellow borders, after 
the manner of cabbages, watering moderately in dry 
weather both before and after it is up. As soon as 
'the plants are 2 or 3 inches high, they may be 
transplanted 3 or 4 inches apart, in a sunny situa- 
tion, into temporary beds, fonned of old hot-bed 
dung, or well-rottea stable manure, mixed with one 
fourth of its bulk of finely'^iulverized earth. These 
beds should be laid 6 or 7 inches thick on a plot of 
ground having a surface made hard by compression, 
or one that ht^ not been broken by the spade or the 
plow, in order to prevent the pushing of tap roots, 
and thereby prevent the celery from running to seed, 
before the foilowinff spring. The nursling plants 
should be watered daily until they have taScen firm 
root, and as often afterwards as the dryness of the 
weatiier may require. 

When the plants have acquired a height of 6 or 
8 inches, they may be removed^ in moii&l}^ succes- 
sion from June until September, into a soil rather 
moist, and rich in vegetable mould, lut not rank from 
new or unrotted dung. Previous to the last trans- 
planting, the ground sliould be tnoronghly worked 
with the spade or plow, to a depth of 12 to 18 
inches, according to the nature of the soil, and then 
divided into trenches It indies deep, 18 inches 
wide, and 4 feet apart from centre to centre. The 
trenches should next be filled, 9 inches deepj with 
a compost of well-rotted dung, mixed with one 
fourth of its bulk of strong sandy loam. The 
plants should be taken, up from the nursery beds, 
with as much soil as will conveniently adhere to 
their roots, and after removing the side shoots from 
the stems, they may be set, by hand, 9 or 10 inches 
apart in the centre of each trench, watering them as 
arten as the weather may require, until they are 
ready to be earthed up. 

As the plants in the trei>ches rise from 10 to 15 
inches high, you may commence ^^ landing,'^ or 
** earthing,*' them up for blanching ; but never do 
this while they are wet. in the hrst two mould- 
ings, the earth shouhl be sparingly raised to the 
stems forming a sJi^ht ridge on each side of the 
rows, and leaving n iioilow to receive the full bene- 
fit of the waterings or rain. When the jTlants be- 
come strong enough to bear a mould 6 inches in 
height, the earth may be drawn up equally on each 
eide, preventing it as much as possible from falling 
into the hearts of the plants by keeping closely to- 
gether*the outer leaves. This may be done by ty- 
ing together long band.K of bass matting, fastening 
one end to the outer plant iu the row, then passing 
it to the next plant, giving it a turn round the leaves 
and so on until the row la complete. When the 
jnonlding is finiahed, the string may be unravelled 
and used for the next row. The operation of 
earthing up should be repeated once or twice a fort- 
night, until the plants are ready for use, gradually 
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diminishing the breadth of the top of the ridge, un- 
til it is drawn at last to a point near the tips of the 
plants. 

The celery intended to be preserved during win- 
ter should be unearthed and cut off dose to the 
roots. A ridge of earth should next be formed of 
a height corresponding to the len^h of the 
heads, which should be placed parallel to each 
other up and down the sides of tne ridge. More 
earth may then be banked against these heads, 
and the operation alternately repeated until you 
dispose of the whole crop. If the celery thus 
preserved be liable to suffer from frost, the surface 
of the deposit should be covered with a layer of 
litter or straw from 3 to 9 inches thick, which may 
be removed as fast as the heads are du^ up for use. 

A large portion of the celery, sold m the New 
York market, is produced at Ilarsimus, near Jersey 
city. The past season, Mr. Benjamin Mills, of that 
place, raised 60,000 heads, which at 6 cents each, 
would be worth $3,600. Messrs. John and 
Francis Brill, raisetf each, 40,000 heads. The 
mode of culture nractlsed by these gentlemen, we 
are informed, diners but sligntly from the one ahove 
described. Their ground consists of a rich loam, 
resting upon a subsoil of clay. It is well worked 
with the plow to a depth of 1^2 to 14 inches, and is 
liberally supplied with well-rotted stable manure. 
The early celery is planted in trenches 6 inches 
deep, half filled with manure ; and that of later 

growth is set in drills filled level to the surfacr with 
le same kind of manure. 

DIRECTIONS FOR SACKING WOOL. 

Wool, intended to be sent to a distant market 
may be put up and pressed in bales after the man- 
ner of cotton, or it may be crowded into sacks hold- 
ing from 200 to 250 lbs. If designed to be shipped 
on a long vo3rage, it would be more economical to 
press it into square bales, as it would then occupy 
less bulk, and consequently effect a saving of 
freight. But in the interior of a country, where 
conveniences for baling are not always at hand, 
sacks may be employed, made of 40-inch *^ bur- 
laps," or 45-inch "gunny cloth," 74 feet long. 
Each of these sacks may be male of a piece of cloui 
5 yards in length, by doubling die enos until they 
meet and sewinj^ up the .sides with twine. 

The mouth of a sack may next be sewed to a 
strong hoop of wood or iron (diameter 25 inches 
for the burlaps and 28 inches for the gunny cloth); ' 
then let down its body through a circular hole, two 
inches less in diameter than (he hoop, cut in an upper 
floor of a building, or of a temporary scaffold erected 
for the purpose, where it can swing clear beneath. 
One man niay then get into the sack, while another 
hands him the fleeces, which he should place in 
regular layers, pressing them down in the mean- 
time, with his feet, until it is filled. After this, 
the sack may be slightly raised, the hoop liisen- 
gaged, the mouth of the^ sack sewed up with 
twine, and the oper ation is com plete. 

Keeping Worthless Dogs. — It is universally 
admitte 1, that what will keep a dog would keep-a 
pig. It need not be said then, which would be 
found the most profitable to a poor man's family, at 
Christmas, a dog for his children to play with, or 
ham and good bacon to fill thcii: stomachs. 
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CHOICE VARIETIES OF APPLBd* 

Esopus SprrzvNBnKO. — ^There are but few, 
very few apples, to which higher rank is awarded, 
than to this variety, posseeeine, as it does, the rare 
advantage of beauty and exceUence of quality com- 
bined. It is said to have originated at Esopus, a 
famous apj)le district, on the Hudson, where it is 
still raised in the highest perfection. It is also ex- 
tensively cultivated in Western New York, where, 
from the richness of the soil, it attains great 
beaut^r and size, without loss of flavor or being in- 
ferior in any other way. 
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The size is full medium, with an oblong outline, 
and'a skin fair and smooth, of a fine dear red. 
Some specimens are of brilliant hue on the sunny 
side, while the opposite side is of a yellowish cast. 
The flesh is jrellow, and in the language of Coxe, 
«< sin^arly rich, juicy, and sprightly." The stem 
is of medium Icmgth, and well planted. And the 
calyx is in a shallow depression, ft abounds in 
the New York markets /or nearly pix. months in 
the year. 

Kaiohji's SprnxKBVBO.-^This variety . takes 
its name from the ori^nal cultivator, the late Joseph 

Kaighn, of Kaighn's Point, New 
Jersey. It somewhat resembles 
the Esopus Spitzenburg, although 
its outline is more like that of me 
'* Summer Queen." The color is 
bright red, delicately streaked, and 
marked with whitisn or yellowish 
do% by which it ma^r readily be 
known. The skin is smooth ] 
the fleeh juicy and well flavored ; 
the stem deeply seated and rather 
long ; and the blossom end is fre- 
quently more pointed than ike 
specimen denoted by fig. 18. 

PREPARED GUANO. 

Ws can assure the fanners 
that all substances ofiered them 
under the above name, at a cheaper 
rate than the natural guano, are 
grou hmnhugt ; and we think it 
our duty to warn them against 
their purchase. In our last vol- 
ume, paige 301, we gave instruc- 
tions for making a first-rate article 
of *^ prepared euano," at a cost pf 
not over kalf a cent to tkne 
fmrths of a cent per pound f The 
ingredients are simply these : Take 100 
lbs. of Peruvian guano, and mix with 
100 lbs. of fine charcoal dust, or plaster 
of Paris, and 300 lbs. of rich mould, or 
neat. These materials will make 500 
lbs. of as ^ood prepared guano as 
can be found m any pufier or humbug- 
ger^s shop in the Union, at double their 
cost. 

We are veiy much surprised that so 
highly respecteble bodies as the New 
York State Agricultural Society, and 
the American Institute, should recom- 
mend such things before submitting 
them to the. most careful chemical testSi 
and various, long-tried experiments by 
the side of thenatural guanos. Peruvian 
euano has been in use for years, on all 
kinds of soils, growing nearly every 
variety of crop, in almost every climate. 
Its good qualities therefore are well 
known and approved of, by thousanda 
of practical wmers, planters, and gar- 
deners. Can so much be said of anr 
prepared guano 1 These compounda 
have often been condemned in Europe 
aa gross fipiuds, theiiMmst sdling them 
having freduendy bom prosecuted and 
hevviWAMi. 
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LETTERS OF R. L. ALLEN.— No. 2. 

I HAYS found many things in the south worthy 
of commendation, s<Nne of which I have noticed in 
the preceding Yolnmes of the Agricoltarist. There 
are a few deserving of censure, one or two of which 
I will now state, not for the idle purpose of fault- 
findinr, but if nossible, to produce a reform. Rea- 
sonabiemen, desirous of improvements, as I be- 
lieve your renders in* this section are, will not fail 
to approve of just and proper criticism rather than in- 
discriminate praise. 

The first reform I would suggest, is the wider 
circulation and more careful perusal of the best ag- 
ricultural periodioEds, and a oeeper investigation of 
those agricultural principleB, which lie at the foun- 
dation of successful farminr. It is true, that on a 
fresh, fertile soil, with good implements which are 
now procurable in most of our leading cities, and 
with the common modes of cultivation sumost every- 
where adopted, one may get along for a time very 
well ; and if the soil be sutBciently deep, one, two, 
or perhaps even three generations may succeed, 
with industry and economy, in not only securing a 
^ood livelihood, but in accumulating property to no 
inconsiderable amount. But if the history of the 
past, the embodiment of others^ experience, and the 

Erinciples deduced from both, vrhicn we call science <, 
e unknown, or unheeded, there will comt a time 
when the crops of the ooeupaat must suiler ; and if* 
this neglect be continued, his lands will become im- 
poverished to the ex4ent of withholding all adequate 
return iot the labor and capital bestowed upon 
them : and he is driven as a last resource, to the 
abanaonment of his paternal aeies, endeared to him 
by a thousand social recollections, to seek in the 
untamed wiUemess, amia disease, privation, and 
solitude, that remuneratiou for his toil, which a 
small portion of science would have realized from 
his long cultivated fields. The dreaded apprehen- 
sion of hook farming, that bu^^bear to the unthink- 
ing and heedless, has kept him from learning the 
operations and results of innumerable other, older, 
and wiser heads, than his own, which would have 
enabled him not only to avoid want, but to have 
Becjired a competence, while surrounded by all the 
comforts and delights of a refined society. Thou- 
sands of these examples are fumidied annually 
throughout the whole south ; and where purchas- 
ers cannot be found to J[heir impoverished do- 
mains, they are fref UMitly abandoned to resume 
their primeval condition of unreclaimed wildness. 
How this deplorable result may be avoided, can be 
easily learned by any intelligent person who wiU 
read our best American i^pcultural periodicals and 
Kk4u, and carefullv, eautitntsiy, if you please, adopt 
such principles and pnictiees as may be adapted to 
iheir particular wants and situation. 

The eeoBomy of this coarse withdraws every ob- 
jection egainst its adoption. For the paltry sum of 
950, one may obtain a weU-selected library of the 
most valuable agric|iltucal books suited to the pe- 
ci|ll|ir.pi9ducts of any ordinary planter ; and for $5 
f^T anpum, he may secure an equal number of pe- 
rjodice^ which may, if judieicHisly read and ap- 
plM» produce him twenty times their cost in hia 
. aMoeiited crops. This then, is one of the fint 
«nft roost fssAtial Kfcmns I would suggest for 
Avery portion of the Union, but mom especially foi^ 



the south, where the spnrsenessof population gene- 
rally, prevents that nady and extensive interchange 
and ooservation among the farming community, 
which other and denser settlements albrd. 

The second neglect I would mention, is equally 
indefensible, though perhaps not equally injurious 
with the first. It consists in that want of associa-^ 
tion or combination of mind, engaged in similar 
pursuits, which is elsewhere secured by fanning 
clubs and agricultural societies. Through these, 
the common stock of experience of every planter is 
brought into one focus. Individual opinion.^, prac- 
tices, and results are collected from every quarter, 
and are here analyzed and compared, and from the 
combination and comparison of all, a more perfect 
system is perhaps. deduced, than may have been 
practised by either, not excepting the most success- 
ful. The esroerience of each becomes the property 
of all 'y and me best practice of the past year may 
be the worst of the succeeding ; not that this has 
lost any of its merits, but because others have been 
substituted more worthy of adoption. Improved 
varieties of seeds, new species of plants, choice spe- 
cimens of animals, 'implements combining better 
principles and more skilful workmanship, are ex- 
nibited ] and the researches, ingenuity, and experi- 
ence, it may be, of a hundred active and intelligent 
men, are thus brought to one common storehouse, 
to constitute a general capital for every member of 
the communityT The enect of this annual concen- 
tration and diflbsion of results amoi^ intdligent 
minds need not be particularized, for mey are evi- 
dent on the slightest reflection, and are abundantly 
shown wherever adopted. 

The extent to which anti-socialism in agricultu- 
ral mattera is sometimes carried, is almost incredible. 
An enterprising planter who has adopted some of 
the improved modes of cultivation witn success, as- 
sured me, that although a Creole, 40 years of age, 
and engaged in extensive operations, be had never 
seen the cane planted or sugar made on any other 
plantation excepting his own. With the utmost 
enterprise and intelligence, individual action exert- 
ed alone, always works to a disadvantage.' It is 
using; the short end of the lever, while the long end 
is within reach. / 

We have for instance, choice kinds of tobacco, 
which is successfully raised within this state, worth 
several time^ the price of the ordinary kinds, yet 
few know where to procure the seed, or the mode 
of raising and curing it. This might be easily at- 
tainable through a common society, and if but a 
few seeds were procured by each, they would soon 
become widely disseminated. Indigo is still culti* 
vated to a limited extent in some bye places in the 
state ; yet no one hears of it, or knows where and 
what results are obtained ; the mode of cultivation, 
or the means for procuring the seed, or. the best 
system of cultivation. Immense bodies of lands 
here, every way well adapted to the culture of rice, 
lie in utter waste; but if the most successful 
mode of culture were known, many would be in- 
duced to go into it. It is not sufficient to tell them 
the best modes of raising it elsewhere, for they re- 
ply, and justly enouj^h, too, that there are difi(eren- 
ees of sod, climate, tides, irrintion, &c, whidlif if 
foreign modes were strictly observed here, would 
resun in loas. Sucoenful examples^ <d«e at home 
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and under circumstances similar to those which 
would control them, are what afe essential to com- 
mend them to their adoption. 

In the introduction of improved implements the 
effect would be similar and iar more productive of 
immediate and wide*spread improvement. Most 
planters are chary of purchasing and supplying 
these, from apprehensions of unfitness for their par- 
ticular wants. With many, argument or illustration 
are of no avail in commanding them to their use. 
Thev wish to see them tried, yet there is little hope 
of their realizing so desirable a consummation, and 
an association that would brine the planters to- 
gether at stattti periods, would afford an opportuni- 
tv of mutual communication, and collect in one point 
the combined experience of all. This would disnel 
doubt, inspire confidence, and save to each the trouole 
and expense of multinlied experimeiits. A hundred 
experiments, undertaVen by as many persons, would 
be thus as equally available to each, as if conbinedly 
undertaken by o^e :. and while the burden of trial 
would be divided, the benefits would enure to all 
participating in them. 

• The benehts arising from the extensive use of im- 
plements better suiteuf to the cultivation and conver- 
sion of farminff products are great and not generally 
estimated. If, lor instance, a style- of plow could 
be introduced that with the same expenditure of 
force (team), would effect this division and pulveri- 
zation of the soil more perfectly, crops would be 
largely augmented at no increased expense. If to 
this improvement economy in their ase, better and 
more scientific construction — if of more durable mate- 
rials, and more cheaply repaired — ^if these several 
advantages be superadded — a large and important 
advantage isthirs secured. Now this is precisely 
what is claimed, and I think justly, in the use of 
the best and most approved cast-iron plows. And 
in almost every instance where they have been 
fairly tried, these advantages are conceded. One 
plajiter told me he had used three plows 115 days 
without apparent wear, or any repairs, and had 
never before used a wrought-iron plow longer than- 
t5 days without requiring to be taken to the smith 
for sharpening. Their merits are acknowledged by 
those who have used them ; they are denied only 
b^ those who allow preconceived opinions (prejn- 
dtce), to usurp the place of experiment. What is 
true of plo#s is equally so of numerous other im- 
plements,but I cannot further particularize. 
New Orleam, Jan. Ath, 1848. 



Applicatioh or MARL.«^£xperience proves 
that marl is a treasure to the farmer when properly 
applied to light sandy soils ; yet, the same experi- 
ence teaches him, that it cannot be applied, with 
success, to weak, wcmi-out lands, witbout some 
kind of vegetable or grassy matter covering the sur- 
face to prevent it from siaki^ iato the earth.* There- 
fore, instead, of being apphed to broken ground, 
it is better that all clays and marls, should be spread 
oo the sod in the form of top dressing, where they 
should remain for one or more yea^s, m order that 
the frost may shiver and temper the clods by bring- 
ing their particles to a complete separation, and 
where the vegetable matters may putrefy, keep 
moist, and canse a fermentation tnat will mix or 
unite these bodies together. 



ACCUMAT1ZIN6 HALF-HARDT TREES OR 

SHRUBS. 

I RAVE several hundred pomegranates, which have 
been flourishinr for four years in open ground. 
About the 1st of November, in each autumn, when 
the plants were small, I had driveuf at suitable dis- 
tances around the plot, several slight posts, to 
which were nailed, only for the winter, some roogb 
boards, simply snaking a rude board fence. On £c 
top of this fence, loose boards were laid over-lap- 
ing each other, unnailed, forming a kind of roof. 
Early in March, each year, the whole of this struc- 
ture was removed. By this protection, the trees 
have now become so strong and vigorous, and so 
firmly attached to the soil, that a simple binding in 
straw will suffice for their protection ; and perhaps 
even this may not be permanently required. 

Fig trees succeed by the same treatment ; also^ 
the Eriobotrya japonica« Zizyphus jujuba, Nandina 
domestics, and even the Camellia ji^nica, several 
varieties of the Azalea indica, Rhododendton arbo- 
reum, in all of its varieties, as w«ll as the' Lager- 
strcBmia indica. The Chimonanthus f ragrans, Aucu- ' 
ba japonica, and some of the rhododendrons, when 
quite small and weak, require a slightprotection of 
straw or earth ; but after a couple of years they 
need no covering to withstand the winters here as 
perfectly as the most common dbrubs. The Euony- 
mus japonicus, both the green and variegated-leaved 
varieties, need no protection whatever, and Uiere 
are no two shrubs of the evergteen claJas that aie 
more beautiful. Wm. R. PaiKOfB. 

Linnaan Botanic Garden^ ) 

Flushing, January 4^, 1848. ) 

iJi^FLUENCE OF FORESTS ON THE DISTRIBU- 
TION OF RAIN AND HAIL. 

In every instance, and in every country of the 
gjlobe, where the'forests have been cleared, a diminu- 
tion of the fall of rain or snow has been the result ; 
Slid these regions annually suffer, more or less, from 
tempests or storms of hail. In some parts of 
Europe, it is well known that insurance companies 
against hail demand, for certain districts, a nigher 
presaiuin than in others on this account. 

The evidence of Huniboldt, Von Biich, Daniell, 
aad others, is so nowerful on this subject, that h 
should be particularly impressed upon tne attention 
of the reader how impoitant the existence of wooded 
spots become (o the agriculturist. *' By felling the 
trees that cover the tops and sides of the mountaafis,** 
says Humboldt, " men, in every climate, prepare at 
once for two calamities for future generations ^the 
want of fuel aud the scarcity of water. Trees, by 
the fiature of their perspiration, and the radiation 
from their leaves, in a cloudless sky, sunound them- 
selves with an atmosphere constantly cool and " 
moist." Hence all large forests tend to attract the 
clouds formed by the condensation of the moisture 
which rises from the earth, and thereby produce an 

abundance of rain. 

% 

How TO Make METHfcoLiN.— Take honey 100 
lbs; water 24 g^ons; put them in a cask, and 
stir daily until dissolved. Then add yeast 1 pint, 
and a decoction, from 1 lb. of hops previously boiled 
in water, sufficient to make 6 gallons of liquid 
Mix well and fennent. 
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EMPLOYMENT. 
" I nr. rir, II ■■ «Bi|*irBnii tku BdM pMiili hifpj." 

Netcr wsh there uttered a tmer Mntiment than 
the above. Indeed, it ia empl<n/ment that makee 
people happy, »nd withont it Ae? must he wretched . 
Vet, how common it is to ttear the laborer complain 
of his destiny, and long for the apparent eB«e and 
quiet of the man of afflrience. 'TIb true most of 
«8 are looking forward to an inmrinaiy time— a 
sort of Utopian exirtence — wheo the craTingH of 
our natare ahall be aUiBfied, and when we may lay 
aside the cares andanxietiegftat now dueler around 
UB, and enjoy oar oftun cum digaitatt. But sbooild 
it erer be my miefortune to be hi altnaled dtat 1 
riionld have no oocasion, and feel no deairB, for 
further exertion— with DO reoponNbili- 
ttea resting upon me, and nothing to 
excite my aspiration — I Bbould find 
myself more miBerable than my worst 
enemies could wish me ; and I would ' 
turn with melancholy retrospect to 
those by-gone days when exietenc« ' 
waa Bweetened by employment. 

There ia no happiness in idleness. 
It WM Ih'j decree of Omnipotence, 
when OUT first parents were expelled 
from Eden, that all their progeny 
•bould obtain their >■ bread by the 
sweat of their brow,'' and, as some 
one has observed, a militr curse ctnild 
' notbavebeenimpoaed. Butdeapood- 
'ency is not the only evil result of in- . 
dolcnce, for mind and body sympa- 
thize with one, and act and react up- 
on each other. When existing in 
this nnnntural state the energies stag- 
nate, the wheels of thonght move as 
though they were clogged ; the affec- 
tions become dormant; the vital flaide 
circulate with less vigor ; and lassi- 
tude or debilttv seem to lalce posses- 
sion of the whole system, mental and 
physical. 

Let not the robuat bnner, then, who feela 
the necessity of toiling for his support, bemoan 
Ilia lot, nor euppoae that hia wealthy neigh- 
bor, who has surronnded himself with more 
splendor, and who repot 
ia more hapn][than hin 
say T The luMring man enjoys more genuine hap- 
piness in one day than the wealthy lounger does in 
a month, and he should learn to repaid the wretched 
msn with pity rather than with envy. 

J. McK. 

Ontitpwt, N. F , /nntMry, 1848. 

ExpEBiMEST WITH AepiRAouB. — The London 
Gardeners' Chronicle gives die foliovring method of 
growing asparagus at Nice. Take a qnarl wine 
bottle, invert it over an asparagus root just rising 
'from the around, and secnre it to its place by three 
Sticks. The aeparagua will grow up into the in- 
terior of the boltle, and being stimulated by una- 
anal heal and moisture, will speedily fill it. As 
aoon as this has taken place, the bottle must be 
broken, when the aapajagus will be found to have 
fonned a thick head of tender, delicate ahoots, oil 
eatable, and as compact as a cauliflower. 



A CHEAP PORTABLE FENCE. 
Hebewitu I send yon aplan-of a portable fence, 
wbich is conmdered of much valne in this part of 
the country, where it is commonly used for snbdi^ 
vidi ng pastures and fields ; bnl it will answer well 
for Outside fence, by increasing the height and base 
each one foot. Its chief value, however, consists 
in its portability. For pasturage or feeding atand- 
ine rropa to cattle, aheep, or awine, when the field 
is large, it is of much importance to confine these 
animals to a small part at a time, until it ia exhaust- 
ed ; and, in auccession, to feed, over the whole 
gnrand. In this way, a field covered with red 
clover may be fed to cattle eeveinl times over in the 
Goutae (rf the seoaoa, at a trifliiig expenae. 



I A FoaTiiLK FiMCK.— 7Fia. 19. 

Deieriftion. — Sepaiate paande are fonned of fin 
rails c c, c c c (fig. 1&), sixteen and a half feet 
long, five inchea wide, and one inch thick, made 
of good sound, ton^ timber, securely flailed, with 
wrougbt-iron nails, and cluiched u^on three bat- 
tens a, a, those al the ends beinc sii inches wide, 
one and a quarter inchea thick, and three feet, 
ten inches long. The single battens are of the 
same material as the mils, four feet long, and joined 
as ill the annexed drawing, which is a perspective 
representation of the fence, with one pannel in the 
act of being raised. Each pannel rests upon Kills, 
/, f, four /set long, six inches wide, and two inches 
thick, having an a»a;u1ar mortice at each end to re- 
ceive thefootof the bracea,i, b,i. Those braces are 
ihirty-tbree inches long between the shoulders, and 
of the same thickifess and width as the rails. The 
tenona of the braces may be one and a h»lf inches 
wide 'and from one to two inches long, with « 
semi-circular notch in the upper end, designed to 
rest Bgainat the binding pin, e, e, which ia twelve 
inches long, three quaiters of an inch thick, and one 
and a quarter wide, atthe wide end, tapered dowa 
to tbiec fourths of an inch. It will b« seen that the 
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pins are slightly tapering, so as to bind down upon 
the braces, and permit the pannels to shear a few 
inches in orerconiing ttneren ground. The hat- 
tens are let into the sills through mortices, slightly 
dove-tailing at the bottom, and secured by the 
wedge or key d ; or they may be furnished with 
knees made of strap iron one and a half inches 
vfide^ one eighth of an inch thick, and fastened 
with staples and nails. 

This fence is designed chiefly as a hurdle, com- 
hininff the advantages of great strength, lightness 
and durability. TVenty rods in length, mute (me 
common load, whi<5h is so easily taken down and set 
up again, that two hand^ with a suitable team, can 
remove a uuarter of a mile of it from one side to the 
other of a large plantation, and set it up again in 
a day. J. L. HARomfAH. 

Arrow Rock, 3fo., Dec. 3d, 1847. 

FACTS IN FARMING.— No. 1. 

Thsrb is a remark we often hear, when uiaing 
farmers to take an agrieuiluial paper, wbiefa is 
this : *' Why, sir, thoe is nothing practical in ihmh 
or so little, that we will not pay our- money for 
one.^^ Now there is no truth in the remark -, and in 

Sroof of my assertion, I ask of any candid reader if 
e ever knew a fanner who has attentively read an 
a^cultural paper for two years, widiout improving 
his farming more than ten times the value of the 
paper % A neighbor of mine,.an old man, has taken 
CMie for two years ; and a fiew days since, he re- 
marked to me, that he had made an improvSbent 
which was fifty, dollars profit to him last year. 
After reading your articles on draining and irriga- 
tion, he drained a cold, wet field, ana turned me 
waiter from it so as to ran over a dry, adjoining 
meadow, thus ** killing two birds with one stone,'' 
by draining the one ana irrigating the other. 

In 1840, 1 had six acres of land entirely worth- 
less, being covered with bogs and bushes, upon 
which the water stood most of thryear. I drained 
it, cut up the bogis and bushes, plowed and sowed 
it with buckwheat, for two years, and then seeded 
it down with Timothy. The result of my labon 
was as follows : — 

160 bushels of buckwheat, valued at . $%0 

' 8 tons of hay, in two years, .... 80 

Increased value of the land, .... 150 



From this deduct — 

For expense of draining, bo|;ging, &c., 
For seeds, plowing, harvesting, &c., . 



$310 

tioo.oo 

118.50 



#218.50 



Net profit, t91.50 
I would ask every farmer who has such land to 
"go and do likewise." It would be a better in- 
vestment than to put out money on bond and mort- 
gaee ; for in four years, and often the fast crops 
will repay all expenses attending the improvement, 
it will be permanently valuable; besides the 
gratification of beholding that which was worthless 
and unsightly, converted into a productive and 
amiling field. I have for ten years made experi- 
ments in raising various farm crops, and in 



feeding them. I have experimented also, with a 
variety of manures. If this communication is of 
any value, and if you want more. I will fumisli an 
article monthly, recording actual experiments and 
the results. D. 

Change Camty^ N, F., Jan, Sth, 1848. 

The above is a valuable article, and we are much 
indebted to the writer for it. We trust he will give 
us others for publication. Here are the detailt^ of 
an improvement which any farmer can make, how- 
ever limited his means. We wish to impress upon 
our readera that it is for the benefit of the small far- 
mers, and those of limited means, as well as those of 
extensive domains that we write, and we hope- in re- 
turn that they will favor us with the details of their 
operations. Make no apolo^es, but give us tkefadst 
and we wiU see that the prmter puts the matter in 
such a shape as to read properly and correctly. 
There is no class of people with whom we so 
deeply S3nnpathize, nor for whom we are so ready 
to toil, as the farmers. We care not how few 
their acres or how humble their improvements. It 
is the men and their occupation that interest us. 

REVIEW OF THE AGRICULTURIST. 

Ha VINO been called away from home daring the 
autumn and part of the winter months, to visit my 
new lands in Maine, and oversee some improve- 
ments making in them, I have been obliged to neg- 
lect tbe Agriculturist for scmie time. I shall now 
S've a brief review of the remaining numbers of the 
st volume, and endeavor not to be quite so much 
behind hand for the future. 

August Nvmbkr. — 7%e best seoion for cutting 
hushes^ is not the month of August, and although it 
is a stereotyped saying, nevertheless, I think di^- 
ently . I have known many persons put off cutting 
bushes when they had leisure to do it, waiting for 
the ^< riffht time m the moon,'' or some other rig^ 
timet till at length the time never came right. I 
say, therefore, cut the bushes whenever your other 
avocations will permit. But what would be hx 
better than the implement figured with the article 
now under review^ wo«ld be to procure a grubber, 
and with it hitched to a good yoke of oxen, pull out 
the bushes by the roots. [For such a bush puller, 
see cut and description in Vol. v., page 189, of the 
Agriculturist]. 

Cisterns for Farm Buildings. — ^I wish to infom 
those who are hesitating about building a cistern 
on account of its expense, that I have known seve» 
nil of them made oi the capacity of one hundred 
barrels, since I wrote upon this subject, with two bar- 
rels of cement, and but little mechanical labor, as 
the plaster was laid upon the sides of the pit, witiiout 
any brick work, which any active fanner can do ia 
part of a day. 

Culture of the Sisgar Cane. — ^If all of the readers 
of the A^culturist have read this article with the 
same satisfiaction that I have, they have already 
thanked R. L. A. for a fund of pleasure and useful 
information. I was not aware, till I read this arti- 
cle, ti^at sugar cane was ever planted so wide.apart 
as eight feet between the rows. If planters can 
only be induced to get into the habit of .using the 
best of improved plows, cultivators, and other in- 
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plemeats, there will soon be seen an improred state 
of agriculture in the fertile, sunny region of sngar 
eane and cotton. Show me the implements of has- 
bandry of anj people, and I wiU teU you, not only 
of the condition of agricultural improyement among 
them, but of tlieir moral and intellectual condition. 
It has been too true of the south-western portion of 
our Union, that their rud^and unimproT^ imple- 
ments have indicated a rude people. 

Cure far the Foot Rot in Sheep,— ThiB recipe may 
answer very well for a farmer who has only a 
dozen or two of sheep. But to catch and anoint the 
feet of a thousand head, every day for a week or 
two, would be no fool of a job. And less than 
that would be ^^ no cure," and consequently '^ no 
pay" for the labor. As th^ articles can be applied 
in a liquid state, Uien for a large flock, put the i«e- 
naration in a shallow trough, and set where the 
flock, in ffoing to fold, wiU walk through it, and 
thus it wiU be applied to the feet without labo^ 

Septkmber Kvmvesl— Coffee AftUf.-— First let 
tts take a cup of cofee, ground in one of the mills 
that are so beautifully figured in this number. I 
have just returned from a visit to a family where 
one whole hour was spent in that miserable cold 
back kitchen, grinding coflee for breakfast, upon 
one of those abominable nuisances so abundant 
^out the country, that the owners have so long 
been accustomed to call by the name of coffee 
mill^ that ihey are at leng^ led to believe in the 
truth oi their assertion. My dictionary says: 
^^Mill, an enrine to grind :" but one half of all the 
thinffs callea cofifee mills in the country are 
gooa for nothinc but to grind away precious time ; 
while here we nave the repres^tation of a most 
perfect article, for a couple of dollars ; which if 
owned by a million of families in the United States, 
would save a million dollars* worth of time every 
year. So much for coflee. The other mills are 
equally valuable. 

Farm Fencing. — ^*^The sjrstem needs reform." 
The writer need not have said more. How eould 
he? 

Tahering 8t0€k, — ^But this writer has said more 
— much, very much, in fkvor of dispensing ^th 
many cross fences. Mr. Marsh's system of lasten* 
ing animals with poles instead of ropes or chains, 
is something new to me, and so good that I wish to 
commend it to all who would temer stock. 

Bow to Fry Fish, — True as preaching, only more 
so. And if nut^Gake friers would pursue the same 
rule, we should not so often have lumps of dough 
soaked in lard, set before us and called fried cakes. 
Bah ! the nasty things ! 

Value <f Hen Mcmure^ — ^Truth again. And if 
it were imported from Peru, those who now waste 
it would buy *it. , 

How to Make Jpple Butter m — ^These are very good 
directions ; but the article itself is by no means so 
good as the old-fashioned. New £ngland apple 
sauce — ^particularly when it contains about one 
third part quincee. 

The Hone Ihtner or Whisperer. — Although I 
am not a believer in the humbug of animal mag- 
netism, I have no doubt but it is owing to this 
science that some men are able to tame horses. I 
do not wonder that Sullivan never disclosed in 
what his art consisted; for he did not probably 



know himself. I have often thought that I pos- 
sessed a small share of such power, but I cannot 
tell how nor why, unless it is animal magnetism. 

OcTOBsm Number — How to Whiten Idnen. — If 
this article should create a demand for chloride oi 
lime sufficient to whiten all the *^ linen that has 
acquired a yellow or dingy color by careless wash- 
iug," I should like to know it in time, as the price 
of the article would advance most enormotibly . To 
prevent tibe fluctuation in trade, I htff to add, that 
my grandmother — ^that was a long time ago— had 
a very excellent way for a farmer's wife, to whi- 
ten her linen, by some kind of process she used to 
put it through, in which soap and water and a nice 
grass plot were the principal ingredients. I pre- 
sume that the same process would still answer, i£ 
tile secret is not lost — as I beUeve thai of spm- 
nincis! 

Domestic Fkra of China, No. 4 — Cemeteries. — 
I have before commended these articles. From the 
present one, the << outside barbarians" might learn 
something from the inside ones. Reading this ac- 
count of the Chinese manner of disposing of their 
dead, brings up anything but {^easing, reflections 
upon die burial places of this country ; and almost 
makes me wish uat I had been born to die in a 
country where my last resting place would have 
been in a grove of flowers, upon tne hank of a gently 
murmuring rill, or on Ae sunny side of some re- 
pose-inviting hill. '^ The flowen which the Chi- 
nese ^lant on or among their tombs, are simple and 
beautiful in their kind." What a contrast between 
those of our own country, covered with mayweed, 
mullen, hoarhound, burdock, and smart weed. And 
often located upon some wi^te piece of uninclosed, 
neglected land. 

" Ye UtIbc man come view the grovnd. 
Where yoa muat shortly lie,** 

and say which are the greatest barbarians, our- 
s^ves or the Chinese %■ 

Long hiand Lands, No. 1 . — This is a most in- 
teresting article, and adds greatly to our stock of 
information concerning a large tract of land lying 
near enough to New York dty to be advantage- 
ously cultivated as market gardens^ taking into 
account water and railroad facilities, and yet it is 
less known and appreciated than are some of the 
actual deserts of the far west. Talk not to me of 
emigrating to Virginia, Illinois, Texas, nor Califor- 
nia, while untold acres on Long Island are lying 
waste within three hours' ride of this ci^*. I sug- 
gest the formation of an association similar to one 
formed in France some years since, to furnish cul- 
tivators to the extensive mossy moors of Flandere. 
Can you publish an account of it ? [We will see 
hereafter] . It needs but small capital and plenty of 
laboren. Kew York can furnish the first and emi« 
grant ships the latter in great abundance. \ 

Cost of Li^,—C. D, has the thanks of his 
" quaint and amusing friend," and will please to gjivc 
us more light. By the by, which of the dehni- 
tions of ^* quaint" did he meani Nice, pretty, 
exact, or ood % [He doubtless meant the second, 
as Reviewer is well known among his friends as a 
very handsome man — ^the word fretty, however, 
would be more appropriately apphed to his daugh- 
ten]. He does not know me, tnat is evident; for 
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I am not even u^ly enough to make me odd. 
Though '* compariBona are odious/' I will not 
think yoviT correspondent so, if he will make the 
comparison between tallow, stearine, wax, &c., in- 
cluding lard, if yon please, in the common house* 
hold aid lamp. 

Smck^ Houses* — ^The grand secret in smoking 
meat is to apply it to the hams cool, and never so 
intensely hot as to destroy the vitality of the at- 
mosphere. Give the smoke room a -free vent at 
all times, and donU smoke in damp weather. This 
idea is not orieinal, but I have proved it good. 

Nov£HB£R Number — Saur Kraxtt. — " If any be 
left it is equally good warmed over." Hai-yah, 
too muchia true. And so is 

Texas Enterprise ^ as in this short article set 
forth, where ^^ they have a most luxuriant soil and 
proverbially healthy r^ion." Through alf time 
and space, the first breakinflr up- and cultivation of 
luxuriant soils in a mild latitude have, and ever 
will, produce bilious or aguish diseases ; and all 
who desire to emigrate from an old worn-out, or 
sterile soil, to a luxuriant one, should be made 
acquainted with this inevitable law of nature. 

'' Kxcellent land," says the Texan writer, *' well 
watered and timbered, can be had for one dollar an 
acre.'' Better land for the growth of health and 
hamiinem, and increase of all the domestic comforts 
of life, can be had within half a day's ride of your 
office, Mr. Editor, for less money, taking into 
account the cost of emimtion, and making that 
ckeM land into a farm. Heaven knows that Texas 
land ought to be cheap, for an awful quantity of 
huBian blood has already been poured out to pur- 
chase it. 

WesUrn Agriculture — Com Cobs» — I am glad to 
see that Mr. Robinson is still flying about amone 
the pigs,- and givinff us interesting descriptions of 
the manner of mucing them into pork and other 
matters. Some of the things here stated are in- 
structivcy and others quite amusing. That about 
com cobs beinar good feed, made me involuntarily 
bef^in to hum that eleaai extinct from the poetic 
writings of old Mr. Yankee Doodle, in which he so 
eamemy calls upon the aid of corn cobs to screw 
another idea out of his head; for he says, ' 

" Ooni etiht twtet my h»lr, 
Mortwr pastle poitfd ye :" 

What baarty food I here will eikl, 
The corn cobe when gnmoil be ! 

But ridicule is not the best way to arrive at'truth, 
and therefore I forbear : and if mej^ really is any nu- 
triment in com cobs, I hope it will bejrronndout, so 
tliat if any of the family of Yankee Doodle should 
ever come this way again, they would have to look 
for something else to twist their hair with besides 
corn cobs. [Mr. Reviewer had better be quiet, as we 
shall soon have a corn-cob story to tell iiim which 
will make him stare, and prove that Messrs. Rob- 
inson and Ellsworth are right] . 

As for the matter of a square barrel of flour, which 
I am invited to discuss, I think, Mr. Editor, that 
you have rolled the argument so far, that I need not 
give it another kick. - 

Long Island Landsj No. 2. — Another most inter- 
esting article. The analysis shows how easily these 
lands may be improved. As the natural fertility of 
the Hempstead plains is sufficient to ftodxict agogd 



crop at firsti it is evident, that by turning in green 
crops and manuring moderately and using lime and 
ashes, the fertility can be kept up and increased. But 
let us hear further* This is a very important dis- 
cussion. None more so.. 

Granger'^s Cooking Stove. — My wife says that 
the one figured in the October number is much the 
best. She is very anxious to try the new plan of 
a brick oven in a stove. If it will save cooks the 
sin of so much bad baking, as is now done in com- 
mon stove ovens, Mr. Granger will deserve a gold 
medal for his invention. 

Buckwheat Cakes. — Of course Mr. Granger's stove 
will bake them if well mixed, which '^ dear Jane'^ 
is poetically called upon to do in the Ladies' De- 
pardnent of this number. But no mixing of batter 
will make the best cakes, unless the meal is right, 
and this, cannot be right, unless the grain is clean, 
and this cannot be, unless the mill' has a good smut 
machine, and then it must not be ground too fine, 
nor the shorts rejected ; but mix them with the 
flour, or add a little wheat shorts or corn meal : and 
although the cakes are not so white, they will be 
more hght, more tender, and exceedingly palatable. 

DccEMBBR Number — Farmers* Ir inter Work, 
— Surely, my dear sir, in this article you have for* 
gotten the wood pile that should always be got up 
while the sledding is good. What greater pest to 
a fanner can be conceived of, than the constant call 
through the busy season of seed time and harvest, 
of " we mtuft have a load of wood to-day." What 
bad economy, too, to say nothing of burning green 
wood, and the necessity of sacrificing a few dry 
rails every now and then for ** oven wood." It is 
a great mistake to say that at this season farmers 
and their teams have but little to do. You mwht 
have said that many of them do little. But really, 
there is no waste of time upon a well-managed 
farm. Even in stormy days, there will always be 
found- plenty of work in the shop ; a room that 
every good farmer will have, where the sled can be 
made or shod while the snow storm is howling out^ 
side. An ox yoke made, or plow mended, and 
where a stock of axe handles, hoe handles, ox 
bows, beetles, gluts, &e., fitc.,* should be made 
in stormy days and laid up until needed. Here too, 
may the winter evenings often be spent, though 
never to the neglect of plenty of ^ood reading, 
social chat, and ^^ Winter Evening Fireside Tdes.'^ 
Such are blessings of a farmer^s life, and never 
should be bartered away for an increase of wealth. 
It is upon such an evening that I am holding con- 
verse with the readers of the Agriculturist. May 
their number be legion. 

American Fresli Meats in England. — If you 
please, Mr. Editor, you have not stated the ^^ only 
objection to an extensive business of this kind.^* 
The grand objection is, a want of permanency in 
the market. If I adapt my farm and stock to the 
purpose, and invest a few thousand dollars in the 
busmess of supplying the London markets with 
American fresh meat, how am I to be assured that 
the market will continue open to me 1 Any busi- 
ness to be good, must be permanent. But when- 
ever our only or principal dependence is upoli a 
foreign market, for our agricultural productions, 
then our independence is at an end. There is no 
market for the farmer e^ua) to a home market. 
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Reflections far the Farmer. -^^^ There herer was 
a class of people more blessed or more prosperous 
than the farmers of the United States now are." This 
is a self-evident truth. Yet I fear that they do not 
reflect and feel so thankful as is due therefor. 
Abundance of food is so great throughout the land, 
that we cannot realize the blessing of such abun- 
dance, because we hare never known scarcity. It 
is almost impossible to hear of one of the cultiva- 
tors of American soil, suffering for food. How 
easy too for the poor laborer to supply the wants 
of a family. In many parts of the western states, 
a single week^s work at this season of the year, of 



CULTIVATION OP THE OSIER.— No. 2. 

Akmagement. — Osier plantations must be care- 
fully cleaned and hoed every year. Nothing con- 
tributes more to the raising of a good crop of twigs, 
after due preparation of the soil, than keeping "diem 
clean. The stools should annually be attended to 
from the fiorstyear-of evtthig a crop of twigs, by 
clearing the rotten stumps, and not allowing the 
plants to be over-crowded by the young shoots at 
their base. When these have beeeme too numer- 
ous, they should be carefully thinned out, and also 
cut down, leaving only one or two eyes at the bot- 
tom of each, untu they are reduced to such a num- 



a common laborer, at 50 cents a day, will procure ber, as the stool is capable of vigorously supporting 
eight bushels of Indian com, four bushels of pota- until the fall of the leaf. A basket maker finds one 



toes, or 100 lbs. of good pork or beef. What a 
week's supply this would be for a family of starv- 
ing Irish. Truly, American farmers are blessed 
with an abundance of the fruits of the earth. 

Six Samples <tf Back-Jersey Farmers, — ^All of 
these portraits are so true, that 1 lianre already 
found more than six dozen originals for each of 
them. 

Decomposition of Manures in the SoiL — ^This let- 
ter of Mr Norton's upon the subject of the fertiliz- 
ing quality of manure settling into the earth, i^p- 
pears to me sufficient to settle the question. In 
corroboration of his remark upon grave yards, I 
can call to mind one in paAienlar, in ^ood old New 
England, that has been more than a hundred years 
in UJ3e, which is located upon a gravelly hill side, 
and the surface of which is veir barren, while a 
piece of mowine ground at the foot of the hill, has 
long eiy'oved the benefit #f the decaying bodies 
hacking down upon it. 

American Forest Trees. — ^Our friend, L. F. Allen, 
has^ undertaken to plead an apology for the ruthless 
destructive disposition of the universal Yankee na- 
tion, in sweepmg down- all the forest trees from the 
land ti^ey are dearing for cultivation. But the 
proof a^uced, does not sustain the plea in my 
humble opinion. I have seen the most beautiful 
park trees that ever grew out of the earth, in the 
burr-oak openings of the west, as ruthlessly de- 
stroyed as I have of any other wcNrthless forest 
trees. It is the want of cultivated taste, and not 
the fear that the trees saved from the axe will per- 
ish in the storm, that strips the newly-cleared 
forest farm of every vestige of shade for man and 
beast, when toiling in the field or cropping the 'pas- 
ture. 

And here I close the volume for 1847, assuring 
your readers that the^ shall hear from me again. 
( have been highly mterested in my trip " dWn 
^t;^' it is the second time I have visited that 
country, and I find it going ahead now about as 
rapidly as the great west. Finding myself so near, 
I nad the curiosity to cross over to NoV^ Scotia and 
take a look at the " BIu^ Noses." I there fortu- 
nately made the acouaintancc of that renowned per- 
sonage, Sam Slid. His shrewd observations, 
ready wit^ and humor, instructed and amused me 
beyond measure. I wish you could get him to write 
for the Agriculturist. Rkviewer. 



How TO Bring Sows in Season for the Boar. — 
A peck of rye, g^ven to a sow, let her be ever so 
poor, it is said, will cause her to take the boar. 



shoot of 6 to 8 feet in length of more value than 
four of 8 feet in lengtii ; and one of the former of 
these dimensions wiU not so much exhaust the stool 
nor the land as four of the latter. 

The proper season for cleaning and thinning the 
stocks 18 in March or April, or a month or six weeks 
before the osier puts forth its leaves. The reason 
of choosing this period for the operation is, that, if 
it were performed in autunm, the germs of the 
buds existing at the base of the small shoots, which 
have been cleaned ofiT, would swell, in the couitie 
of the winter, and be liable to throw out shoots in 
the following spring; whereas, by delaying the 
cutting of these, till the sap is in motion, me genns 
remain dormant, and the whxAe current of sap 
is taken up by the buds already formed. The 
cleaning of the plants may be done with a sharp 
knife, and, if it has been regularly attended to from 
the commencement of the plantation, it is neither 
troublesome nor expensive. Indeed, this care is 
deemed necessary, were it only for guaiditr^ the 
plants from the ravages of insects. 

Cutting and Disposing of the Crop. ^The proper 
season for cutting the basket willow is in autumn, 
directly after the fall of the leaf. The advantage of 
cutting at this period is, that the buds which are left 
to produce the shoots for the succeeding crop, im- 
mediately begin to swell, and grow in strength dur- 
ing the winter, in consequence of which, they make 
much earlier and more vigorous shoots, in the fol- 
lowing spring. As soon as the rods are cut, they 
are generally tied up in bundles, 3 feet, 9 inches in 
girt ; and if they are not intended to be used green, 
3iat is, with the bark on, they may be set on their 
thick ends, in standing water, to die depth of 3 or 
4 inches, where they may remain during winter and 
spring, .until the shoots begin to sprout, when they 
are ready to be peeled. Sometimes it hanj^ns that 
osiers are cut with the leaves on, in wnich case, 
they should never be tied up in bundles, on account 
of the fermentation that would he produced, by 
binding them closely together in that state. There- 
fore, mey should be set up, thinly and loosely, on 
their ends, with their tops leaning against a rod 
supported on two props. 

The opemtion of peeling is so very simple that 
it may be done by old infim persons at a stipulated 
price per bundle. The apparatus employed for the 
purpose, consists of an iron fork, about 16 inchea 
long, with tines or OTongs about half an inch in 
diameter, placed sufficiently near each other to 
pinch the osier rods, and tapering somewhat towards 
thetr tips. The shank, or large end of the fork, 
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should be sharpened to a point, so that it may easi- 
ly be thrust into the ground. When the shank of 
tnis implement is firmly inserted into the earth, or 
in a block of wood, the peeler sits down, taking a 
rod or twie by the small end, in his right haiid, 
and puts a foot or more of the thick end between 
the prongs of the instrument, which he then 
]>res8es together with his left hand, while with his 
right, he draws towards him the rod. By this ope- 
ration, the bark of the large end vrill, at once, be 
separated from the wood : and by shifting" or re- 
versing the ends of the rod, and drawing it through 
the fork, the peeling will be complete. 

The rods, when whitened or peeled, are usually 
tied up in bundles, the bands of which are 3^ feet 
lonj;. In a peeled state, they will keep better to 
wait a market, than if left with the bark on ; for 
it is stated, that they never fail to produce a greater 
return, notwithstanding the cost of the labor of 
peeling, than when sold immediately i^ter they are 
cut from the stool. In Oermany, and also fre- 
(^uently in Scotland, the osiers, after being cut and 
tied up in bolts, are stacked^ or kept in an airy 
shed ; and, when the bark is removed, it is effected 
l)y steaming, or boiling them in water. Rods thus 
prepared, are considered to be rather more durable 
than when the bark is separated, in consequence of 
the rising 8c^ : and tliey may be worked up di- 
rectly after cutting, instead of remaining for several 
months in a useless state. 

FENCES A DIRECT TAX TO THE FARMER. 

In reading Mr. Bacon's article on this subject in the 
August (1847) number of the Agriculturist, there 
was one sentence, in particular, which I thought 
ought to be printed in large type and stuck up at 
every rod of fence in the country. It is this: 
*^ There must, indeed, be a horrid lethai^y pervading 
th€ mind of the body agricultural while ihhy go 
calmly, and indifferently, and drudgingly on, and 
votuntarily submit to an evil for wnose ejustence 
there iff no pretext or excuse.** 

Farmers ! turn back to page 252 and read this 
article of Mr. Bacon^s again. Think of that town- 
ship of land, only four miles square, that requires 
ime hundred miles of road-side fence ! Recollect 
that this is not an extraordinary case. The whole 
of the great tract of country in the north part of 
Ohio, known as the Western Reserve, is laid off in 
squares almost as exact, though a little larger than 
the squares of right-angled Philadelphia. And in 
Michigan, and perhaps some others of the western 
states, every section line is a public highway by 
law. This gives seven tj'-t wo miles of road, and 
ont hundred and fort y-f our miles of road-side fence, 
for every congressional township of land, six miles 
square ; be.<ndes the occasional *' cross roads," and 
those which do not follow section lines. To fence 
the roads of such a township with an ordinary rail 
fence will require ybur hundred and sixty tiuntsand, 
eight hundred rails ; all of which must be re- 
newed every few years. Count these rails at only 
one cent each, and the cost is $4,608, which at six 
per cent, interest, is $276.48; while the annual 

decay and cost of repairs, is at least, as much more, I wish we could have full analyses made of our 
makmg an annual tax of over $500 for road-side ' great staple, Indian ^orn, including the grain, cob, 
fences in each township. And all for what? I stalk, and blades. RoswEtL L. Colt. 

beg of every reader to repeat the question. And^ Paterson^ N, /., Janury 14/A, 1848. 



this view of the case is not exaggerated. In many 
other states, the cost of fencing materials is more 
than four times as much, and roads equally plenty,' 
tosay nothing of division fences through the farms 
and between neighbors, the ^reat cause of half of 
the neighborhood quarrels and vexatious law suits, 
besides the enormous amount of cursing bad 
fences and breachy cattle. 

And yet men "voluntarily submit to an evil,'' 
the cost of which is beyond calculation. If every 
man were directfy taxed for the cost of the Mexican 
war, we should have an outcry louder than the 
din of battle"; and yet that tax would not amount 
to a tithe of the enoimous annual fence tax of the 
United States, 

*• Farmers, think of it !" Reason upon the sub- 
ject. Do not scoff" at it as the vagaries of " the 
crazy advocates of the non-fencing system." If I 
rightly understand the creed of all those who advo- 
cate this system, it is this: TTiat every man 
take care of his Qu:n animais — and 'not compel his 
neighbor who keeps non^ to build miles of costly 
fence to guard his crops from the depredations of 
his neighDors' cattle and hogs, which he turns out 
to roam at large without a keeper, or care where 
they forage their feed. 

I cannot better conclude this article, than by quot- 
ing the closing paragraph of Mr. Bacon's, and at the 
same time assure him that ^* I go the whole hog*^* 
as we say oat here, against the worse than fool- 
ish fencing system. ^^Oh ! when will the agricul- 
tural public be sufficiently awake to their interest, 
comfort, and those of the travelling public, to re- 
move these appendages from their premises, [the 
road side], and rid themselves of a grievous bur- 
den V* Echo answers, " Oh ! whep." 

Solon RobAcson. 

Lake Court House ^ Crown Point , la., ) 
January 15M, 1848. ) 

• ' — 
POTASH A PROPER FOOD FOR GRAPE VINES. 

Havikg, last year, seen it stated in a paper, thai 
the ashes of grape vines contained a large amount 
of potash, I caused three vines, of the same size, 
to be planted in boxes filled with ^ual quantities 
of earth, in which I noted the followmg results : — 

No. 1, was supplied, when necessary, with pure 
water, and in a given time, it increased 6 inches in 
length. . 

No. 2, was watered with a solution of whale- 
oil soap and in the same length of time acquired 9 
inches of growth. 

And No. 3, 1 watered with a decoction of potash^, 
and within the same period as above, it grew 19 
inches in len^j^th ! 

By the beginning of November, No. 1, and No. 
2, dropped their leaves 4uid showed no signs ol 
fruit j whei-eas No. 3, retained its leaves thtee 
weeks later, and in the course of the season shot 
forth several bunches of fruit, which, of course* were 
not suffered to grow. This shows the importance 
of knowiuj^ what kinds of salts go to form wood 
and fruit, m order that we may S4>ply such manures 
to the soil as the vine or fruit trees require. 



THE SHEPHERD DOG.— 



THE SHEPHERD DOG. 
Tub animal described by the fignre below, ie of 
the lonr-hdircd Scottisli breed, and belongs to (be 
tame famil; as the Newfouadland and poodle, 
which embraceii the rno.^t intelligent and useful of 
the canine species. There are two claBsea of these 
doKs, ^vbich differ widely in their size and charac- 

The iBiver is of great size and courage, and when 
protected by a stoat lealbeT collar, sluilded with 
Rpikes, is a full match fur the wdf. These dogs 
are used by Spanish and Mexican Hhepherdn, on 
their wild sierras, as eflective guards against, the 
altacke of all marauders, and aie essenlially the 
same race as the far-famed dogs of St. Bernard. 
They ore not sufficiently gentle for guides, and the 
shepherds who employ Ihem, relv on some well- 
trained wethers or goats to lead the ffock at their 
coll. Some have Men imported into this country, 
bat on account of theii headstrong and ferocious 



speed of the Krey hound, dart offto execute them. 
Accounts of their performances have been frequent- 
ly related, which seem almoBi incredible to thoie 
unacquainted mth their peculiar character. The 
following anecdote told by the Ettrick Shepherd 
will show their capacity more fully than any de- 
scription : — 

On one night, a larga Sock of Iambs that were 
under the Ettrick Shepherd's care, frJEhtened by 
something, f^campered away in three di^rent direc- 
tions across the*hilU, in spite of all that he could 
do to keep them together. "Sirrah," «aid the 
shepherd, " they're a' awa !" It was too dark for 
the dog and his master to see each other at any 
considerable distance, but Sirrah uuderefood him, 
and set ofl after the fugitives. The night paMcd 
on, and the shepherd and hi» assistant trararsed 
every neighboring hiU in anxious, but fruitless 
search for the lambs : bat he could hear nothingof 
them nor of the dog, and he waa returning tonis 
master with the doleful intelli-' 
sence that be had lost all his 
uunbs. "On our way home, how- 
, evtr," says he, " we discorered 
a lot^ of lambs at the bot- 
tom of a deep ravine called the 
Flesh Cleuch, and the indefatigar 
blf Sirrah standing in front ol 
them, looking round for some re- ' 
lief, bat still trug to his charge. 
Wt concluded that it was one of 
tbf divisions which Sirrah had 
been unable to mana^ unlit he 
cams to that commanding situa- 

)tion. But what was our aslon- 
iahment when we discovered that 
not one lamb of the flock was 
missing ! How he had got all 
the divisions collected in the 
'dark, is beyond mj- coDipreheQ- 
aion. The charge wa.'! 



f' to himself from midnight 
the rleiug s 



Fio. SO.— Shepherd Doc. 

chamcter, and. occasional depredations upon the 
flocks, they have been found usuited to our wants, 
ncept on the borders of the wilderness. 

The CoUey, or Scottish sheep dog, the Engiish, 
and those extensively used upon the continent, 
differ much in their form and appearance, bnt agree 
in their-intelligence, docility, and usefalnesa. lliey 
are of medium size, with a sharp nose, broad fore- 
head, and small upright ears : they are both shaggy 
»nd smooth-haired, with a bashy tail, and nwch 
hair about the neck ; variously colored, though 
more frequently inclined to black or darkly spotted 
and grey ; and one ()tanch of the family is entirely 
destitute of a tail. They possess an instinctive sa- 
gacity for the management of sheen ; and in com- 
pany with a well-trained dog, under the direction 
of the shepherd, they soon become entirely compe- 
tent to ths control of the flock. They perceive his 
. wi-hee, by a word or sign, and with almost the 



tirel 

until the rleiug sun : and, if all 

the shepheids in (he forest had 

been there to bave aeaiated him, ' 

thev could not ha^e effected it 

with greater promptitude. All 

that I can say ia, that 1 never felt so gialcful to 

any creature under the sun as I did to my honest 

Sirrah that morning.'' 

These dc^s are quiet Mid good natnred, never 



keeping. They have almost the Intelligence of the 
shepherd in dlscn'ning the vagaries of the flock, and 
ten times his efficiency in driving it. No extensive 
sheep walks, unless closely benuned in by impaasa.- 
ble fences, should be without ons or more ot these 
oseftil guards, — MUn'* Domettk jinimait. 

A Rgvabeabi.i; Cow,— Mr. John Nesblt, ot 
Washington, Pa., informs us that he has a cow 
thirteen years old, that has brought forth fuvnfy- 
one catvts, at ten different births. At three births, 
she produced one calf at a time ; at four births, two 
calves each time ; at two births, three calves each, 
time : and on the S3d of Angust last, she brought fo/th 
four calvei at one birth, which are all doing well ! 



OALLOVIiY C^TTLB. — ABPARACUK BEDS, KTC. 



GALLOWAY CATTLE. 
Thk cut below representa a cow of the celebrat- 
ed Scotch Highland or Galloway breed. This ra- 
riety is ^netally of a black color, and wilhoul 
homs. It IS conHiueredamonrfhemoBlancJent breeds 
of Great Britain, and one of the hardiest, thriftiest, 
no«t docile, and most profitable. Many thousands 
are annadly bred among the Highlands of Scotland, 
nhein they remain till two or three years old, and 
are then tiougbt up by the drovers and driven to the 
richer pastures and milder climate of England. 
Here they 'luaally remain from tax months to a 
jrear, and are then takeh to the London market. 
Their meat is considered the finest in England, and 
COBunands from half a cent to two cents more per 

Eand than any other kind, lliey are acknow- 
Iged, upon the whole, to be the most proRlable beast 
for the grazier and butcher that is reared and fat- 



TiiE Gai-u 
The cows 
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tened in Great Britain. 
Hieae of rich milk. 

This breed has been greatly improred in Scot- 
land within a few years past ; ana the finest and 
best of them are now little inferior in point of form 
to (he celebrate Short Homs. Being of medium 
size, hardy, quick to matiue, of fine points, and so 
•nperior fur beef, we hare often recommended them 
to our countrymen, as a highly valuable race to 
nxmagate in the colder latitudes, and among the 
billy and mouniainonn districts of the United States. 
Hey can endure sboK paElures; and are so actire, 
thai they get about with greater ease than the 
larger sorts. We speak from our own knowledge, 
haTing often seen them in England, and converiied 
with tne graziers and butchersrespecting their mer- 
it*, and in compnrison with other breeds. 

Polled or hornless cattle shonld be bred in re- 
mote districts in preference to any other, for the 
reason that they are poUtd. To grow horns, -- 



to their cost. Homed cittle are sometimes so dan- 
g^roux to each other and to persons, as they move 
along the roads in large droves, thai they have oc- 
casiortalty become objects of dread, and a public 
nuisance. Another serious objection to thera, is, 
that they cannot be packed so close when trans- 
ported in railroad rars and in water craft ; and thus 
jt costs more to get them to market. 

We notice that Youatt, Lowe, and other British 
writers say ; that attempts have been made to improve 
the Galloways by a cross of the Short-Horn bull 
without success. This jKieitive assertion needn 
qualification. We were intotmed, when in Ehk- 
Und, that this was true only so far as regards the 
largtr and coarser families of Short Horns ; but where 
a vtTy fine-bonid bull of good points sad mtdnan 
size was resorted to for one cross, ud the Gallo- 
ways then bred back again, it was attended with 
marked (mceeas. By 
this means, the descend-" 
ants had gained in eyn)- 
metry m form and 
haotUing, and in earlier 
maturity- and lost noth- 
ing in hardiness nor 
In the superior qnality 
Iheirof beef. Thiscross, 
after the second genera- 
tion, ntfely showed a 
veelige of Short-Horn 
. blooa — except in supc- 
' riority of form. 

We know vCTy few 
' of the pore black Gal- 
' loway breed in the 
_ United Stated. The 
'^ only rea!>on that they 
~ have \io\ oftener been 
imported, ifi, that the 
Americans' are preju- 
diced t^inel their 
color. They do not like 
black, neither do Ihey 
like while ; but ihey 
like to make money, 
and yet their prejudices 
'eted dollar, thus far, has 

We take leave of the subject by quoting the fol- 
lowing nursery rhymes, in which will be found as 
much sound sense as in the prejudices of Brother 
Jonathan : — 



Uk* Oat. Docm F*U, 
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Danoeb or SucKTiNo v^a. Bounite Limg 
EiLKB. — During the process of lime burning, ca^ 
bonate of lime is decomposed by means of heat, and 
carbonic acid driven on. Hence the fatal efiecta 
which have resulted from persons incaniioutly ly- 
ing down to sleep near baming lime kilns. 

AsPARAQUBBEDB.^Asnaragusbeds may be made 
-four feet wide, trenched Inrce feet deep, and liber- 
' ally supplied with well decomposed farm-yard ma- 
Three rows may be planted in each bed, 
plants nine inches apart iti the rows. 



\a comparison with the plants nine it 
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fOAK FOR SEEDS. — FIME-WOOLED 8HEEP, ETC. 



SEASOxNlNG AND PRESERVING TIMBER. 

No. 1. 

£xP£RiMEKTS, ill acoordaAcc with the testin^pny 
of history, prove that, if deprived of its sap or sub- 
stances tending to organize, and excluded from the 
contact of moist air, all woody fibre may be pre- 
served for an indeiinite period. At a certain 
depth under water, too, it may be preserved 
indefinitely, as is proved by the durability of 
piles. But if not protected against the action of 
ail and moisture, the particles of woody texture are 
gradually forced asunder, their bright colors fade, 
pass through various shades till tney become jet 
black, ana in process of time, the whole mass 
crumbles into atoms and final decay. 

Numerous tittempts have been made from the 
days of the Romans, to render wood impervious to 
rot, the ravages of insects, and the action of fire. 
Among these, the patents of Kyan, Maivary, Bou- 
cherie, Burnett, and Payne, have succeeded in this 
object to some extent, by introducing various me- 
tallic oxides and alkalies into the cells of the wood, 
by means of exhaustion and pressure ; but who- 
ever will attentively examine a piece of timber 
with the microscope, will at once perceive, from the 
smallness of these cells, how difficult it would be 
to fill them with any fluid by the processes ordina- 
rily employed. Previous to the inventions of Bou- 
cherie and Payne, the. chief substances made use of 
for impregnating the timber,' were expensive pre- 
parations of mercury and copper, which, on grounds 
OT economy alone, would forever exclude them from 
general use. By Kyan^s process, the timber is usu- 
ally steeped in a solution of corroe^ive sublimate 
(bichloride of meir.ury), in upright tanks, the pro- 
portions of the ingredieftts recommended, beiiig 1 
lb. of the corrosive sublimate to 5 gallons of water ; 
and it has been found by experiment, that a cubic 
foot of oak timber absorbs 3 pints of the liquid, 
which will usually reauire about three weeks. 

The ingenious metnod adopted by Boucheriei 
was, to cut off the top and a portion of the branches 
of the tree, at the period of the rising of the sap, 
and then plunge the lower end of its trunk, cut close 
to the ground, into a basin or vat, containing a so- 
lution of pyrolienate of iron, or some coloring mat- 
ter, which capillary attraction, draws up into the 
cells of the wood in place of the sap — a process 
evidently limited in its application, and wholly un- 
fitted for the pKDaration of any kind of timber, ex- 
cept for hoop poles or very small trees. 

The chief merits of the more recent invention, in 
England, by Mr. Payne, consist in the combination 
and chemical action of different elements, producing 
a new substance, with new physical cnaracters, 
which, it is stated, render the wood operated upon 
uninflammable, free from the ravages of insects, and 
entirely proof against dry rot. By this process, the 
timber is first pmced in a vacuum, in a solution of 
sulphate of iron (copperas water), which is made to ^ 
saturate it thoroughly by exhaustion and pressure. 
A similar operation is then followed with a solu- 
tion of the muriate of lime, and within the pores of 
the wood there i.s thus created, by decomposition, 
an insoluble sulphate of iron. The principle acted 
upon by the inveiuor, wa.**, that the source of the 
evil ( cists in the very nature and properties of the 
wood -itself, and that a complete change must be 



effected in its structure by the diffusion of a sub- 
stance capable of resisting ext^mal influences and ar- 
resting internal decay. By this process^ it is computed, 
that, taking all expenses into estimation, the cost of 
preserving the sleepers of a mile of railway will not 
exceed $500. Each sleeper, it is stated, will ab- 
sorb half a pound of copperas in solution, and an 
equal weight of the munate of lime. 

SOAK FOR SEEDS. 

It was observed by Baron Humboldt, -that siinple 
metallic substances are unfavorable to the germina- 
tion of plants, and that metallic oxides promote it 
in the exact ratio of their oxidation. Consequently, 
he was induced to seek some substance with which 
oxygen might be combined in such a manner as to 
facilitate its separation. In order to effect this, he 
made cholceoi oxygenated muriatic acid gasy in which 
he immersed some seeds of the common garden cress 
(pepper grass), which exhibited germs in the re- 
markably short period of eix fioun; whereas, when 
immersed in water alone, they did not germinate in 
less than thirty-^wo hours. 

Aliother very successful and economical steep for 
garden or other seeds^ consists of a solution of a 
quarter of an ounce of chloride of lime to one gallon 
of water, in which the seeds should be allowed to 
soak for the space of four kours^ and then be sown 
in the oMinary way. It is stated, on good authori- 
ty, that corn and peas, treated in this manner, have 
been known fo tnrow out germs one and a half 
inches in twenttj-four hours ; and in forty-eight hours^ 
to acquire roots more than double that length. 

The latter experiment may be tested, at a trifling 
cost, and shoula it succeed, as stated above, the 
germination, or coming up of many seeds, maybe 
accelerated at least a week or ten days. 

' FINE-WOOLED SHEEP AT THE WEST. 

Mr. NathXmiel Sawt£K, of Cincinnati, (Miio,' 
writes us, that he exhibited six bucks and six ewes 
of his flock, at the show of the New York State 
Agricultural Society, at Saratoga last September, 
and obtained a premium upon them. His flock is 
what is called tne Guadaloupe variety, and cane 
originally from New Hampshire. He considers it 
a pure flock of Merinos. 

Mr. Sawyer has a flock of about 1,200 on the 
Diaries, 25 miles west of Columbus, Ohio. He says 
nis sheep are as healthy there as in any part of the 
Union. The only thing he fears is aogs. We 
trust the Legislature of Ohio, at their present sitting, 
will have the good souse to pass a law to tax dogs 
for the benefit of the flock masters of their state. 
Several thousand sheep are annually killed by 
worthless curs, kept for no purpose, but to gratify 
miserable loafers and reckless sportsmen. 

We are familiar with the country Mr. S. speaks 

of, and a more eligible one for sheep and genera) 

farming purposes it would be difficult to find. 

■ ■ ■- • 

How TO Make a Durable Whitewash. — Take 

a peck of quicklime and slake in hot water ; add, 

wnile hot, 6 lbs. of lard or any common grease, 2 

lbs. of Spanish whiting, and 3 ^ills of salt. 

Stir the mixture well and apply it while hot. 

Rain nor dampness, it is said, wiU not darken its 

color for a great length of time. 
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NEW YORK STATE ACUQCULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The Anoua] Meeting of this Society was held at 
Albany the third week in January. 

Geonre Vail, Esq. in the chair. 

Mr. S. P. Johnson, Secretary, read the report of 
the Elxecutive Committee,' which was agreed to, on 
motion of Mr. McCarthy, of Oswego. 

Mr. J. McD. Mclntyre, Treasurer, presented his 
annual report, which shows the receipts and expen- 
ditures to hare been for the past year as follows : — 

Balance from last report, and receipts from vari- 
ous sources during the year, . . $6,457.19 

DISBVRSXUENTS. 

Premiums paid $2,226.73 

Incidental expenses, . . . 514.78 

Library, 61.22 

Salaries, *. 947.27 

Expenses, 1846, 812.88 

Other expenses, - 541.75 

Invested let Oct* last, . . 1,0(H>.00 

5,660.63 

Balance on hand, ...... 806.56 



$6,457.19 

The President stated that the permanent fund of 
the society amounts to $8,000. 

Mr. T. Smith, of Schoharie, moved tjie appoint^ 
ment of a committee for the selection of officers of 
the society for the next year, and to recommend the 
place of holding the next Annual Fair, upon which 
said committee was appointed, and the foUowine list 
of officers nominated, and unanimously elected. 

For President, Lewis *F. Allen, of Erie county. 

For Vice President, 1st District, Ambrose Stevens, 
of New York. 

2d District, John A. King, of Queen's. 

3d " Eu P. Prentice, of 'Albany. 

4th ** Samuel Cheever, of Saratoga. 

5th ** Geo. Geddes, of Onondaga. 

6th *' Geo. W. Buck, of Chemung. 

7th ** Allen Ayrault, of Livingston. 

8th ** James C. Ferris, of Wyominsf. 

Recording Secnttary, Ben}. P. Johnson, of Albany. 

Corresponding Secretary, Ebenezer Emmons, of 
Albany. 

Jmuurer^ John MeD. Sfclntyre, of Albany. 

Executive Committee, Luther Tucker, of Albany ; 
John J. Viele, of Rensselaer; Joel Rathbone, of 
Albany; Theodore C. Peters, of Genesee; Hon. 
John T. Bush, of Erie. 

Mr. AUen, President elect, then assumed the 
ehair, and made the following address : — 

Gentlemen, — ^In accepting the distinguished 
honor which your partiality has conferred upon me, 
I should be recreant to a feeling of proper sensibility 
not to offer to 3rou my unfeigned acknowledgments 
upon this occasion. Were the Society constituted 
Of an assemblage of individuals for secular or con- 
ventional purposes, applicable only to the usual 
routine of public affairs, the selection of any one of 
its members to preside over its deliberations, might 
well be esteemed an honor ; but with the high pur- 
poses which you have in view, the magnitude of 
the interests you represent^ and the results which 
OUT labors, under the Divine blessing, are destined 
to accomplish) render the position of its presiding 
eilce^one of marked imporMmce, and of no ordinary 



responsibili^ ; and particularly when I reflect upon 
the names which have so worthily preceded me in 
the discharge of the duties which I nave now under- 
taken, I may well doubt my own ability to perform 
satisfactorily to you my appropriate duties. 

The New York State Agricultural Society, gen- 
tlemen, is among the new creations of the age, cioled 
into existence by the increased inquiry aiter intel- 
ligence, of the most numerous and most substantial 
class of our nopulation — the farmers of the state. 
It is not a body of amateurs in science or the arts, 
who come tc^ther to hold polite disauisitions 
which may or may not have to do with tne tastes 
and the partiaUties of the world, or of society ; but 
we claim to be earnest men, representing uie in- 
terests of the mass of our population, whose sub- 
stantial welfare we consult; and in our labors to 
Sromote their prosperity, we seek also to add to 
leir enjoyments oy blending with the strictly 
useful, incidentally, mat which shall both elevate 
and refine. 

This society is rapidly building up a character 
for investigation and intellij^ence which is already 
honored at home and inviting respect abroad, ft 
has been ranked among the honorable and distin* 
^shed institutions of our country, and under wise 
influences it may achieve results which generations 
yet unborn shall rise up and call blessed. 

From long association with you, gentlemen, 
I shall, in th« discharge of whatever duties I 
may be called to perform, be conscious that I am 
actine with old friends and zealous co-laborers 
in a cherished cause ; and in expressing to you an 
unfeigned distrust of my ability to perform those 
duties to you satisfactorily, I will not so far indicate 
a doubt of your kind indulgence as to ask- it for the 
unintentional errors I may commit ; for I know that 
indulgence is already extended in advance. I can, 
in conclusion, only assure you that whatever ability 
I possess shall be devoted to your service ; and I 
trust so to act, that, on retiring from office, my 
record may not remain unmarked upon the annats 
of the society. 

Prof. J. P. Norton, of Yale College, delivered 
an address, before the society, and many gentle- 
men of high standing, from various parts of the state, 
and the students of the Nonnal School, combin- 
ing much useful scientiAc information, with very 
happy illustrations of the adaptation of the results of 
science to the cultivation of the soil. The Professor 
was listened to with the utmost attention; and at 
the conclusion of his address, 

Mr. John A. King, of Queen^s Co., moved that 
the thanks of the society be tendered to Professor 
Norton for his excellent and scientific address, and 
that a copy be requested for publication. Agreed 
to. 

Mr. Geo. W. Clinton presented a memorial of the 
Common Council of Buffalo, asking that the next 
Annual Fair may be held in that city. The citizens 
of Buffalo had waited a long while for the society 
to emtify them by fixing upon that place as the site 
of Holding the fair ; and they believed that the full- 
ness of time had now come. The memorial which 
he presented was but the echo of the sentiment of 
all classes of people in that city. A large region 
of fine country would be greatly benefitted by the 
holding of the fair at Buffalo, and he would assure 
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the society that they, and the viftitore at the fair, 
would receive a cordial western welcome. 

Mr. T. Smith laid on the table a resolution that 
it would be judicious for the society to fix a neralanent 
central locality as the place of holding all the an- 
nual fairs, after the next. 

Mr. B. F. Angel reported that the committee to 
fix a place for holding the next Annual Fair hafl 
unanimously concluded to recommend that it be 
held at the city of Bjiflfalo. . 

Mr. L. F. Allen, from the Committee on Fruits, 
reported a list of pearp, plums, cherries, and straw- 
berries, which said committee recommended for cul- 
tivation. This was a report in part, and Mr. A. 
regarding this as an important subject, moved that 
the committee be continued. Agreed to. 

Pears^ Si«n»i«r.— Bloodgood, Madeline, Dear- 
bom Seedling. Jttfiimn.— Fondante d'Automne, 
Bartlett, Seckel, White Doyenne, Swan's prange or 
Onondaga, Stevens' Genesee, Louise Bonne dc Jer- 
sey, Beurr^ Bosc, Grey Doyenn6, Washington. 
Winter.— BevLTTe d'Aremberg, GloutMorceau, Win- 
ter Nelis, Vicar of Winkfield. 

P/um^.— Jefferson, Schenectady Catherine, Reme 
Claude, Columbia, Huling's Superb, Bleeckei^s 
Gage, Albany Beauty, Washington Bolmar, Prince's 
Imperial G«ge, Coe's Golden Drop, Denniston's Red, 
Prune d'Agen, Peach Plum, Lawrence's Favor- 
ite. , ^ 

CA«m>«.— Mayduke, Florence, Black Tartarian, 
Yellow Spanish, Holland Bigarreau, Downer's Late, 

Elton. 

* Peac^cj.— Early TOlotson, George IV, Grosse 
Mignonne, Morris White, Royal George, Yellow 
Rareripe, Crawford's Early, Red Rareripe, Red- 
Cheek Malacoton, Cooledge's Favorite, Malta [?], 
Brecvoort's Morris. 

Slra«*em>5.— ;Early Scarlet, Hovey's Seedling, 
Swainstone Seedling. 

Orapes. — Isabella and Catawba. 

The following is a list of the premiums awarded 
by the society : — 

FARMS. 

I Ist premium to John Delafield, Oakland Farm, 
Seneca Co., $50. 

2d, Peter Crispel, Jr., Hurley, Ulster Co., $30. 

3d, James Pendil, Batavia, Genesee Co., $20. 

4th, L. V. V. Schuyler, Watervliet, set of Trans- 
actions. 

1>RAINING. 

1. A. D. Spoor, Troy, Rensselaer Co.^ $10. 

2. E. J. Wooljtev, L. Island, set of Transactions. 

3. E. C. Bliss, Westfield, Chautauque Co., Trans- 
actions, 1846. 

DESIGK6 FOR FARM BUILDINGS. 

Farm Howie. — Mrs. Sanford Howard, Albany, 

$20. 

Piggery.—S. W. Jewett, Weybridge, Vt., $10. 

CII££S£ DAIRIES. 

Alonzo L. Fisk, Cedarville, Herkimer Co., state- 
ments of management of dairy, $50. 

Newbury Bronson, Warsaw, Wyoming, Co., $20. 

BUTTER DAIRIES. 

Benj. A. Hall, New Lebanon, Columbia Co., $60. 



FIELD CROPS. 

Indian Corn.-JGco. Vail, Troy (2 acres, 67 
bushels per acre), $^0. 

Spring »TJ«rf.— Robert Eells, Westmordand, 
Orange Co. (2 acres, 20i bushels per acre), $8. 

Barley.— Beni. Enos, De Ruyter, Ma4i8on Co. 
(2 acres, 39 bushels per acre), $10. E. C. Bliss bad 
not sufficient land for premium. _ ., ^ 

OttT*.— Charles W. Eells, Kirkland, Oneida Co. 
(2 acres, 851 bushels per acre), $10. Benj. 
Enos, De Ruyter, Madison Co. (71 bushels per 

acre), $8. ^ 

Beans.-^E. C. Bliss, Westfield, Chautauque Co. 

(3 U bushels per acre), $8. 

Kox.— Wm. Newcomb, Pittstown, Rensselaer 
Co. (half acre), $5. 

ROOT CROPS. 

Pofotosf.— Daniel Newcomb, I^ttstown, Re&8ee>^ 
lacr county (1 •(Orsj 405 bushels), $10. 

Martin Springer, Brunswick, Rensselaer county 
(360 bushels), $8. . 

Ruta JBafiroA.— Joseph Hastings, Brunswick (1 
acre, 1,317 bushels), $10. 

Carr<rt«.— Wm. Risley, Fredonia, Chautauque 
county (half acre, 557 bushels), $8. 

EXPERIMENTS .' 

W. D. Osborn, Port Byron, Cayuga county, on 
three acres planted with corn last year. 1st acre 
manured with ten cords barn-yard manure last year 
— oats this year, 90| bushds. 2d acre— com last 
year, without numure ; oats this year, 88 J bushels. 
3d acre — com last year, manured with eight cords, 
112 bushels. Premium $20 . 

FRUITS. 

Charles Lee, Penn Yan, Yates county, 2d pre- 
mium for the seedling winter apple, " Waggener 

Apple," $5. 

The committee also remarked that, two seedling 
winter apples were presented ; one called the " Mid- 
dle Apple," fr^n Herkimer, (lerkimer county, and 
the other from the seed of the "• Newtown Pippin,^* 
in Albany county, without a name ; but as no de- 
scription of the growth and habits of the trees was 
griyen, they postponed a decision upon them and 
request that the produoei* send in the characters and 
history of ihe trees. 

Alter the annottneement of the premiums, 

Mr. Vail, in retiring from the presidency, delivered 
an address, which presented a very favorable view 
of the condition of the soeiet}% and detailed, in a 
highly interesting raauaer, the transactions of tha 
past year. 

Dr. Beekman moved that the thanks of the society 
be tendered to Mr. Vail, for his very able and in- 
teresting address, and that a copy be requested for 
publication. Agreed to. 

Mr. Allen laid on the table the following preamble 
and resolution, to be called up for subsequent dis- 
cussion ;— 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States haa 
established an institution for the promotion of know* 
led^, at the city of Washington, called the "' Smith- 
sonian Institute," founded on a bequest for that pur* 
pose to the nation : And, whereas agriculture being 
the chief pursuit of the American people, in whi^ 
at least four fifths of om populatioa are engaged^ 
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and for the most intelligent anderBtaadine of its 
princijiles, and itssttcceasnil prosecution, a thorough 
education is necessary ] therefore 

Resolved, That a committee of this society be ap- 
pointed to take into consideration ^e expediency of 
appropriating a portion of the patronage of the Smith- 
sonian Institute for agricultural purposes ; and also 
to inquire into the propriety of reeommending the 
miichase by Congress of the Washinj^ton estate at 
Mt. Vernon as the site of an institute lor the promo- 
tion of agricultural education. 

Mr. mthan BurqJuird, ofiered the following re- 
solutions : — 

Resolved, That a complete and liberal system of 
agricultural education will enable ihe farmer to en- 
hance the ralue of his landed property, and give 
Aim the knowledge to improre the same^ and change 
the various modes of culture. 

Resolved, That science applied to agricnlture 
should hold a promineiit place in all our seats of 
learning ; and that a nroperly organized and well- 
directed agriculturaJ scnool, embracing'B model and 
experimental farm, would conduce to the elevation 
and instruction among the industrial classes. 

Resolved, That the time has arrived for the 
establishment of such a system of education ; and 
the object is every way worthy of private and legis- 
lative approval. 

Mr. Ueo. E. Sickles, of New York, seconded the 
resolutions, and supported them in an effective 
speech. 

Mr. Viele said this was no new thing in the 
discussions before the society. It had been here 
before, and the same principle uiged upon the com- 
munity interested in agriculture. He was g[lad to 
see that the society still persisted in presenting it. 
The resolutions, however, proposed no action, and 
merely expressed an opinion in favor of agricultural 
schools. The society had applied year alter year, 
to the Legislature, without success ] but he hoped 
that the ooject would not be allowed to fail for want 
of the contmued exertions of its friends and advo- 
cates. Importunity might have its effect, if all else 
was insufficient ; and the Legislature might finally 
«ant our petition from the same reason the young 
lady gave for consenting to marry — she married 
her lover just to get rid of him. [A laugh]. 

Mr. Burrett, of Onondaga, further advocated the 
resolutions, and expressed the belief that the time 
had nearly arrived when the wishes of the agricul- 
tural community would be gratified by the establish- 
ment of the, long-sought agricultural school. 

The above resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

♦ 

RjcMEDT TOR A ScALD OR BuRN. — Scrapc, or 
^te a raw potato and apply the pulp, as a poul- 
tice, to the scald or burn. When dry, repeat the 
operation until the smarting shall cease. If the 
skin be broken, the sore may be healed with basil- 
icon salve, or merely by binding on some dry lini^ 
covered with a linen rag burnt brown. Should the 
part affected be very Md, it may be washed witK 
alum whey: but the operation of the potato poul- 
tice is so effectual, that the bum seldom causes an 

after break in the skin. 

» ■ 
Marl, it is believed, will last longer in the ground 
than any other manure. 



WOOL GROWING IN TEXAS. 

About five years ago 1 commenced wool growing 
with twelve Mexican ewes and one buck, one thira 
Merino, and now my flock numbers between two 
and three hundred, naving sold, about fifty head, 
mostly wethers. Although sheep do very well 
here m obtaining their entire living from the pas- 
tures, yet I feed my ewes throufi^h the winter, in 
consequence of which, I think tney do better, and 
produce finer wool and stronger lambs. 

As there is but little demand for wool in this 
state, I would like to be informed, through the 
columns of the Agriculturist, the best mode of 
managing and putting it up for a northern market. 
Should it be washed ? Snould it be assorted and 
each class be put up by itself i And may it be packed 
up in bales like cotton 1 An answer to these in- 
quiries will be duly appreciated and thankfully 
received. Suvbasl Marsh. 

Independence, Texas, ) 

December 20(A, 1847. ) 

In answer to the above, we would refer our cor- 
respondent to an article on ^< Sheep Husbandry in 
Spain/^ at p. 148, of our fourth volume ; also, to 
the mode of prepariujg wool for market, recom- 
mended at the convention of wool growers, held at 
Steubenville, Ohio, on the 10th of February^ 1847, 
an account of which will be found at p. 169, of 
our sixth volume. (See p. .78 of this number). 

Wool, previous to packing, should be thoroughly 
dried, after which, it matters not whether it be put 
up in canvass bags in parcels of 200 lbs., or 
whether "it be preMed in bales of 500 lbs., like 
cotton. Perfect dryness, in either case, is indis- 
pensable ', otherwise the wool will become heated, 
fermenty and consequently spoil. 

THE BULES OF POMOLOGY. 

At the late Annual Meeting of the New York 
State Agricaltaral Society, the following Rules of 
Pomology were raeommended and adopted for the 
guidance of the Fruit Committee : — 

jRii^ lit, — No new seedling fmit shall be enti- 
tled to a name, or to pomological recommendation, 
which is not at least equal to any similar varieties 
of the first rank already known 3 or which, if of 
second-rate flavor, is so decidedly superior in vigor, 
hardiness or productiveness to varieties of the same 
character already known ; or which may be found 
of such superior excellence, in particular regions, as 
to render it wdl worthy of cultivation. 

Rtde 2d. — ^The discoverer, originator, or he who 
first makes known a new native variety of merit, 
shall be at liberty to name it, which name, if ap- 
propriate, and coming within the rules of nomencla- 
ture, shall be adopted by the writer, describing the 
fruit for the first time ; but no new fruit can be 
considered as definitely named until the same 
has been accurately described in pomological 
terms by the fruit committee of some state agri- 
cultural or established horticultural society, or 
by some pomologpst of reputation conversant 
with existing varieties, or until such description 
shall have been published in at least one horticul- 
tural or one agricultural journal, or some pomolo- 
gical work of adcnowledged standard character: 
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and when two persons have named or described a. 
new variety, then the name first published, if con- 
sistent with the above, shall be the name of the fruit. 
Rule 3d. — The description shall embrace the fol- 
lowing particulars :— The size, form, and exterior 
color; the le.itureandcoior of the flesh ■ the flavor 
and time of ripening of the fniit, with the addition 
in stone fruits of the size oflhe slone, adherence or 
noD-adherence of the flesh, form of the sutnre, and 
the hollow of the stem ; and in kernel fruits the 
size of the core ajid~Bceds, the len^h, position, and 
insertion of the stalk, and form of the eye. In 

t«acbe3, the form of the leaf glands, and size of th« 
ilossoms. In grapes, the form of the branches ; 
and in strawberries the character of the blossoms, 
whether staminate or pistillate : and also where 
there is any marked character in tne foliage, growth 
of the young wood, or bearing tree, the same shall 

Mule 4(4.— In giving uamea to newly-originated 
v-arieties, those m some way descriptive of the 
qualities, origin, or habit of fruit or tree, or those 
which commemorate a particulaT place or person, 
shall be preferred. All harsh or inel^ant names 
must be avoided, and unless the originator's name 
be added, no name must be giren which consists of 
more ihanlwo words, and no fruit introduced from 
abrMul shall be re-named. 

Jttdt 5(4.— Before pving a name to a new tmil, 
its qualities snouM be decided by at least two sea- 
sons' experience, and no new fruit can be safely re- 
commended for general cultivation until the same 
has been tested and found valuable in more than one 
locality. 

The above rules of iwmology, aa adopted by the 
Sinle Society, we think more just and equitable 
than any others which hnve before been published. 
By these rules, it will be perceived that no paper, 
however extensive in itx circulation, norany panicu- 
Iw writer can mono|)olize the nsming of fraits, as 
idread^ ha.i been ntiempted to be done, in one or 
nwre instance!>, weH known to the pnblic. 

GARDEN FORKS. 
' TntsE implements are preferred by many to the 
spade, even for digging 
open beds ; for the 
compartments or ground 
can De turned over by 
them quite as easy, 
with less labor, and the 
pnlverizatian of the soil 
will be more complete. 
For stirring the earth in 

Slanlations, shrubberies, 
■uitbmdersi&c, alhre« 
pronged fork is often 
employed, but one with 
four pionea is no less 
objectionable, as it will 
more thoroughly divide 
the particles of the 
soil. Price from $1 to 
#3 each. 

Man tin B Fdbes. — 
-The best forks for band- 
lug niaiiDre, an ihoM 



manufactured by Messrs. Partridge and Hopkins. 
These are cut out of plates of cast steel, and hare 
from four to ten tines each. They are strong, 
quite elastic, and if properly used, will endure for 
a long time. Prices from $3 to $G, or 50 cents a 
tine. We have other manure forks from 75 cents to 
91.50 each. 

MANAGEMENT OF HONEY BEES— No. 17. 

Bee Pashiragt. — There is a mistaken opinion 
prevalent with those who nrs not familiar with 
the honey bee, that those locations, where nume- 
rous flower gardens may be found, adorned with all 
the rich and rare vanettes of flowering shmhs, 
roses, &c., are the moat suitable for the prosperity 
of bees ; but this is a great mistake. Ffower gar- 
dens, in general, have out few attractions, for the 
honey bee, their great harvest being in the fields, 
where the Sowers of RBtnte invite them to an ex- 
haustless banquet 

The common white, or Dutch clover (TVtfirffum 
ripens), that we often see spread on the road side, 
and in the Gelds, with a profusion that calls forth 
our admiration, is the thitf resource^ of the 
honey bee ; and 1 think 1 may &uly say, that 
without the spontaneous growth of this clover, in 
the vicinity of the apiary, prosperity and success, 
in keeping been, is out of the question, unless crops 
are sown expressly tor their benefit or some kind. 
This white clover may be sown to advantage, in 
such cases, or buckwheat would do as well, except 
the quality of the honey from buckwheat is very 
inferior to that from clover; indeed, there is no- 
thing in this country that yields so pure, so white, 
and so delicious honey as the abore-named clover. 
Any person wishing to try his hand at keeping 
bees, shonld ascertain whether said clover grows 
spontaneously around his residence in profusion ; 
and if so, he has nothing to fear, with tolerable 
management. The distance that bees go in quest 
of honey, I think may Jp fairiy set down to a cir- 
cumference of (IM miles from the apiary; and if a 
full supply of honey can be had within one mile, 
they will rareiv pass such limits. If no honey 
should be found short of two miles from the apiarj-, 
it is probable, that the bees would die of starvation 
before tbev would generallv pass those limits. I 
have fully proved the distance, that my bees 
roamed, during the last reason. No one else in a 
certain direction kept bees, and seeing my bees dart 
off in that direction, in great numbers, I examined 
the fields when white with clover blossoms, and t 
found the bees very thick, within a mile, apd very 
few beyond that space. 

The Dutch clover flowers early in June, and con- 
tinues till August. This season, is the only time- 
in the year that bees can lay up a surplus of noney, 
and a single day, at this period, is of more real im- 
portance to bees, in this respect, than a month be- 
fore or after ; hence, it folfows, that if we have 
much unpleasant weather during this season, of 
gathering, the bees cannot do well, and therefore 
they should not be blamed. If we will but notice, 
wiln what eagerness the bees nish to and fro, dur- 
ing this important period, to " make hay while the 
sun shines," we might well profii from the ex- 
ample. 

The willow as an early spring tesonice, affords 
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much honey when it can be had from no other tree, 
or from any flower of the field. Then follows the 
peach blossom ; next the cherry ; then the apple 
and near blossoms ; all affording a large supply of 
excellent honey ; and if you have raspberries in 
your garden, you may expect to see the bees upon 
every flower • but your peonies, roses, and all your 
much-admirea flowers, with very few exceptions, 
the bees will never condescend to visit. 

Red clover, which covers the fields so luxuri- 
antly, and which would appear to be a fine crop for 
affording honey, is as useless to honey bees, as so 
many thistle heads ; for the reason that the probos- 
cis of this insect, is too short to admit of extracting 
the honey, from its blossoms. 

There are many trees in the forest, or in the 
erove, that aflbrd honey, either from flowers or from 
ttie sabfitance termed ** honey dew,** that exudes 
fiomthe leaves. I was oiiqe passing throogh a 
natanl groTe of trees, near my residence, in the 
month of August, and I heard a noise like the faint 
notes of distant music, and looking up, I saw bees 
in endless numbers, among the brafiiches of a tall 
txee (of what species I do not now recollect), and 
their merry *^ Te Deum" ^ve conclusive evidence 
of the presence of honey m abundance. 

As a fall supply, when the season has been un- 
favorable for gathering honey, there is nothing that 
can compare with buckwheat, and this crop snould 
be sown near every I4>iary, for the two-fold crop of 
giain and honey. 

I simply give the principal sources of the bee, 
for its supply of honey. There are manj other 
things of value to them, too tedious' to mention. 

As a source for gathering fariwit the sunflotoei' 
is highly important. Farina is as requisite to the 
young brood as honey, and this must be stored up 
in advance, and a row of sunflowers, alone side of 
your field, or garden fence, would be woru, to the 
bees, ten times the trouble of plantin|r. Try it, and 
see for yourselves, how the bees wul roll up the 
yellow dust from the golden heads, and stick it 
upon their thighs, and carry it to their hives. 

T. B. Miner. 

Ravenswood^ L. L ) 

February^ Isf, 1848. ) 

» " ■ ' 
POLE PRUNING SHEARS. 



very uaef nl in cutting ofi* from shade and fruit trees, 
small branches to which insects have attached them- 
selves. Prices, $3 to. #4.50. 
LoppiNO OR Brakch Shears. — These shears 





Fig. 23. * 

Tbis implement is attached to a pole, and op«r- 
ates by means of a lever moved by a cord and pul- 
ley. Its use is to enable a person, standing on the 
ground, to prune trees, some of the branches of 
which may not, perhaps, be so well trimmed by any 
other implement. Branches of one inch and a half 
in diameter may be easily cut off* with this instru- 
ment. Shears of this kind, of small size, are also 



Fio. 24. 

are veiy Mrongly mad^, with loag wooden handles^ 
and are us^d for cutting thick branches from trees, 
shrubbery, hedgrii, fto. Prices, $2.25 to $5. 

LETTERS FROM VlRGINU.— No. 4. 

Snics lATiting to you last, I have penetrated as 
far south as Richmond, and am^more and more im- 
pressed witii the advanti^s which are here pre- 
sented, not only to the agriculturist, but to the manu- 
facturer and the trader. The natund resources of 
this fine country are absplutely inexhaustible. Her 
mines of coal, iroa, copper, and even of gold and 
silver, affnrd the strongest inducements to the enter- 
prising artisan. And the vast amount of unappr6- 
priated water power, which is everywhere to be 
tound, is amply sufficient to set in motion machinery 
adequate to the supply of a continent. There are 
hundreds of thousands of acres of valuable land 
constantly in market and procurable for the merest 
trifle, for no other reason than that its owners nei- 
ther have nor can pvocure the requisite amount of 
fqvce to put it under cultivation. Every acre of 
this land, if it were subdivided into farms of fifty 
to a hundred acres, and subjected, for a single 
season to a scientific and judicious process of 
agriculture, might not only be quadrupled in its 
nominal vidue, but rendered equally productive 
with the richest soils of New England or New 
York. This may be thought the language of 
exaggeration ; but 1 am abundantly supported 
in me conclusions 1 have drawn, by the most 
experienced and competent judges; and by facta 
which speak for themselves. There are nu- 
UMious fanns in the poorest sections of the state, 
where the land has oeen purchased at from $3 to 
$5 per acre, upon which, in less than two years, 
crops of wheat averaging from 12 to 14 bushds per 
acre and of com averaging from 40 to 50 bushehs 
and other crops in proportion have been secured. 

Too much stress it seems to me, cannot be laid 
upon the advantages of the climate in reference* to 
the breeding and rearing of stock. It is now the first 
of February, and cattle nave not been confined to the 
barn yard a sin^e week. Nor have they consumed 
half a ton of hay each. In the severest seasons, 
two months, from the middle of January to the mid- 
dle of March, is all the *^ soiling** they need ; and 
during a very lar^e portion even of this time, they 
get good picking m the pastures for several hours 
of each day. 
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THE WANTS AND DISEASES OF POULTRY. 



- The facilities folr sheep husbandry here are un- 
-emalied on the continent. [This was General 
Washington's opinion. Ed.] The vast mountain 
ridffes extending through the^centre of the state, 
and the high lands generally, are admirably adapted 
to this branch of nusbandry; and the very able 
letters of Col. H. S. Randall, of Cortland county, 
in your state, published in the Farmers' Library, 
are opening the eyes of hundreds- in this region to 
the advantages they possess in this respect. Large 
flocks of sheep are already being introdueed into 
many portions of the state, where mey hare hitherto 
been systematically excluded ; and Oie unreasona- 
ble, and pertinacious prejudices of many, handed 
down as oeir looms, from generation to generation, 
are rapidly dieapf>earing before the evidence of facts 
and me irresistible array of sound reasoning, 
brought to bear upon the subject by the accomplish- 
ed intelligent writer to whom I nave alluded. I 
must, however, in .this oonnectioD, do yoa the jus- 
tice to say, that a series of discussions carried on 
several years since in your paper on this point, first 
directed the attention of some of our ablest agridul- 
turists to this department, and elicited an arra^ of 
facts and arguments which have led to practical 
results of the greatest value and importance. 

While at Richmond, I formed some very valuable 
acquaintances, especially among the members of 
the Legislatun* then in session ; and was enabled 
to ascertain their views upon many points of inte- 
rest to your northern readers. In conversation with 
several of the most intelligent and infhiential gentle- 
men of that body, I gathered the impression that the 
immigration of northern settlers into difierent sec- 
tions of the state, was regarded with the liveliest 
interest and approbation ; that there was peat 
anxiety and solicitude on the part of the citizens 
generally, to display to their more enterprising 
northern brethren the varied resources and capabili- 
ties of the state, and to enlist their active co-opera- 
tion in their development, together with an earnest 
desire to remove every obstacle to their purchase 
and settlement here : that the gubaitvtton of fru 
for Have labor wo%dd he hailed- wth uitfeigned eat" 
isfaction ; and that the most efiectual and practica- 
ble moje of getting eventually rid of the latter, al- 
together, would be through the former — a consum- 
mation, as I firmly helieve most devoutedly desired 
by a large^majority of the people of the state. 1 
was informed b^ the proprietor of a large manu- 
facturing estabhshment, and a most estimable, en- 
tightened, and influential man, that so deeply was 
he impressed with the importance of the agency 
here alluded to, for the improvement and r^nera- 
tion of the state, in its industrial capacity, mat he 
had already given to northern manufacturers the 
use of large portions of his machinery for a series 
of years, with the right of eventual purchase on 
the most liberal terms, accompanied with a stipula- 
tion (m both parts of the entire prohibition of slave 
labor on the premises — and that he was prepared 
and desirous to extend these privil^s to the u^ 
most, of his ability. He is the part owner and 
agent of a large tract of valuable land near the 

S-eat falls of the Potomac, at South Lowell, where 
ere is an extent of water power, unequalled, as I 
believe, in the Union, and which he is desirous of 
disposing of, on these terms. 



I trust the day is not far distant when the north 
and the south will know each other better than 
they now do. I can, at all events, assure our 
noithem friends, that they will not only be heardly 
welcomed here, but enabled, by the exercise of or- 
dinary industry and a judicious investment of their 
pecuniary means, to realize, in a very brief period 
of time, a handsome fortune. Whatever prejudices 
may exist on their part, in reference to southern in- 
stitutions and southern modes of labor and of life, 
they m^y rest assured, no prejudices are entertained 
here ag^st them ) and that a nearer view and a 
closer intimacy with their brethren of the soutli 
will not fail to dispel their most formidable appre- 
hensions and to draw still more firmly the common 
bond of union which encircles the citizens of our 
broad and fair republic. A New-Yoaksr. 

We especially commend the preceding letter to 
the pentad of our noptbem readers. We have long 
been convinced that it would be more advantageous 
for our people to emigrate to ^e southern Atlantic, 
rather than to the western states. The climate is 
milder and heaUhier in all those sections which are 
sufficiently removed from the miasma of the rich river 
bottoms. Then there are the advantages in a great 
measure of an old-settled country, such as cheap, 
good land, already long under cultivation ; tolerable 
good roads, churches, schools, villages, me-^ 
chanics near by^ &c. But we will not anticipate 
our excellent correspondent, who is much more ca- 
pable than we are to give all proper information.^ 
Virginia is a noble state, possessing greater resour- 
ces and more nataral advantages, than any other in* 
the Union ; and whenever her name is mentioned, 
it stirs up an ardent desire on our part to see her 
develop those great resources, and tace the same pre- 
eminent stand in population, wealth, and monds, 
that she ever has in the government and politics of 
the nation. 

THE WANTS AND WSEASES OF POULTRY. 

Havikg suflered much lately through ignorance 
and inattention in the management of poultry, I am 
now forced to confess that I never knew before the 
practical importance of acquiring information on 
this subject, trifling as it may appear. I maintain^ 
that every farmer^s wife, son, and daughter, in tiie 
land, should study the habits and make themselves 
familiar with the every-dav wants of our common 
dung-hill fowls, which will be obvious by reading 
what I am now about to relate. 

Sometime since, 1 received from New York, some 
Dorking and Poland fowls, jrhich I immediately un- 
boxed and gave their liberty. Being curious to Know 
how they would behave when let out, I provide 
them with a quantity of water, corn, fresh meat, 
green grass and cabbage, clam shells broken into 
small peices, and some old mortar of a wall, pound- 
ed fine, in order that I might know in future some- 
thing of their wants. The first things they sought 
were the pieces of broken clam shells and the pound^l 
mortar oi the wall. The fresh water they were so 
anxious to obtain, as almost to dive into it, body 
and all. The finely-chopped meat they devoured 
greedily, and did ample justice to the green food. 
Thus we may learn that the wants of barn-door 
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fowls, )ike those of other fann stock and even those 
of the whole human race, are somewhat varied, (a) 

Notwithstanding I provided everjrthing in my 
power that I thought would contribute to their com- 
fort and health, my Dorkings were soon affected 
with a disease, the like of which I had never seen 
before. I immediately referred to several publica- 
tions on the diseases of aninuds, &c., from which 
I gathered enough to suppose that the malady mi^ht 
be the gapes ; forthey are continually gaping, with 
a kind of hiccough or catch, in the tnroat, when 
they attempt to make a noise ; their eyes and nos- 
trils are constantly running; in some instants 
their eyes are so swollen as to be quite closed up; 
and they appear to have no disposition to eat, but 
are rather mclined to droop, {h) 

At first, I tried to free their windpipes of any ob- 
struction by the use of the feather end of a quil J, 
dipped in spirits of turpentine, but with no effect 
f then made some pills of powdered charcoal, lard, 
and Cayenne pepper, with no regard as to propor- 
tions, but when mixed, of about the consistency of 
putty. The size of the pills was as large as the 
throat of a hen is capable of receiving, three of 
them being ii dose for each fowl a day. This inde^ 
finite prescription, I met with, in a1>ook by S. W. 
Coles, entitled the " American Veterinarian,*' which 
compels me thus openlv to disclaim against the al- 
most universal want of dejiniteness in some writers. 
Too much is left to be* taken for granted, and is 
sent forth to the world as a mere skeleton, leaving 
the reader to fill it out as best suits his fancy. 

While doctoring my fowls, I had a caU from 
n real fanner's "gude wife,** to whom I men- 
tioned this disease, and inquired whether she 
had ever seen or heard of it before. She said, " In- 
deed I have, and scores of chickens have I lost by 
it ; but I know not what to do for it— neither do I 
know the cause.** 

It may be interesting to add, that I have been 
feeding all my fowls fo^ some time past on mouldy 
com ; and that I saw nothing of the disease before 
the arrival of the Dorkings ; but at present, my 
Polands and other breeds are afflicted m ihe same 
way. I have now changed their feed, giving them 
Indian meal, mixed in hot water, with a teanspoonful 
of salt to each quart. As to the saccess of this 
treatment, time alone will determine. 

Another disease, with which a few of my Dork- 
ii^ are afBicted, is here called the "big knee.** 
I nad never houd of this complaint before, and con- 
sequently had known of no cure, f ^plied, how- 
ever, some liquid opodeldoc to the affected parts, 
and I think me fowls are ^ning upon the disease. 

Any light that can be given on this interesting 
subject by some of vour generous correspondents, 
will be considered of great importance to our Jersey 
fanners, by whom and myself, it will be rratefuUy 
received. W. D. 

Morristownf N. /., Dec. 16tA, 1847. 

(a) The wants of poultry are very clearly shown 
by a.correspondent of the'Boston Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal, in the following amusing sketch :— 

** A most pleasing illustration," saya he, "of the 
want of lime, and the effects of its presence, came 
under my notice on my voyage from South America 
to * sunny Francs.* We had omitted to procure 



gravel for our poultry, and in a few days after we 
were at sea the poultry b^gan te^roop, and wound 
up their afflictions with the pip, or as the sailors 
term it, the scurvy. Their feathers fell from their 
bodies, and it was perfectly ludicrous to see the 
numerous uufeathery tribe in the most profound 
misery, moping away fheir time in aji utter state of 
nudity. Amusing myself one day, by fishing up 
gulph weed, which floated in immense fields upon 
the surface of the ocean, f shook from it numerous 
small crabs, about the aize of a pea. The poultiy, 
with one accord, aroused themselves from their tor- 
por and seemingly, as if by instinct, aware of the 
therapeutic qualities of these interesting animals, 
partook of them with greater avidity than any 
invalid ever swallowed the ^ waters* of the * springs.* 
After a few hours the excellence of the remedy was 
apparent ; the roosters b^^an to crow, the hens to 
stnit and look saucy, and in a few days all appear- 
ed in quite a holiday suit of leathers, derived from 
the lime, the constituent part of the crab shiells.'* 

(6) By referring to p. 222, of Allen's '^ Domestic 
Animals,** our correspondent will perceive that his 
fowls were affected with the rotcp, catarrh^ or 
eweUed head, where, it is stated that the disease 
^' is shown by feverish symptoms, swollen eyelidtf, 
frequently terminating in bhndness, rattling m the 
throat, and temporary strangulation. Tnese are 
accompanied with a nijhly offensive watery dis- 
charge, from the mouth and nostrils, loss of appe- ^ 
tite, and much thirst. They should be placed near 
the fire ) their heads bath^ in warm Castile soap- 
suds, or milk and water. Stimulating food, as 
flour or barley meal, Qiustard and ^ted ginger, 
mixed and forced down the throats, noswefl says, 
has been^ effectual in their speedy restoration. 
This, like many other diseases, is contagious, and 
when it appears, the bird should be at once sepa- 
rated from the flock.** 

Philosopht op Fakming. — ^Here is the secret of 
good farming. You cannot take from the land more 
than you restore to it, in some shape or other, with- 
out ruining it, and so destroying your capital. Dif- 
ferent soils may require different modes qi treatment 
and cropping, but in every variety of soil these are 
the golaen rules to attend to : Drain until you find 
that the water that falls. from hefiven does not stag- 
nate in the soil but runs through it and off it freely. 
Turn up and till the land until your foot sinks into 
a loose, powdery loam, that the sun and air rea- 
dily pass through. Let no weed occupy the place 
where a. useful plant could possibly grow. Collect 
every particle of manure that you can, whether 
liquid or solid. Let nothing on the farm go to 
waste. Put in your crops in that course which ex- 
perience has shown to lead to success in their 
growth, and to an enrichment and not impoverish- 
ment of the land. Give every plant room to spread 
its roots in the soil, and its leaves in the air 

m 

Epfects of Cultivation. — Buffon asserts that 
wheat is a factitious grain, and that there is scarce- 
ly a vegetable, whatever its present character on our 
mrms, Uiat can be found growing naturally. Rye, 
rice, barley, and even oate, cannot be found wild ; 
that is to say, growing naturally, in their prc^Mnt 
perfect state, in any part of the world. 
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THE EFFECTS OF COSMETICS ON THE SKIN, 

The deep interest I take in the moral improve- 
ment of my yo^ng countrywomen, more particu- 
larly those who are so fortunate as to be the wives 
and daughters of farmers, must be my apology for 
the following remarks upon the article in the Janu- 
ary number of the Agriculturist on the " Effects of 
Cosmetics on the Skin." I shall therefore ask no 
other excuse for expressing my difference of opinion, 
nor for pointing out what! conceive to be mistaken 
views on the subject, feeling very sure that a little 
serious reflection will bring your correspondent over 
to my old-fashioned way of thinking. Let me first 
say, however, that I agree entirely with her ob- 
servations on the% different kinds of soap, alcoholic 
preparations, &c. 

We know that all kinds of soap are more or less 
injurious to a delicate skin, and in cold weather 
their too frequent use should be dispensed with, as 
much as possible ; but when necessary, the skin 
8ho<uld be protected afterMrards, for a little while, 
from the air. Therefore, when cleanliness re- 
quires it for the face and neck, they should be wash- 
ed just before retiring at night * and in the morning, 
nothing more will be wanted than the usual sponge 
bath of pure, cold, soft v^tetf and a coarse rublS? 
vigorously applied. Some skins will chap under 
the most careful treatment that can be bestowed 
upon them; while others will continue soft and 
smooth, though exposed to every wind that blows, 
and seem to be proof against all kinds of domestic 
labor. For the first of these, the best purifier 
would be com, or bean meal, or palm-oil soap, fol- 
lowed br a few drops of honey rubbed on while 
the hands ^re wet. Fine dry eah acts very pleas- 
antly on the skin ; rendering it soft and smooth, 
and has also the advantage of strengthening the 
system, on which account it is often highly recom- 
mended by physicians. The best way to apply it, 
is, to dmw on a pair of very cokrse cotton or lin- 
en knitted gloves, that have been frequently dipped 
in strong salt and water, and dried after each im- 
mersion, Aid with them rub until the skin looks 
ted, and the blood circulates freely. 

But it is the second part of your correspondents 
remarks that I intended particularly to notice. That 
the writer does not speak from personal experience 
I think is evident, or she would not say that " rouge 
can be employed, without injury, to brighten a 
lady's complexion.'^ 

Every school girl knows that even the ^common 
carmine in her paint box, if put on the cheeks with 
water, can be washed off without leaving a per- 
manent mark. I have been much in fasnionable 
French society where the use of rouge was not only 
considered unblameworthy, but in certain cases 
openly vindicated ; yet its deleterious effects upon 
the skin were undoubted, and openly lamented, as 
producing a sallow stain, which, as it cannot be re- 
moved by ordinary means, makes a continuance of 
the bad practice seem necessary. And a bad prac- 
tice it is, in sober sadness, for any woman ; but for 
women living in this bright, beautiful country— for 
the wives and daughters of American farmers, even 
to think of using rouge and pearl powder, would be 



ridiculous, eould it be contemplated in any other 




of heaven, — who are at liberty to exercise daily on 
horseback, and roam at will orer hills and fields. 
I will not think so baaly of them as to suppose that 
they would condescend to tolerate the use of such 
miscalled beoutifi^rs. It is true, a pale cheek is not 
esteemed so lovely as one tinged with 

" Celestial roty red, 1ove*s iiropcf hQ6,** 

nor is a dark, or coarse skin thought so desirable as 
one fairer and more delicate ; but does not every one 
know instances amon^ their friends, of faces by 
nature ugly, to which mtelligence, benevolence, and 

food temper impart the characters cyf real, soul-like 
eauty ? Believe me, God^s handiwork cannot be 
improved. And the admiration of strangers is 
dearly purchased by the loss of the respect of those 
in whose eyes and hearts alone it should be their 
ambition to appear to advantage ; for the mistaken 
ones, who resort to these paltry arts, do not deck 
their faces ^vith rouge and pearl powder, to make 
themselves more loveMe to their husbands and 
brothers. It is not put on when they alone are to 
see them. No — any garb, any faded looks will do 
for the beinffs who ought to make their hearts hap- 
piness ; with whom Oiey are to pass their fives. 
For whom, then, it may oe asked, are they willing 
to take BO much ti'ouble? They who know 
from experience, may answer. 

All swfstancesj yriAout a single exception^ that are^ 
or can be used to '** impart a delicate white tint to the 
complexion,^^ are deddedlu injurious i dfeoring what 
they are intended to mend. 

The " metalic compounds'' are justly said to be 
poisonous, and the effect, even when sparingly 
used, is to make the skin leek parched and glazea. 
Magnesia, being a mineral substance, is not much 
less hurtful ; and powdered starch, though the least 
objectionable ol any, is seriooely injurious by the 
mechanical action ol closing the pores of the skin, 
preventing the escape of the insensible perspiration 
which would* keep it clear and moist, anci finally 
prodncinj!^ a sickly, unnatural thickness that makes 
a fair girl, who wovdd otherwise be pretty, look 
like Jersey veal, bled slowly to death by the butcher ! 
and a brunette more like a piece of old parchment 
than a lovely youn^ daughter of Eve. Of such an 
one, in a neighbonng city, I heard a physician re- 
mark that this disagreeable appearance, being only 
skin deep, could easily be removed by the appli- 
caAion of a vegetable blister ! 

But I must close this, already-too-long notice : 
though something might be said of the pangs of 
wounded vanity that these short-sighted fair ones 
would suffer if 

''Soine power the gift would gl?ie diem 
To see themselves as ochen tec them ;*> 

when a warm day, or a little over exertion, by 
producing a free perspiration throws off ihe heavtt- 
fiers, leaving the white in disclosed streaks, and 
the red in unsightly blotches, to the mortification 
of their friends, and the badly-disguised amazement 
of the venr persons they wished to charm. American 
women should be ashamed to appear under ** false 
colors.** 
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It has often been asked yufhy the women of Ens- 
land bave better complexions, and more h^dtn- 
ful looks than those of the United States. The 
humidity of the climate is doubtless one cause of 
the greater, and more lasting delicacy of the skin ; 
but the bright bloom of their cheeks is the effect of 
regular, s^rstematic exercise. English ladies of 
even the highest rank, wear thick leather shoes, 
and walk ewery day six or eight miles without re- 
gard to the weather, and with no other object than 
the preservation of health. 

I will close ^vith the assurance, affectionately 
urged upon all who may have had patience to read 
thus far, that early rising, cold-water bathing, and 
daily exercise in the open air, as they promote 
health and cheerfulness, are die only cosmetics an 
American woman should dare employ. £. S. 

Euknoak, January lUki 1848. 

= ' ' « ■ I ■ ■! ■ ■ ■^ .1 ■ I mil, 1,1 1 II «■ ■ .. „, 

Sogs* Slqiartment. 

' " ■■■■■-■■ _»-».« 

TECHNICAL WORDS A DETRIMENT TO AGRI- 
CULTURAL SCIENCE. 

Soon after receiving the Agriculturist for No- 
vember, 1847, my eldest son, an inquisitive lad in 
his seventeenth year, came to me with the follow- 
ing complaint : — ^^ I wish the printers of papei-s 
wouldn*t use so many hard words that nobody but 
doctors and professors can understand. Here^s an 
article in the Agriculturist on the * Effects of Azo- 
tized Manures,^ by the use of which it is stated, 
that grain, grass, and turnips will grow to double 
tiieir ordinary size, and by which many poor, sandy 
soils can be made rich. Now if this be true, I 
should like to know what this manure is, where 
and how it is obtained, and of what substances it is 
composed." 

I bid him look in the wcnrks of Chaptal, Liebig, 
and Johnson, under the head of **• Azote," where he 
would probably find the manure in question de- 
scribed. 'The disheartened boy replied that he had 
searched all these works, and had read all about 
azote, but at every few lines he had been ** bam- 
Jioozled by some bog4Lke pljirase, or hard-mouthed, 
crack*jawed word, which would puzzle Noah 
Webster himself to understand." 

Now, Mr. Editor, I will admit that technicalities 
are very proper in some cases, as, for instance, ^e 
Latin names of animals and plants, in works treat- 
ing on Natural History : for, in order to avoid con- 
fusion, it is necessary tfiat there should be a univer- 
sal language in which to express these names, in a 
manner to be understood by all civilized nations of 
the globe ; but the abstruse, no-meaning terms, or 
bastard words, half Greek, half Latin, with which 
many works are filled, appear to me to be a stum- 
bling block in the road to knowledge,* and are un- 
wortny of the age in which we live. Perspicuity, 
in works of science, is as essential as in those of 
general literature ; and it may truly be said, that 
the progress of discovery teaches us that the sub- 
limest phenomena are dependent on the most simple 
principles, so that we may be assured that there is 
no truth in nature which m^y not be communicated 
in language so plain and intelligible that it can be 
comprehended by all. 

I would suggest, therefore, Mr. Editor, that yo« 



or some other one, well ac^ainted with the subject, 
would write a series of articles -for the Boys' Depart- 
ment on "Agricultural Chemistry," expressed in 
popular language, with such explanations or illus- 
trations that they may be clearly understood by the 
most ordinary capacit}', who wul give them a care- 
ful perusal. G^ 
Hartford^ Cf., January 28rA, 1848. 

The suggestion of our correspondent, we iliink^ 
pood one. We can readily conceive the perplex- 
ing situation in which one is placed, with an* array 
of hard words before him, the meaning of which he 
cannot understand. We do not fully agree with 
our friend, however, in supposing that any of the 
natural sciences or their collateral branches, can be 
properly treated of without the use of technical lan- 
guage to some extent. For we contend that there is 
nothing in nature, whether material or immaterial, or- 
ganic, or inorganic — ^whether dead or alive, or ex- 
ists in fire, air, earth, or water, but necessarily, 
must have a name, and requires appropriate, though 
simple language to descrioe its properties, actions, 
and manner of being acted upon. 

How, for instance, are we to express ourselves 
when we wish to speak of any of the 55 pimple 
substances, forming, according to the present state 
of our knowledge, the elements of the whole mass 
of the material creation 1 Among these, there arc 

Five gases, or vapors, namely, oxy^e^), hydrog^^u 
nitrogen or azcfU^ ehlorine, and fluorine. 

Eight non-metallic solids and fluids — sulphur, 
pJiosphoruSi selenium, iodine, bromine, boron^ eorfton, 
and silicon . 

Three metallic bases of the alkalies — potassium, 
sodium, and litliium. 

Four metallic bases of the alkaline earths — bari- 
um, strontium^ calcium, and magnesium. 

Five metallic bases of the earths— ^uiniimm, 
yttrium, ^udnum, zirconium, and thorium. 

And thirty metals, such as gold, silver, iron, cop- 
per, lead, tin, zinc, platinum, and others, the 
names of which it Is unnecessary here to repeat, as, 
with the exception of those enumerated above, they 
are not of much importance in the common con- 
cerns of life. 

We wish that some practical agriculturist, or 
chemist, who well understands the subject, would 
furnish our youthful readers with a series of arti- 
cles, as proposed by our friend above. We see no 
reason why it cannot be done, if the youns tyros 
will well act their part, and turn to their dictiona- 
ries whenever they meet with a wonl, the meaning 
of which they cannot comprehend. 

' » I. 

A LsssoN FOR TH£ Bo7s. — Scveu classes of 
company all boys should avoid: — 1. Those who 
ridicule their parents and disobey ^eir commands. 
2. Those who profane the Sabbath, or scoff at re- 
ligion. 3. Those who use profane or filthy lan- 
guage. 4. Those who are unfaithful, play truant, 
and waste their time in idleness. 5. Those who 
are of quarrelsome temper and apt to get intoliiffi- 
culty with others. 6. Those who are addicted to 
lying and stealing. 7. Those who are oT a cruel 
disposition ; who take pleasure in torturing and 
maiming animals and insects, and robbing birds 
of their young. — Exehamgt Paper, 
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rOREIQN AORIOULTURAL NSW8. 

By tl^e arrival of the English steamers we ape m re- 
ceipt of our foreign journ^s up to the 22d of January. 

Markbts.— wIsAm in good demand. Cotton a de- 
cline of id . per lb. Flour Sf Orain in fair request at 
a very slight advance. JSTavat Stores brisk. Bra- 
visiom no change. 

Money very abundant, good paper could be dis- 
counted at 3 to 4 per cent 

Caution in Applying Sah to Frmt Treta. — Com- 
mon salt may be scattered on the surface of the|^round 
at the rate of 300 lbs. per acre, with perfect safety, so 
far as vegetables are concerned ; but it is a dangerous 
substance to apply to fruit trees.— -Gord. Chronicle. 

Grfjtmg KtnM.—t'he best time to graft the grape 
vine is not when the sap begins to rise, for this is of 
all periods the most improper. Let the vines break 
into leaf, and then you may graft either on the old or 
young wood with every chance of succefli. — 3id. 

How to Prevent the Burning of Chinintyt, — ^Fir«« 
in chimneys in France have recently been prevented 
by placing* three frames of wire work one foot above 
eacn other, near the base of the chimney ; no flame 
will pass them. 

Human Bonee Umd^»t .Mamirtf.— Millions of human 
bones, mixed with those of horses, mules, Jtc, col- 
lected at Leipsic, Austerlitz^ Jena» Waterloo, and 
other battle fields, have been imported into Hull, from 
the continent, and, after being ground to dust, used to 
manure the fields of Yorkshire. So much for glory ! 

Freth Manure not €hod for the Vine, — In all wine 
countries, where vf^ may suppose the culture of the 
tine to be best understood, the opinion universally 
prevails that fresh manure ought not to be used, or if 
It be so, that It should be applied in the autumn after 
th« vintage, so aa to be in a f^reat measure decom- 
posed, and incorporated with the soil before the as* 
cent of the sap in the spring. This practice is occa- 
sionally followed in the Rhineffau, where a strong 
prepossession exists in favor of manuring the vine- 
yaras, and where small quantities of litter are spread 
around the roots of the vines ; but the best authors 
concur in recommending that all the manure em- 
ployed should be first auly fermented, at whatever 
time it may be used. 

The vine dressers of France generally object to 
manure altogether. The poet Virgil, however^ re- 
commends it m some lines which should be committed 
to memory by all who grow the vine : — 

^Nezt; when yoa layera la your vineyard make, 
Mix some rich auBt , and sheila and pebblee bieak, 
Spread the food m with Ub*Rl band aioand, 
And tranch tben deeply in the Ug hten*d gronad ; 
Snpcrlluous mobtnro thus glides thioagh th» earth, 
And hmlthy va|M>n aid the tender birth. ** 

These are wise maxims, and no modem discovery 
is at variance with them. 

East India Guano. — At a late meeting of the 
Highland Society at Edinburgh, Professor £ow pre- 
sented to the meetinc three specimens of guano from 
Malacca and the neignboring islands. The first speci- 
men. No. 1 , consisted of the excrements of the larger 
frugivorous bats, which frequent in enormous num- 
bers the rocky caverns of the coasts. It is regarded 
by the natives as inferior, for the purposes of manure, 
to the other kinds. No. 2, consisted chiefly of the 
excrements of the smaller bats which feed on insects, 
and is mixed with the former in the same caverns 
It is greatly more valued than the first kind for the 
purposes of manure. No. 3, consisted chiefly of the 
duns of insectivorous birds, apparently of the swallow 
kinds, and is more valued by the natives thaii any of 
the others. The Professor mentioned that these sub- 
stances have been employed as manure by the Chinese 
and other inhabitants of the coimtries which produce 
them, from the remotest times. They ar» used for 



any kind of plants, but tba tnooi common application 
of them ie to the rice, or paddy fields. A hole being 
made in the ground, a small quantity of the ^ano is 
deposited, and then the seeds. It is of practical im- 
portance that the distinction between the different 
Kinds should be known to the importers of eastern 
KUanor The first kind onlv, namely, that of the larger 
bats, has as vet been brought in quantity into Eiu^land ; 
and having been found inferior to the guano of the Pe* 
ruvian and African coasts, the eastern guanos have 
been regarded as of inferior quality, and the importa- 
tion had accordingly been discontinued. But the 
second and third kinds will probably be found not infe- 
rior to the sorts now in use, and may be procured, 
especially the second kind, or that of the insectivo- 
rous bats, in most abundance from the coasts of Ma- 
lacca, Cochin-China, and several of the islands of th^ 
Eastern Archipelago. 

Suhtoiling. — ^Mr. Puse^, in s-psper read before the 
English Agricultural Society, gives the following in- 
teresting account of the mode adopted, in the Flemish 
husbandry, of bringing up the subsoil, and gradually 
deepening the staple :**They dig trenches, about a 
foot deep, over the field, from the bottom of which, 
assuming the soil to be 10 inches deep, they have 
therfore dug up two inches of subsoil, and as thev 
proceed they fling the whole over each land, on which 
the seed has been previonslv sown, which they thus 
cover. The trencn being shifted sidewm each year, 
and the same process renewed, at the end of a certain 
number of yean, two inches of the whole subsoil will 
have be^ mixed with fhe upper surface, and the soil 
deepened by that amount. The same process is then 
repeated, two inches deeper. In this way, after four 
or five courses of trenching, the soil is brought to a 
depth of 18 or 20 inches of uniform quality. — Joum. 
Roycii Ag. Society, 

Manure for Wheat. — ^Mr. Wa^, consulting chemist 
of the Royal Amcultuial Society of Ennand, has 
analysed about mty specimens of difibrenf sorts of 
wheat, and has come to the conclusion that an aversgs 
crop of wheat takes out of the land the foUowing inor- 
ganic substances: — 
84 lbs. of silica 



20 IbSk of phosphoric acid 
4 lbs. sf sulphuric acid 
8 lbs. of lime 



6 lbs. of magnesia 
I lb. of peroxide of iron 
23 lbs. of potash 
I Ulb. otsoda. 



It will be seen that the most important ingredients 
of wheat are phosphoric acid, and the alkalies, potash 
and soda, ii these were returned to the land in suffi- 
cient quantity, the minor mineral ingredients, such 
as silica, lime, magnesia, iron, Itc., would in the 
greater number of cases be supplied by the soil. The 
phosphoric acid would be most conveniently returned 
IB bone dust, which contains from 50 to GO per cent . 
of the phosphates. The alkalies might be supolied 
singly in the shape of nitrate of soda or nitrate of 
potash (saltpetre). Guano Is valuable, inasmuch as it 
comprises not only a large proportion of phosphates 
and alkalies, but also what is of great importance, 
particularly to the young plant, a considerable portion 
of ammonia. The principal organic substances fa% 
found to be carbonic acid and nitrogen, both 'of which 
exists in the air; but it is from the ammonia of decay- 
ing animal and vegetable substances that plants derive 
their principal supply of nitrogen, ammonia being 
compoeed of nitroj^n and hydrogen. When a plant is 
burned, the organic portions fly off into the air, whilst 
the ashes comprise the mineral or inorganic ingredi- 
ents. Ammotiia was essential to the growth of wheat, 
and his might be supplied to lancn which abound 
in all the mineral ingredients, in the shape of suU 
phate of ammonia, which might be mmnuiactured 
hrom the liauor chained from the gas works of every 
town.— iW. 



tonoft'a VAsu. 
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The Potato Disbasx.— We are constantly receiv- 
ing communications on' the cause and remedy of the 
inexplicable disease of the potato, often contradictoiy 
in themselves, /e<o, t/* any of which, are without exctp- 
tioiu. By one class, the cause of the malady is at- 
tributed to parasitical fungi ; by another, to insects or 
worms ; a tnird, to exhausted vitality from long culti- 
vation; a fourth » to an improper use of ammoniacal 
or stimulating manures ; a fifth, to the want of lime 
in the manure or soil ; a sixth, to drought ; a seventh, 
to a superabundance of rain ; an eighth, to a deficien- 
cy of electricity in the atmosphere ; a ninth,, to an 
excess of electricity ; and by a tenth class to a mias- 
matic or some unknown agency» the mode of action 
of which, it is beyond human perception to compre- 
hend. 

Among the numerous remedies which have been 
recommended, those that seem most to merit atten- 
tion, are, the production of new rarteties from seed; 
earl^ planting, followed bj early harvesting, and se- 
em ing the crop from wet and frost; and lastly, what 
we suggested in our fourth Volume, three years ago ; 
luunely, piant oh moderately rich, warm land, having 
a good tod, with no manure hut piaoier, charcoal 
dutt, toood a$hesy soli, or air-tlkteked lime. 

Ckops of the U. States iir 1847. — ^A Washing- 
ton correspondent of the N. Y. Courier & Enquirer 
gives the following particulars from the forth-coming 
Annual Report of tne Comnusatoner of Patents :^ 

Biuhels. 
Indian corny . . 540,000,000 

Oats, . . . . kll,530,000 

Rye, ► .* . 3l«,350,000 

Wheat, ... . 177,000,000 

Buckwheat 11,674,000 

Barley, . . . . . 5,735,000 

Pototoes, . ... 97,018,000 

Tobacco, 210,904,000 lbs. 

Cotton, 1,036,500,000 <* 

Rice, . . . . 103,400,500 " 

Silk (cocoons), . . 404,600 '* 

Gabat Vibzj> or Wiscottsav WKEAT.-*^Mr. B. B. 
Reynolds has just completed the cleaning up of ten 
acres of wheat raised in this town the past season. 
He has 450jk bushels— a trifle over 45 busheb to the 
acre. For some nights previously to its being threshed, 
fifteen or twenty ho^ had access to the wheat ; and 
Mr. R. is of the opinion, that, had it not been for this, 
the yield would nave averaged 50 busheb per acre. 
The wheat was of the bearded, red-chaff variety. — 
Wattrtoum Chronicle. 

Legal Bushel of Graiit aitd Seeds in Ohio. — 

The following is a copy of an act passed by the 
Ohio Legislature, iif February, 1847, fixing the bushel 
weight of the leading kinds of min in that state : — 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted, ^c. That, whenever wheat, 
rye, flax seed, Indian corn, birley, clover seed, or 
oats, shall be sold by the bushel, and no special agree- 
ment as to the measurement shall be made by the 
parties, the bushel shall consist of sikty pounds of 
wheat, of fifty-six pounds of rve, or fljix seed, of fifty- 
six pounds of Indian corn, oi forty-eight pounds of 
barley, of sixty-four pounds of clover seed, and thirty- 
tDi'O pounds of oats. 

Sec 2. All Hws and parts of laws inconsistent 
with this act are hereby repealed. 

CULTITATIOX AMD MANUrACTURfi OF PepPER- 

MixT. — A correspondent of the Syracuse Journal 
states thit there is more peppermint manufactured in 
Wayne county, S, Y., than in all other parts of the 
Tilted <UtCi put tfu^ether. He says that a company 
fr »m N ;w Vork have purchased the manufacturing 
"UiblUhmMts at Paltnvra, with all the mint now 



growing, for which they have paid fjpOOfiOO, binding 
jiiose who have been engaged m the business, not to 
grow any more mint nor manufacture the oil for a 
certain number of year^. 

Choice VARnrfxEs or Apples for Ohio. — ^In the 
late Transactions of the Ohio Nurserymen and Fruit 
Growers' Convention, held at Columbus, in September 
last, Mr. £. Nichols, of Walhonding, recommends the 
following fifteen varieties of apples as adapted for the 
county of Belmont : — 

Earkf. — Summer Queen ; Early Pennock. 

JPa//.^Patterson*s Spice ; Angle Sweet. 
.Laie FaU.^TAl Pippin; Rambo. 

FPm/er.—Redstreak or Wells ; Golden Russet ; 
Belle Fleur ; Spitzenburg (of Belmont); Roman 
Stem or Rawls' Jannett ; Willow or Willow-twig ; 
Roxbury Russet; Polly Bright. 

The above-named varieties, in Belmont, he states, 
furnish fine apples foi every day in the year, without 
extraordinary care. "I have eaten the Queen and the 
Neverfail," says he, '*each of perfect flavor, on the 
same day ; the first from the tree, the last from the 
cave of a neighboring tenant Ifarmer, put up in tl^e 
most careless manner ; and I must testify, too, that 
the Neverfail, in flavor, seemed more than a match 
for the Queen, although one year elder. The Willow 
is perhaps a better keeper than the Neverfail ; and, as 
I a cooking apple, is first rate." 

Oregok Exports. — We see by the Oregon Specta- 
tor, that 1,736 barrels flour, 191,000 feet of lumber, 
and 96,000 shingles, were exported from that young 
territory in the month of April last. The Spectator 
anticipates, that the coming season, there will be ex- 
portea 10,000 barrels of flour ! 

Cultivation of the Grapk. — ^We understand 
from Mr. George Woodward, of Port Chester, N. Y., 
that the unsurpassably fine Isabella grapes, three 
inches in circumferenre, alluded to at p. 356, in our 
sixth volume, as exhibited at the Fair of the firookljfn 
Institute, in September last, were raised strictly in 
accordance with the rules laid down by Clement 
Hoare, in his Treatise on the* Vine. 

Tobacco Culture iiv Massachusetts. — ^The 
editor of the Springfield Republican say8,\hat the cul- 
tivation of the tobacco plant has been very largely 
entered into in that vicinity, within a year or two 
past. One gentleman of that town (Springfield), had 
twenty-six acres of it last season. When successful- 
ly cured, it proves a very profitable crop, but its cvd- 
tivation requires much care, and exhausts the soil in 
a large degree. 

A Female Farmer. — ^The second premium for 
the best cultivated farm in Litchfield Co., Ct., was 
awarded the past season to Mrs. Vesta Hawkins, of 
Watertown. 

The farm contains 160 acres. It has been under 
her management for the last ten years. The com- 
mittee of examination say^: *' It is divided the pre- 
sent season into 23 acres of meadow, three and one 
half corn, six of oats, one and a half of rye, two of 
buckwheat, a half acre of potatoes, seven acres of 
woodland, and the residue of pasture land." ^ The pro- 
duce of the farm for the past season is estimated as 
follows: — 50 tons of hay, 200 bushels of corn, 133 
shocks of oats, and 150 bushels of potatoes. The stock 
kept on it last season consisted of 26 head, including 
six calves, two hones, and 56 sheep. This farm is 
conveniently laid out in small fields, the fences mostly 
ef rails, all in good repair, and with the buildings, 
presents a neat and tidy appearance — Ex. Paper, 

PoMoiv prom Leaden Water Pipes. — ^It is stated 
in the Christian Citiisen that several persons of 
Worcester, Mass., have suffered during the past y<^ar 
from the use of water pumped from wells tlirou^h 
leaden pipes. One individual has entirely lost the uf^!i 
of his hands 
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RSVISW OF THE MARKET. — A1>V£RTUENEHTS. 



REVIEW OF THE MARKET. ^ 

FBICXK OVSEBNT IN NSW TOKK, rSBBUABY 15, 1848. 



ASHECl, Pols, per 100 lbs. 

FbuIs, '. dif. 

BALE EOPB, lb. 

BAEILCiafMrcltroii, ton, 

BEANS, White biuh. 

BBBBWAX, Am. Yellow, lb. 

BOLT ROPE. do. 

BONES,groQnd, biuh. 

BRI8TLE8, Amerieea, . . .'^ lb. 

BUTTER, Tkble, do. 

Shipping, ..do. 

CANDLI^, Bloutd, TaUow, do. 

Bpenii, ..do. 

Bteafic, do. 

CREESE, do. 

CX>AL, Anthracite 9000 Ibe. 

CORDAGE, American, lb. 

OOTTON, do. 

CXyiTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp,... .ytud, 

PBATRBE8, ..lb. 

FEaAZ, American, do. 

FLOUR, Northern aad Western, bbl. 

Fuicy,...! •«• .....do. 

Southern, ...do. 

Richmond City Mills, do. 

Bnckwheni, 4o, 

Rye, do. 

GRAIN— Wheat, Western, bnsh. 

Southern...... .... **• »do» 

Rye, ..do. 

Corn, Northern, do. 

Southern, do. 

Oats, Northern, do. 

Sonlhern, da 

GUANO do. 

HAY,Ui bales, 100 lbs 

HEMP, Russia, clean,. ion. 

American, water-rotted,. .« 

American, dew-rotted, 

BIDES, Dry Southern,. . . .» do. 

HOPS lb. 

HORNS, too. 

LEAD,pl«, do. 

Sheet and bar, > lb. 

MEAL. Com, bbl. 

Com, hhd. 

MOLASSES* New Orleans, fal. 

MUSTARD, American,.. » lb. 

NAVAL STORES— Tar, bbl. 

xPlteh, do 

Rosia, dow 

Turpentine, do. 

Splnts Turpentine, Southern, gal. 

OIL, Linseed, American, do. 

castor, do. 

Laid, do. 

OILCAKE, 100 lbs. 

PEAS, neld, bnsh. 

PLASTER OPPARIS, ton. 

Ground, In bbls., .....of 300 lbs. 

PROVniONS-BeeCMess, bU. 

Prime, do. 

Smoked, lb. 

Rounds, In pldUe,. .do. 

Pork, Mess, ...••• bbl. 

Prime,... ..do. 

Laid, lb. 

Bacon sides, Smoked, do. 

In pickle, • do. 

Hams, Smoked, do. 

Pickled, ....do. 

Shoulders, 8moked,.« do. 

Pickled, do. 

BIOOR. 100 lbs. 

f^AJUr, sack, 

C ommon, bush. 

SBEDS— Clover, ^Ib. 

Timothy, »^... bush. 

Plaz, clean do. 

rough, do. 

SOD A, Ash, eont*g 80 per cent, soda, ... .lb. 

fihilphate Soda, grouad, do. 

SUGAR. New Orleans,. •. do. 

BUM ACL American, ^ ton, 

TALLOW, lb. 

TOBACOO, da 

WUUmnr.Ameilcaa, nal. 

WOOLS, Baxouy, SL 

Merino., da 

Half Mood do. 

do : 
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R«M JMiBs.--In Giala, FlQiir,-Bae^ and Pork, then has been a 
decline In price since our 1as»; andf we ate oCopUrion that this 
will grsduatly continue till the canals open. The ihrmers will do 
well to sell tbefar produce now as fast as eonvenleut Hay, a 
slight advance. Very little changa In other artioles. 

Afency is mora idmndanlk 

The Wentker tbus Ikr has been unpncedentodly milo, and we 
aw looking for an eariy spring 



To CoiiBMvoaDBiiTB.~ComfflUBications have been received 
Aom Solon Roblnson^EIi N. Bradley, R. L. Allen. Aaron B. Pal> 
mer, W. G. B.. H. Fuller, N. LonKworth, A Friend, R. K. Tuttte, 
J. S., Senenat Teltme, A Phrfn Faimer. F. R. 8., Wm. Whcd- 
den,Fsidhz. J V. B. Rooom, and M. wL Philips. 

J. P. o( Taliahasse. Florida, is referred to p. 906, vol. iL j p. 
856, vol. Hi. ; and p. 163, vol. Iv., of the Agrlcnltarist, for Infonna 
tfon on the manumcture of sugarj also, to Profbasor McOulleh** 
Eepott to the Seeratary of the IVsaanry, published tai the Ccn 
peiwioBal Documeals of last year. 

AcnowLBDoiiBifTi — TVansacihms of the Woreester (Maas.| 
County Agricultural Suoletv for the year 1647 ; Tnaaaetlona of 
the Ohio Nurserymen and Ftelt Growers* Convention, held at 
Columbus, In September, 1847 ; Davla'Text Book on AcriduCnre^ 
flxmi Samuel S. and Wlllfaun Wood -, and Simpson on ChlorofnrBK 

Tin Cast-Iroh Pmw.— We Intond lo give a brief hMmy «f 
the hivcBtkmand iaiprovem e nt of this implement in our next. 

MOUNT AIRY AQRICULTURAL IN8TITUTC. 

THE sufaccriber havtiu| rented the Mouiit Aiut Farm, the 
Utte residence of James Gowen, Esq., with all Its extensive and 
diglbie appliances (br the purpoees of a Jbrm Stkool, will m- 
move his school, now the Duchess Agrieuluirai Institute,* of 
Duchess Co., N. Y., to the above place, where lie will open for 
the summer term on the first Thunoay of April next ; after 
which it will be known as the Mount Airy Agricultural lasiituie. 

The winter term will commence on the first Thurnday of Ocin- 
ber. This Ikna, which is located on the Gennaatown Road, 7 
miles tknm Phiiadelpliia, Pa«, liaving been so long known as the 
model flurm of the United Statee, the site being proveihislly 
beautiftd and healthAi], a mtaKUe description Is deemed unnecee- 
iary : suffice it to say, that it piuseats every inducsment and de> 
slraUe &cility for the esiablhilunent and maintenance of a» Bi- 
pcrimeatil,ftactical, and Sdontific Agricultural Institute. 

The course of hieinictlon will be such as to give the studcats 
every (helltty for acquiring a therou^ kaowledge of SdentiHc and 
Praclleai Airienlturc, wiih the use of the best nuxlem flirm mar 
chiocry and implements, together with a select flurroers' library, 
hichiduig numerous Agncuitnrsl Periodicals. Instructloos will 
also be given in all the oollatMal branches reqnlslio to insure tlM 
mat desideratum which it waa the ai^ect of the FouBdar aad 
Prineipal to supply by an education coagmensurate with the 
exalted destiaies ora landed hilerest 

Chemistry and the other Natural Sciences reeelve paitieular 
attention— lectures with ftiU experimental iilusnatlans bebig eon-" 
nected wlA each course. The aotmic coarse will commence 
with tiie horse, a perfect shelelan of which being provided Ar 
illustration. 

The best (hcilllies are also aUbrded, that those who desire nay 
here acquire a Commercial Education, to the end that tlwy may 
lay the fonadation in youth of a AituM liih that shall be agreea- 
Ide, hnaHhfhli and uswhL 

Fee for the year. 9900, payable seml-aanuatly in advance. This 
sum includes Tuition, Boaid, Washing, Fuel, and Lights. An 
extra charge of $19410 per annum will be made fbr pupils not fhr- 
nlshiag their own bedding aad toilet ftimiture. The modern 
languages $10 each extra per una, as also drawing. 

tliis institutk>n is under tbe patronage of the American Agrfcul- 
tural Institute, the Farmer's Club of the Americaa Institute, aad 
tbe Duchess Agricultural Society. 

Fbr Ihrther partlcuhura, addiesa JOHN WILKINSON, 
PrlBclpal of tlie Dnohess Ag. Institute, Poughkoepsie, N. V~and 

after the 90th of March, of the Mount Airy Agricultural nisd* 

tute, Philadelphia, Pa. _ 

BBFARKMOBS. 

Jas. Gowen, Esq., PhUadnPln Wm. A. Davies, pres*t of Far. 

~ ~ 6tManuflic*riBk.Po*keepalo, 

M. J. Myrrs, prsst Merchant's 

Bank, Poughkeepsie, 
Rev. H.6. Ludlow, Po*k<>ep8le, 



Robert Bwlng, Esq., ** 
Zebedee Cook. Era., N. Y., 
Thos. McElrafli, Bmi., ** 
J. D. WOUaidoa^Esq., N. T 



R«v. F. A. Fariey, Brooklyn, N. Y. Rev. A. Polhemus, Hopewell, 



8am*l Allen, Esq.. N. Y., 

6. A. Amanx. Esq., 

C. H. P. McLellan, PriiKlpal, 

PoagtaJMepsIa Female Aaa 

demy, 
Geo. Vail, Esq, Troy, N. Y., 
Bei4. P. Johnson, Esq., Al- 



H. wind, Esq., Nawbuigh, 

N. Y., 
Chas. Bertlett, Principal, Col> 

leglate School, Fa*feMVrta, 

/V». bf, 1948. 



N.Y., 
Rev. 8. MaadevlUe, Lagrange, 

N.Y. 
Hon. Alfted Conkliug, Auburn, 
Robt. Parley, Esq., Boston, 

Mats., 
Wm. C. Gibbs, ex-governor of 

Rhode bland, Nowportjt. L, 
Gea W. Dobbh^ Biq., Baltl- 

move, 
R. W. Ctnokshaak, Jr., Sf. 

Johnci New Bntacwick. 



ADVBRTISfiMENTS. 
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AQRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND 8EED3. 

RUOOLES, NOURSE k MASON, 

Inventors and Blaiiwfiietiirexs ef the Oentane 

Bugle Ptow", 

WOULD Inronn the pubUc, that their hitherto muqualUi stock 
of Agricalturel and Horticuitunl Tools, Machines and Seeda, at 
aulney-Hall Agriealtnral Wurehottte and Seed Sion, (over the 
ftuir.cy Maricet), Sonth Marliet strrst, Boetoo, Mdss., U very 
much ani urged and Improved in quantity and variety. 

Within the past year ihey have done ninck to iniprove their 
IV«ip Department by constmctlnK mora patterns of Eagle, Eafrle 
Cieir-Sharpeala||, llili-Side, and Sub-Soil Plowst embindng addi- 
Uonal gixee ^improved forme and fixturee. 

At the moot full, perfect trial and investigation of plows ever 
had in this country, held in Essex Ca, Mms., tlie Judging Com- 
mittee, in speaking of the Improved Eagle Plow, to which they 
vaanimonsly awarded the highest premium, say :— *' As near as 
we can ascertain, this Plow combines all the good qaaliUes maoi- 
fMied la all the others, wiih some pecallar to itself; and 
further, our atleution was called to the quality of (he eastings 
on the Plows of Roggles & Co., their JiMisA and durabOUy, 
Their appearance Is certainly more perfect than anything we 
have elMwhere seen. The proeesa of Chilling the Point, the 
entira edge of the share and ilange or base x^ the landside, 
elves a permanence and dnrability to the work that renders It of a 
decidedly superior character, and we think there is no liazard 
la saying that the value of the parts thus made is more than 
wnibled by the process." 

The following is a copy of their table showing the eomparauve 
amount of power in pounds, required to operate the different 
plows s— ^ 

MediuM' Sized Ploves. 



WInslow* 



of Danven, 463 lbs. 



Rugj(les&Co*s.,«if Worcester, 412 ** 
Prouty At Go's^ of Boston, dS6 
Howard^ of Jlii«ham, 4LS 



Lof^ft-BiTed Plewe. 

WIns1ow*s of Danrers, 513 lbs. 

Ruggles 4b Co*a, Eagl<>, of Worcester, 435 ** 
Prouty & Co*s., Sod A. of Boston, 487 " 
Howard^s, of Bingham, 460 '' 

Ib 1646 Uie first premiums were a^vRrded to competitors who 
«ied Plows made by Ruggles, Nonrse, and Mason, at Plowing 
Matches in the following named counties, to wit : Essex, Mld- 
tflesez, Worcester, Hampshire^ and Berkshire, in Mass. ; Orleans 
and Windham, Vi. ; Kennebec, Me. ; Litchfield and Hartford, 
Oonn.: Prince George^s and .Montgomery counties, Md. 

At tlie Cattle Shows held in 1847, the following Premiums 
were won by plowmen with Plows manufactured by Ruggles, 
Kovrse A; Mason r^ — 

ESSEX COVHTY, Wk9S. 

Single-Team, 1st Premlam, Plow, Bngle New 9. 

<* ** 2d Premium, '* Eagle Km 9. 

" " 3d Premium, " Eagle No. % 

Donble-Tbam, Ist Premium, ** Eagle No. 95. 

u u . sdPremlnm, *' Eagle Sward B. 

" ** 8d Prmiiam, '« Eagle No. S6 

Horse-Team, 1st Premlam^ ** S^gte No. 2. 

"^ " 9d Piemluui, <• Engle No. 2. 

« •^ 3d Premium, » Ragle No. 2 

Snb-Solling ,1st Premium, " Eagle S. 8. No. 1. 

MIDDLESEX COUNTY, MASS. 

dlDfle-Team, 1st Premlmn, Plow, Eagle No. S. 

Double-Team, 1st Premlam, do Eagle No. 20, 

do do • 2d Premlam, do Eagle Na 20. 

do do 4th Premium, do Eagle Nok 35. 

Horse-Team, 1st Premlam, do Eagle No. 2. 

BRISTOL COUNTY, MASS. 

Single-Team, Ist Premium, Plow, Sward C. 

do do 2(1 Prouilum, do Engle No. 2. 

do ilo 4ih Prenilnju, do F'agle No: 2. 

Double-Team, Isl Prenifhoi, do Eagle No. 30 

BARNSTABLE COUNTY, MASa 

SiBgle-T 'am, 1st Premium, Plow, Eagle No. 2. 

Doable T^an, Ist Premium, do Eagle No. 2. 

do do X 3d Premium, do En^le No. 3. 

Hori!e-Team, 1st Premium, do Setf-Sh'ng No. 3. 

HAMPDEN COUNTY, MAS& 

Stngle-Taam, 1st Preniinm, Plow, Eigle No. 2 
do do 2d Premium, do Eagle Na 1 
do do 0th Prmluni, do Eagle No. 2. 

BERKSHIRE COUNTY, MASS. 

Ux Premium, ami 7 others. Plows, Eagle N >s. 1. and 2. 
1»| Prem'.nm for the best Plows. 

HAMPSHIRE COUNTY, MASS. 
Blnile-Ten'n. > 1st Premium, Plotv, Kagle Na 2. 
only, k<*hI. s tth Pr«»m'um. do E»igio No. 2. 
8th Premium, d . Eagle No. 2. 



MBRHIMACK COUNTY, N. H. 

Single-Team, ) Ist Premium, Plow, Engle No. 2. 
only, used. > 2d Premium, do Eagle No. 20. 
3d Premium, do Eagle No. 3. 

WASHING rON COUNTY, VT. 

1st Premlam, Plow, Eagle No. 3. 

HARTFORD COUNTY, CONN. 



1st Preniiuhi, Plow, 
2d Premium, do 
3d Premium, do 



Eagle No. 25. 
Eagle No. 2. 
Sward D. 



ROCHESTER, MONROE CO., N. Y. 

Horae-Team, > Ist Premlam Plow, Sward C. 
only, used. ) 2d. Premium, do Eagle Sm, 25. 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY, MD. 

1st Premium ftar Three-Hone size, Eagle No. 2S. 

1st Premlam One do do Self-8hp*ner No. 1. 
They have also coastracted a series of new psttenis of Plows, 
of various sixes and forms (some with wrougiit jimold plates, 
shares, or poinU) expressly calculated for the diftient kinds 
and melkode of cultivation practiced in the Southern States, and 
which embrace all the alteratloas which a ioqg and thorough 
inve» ligation, and more extended acquaintance with sonihern 
cnltiiie has suggestrd, to render peculiarly adapted t» the plant- 



As all of the most Important articles In their assortment are 
mannfaetared by themselves, and eepeclallfjbr tfieir own trade 
at their extensive manufactory at WoaoasTaa, under their own 
personal supervision, and being Importers direct, of all necesoary 
foraign articles in the line, thev ard et abied to otter an anasaal 
variety of Implementa of odmMUed evperioritif^ and on the most 
advantageous terms. 

Tlieir stock of seede is latsed speolally fbr their trade by re- 
liable, and experienced Amencmi and European groweis, and are 
wamnteti f^eah and true to their names. 

Their prices being uniform, purchasem can rely en having all 
orders executed on as favorable terms, and promptly, as though 
tliey wera personally present. 

Dealers supplied on the most odvantageoos and Indaclng 
terms. 

A. B. Allen 4b Co., N. York City; H.L. Eipery, Albany N. Y. ; 
and R. L. Allen, N. Orleans, agents. Other houses and dealen 
at most of the principal cities and towns throogh the cooniry 
keep oar plows and other Implements fhim this establishment. 

«** As it is impraotieable here, tpt give a iletaUed lixt of arti- 
cles c-mbraced In so great a variety, the proprietors propose to 
forward tgratis) to persons requeetlng th«n, by mall, or otherwise, 
descriptive catalogoes of hnplements and see d s , of aearty 100 
pages, embellished with cats <m tools, and containing brief direc- 
tions for sowing, planting, and culture, with rules fbr the applica- 
tton of guano, plaster, and bone dost *, and remarks on soils and 

Sowing, with general observatkins, list of Agricultural and 
orticttltaral PablleatloBS, ttc., &c. mh2t 
Feb. lOrJk, 1848. ^ 

FINE WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 

THE Bubscrlbeni take this method to infhrm their friends and 
the public, that they have received, by late arrivals from Europe, 
a large invoice of FINE WATCHES, eonsUtingof CHRONOME- 
T£R:9, DUPLEX, LEVER, and HORIZONTAL ESCAPE- 
MENTS, tiwether with a fbw WATCHES of an cnliroly DIF- 
FERENT CONSTRUCTION fhMU any that have ever bees 
offered for sale in this covntry. 

In recommeBding the above-naawd WATCHES to the public, 
the subscffben hanrd nothing in sayfaig that, withoat any «x- 
eeptkm, they are the finest ana most perlect pieces of meclwnism 
ever manufactared. The perfbrmanee of those they have already 
sold In this dty has equaled their mcM saogaiue expectatioue. 

In connretioii with the above, they have a large assortment of 
WATCHES OF EVERY VARIETY, STYLE. AND PRICE, lo. 
gether with an extensive assortment of JEWELRV. SILVER 
WARE, COUNTING-HOUSE CLOCiUSy 4ke. For sale at prices 
which cannot fkil to prove acceptaiile to the purchaser. 

SAMUEL HAf^MONDAt CO., 
Importen and RepaTreis of W^atches, 

m3l* • 44 Merchants* Exchange, Willlaui st. N Y. 



POUDRETTE. 

THE Lodi Manofhctnring Company offer for sale a large qnan- 
tity of their New and Improved Poudrette. freshly mannfaetared 
at the following rates, viz.— one barrel $2 ; two barrels $3.50 ; 
three barrels ^ ; seven barrels and upwards at 91-60 per barrel. 
At the Factory, on the Ilackcnsack Riven near ^ew York, where 
veasels drawing 7 feet of water can come, it will be pat on board 
of boats orwtigomifor 26 cents per bushel In buUc— #1J0 per 
barrel. No chaige fbr cartagi*. or banels. Two barrels per sere 
sulHee fbr one appHeatlon la the hiH, on com. Ofilce of the Com 
l»ny, SO Liberty street. New York, snd for sale by 

f A. B. ALLEN, de CO., Agents, 187 Water street. 

WATiR~RAJM8i 
A SUPERIOR ortiele of Water Raps for Sale. Priee %n to 
•19. A. E. ALLEN It CO-rlST Water strwt, N. T. 
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SMITH'S NEW AND IMPROVED BUFFALO 
8EEDLINQ POTATOES. 

OOMf RISINO several wvrts of PiiikeyM, Rusaets. PurptoK, 
R«{bt Whiter, Raferlpen, Orange, and oiheca not- yet ftilly deve- 
loped. All purely Seedllnf— ine product of a cnrefal and cxpen> 
•tvo experiment ot'tiix yeara w|tii the aeed from theJialla and its 
Seediingi In alternatH recipmemi onlture. Rui/troeitl, bocanse in 
eaeh rotation Uw seed Iniiirovea the Seedlings, and the Seed 
lings the seed. Ky thii method of caltiire these potatoes have 
acquired a heulthy :ind early character, are very productive and 
of the finest aualiiy. Having been for so many yean in sacces- 
slon planted in April (in their seed), and eaiiy harvested, tliey 
have become eorutitutionaOy what they are, and wllh early 
planting, early digging, dry and airy storage, they will prove 
tound ana dura&Je^-and the method continued, the development 
of new varieties and Improveiiients will also continae. 

Also, N. S SMITH'S NEW AND IMPROVED BUFFALO 
SfiEDLING POTATO SEED This seed was gathered In the 
balh last Septemb-sr fnim a faiir-ncre crop of Seedlings, ftom 
improved seed sown in April last. Six years alternate recipro- 
cal cul:;»ti with Its Seediluj^, has giveih it an earty and very 
jn-cdw live character. It wrill prodace Seedlings of the slse of 
small birds* rgg^, as early as May. Season fhvorabte, with 

Sood cuUnro, it wUl prodace the first season sown, about 900 
ushclrt p«;r acre, a good proportion of marketable siae, snfflclently 
maiuro fur the table, and seed balls In abundance. Tnben of 
the weight of 13 os. wer« quite common among the yonng Seed- 
lings last fall, and on the roots of many single planu were found 
fully set and growing, hundreds of Seedliiiis, though when so 
iiamerous, mostly small. In addition, this saed is Impregnated 
(by Uie pollen In the blows) with choice varloties, late from 
Uermnny, England, South America, Albany, Illinois, and home 
mHrkotii-:-mostiy Seedlings, Interspmved for that parpose In the 
Held ; and it will rapreaent, when caltivatad, aU the distinct va- 
rieties grown In that Arid, besides an araoslnc floak of noctllng, 
tinting, and originality. The seed may be sown In Anril like to- 
niatos. In ft warm bed. Bleached cotton cloth, (ackod on frames 
for potato beils. Is better than glass. The beds should open to 
warm rains and to all warm weather. The same hands in a 
given time wUi transplant with the yonng plnn^ more ground 
than can be planted with tubers. {Particular directions accom- 
pany the seed). These potatoes and seed were rapreaentod at 
the last two State and County Agricultural Faini and the first 
prrmmms awarded them. The culdvation of these potatoes and 
their «ee«l will be coiitlnaed at BofiUo with everv possible Im- 
provexuent. SeedtinffK of approved varieties eafefnliy packed In 
Ahatf, and deUversd at the wharf or depot In BuflaJo, $6 ner 
bnshn!— ^iO per barrel. Transportation safe from frosts afler 
February. Seed per paper— suAclent to prodace 10 bushels^ 
91, with directions. It maybe conveyed by nail with double 
postage. ' Orders and eommvnlcaCions, post paid, will receive 
inmiipt attention. N. 8. SMITH. 

ISugah, Jaiu l^k ISiS. 
Kxtract fr«m the Report of the CommitUe on VegeUUt at tho 
last New York State Fair, 

'*The committee on vegetelil' s have reported, that for the great- 
est and best varieties of seedling potatoes of approved varieties, 
they award die pramlum of ten dollars rflO) to No. 73. presented 
by the Rev. N. S. Smith, of BnfiSdo, who has favi-red us with 
the laanner of their cultivation and pso^nctlon. He lias been 
six yean cultivating thc>m fhim the balls that grow on top of the 
vlnni ; his method Is the alternate plaotinc <tf the seed and tnber 
er potato, taking earo to select always the oeit varieties. He has 
presented at the Fair as a specimen of his crop this season, 
thirty variedes of seedlhig^ all of them evidently of fine ooallty. 
His specimens of dris year% seedilafs, ftom the seed of bis best 
seedling!, are very fine. He presently ahN>, fine specimens of 
seedlhtgs from seed ^ seedltogs grown last year in PruMia, 
Genminy, and fine varieties late from South America. Mr. 
flmiiL Is confident, and the judges fi&vor the opinion, that in his 
experiments a great Improvement in the potato ii already aecom- 
pfished ; and he hones to be able to ooialn permanMidy. pota- 
toes not only of the finest quality, but perlhedy sound and hardy. 
The iutlgee would recomm«>nd the attention of fanners to bis 
specuaehs on the ground, and also to his mode of cultivation." 

mhlt Signed, David GftAT, Chalnnan. ^ 

AYR8HIRE OATTLJE. ^ f 

THREE Cows, one ball calf, and one yearling bull of the cele 
braled Aymldre cattle for sale. The cows weira selected from the 
beet- herds In Scotiand and Imported by their present owner at a 
heavy cost The bulls are out of the above cows by an Imported 
boll. They nay be seen on the owner's (hm In Connecticut 
rVir fbrther pnrticalars apply to A. B. ALLEN, k, CO., ^T. Y. 



THE AMERICAN AQRICULTURISTf 

PUBLISHED Monthly, by C M. Saxtow, SOS Broadway, New 
York, containing 38 pages, royal octavo. 

TERMS— One Dollar per yoar In advance ; three copies fiir Two 
Dollars ; eight copies for Five Dollars. 

The subscription books of the Agrtcaltnrlst will continae to be 
kept at the old office of publication, 905 Broadway, by CiiAni.Ba 
M. Baxton, of the late firm of Saxtnn ft Mites. 

Travelling Agents wanted, to whom the most liberal eompen- 
be aTio«« 



sation will 



liowed. 



FARM FOR 8ALE, 

SITUATED between two harbors, a short distance fnm a 
inndlnc, In Smithtown, on the nortlierty side of Long Islaiid, SO 
miles from the city of New York. It cont^ns 100 acrss, 00 ef 
which ara tillable, and llie remidnder consisting of thrifty wood- 
land, with a large quantity of locust The prfmises also contain 
a bearing orchard of choice grafted trees. Buildln^B and fences 
in ordinary repair. 

Terms.— 97,000, one half to be paid down, and the balance to 
romiUn on bond and mortgage ; or it may he exchanged fbrpro- 
dticdvo property at f 8.000. Apply to A. B. ALLEN, 167 Water 
street. N. Y. or EDMUND T. SMiTEl, on the prenlses. f3t 

PURE BLOOD MERINO 8HCEP FOR SALE. 

THE subscriber being about to retire ftom the ftrmitig bust* 
ness, ofiAsrs for sale his entire stock of Merino sheep widen have 
been bred with the greatest eare from the best flocks in the coun- 
try. 

Of these, 75 are ewes, now with lamb by a bock srtected fl>on 
the recent Imported flock of John A. Tabitori Esq., of Hartford, 
Conn.— 85 bucks one year old last spring, from the above ewea, 
'sired by the Ramboulllet buck Chancdfior, and SO lambs, the 
Increase of last year, sired by the eelebrated Ramboulllet bock 
Gmndee. now owned bv the Rev. L. C. Bingham, of this place. 
As to purity of blond, fluenees and weight tn fleece, and alieagth 
of constitution, thry are excelled by no Merinos in the coantiy. 
The buck purchased fttNn theieccot importation of Mr. l^ntor 
will also be offlbred for sale. To those.wlsldng to improve tlielr 
sheep, or those wishing to start a new flock, the present oflhrs a 
rare ofqportunity, as they will be sold without reserve. Commu- 
nications addressed to the subscriber will receive iinme<Bafie 
attention. 

TII09. H. CANFIELB. 

WiUitUm, Ft. Jon, im. 1848. iiaSt 

HORN 8H A VINOS. 

BORN SHAVINGS for sale at two cents per lb. They an 
considered more fertilizing than b;ine dust. 

A. B. ALLEN fc CO., 187 Water street. N. Y. 



FRUIT TREEa AND QRAPE VINE8 FOR SALE. 

TWENTY THOUSAND Isabella, CaUwba, and Alexander 
Omae Vines of suitable age and (dae for forming vineyards. 

SiJjOOO Apple, Faar, Poach, Plnm, Cherryi Quince, Apricot, and 
Nectarine Trees, embmctng tlie choicest varieties, for sale In 
lema or small quantities, on the beet temw. 

The trees and vhies will be naolEed so as to go any distance 
svidi the Qtawst safe^, for whleh only a reananaMe ehvge Is 
■^ Utie«,post,e«,Rromply attend^ g^^A^g^ 

mhSt 9M Plna st, Phlladelphta. 
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THE OSAGE ORANGE FOR HEDGES. 

Thx Osage onnge {JUadtmt owaTittaea), known 
also, by the names of " Osage apple," " bow wood," 
and boil d'arc, is indigenous to Arkansas, Texas, 
and Upper Missouri, and may be safely cultivated 
tot hedges or ornament wherever the Isabella grape 
vine will thrive and matare its frait in open air. In 
its natural habitat, the Oeage orange forms a bean- 
tifal, deciduous-leaved tree, often growing to a height 
of 29 to 30 feet, with a trunk from 12 to 18 inches 
in diameter; and in very favomble situations, it 
sometimes attains double these dimensions. The 
Mneral appearance of this tree greatly resembles 
Qiat of the common oran^ ; and when vre viewtbe 
beanty and splendor of its dark, shining foliage, 
large, golden fruit, and the numerous, sharp spines, 
"which the branches present, we are strongly im- 
pressed by the comparison. The in ice of the young 
wood, leaveft, and fruit, consists ot a milky fluid, of 
an acrid or insipid taste, which soon dries, on ex- 
posure to the air, and contains a considerable pro- 
portion of an elastic gnm. The fruit, however, in 
open culture, does not ripen its seeds north of 
!%iladelph>s. 

The most important nse to which the Osage 
orange can be applied, is, for the' forraation of 
hedges ; and there is no pbuil, in our estimation; 
better adapted for this purpose, in any part of the 
country, wnere this tree will thrive. Apprehensions 
have been expressed, by some, that, from its rapid 
CTowth, it will soon become too large for hve 
hedges, which, it is thought will not endure for a 
great length of time. This, however, remains yet 
to be proved. We have no doubt, in our o' 
tninds, that, if a judicious system be puisued, 
trimming and heading down, they will serve 
excellent purpose for twenty, and perhaps thirty 
years; for there ale bedg;es of this plant in the 
vicinity of Cindnnati, which ore ten years old, and 



have thus far proved perfectly hardy, very uni- 
form, neat, and handsome in their appearance, and 
free from the attacks of insects or disease. 

The Osage orange may readily be propagated by 
leeds, from which it will grow sufficiently large in 
three years to form a hedge. It succeeds best on 
land moderately rich, sucn, for instance, as will 
produce good Indian com ; but it will grow in 
almost any soil that is not too moist. The line of 
ground, intended for a hedge, should first be dug and 
well pulverized, say from 12 to IS inches deep, and 
2 feet wide, along the centre of which the 
plants may be set at a distance of one foot apart. 

The seeds, before sowing, should be soaked in 

atcr, in a warm room, for four or five days; or 
they may be mixed with equal parts, by measure, 
of sand, and exposed a few weeks, in open boxes, 

wintry weather, on the sunny side of a buildine, 
order to freeze and thaw. It ia preferable 
them early in the spring, in a garden 
■y, where they will shortly germinate and 
form young plants. These ahonld carefully be 



nursery, where tney will shortly gern: 
in young plants. These shanld car 
weeded or hoed during the first season's growth. 



and transplanted in the hedge line in the month of 
March or April of the foUovring year. 

Cin-TIVATION OF ONIONS.— No. I. 

As the common onion (Jllium eepa), forms one 

of the principal crops of the kitchen garden and Is 

1-. .„.jj,gjyg|y pnitivaled in the field foe the 

. home markets, as well as tbone of the 
Indies and elsewhere, it is important to know 
what kinds are most profltable to raise, their adap- 
tation to particular markets, and the best modes tif 
cultivation. For it is a well-established fact, tlmt 
its mild or strone qualities depend more on climate 
and cultivation aan to any innerent property of the 
onion itself; as those grown in Spain, Fortu^, 
Madeira, Teneriffe, fcc., are more benignant in their 
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PRUNING TREKS. 



iiataie than those cultivated either in the northern t ably good onions, while the stslk supplies a silo- 
parts of Europe or of the United States. cession of bulbs for the next year's planting. 



Furthermore, the inhabitants of warmer climates, 
as in the tropics, who generally require their meats 
and soups highly seasoned, prefer onionv of the 
strongest flavor ; while those of the more temper- 
ate and colder regions, who more freouently eat 
them served up with melted butter or wnite sauce, 
seek the opposite property, mild and sweet. Hence 
the importance of selecting varieties for cultivation, 
that are best suited for any particular market or use. 

Varieties — There are a multitude of varieties or 
sorts of onions in cultivation, among which, the 
following are recommended : — 

1. Blood-Red Strasburg^ or WeathenfiM, a 
very hardy variety, of medium size, inclining to 
flat, valued for its long keeping and strong flavor. 
If is extensively cultivated in tne eastern states for 
export to the West Indies and elsewhere. 

2. Large Yellow Stnuburg^ of an oval form, in- 
clining to flat, and of a strong flavor. It is hardy, 
productive, and keeps well, on which account it is 

highly prized. 

3. aatfer-Skinned, or New England Wkite, kHsX 
variety, of medium size, esteemed for its delicate 
flavor, and is much used for pickling. This onion 
usually sells in the New York markets for prices 
one fourth higher than any other variety. 

4. WhiU Spanish^ Fortufaly or JLttio»— very 
large, globular in form, mild m flavor, but will not 
keep well beyond the end of autumn or early 
winter. 

There are several other kinds of onions more or 
less cultivated, but none of them, in point of profit, 
will excel those described above. 

The Welsh onion {Allium Jishdosum)^ is said to 
be a native of Siberia, and is most hardy in its na- 
ture. This species is a perennial, forming little or 
no bulb, dying down to tne root, in winter, and put- 
ting forth new stalks every spring: whereas, all 
other cultivated sorts never endure beyond the sum- 
mer of the second year. The Welsh onion is 
usually propagatai by seeds, sown in September, 
and when grown, are used as a salad early the next 
spring. 

The potato, or under-ground onion {Jllixun tu- 
berosum)^ which produces no seeds in a cultivated 
state, is a most hardy, prolific species, very mild 
in its quality, and possesses the advantage of per- 
fectly ripening its roots several weeks earlier than 
any other kind. It is propagated by planting the 
bulbs, in March or April, m rows eighteen inches 
apart, ihree inches below the surface, and six inches 
asunder, from bulb to bufb. The plants may be 
weeded and earthed up, as with potatoes, as they 
continue to grow ; and, in the course of the sum- 
mer, a quantity of new bulbs will be formed on 
each parent root, which ikiay be used like those of 
the common kinds. ' "^ * 

The tree, or bulb-topped onion (JUium prolife- 
rum)^ is said to ha^e originated in Canada, where 
the climate is too cold for onions to flower and seed. 
The root, or bulb, when planted in the ground, 
throws up a stalk similar to that of the common 
onion the second season of its growth ; but, instead of 
bearing seeds, it produces numerous small bulbs, 
in or among the umbel of flowers, which, if planted 
in the spring, will increase in size, and form toler- 



General Culture. — The soil most congenial to 
the growth of the onion, in eeneraJ, is a deep, mel- 
lowloam, resting on a dry bottom; and however 
rich it may be, it requires more or less manure for 
every crop. Although this vegetable is an excep- 
tion ii^the rotation of crops, and the same ground 
has been known annually to produce abundantly 
for forty or fifty years, it is deemed preferable, in 
cropping the kitchen garden, to succeed celery, as 
the soil in that state is thoroughly pulverized, and 
usually contains a considerable quantity of unspent 
manure. But even in this case, it is necessary to 
add a liberal coat of the best fermented dung. 

Previous to sowing, the nound should be well 
prepared by digging or plowing, and afterwards 
thoroughly levelled with a harrow or rake. A 
liberal dressing of very old barn-yard, or pig-sty 
manure, should then be slightly worked in, and the 
ground raked even and compressed by a roller, or 
patted with a hoe 3 for, experience has shown, that 
the more the onion mws above the surface, the 
fiMr and better it will keep. The earlier this work 
is done in the spring, the better it will be for the 
crop: and in no case should the sowing be de- 
layed beyond the middle of April or the first of May. 

The (;round being tlius prepared, may next be 
divided into beds four feet wide, with one-foot alleys 
between, for garden culture, and then marked off in 
shallow drills, from seven to twelve inches apart, 
into which the seed may be thinly sown (say, half 
an inch apart), and firmly trodden in with the foot. 
Next, a small quantity of fine earth, from the 
alleys, may be sprinkled over the seed, and finally 
evened with a coarse-toothed rake. For field cul- 
ture, where many acres are to be seeded at one time, 
these beds may be evenly sown broad-cast, but not 
too thick, after which, tney should be compressed 
by a roller, or trodden with the feet, and then slight- 
ly covered with fine earth from the alleys and 
levelled with a rake. In raking the beds, the teeth 
of the implement should be set wider apart than 
usual, otherwise the seed will be drawn into heaps 
and cause Irregularity in the crop. 

In ordinary culture, four or nve pounds of seed 
are sufficient to sow an acre ; but, in raising onions 
for pickling[, double of these quantities will be re- 
quired, as It is desirable that the bulbs may be 
smaU, and consequently they may grow at less dis- 
tances apart. In the selection of seed, it is of the 
utmost importance to employ that which is no more 
than two yeare old, otherwise, often not more than 
one seed m fifty will' come up. Its (juality may 
easily be tested by forcing a Lttle of it in a hot 
bed, or in warm waterj a day or two before it is to be 
used; and if a small, white point should then 
appear, the seed may t>e pronounced as good. 

Pruning Trees.— It is now a well-established 
truth, that, when a young tree is in a vigorous state 
of growth, and the wood full of sap, just previous 
to its having made any hard wood (say in June or 
July, in most parts of the United States), any branch 
may be tdcen off. without injury. Therefore, al 
this stage of existence of the tree, pruning ma;^ be 
safely pc^ormed, giving its top that shape it is in* 
tended to assume when it attains its full size. 
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ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGBS OF 
SUBSOIL AND TRENCH PLOWING. 

Si7B80iLiNO, we are to undeistand, consists of 
loosening the eround below the depth it is ordina^ 
rily disturbed by common tiUage. A heavy plow 
is first run alon^ the field, say from six to ten 
inches deep, and is then followed, in the bottom of 
the same furrow, by a subsoil plow, which has no 
mould board, stirring the soil to a depth of six or 
eifl^t inches more. 

The reasons generally stated in faror of this 
eystem, by its advocates, are the follow- 
ing : — 1st. That where there are drains in a field, 
suDsoil plowing facilitates the escape of water into 
these drains. 2d. It deepens tiie actual thickness 
or amount of soil to the extent of from eight to six- 
teen inches ; thereby affording double nourishment 
to the crops. 3d. It increases the heat or tempera- 
ture by lessening evaporation. 4th. In dry sum- 
mers, when cro]^s are parched, the increwed thick- 
ness of soil, which causes the roots to penetrate to 
a greater depth than usual, enables the crop to 
wiuistand the drou||;ht 

The chief objections urged acainst subsoiling are, 
1st. The extra labor of men and horses. 2d. Fkotn 
the tardiness of the operation, it drives out of sea- 
son the other work of the farm. 8d. On light, 
leachy soils, it is attended with little or no benefit, 
but on the contrary, is injurious in causing rains 
and liquid manure to descend more readily beyond 
the reach of the roots of the plants. 

By trench flowing^ tiie soil is cast up to the sur- 
face, and is either benefitted or injured thereby, ac- 
cording to the nature. of its constituents and the 
manner in which it is inched, after it is turned up. 
For instance, there is often contained in subsoils, a 
considerable proportion of matter, called by chem- 
ists, protoxide ^ iront which is readily dissolved 
by raia water, and in that state, is poisonous to 

SWts, if directly applied to their roots; but if 
^ese subsoils are opened to the influences of the 
atmosphere, this substance will gradually be con- 
verted into peroaeide of iron (common red iron rust), 
and may be applied to crops vnthout injury. It 
often happens, also, that some subsoils embrace 
fragments of rocks containing sulphur combined 
wiu iron (sulphuret of iron), which, on exposure to 
the atmosphere, is changed into green vitriol or 
common copperas (sulplmte of iron), and in that 
state 18 quite as unfit for the food of plants as the 
potoxide of iron. Both of tiie two last-named salts, 
nowever, when brought into contact with lime, or 
any of tiie alkaline carbonates, are easily decom- 
posed, changing the iron into a peroxide, which is 
not only harmless to plants, but in some cases bene- 
ficial to them. The sulphuric acid, contained in the 
coppeiasi also, at once combines, in definite pro- 
portions, with the lime, or other alkaline bases, 
niead upon the soO, and forms in one case, sul- 
pnate of lime (gypsum or planter), and in others, 
solphates of so£^ potash, «c., according to the na- 
ture of the alkaline carbonate implied, the fertilizing 
influences of which are too wdi known to require 
repetition here. Hence, the good efieots which often 
occur from abundant top-dressings with air-slaeked 
lime, or of wood ashes, carbonates of soda, potash, 
fcc., on land that has been trenched or dee^flv plowed. 
If a soil be sandy, graveUy, or light, with little or 



no sod on its surface, or vegetable matter beneath, 
no particular advantage wiU result from trenching, 
unless there be plowed undera liberal supply of coarse 
barn-yard manure — green clover, vetches, buck- 
wheat, or weeds— dry leaves, grass, stubble, straw, 
or some compost rich in animal and vegetabk salts ; 
and then it will often become necessary to add a 
slight top dressing of guano, poudrette, or some 
stimulating manure, in order to give vifor to the in- 
fant plants. But if the upper soil be deep, and is 
interwoven with the roots of mas, weeds, &c., it 
may be turned under to a aeplh of ten inches 
to a foot ; and so lon^ as this vegetable matter re- 
mains in the soil, it will serve as a proper 
food for other plants. In short, if due atten- 
tion be paid to the application of plaster, lime, 
a^hes, vegetable and animal manures, if the ^und 
be hot and sandy, trench plowing will make it cool 
and moist; and if it be strong and clayey, it will 
open it and keep it loose, rich, and mellow. 

For an interesting article on pulverization of the 
S(h1, see page 196 of our sixth volume, 

• - — '___« 
AGRIOULTUILB OF THE CHINESE.— Na 4. 

Hemp, or MA^ and (Mer Fibrous Productions. — 
Among the fibre-bearing plants of (Jhina, there is a 
species of urtica [m&], both wild and cuMivatedf 
that grows from one to two yards in height, and 
produces a strong fibre, in the bark, which is pre- 
pared by the natives, and sold for the purpose of 
making cable and ropes, (a) 

Another strong fibre is obtained from the biacis 
of a palm tree, cultivated on the hill sides of 
Chusan, as well as in similar situations ail over the 
province of Chekiang. These articles answer the 
purposes to which they are applied extremely well ; 
but the ropes made from the Manilla hemp is of much 
sreater strength and durability, (b) From the 
bracts of this same palm, the natives of the norUi 
make what they call a <o-e, or garment of leavesi 
and a hat of the same material, which they put on 
during rainy weather; and althoujph they lo(^ 
comical enough in the dress, still it is an exeeUent 
protection from wind and rain. In the south of 
China the so-^ is made from the leaves of the bam- 
boo and other broad-leaved grasses. 

(a) The md, if we can rely upon the account of 
Tingqua^s "Outlines," illustrating the cultivation 
of hemp and the manufacture of grass doth, as 
published in a late number of the (Jhinese Reposi- 
tory, may be found in alropst every description of 
fabric — ^in the largest caMes of the junks, and even 
in the choicest textures of clothing, worn by the 
luxurious classes. Like silk, it is an article of uni- 
versal consumption with the Chinese. 

This plant IS representf)^ aA.iuai annual, of easy 
production, sown m February, and gathered in Au- 
gust. It grows on dry, hilly soil, like tea, in every 
variety of climate, aQ over the empire, and may be 
cultivated in a similar manner as tbe common hemp 
is wiUi us. The seed is carefully collected, dried 
in the sun, and put up closely in jars, in order to 
preserve it from injury, in which state, it is probable 
It might be brought to this country, without losing- 
its power of germination. We would, therefore, 
recommend that some of our agricultural friends^ 
who are engaged in the China trade, procure a small 
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Mtcel of this Heed for ezperimeQt in the United 
Slates. 

(£> The Manilla hemp is the product of a species 
af musa, hirbly piized and in great demand 
amoDgst all tbe Hhippingof the East Indies, for 
cables and ropes, llie Fhilippice Islands, also, 
produce a vegetable called " pine-apple plant," the 
fibre of which, is manufactured and onbroidered 
into a beautiful cloth, generallj known in the shops 
ol the natives by the name of piAa. This plant 
would doubtless grow in sooie of our soutnem 
stales, and is worthy of a trial. 

THE SHORT-HORN COW-ELLEN KIRBY. 

Tbs following cut was politely furnished us by 
Mr. Sands, of the American Fanner. It is the por- 
trait of the Short-Hora cow, Ellen Eirby, the prof^- 
erty of Col. H Capron, of Laurel Factory, 
Maryland, ft was bred by James Gowen, Esq., of 
PeDDeylTania. 



SHELL AND CORAL SANDS FOR MANURE. 
A oENTLEHAN Well scquaioled with the shores of 
Florida and of the Bahama Islands, informs us, that 
in many places, they are composed entirely o£ the 
fragments of broken, or comminuted coral, shells, 
infusoria, &c., the supply of which, isinexhanstible, 
and would subserve the purpose of manuring all 
the cultivated lands in tbe Atlantic slates, for 
tiioneands of years. The cost of procoring this 
sand, and delirerinKJt at any of our seaports, south 
of Boston or New York, he thinks would not ex- 
ceed S3 or f4 the hundred bushels; and if it weis 
brought here, as ballast, from Key West, or Nassau, 
New Providence, it could be afiorded for much less. 
This is a subject, we tbint, worthy of investiga- 
tion, and recommeod thai experimeots be tiiej, oa 
a limited scale, by aui agricnllnrists, both at the 
north and at the south. 

It is well known that shell sand has been used 
for agricuttuial purposes, in the north of Ireland, for 
one hnndred and 
fifty years; and for 
nearly the same 
lengili of lime, it has 
been carried acroea 
to the apposite coast 
of Galloway, i d Scot- 
land, with die view 
of improving the 
land there. In Brit- 
tany, on the coast of 
France, it is applied 
in lain quantities to 
the clayey soils and 
to marsny rrass laula 
with modi advan- 
tage, and is carried 
fal inland for simi- 
lar purposes. The 
quantity applied to 
each acre variee from 

10 to 16 lODB. 

On the coast of 
Normandy, thero is 
a kind of mealy- 
looking sea sand, 
TBI Short-Horn Cow-Ellen Kirbt.-Fio. 25. compcwcd of misute 

'crystals of carbo- 



Col. Capron is one of the most spirited fanners 
and stock breeders in Maryland ; and he writes an 
well as he farms. He has recently contributed a 
series of excellent articles to the American Fanner, 
which we have perused with mnch interest, as well 
as with profit. We hope, as he continues to drive 
tbeplow, thathewill not forget to wield his pen. 

PSOPIR TUCX FOR SLADOHTKRIIfO AltllULS. It 

has lately been discovered, by a French chemist, 
that the fle«h of animals, which are killed in the 
latter part of the night, will keep much lotiger, 
withont salting, than it will when they are kiUed 
in the day time. This proves that the flesh is 
better fitted for keeping, when the life and blood 
are taken from tbe animal, ~' *'■" *■ — ■'- * 



is the lowest, and the respiration the least 
tive. Henc* the reason that l£e flesh from animals, 
diat have been highly heated, or hard driven, will 
•caicely keep at all. 



of broken limbs and claws of small 
nimals, and of the shells or sheaths of 

numberless infurosia, which is extensively used on 

light sandy soils with good results. 
A sample of shell sand, taken from the island of 

Isla, on toe west coast of Scotland, and examined 

by Professor Johnston, consisted of the following 

ingredients :— 
Alumina and oxide of iron, .... 69.7 

Carbonate of lime 34.0 

Fhosphaie of lime, ....... 0.3 



100.0 
a nature to shell 
afresh state, 



Coral sand, which is si 
sand, is preferred by the farmer i 
probably, because it contains both more ntuiiii: luiu 
more animal matter than after it has been exposed 
for some tine to the air. Payen and Boussiogault, 
it will be recollected, aaaibe the relative maounng 
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powers of different substances when applied to lind, 
oy the quantity of ammonia or nitrogen, which they 
severally contain, and thus, compared with farm- 
yard manure, attribute to shell and coral sands the 
following relative values : — 
100 lbs. of farm-yard manure, contains 

" of nitrogen, 0.40 lb. 

" of coral sand (merl), " . . 0.51 *« 
" of shell sand (trez), " . . 0,13 *• 
That is to say, so far as the action of these biib- 
stances is dependent upon the nitroeen they contain, 
fresh coral sand is nearly one third more valuable 
than an equal weight of farm-yard manure, while 
the shell sand is only equal in virtue to one third 
of its weight of the same kind of manure. 

A sample of fine infusorial sand, which is highly 
prized by the local farmers on the coast of Nor- 
mandy, as analyzed by Professor Johnston, con- 
sisted of the following ingredients : — 

Organic matter, 5*06 

Chloride of sodium (common salt), . . 1*01 

Gvnsum (plaster), 032 

Chloride of calcium, 0*73 

Magnesia, trace. 

Carbonate of lime, . . . . . . .43*50 

Alumina, 017 

Oxide of iron, 1'20 

Oxide of manganese, trace. 

Insoluble silicious matter, . . . . 47'69 



99-68 



From this analysis, Professor Johnston thinks 
that the value of this mealy sand does not depend 
solely upon the lime (43i per cent.) it contains, but 
is derived, in some measure, also, from the 5 per 
cent, of organic matter, and the 2 per cent, of sol- 
uble salts, which are present in it. It is remarka- 
ble, also, for containing nearly half its weight (48 
per cent.) of silicious matter in the state of an ex- 
ceedingly fine Dowder. Its value, therefore, over 
the coarser shell sand, consists in its organic mat- 
ter and soluble salts, and in the minute state of 
division in which its particles are found. This fine 
powdery state enables it to be mixed more minutely 
with a clayey soil ; causes an equal weight to go 
farther ; and prevents it from opening and render- 
ing still lighter the more sandy soils, in the manner 
eoarse fragments of shells would be apt to do. In 
Normandy, it is generally applied in the form of 
compost, and is extensively mixed with farm-yard 
manure, which it is said greatly to improve. 

Premium List of the New York State Ag- 
ricultural Society. — As this list published at 
length would occupy about eight pages of the Ag- 
riculturist, we forbear to insert it. About $6,500 
will be awarded at the coming show for premiums. 
This is nearly twice as much as has ever before been 
g^ven. The premiums for foreign stock, &c., are 
also very liberal. We hope this will encourage the 
friends of agriculture in the neighboring states, and 
in Canada, to come out with anj'tning they may think 
worthy of public show. Those who wish to see the 
list for the coming year, in full, can have it by ad- 
dressing B. P. Johnson, Esq., Secretary of the So- 
ciety, at Albany. The show is to take place at 
Bufido, in September. Great preparations are mak- 
ing for it, and we have no douot it will be the largest 



and most interesting yet held. All the hotel keepers 
(thirty-four in numoer), have entered into an agree- 
ment not to charge more than from 75 cents to $2 
per day, for board and lodging. 

LONG ISLAND LANDS.~No. 3. 

By referring to page 347, of our sixth volume* 
it will be seen, that, from the analy.sis giveh of a 
specimen of soil taken from the vicinity of Hicks- 
ville, near the Long Island Railroad, the lands in 
that region are deficient in inorganic matter and 
alkalies or alkaline earths ; and that the nature of 
the great mass of soil of this part of the island, from 
the surface downwards, is composed of so large an 
amount of washed sand and loose pebbles, that 
a large proportion of all soluble manures sinks be- 
low the reach of the roots of plants, in a very 
short period, rendering it difficult for the farmer to 
increase the fertility of this land without frequent 
applications of manure. 

The question now arises, whether these lands, 
including the tract of country * between Jamaica 
and River Head, can profitably be cultivated, and if 
so, by what means this object can be attained, and 
what class of crops are to be grown. This subject 
has been well investigated, the lands having been 
personally examined, and numerous inquiries made 
of those most familiar with their history and pre- 
sent condition, and have been eye witnesses of the 
most important experiments that have been 
tried, with the view of increasing their fertility. 
With these facts before us, we have come to the 
conclusion that these lands cannot be made per- 
manently profitable^ without a sufficient outlay 
for cW, marl, and several kinds of manure, to nt 
them for market gardens, apple orchards, or other 
fruits. In order to effect this, the following plans 
are suggested not with the intention of experiment- 
ing on an extensive scale, but with the object of try- 
ing a fev7 acres at first, and if these prove success- 
ful, it is a matter that will for ever after take care 
of itself. 

These lands may be cla.ssified under two gejeral 
heads ; namely, praries, or those nearly or quite 
destitute of bushes or wood, as Hempstead Plain ; 
and oak barrem^^ as those situated between Farm- 
ingdale and River Head. As these lands will re- 
quire somewhat different management— the first two 
)'ear8, it is deemed necessary to treat of them sepa- 
rately. 

1 . Prarie Laiul. — ^Wherever the surface of these 
lands consists of a good sod of matted bushes or the 
roots of grass, the first year, a fair crop of potatoes 
may be raised, with no other outlay for manure than 
40 to 70 bushels of leached ashes per acre, at a cost 
of $5 to $9, or a corresponding value of unleached 
ashes mixed with oyster-shell lime. The ff round may 
be plowed early in the spring and planted with pota- 
toes, the usual way, with the hilis three feet apart, 
applying 40 bushels of leached ashes to the acre, or 
half a pmt to each hill. In the course of the sea- 
son, they should' be cultivated, earthed up, and har- 
vested, as soon as they are ripe. Or, the ancient 
mode may be adopted of turning up four-furrow 
ridges, lymg back to back, 3 feet, 4 inches apart, 
from centre to centre, and planting very small potato 
sets, 9 inches asunder, in the middle of each ridge. 
In the latter case, 70 bushels of leached ashes may oc 
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applied to the acre or about one giU to each set. 
After this, the potatoes may be hoed, earthed up, 
and harvested tne usual way. By either of these 
modes, a crop of excellent potatoes can be raised, 
which, if sold at ordinary prices, in the New York 
markets, wiU be attendea with some profit. 

Should the potatoes be of an early sort, and dug 
by the end of July, a bushel of buckwheat may be 
sown on the same ground, which should be plowed 
under, as soon as it is in full flower. In this con- 
dition, the ground should lie until the next spring, 
when it may be planted with Indian corn, three 
feet apart between the rows and two feet between 
the hills. In order to give the com an early start, 
114 bushels of well-fermented stable or barn-yard 
manure should be applied to the acre (about a pint 
to each hill), or an equal amount, in value, of 
guano or poudrette. Four kernels ma^ at first be 
planted in a hill, and the number of spires in each 
may be reduced to three, at the time of weeding or 
first hoeing, which may neatly be done without 
cultivator or plow.. In July, at the time of the 
second hoeing, a cultivator, or double mould- 
board plow, may be run between the rows, and 
a fish (7,365 moss-bunkers to an acre), dropped 
in the furrow midway between each pair of hnls. 
The surface of the soil should next be slightly 
moved and levelled with the hoe, covering over the 
fish to a depth of three or four inches, without form- 
ing any mould or hill. By these means, a good 
crop of corn may be raised, with a tolerably fair 
profit. 

The land, by the time the corn crop is removed, 
will have been sufficiently broken and subdued, to be 
prepared for more permanent use. The next step we 
would recommend, is, to spread upon the surface of 
each acre, late in autumn or early in winter of 
the same year, 2,000 bushels of marl or strong clay, 
where it should remain exposed, during the winter, 
to the action of the frost. Early in the spring of 
the third year, this marl or clay should be plowed 
under, while moist or wet, to a depth of about a 
foot, in order to form a permanent bed for retaining 
moisture and the solvent parts of manures. This hav- 
injg been done, with the addition of a liberal dressing 
oiguano, or stable manure, the ground will have been 
in a suitable condition for planting fruit trees, the 
cultivation of garden vegetables, or for tiie rotation 
of general crops. 

2. Oak Barrens, — In subduing and enriching 
this class of lands, a very different course must be 
pursued, the first season, from that recommended to be 
Mopted in renovating the prairies. For, as little or 
no sod exists on their surface, and only a scanty 
portion of vegetable matter of ahy kind, except 
bushes, the potato crop had better be dispensed 
with, and measures taken to produce a growtii of 
buckwheat, to be plowed under, as soon as it is in 
flower, preparatory to a crop of Indian com the 
second year. [ 

Any time previous to the first of July, the bushes 
may be mown, or grabbed uj> close jto the ground, 
chopped fine, and collected mto small heaps, in or- 
der to dry. Towards the latter end of that month, 
a day or two before sowing the buckwheat, the 
ground may be broken up with a four or six-ox team, 
plowing under all the leaves and young sprouts 
Ibat may exist on the surface at the time ; and, when 



five or six furrows have been turned up, the dry 
brush wood may be compactly piled in small heapsy 
'on the newly-plowed ground, and set on fire. As 
' soon as they become well ignited, these heaps may 
gradually be covered with earth, beginning at the 
bottom, and closine at the top, leaving one or more 
air holes near the base, according to tne state of the 
wind, in order to keep up combustion. By diese 
means, the brash wood will smoulder away, and in 
due time, will be converted into ashes and charcoal, 
which may be evenly spread on the surface of the 
field, at the sowing of tne seed, to enrich the soil. 
If the labor of covering the bnush wood with earth, 
is thought to be too great, it may be bumed in the 
open air (although evidently at a great loss), 
scattering what asnes remain over the ground for 
the benefit of the crop. 

In burning over thin, gravelly, or sandy soils, 
containing much vegetable matter, great precaution 
should be used, as it often destroys their staple by 
the operation, and dissipates a large proportion of 
their fertilizing substance, in the form of gas or 
smoke, into the air. The numerous fires which 
have spread over these Long Island lands, from time 
to time, depriving them of tne principal part of their 
humus or vegetable mould, is doubtiess the princi- 
pal cause of their present infertility. All such soils, 
therefore, should never be bumt over without well 
weighing the benefits or evils likely to arise there- 
from. In general, on thin, gravelly, or sandy soils, 
the evils or disadvantages will be found to prepon- 
derate. 

The buckwheat being sown, as directed above, 
may be well plowed under as soon as it is in flower, 
for the benefit of the corn crop of the following 
year. Forever after this period, the treatment oi 
these barrens may be precisely the same as that re- 
commended for the plains, with the exception of 
scattering around each hill of com, the second year, 
about a half pint of leached ashes (56 bushels per 
acre), at the time of hoeing. 

A SKETCH OF C LINTON VILLE, N. J. 

CuNTONviLLx is beautifully located, on elevated 
ground, on the west side of Elizabeth Creek, and 
contains several handsome dwellings. Other im- 
provements are now in progress, among which is 
an institution for the higher branches of education, 
to be conducted by the Kev. Mr. Chapman, pastor 
of the Dutch Reformed Church, and when com- 
pleted, will be a great acquisition to the neighbor- 
hood. Several retired citizens and others still en- 
gaged in business in the city 'of New York, have 
selected this place, or its vicinity, for their resi- 
dences ; which, on account of its healthy location, 
beautiful scenery, and easy access, renders it one of 
the most desirable situations within two hours' ride 
of that city. The soil, in this region, is good, 
and capable of producing fine crops of oats, eonii 
wheat, potatoes, &c. 

The main route from Ohio and Pennsylvania, be- 
ing through this vilhge, droves of horses and cat- 
tle, are daily passing to New York, which, togedier 
with the numerous carriages and teams of every de- 
scription, give life and animation to the place. The 
sweet sound of the " church-^ing bells'' is fre- 
quently heard on Sabbath days and evenings. The 
yarious roads leading to numerous villages in every 
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direction make it a central point, and affords some 
of the pleasantest drives in tne country. Its prox- 
imity to Elizabethtown, Springfield, North and 
South Orange, Bloomfield, Belleville, Newark, and 
many other places of note, makes it a very desirable 
location. A public square has been reserved in the 
centre of this villajre, which is intended to be im- 
proved and beautified. 

Among the most prominent residences, at Clin- 
tonville, is the one recently purchased by Mr. 
Bailej, of New York, who is enlarging and adorn- 
ing it with much taste, and the seats of Mr. 
Durand, Mr. Eadie, Mr. Sherman, Mr. Mann, Mr. 
Belcher, and others. Mr. Holyland, of New York, 
is building a very neat Gothic cottage on his farm 
at Camptown, on the east side of the creek. 

In short, Clintonville possesses many advantages, 
embracing three churches, three schools, besides 
an academy, several stores, well stocked with goods, 
a post office, with a daily mail, and stages running 
to Newark twice a day. Its mild climate, healthy 
location, excellent water, beautiful scenery, pleas- 
ant drives, and accessibility to New York, render 
it a very desirable situation to such as wish to com- 
bine a residence in the pountry with business in the 
city. J. M. 

Ciintonville, N. J. Marck, 1848. 

LETTERS FROM ABROAD^No. 2. 

Vintage Scene — Cultivation of the Orape. — ^Forthe 
last ten days, we have been slowly progressing on 
mule back over roads almost impassable, stopping 
here and there at the wine estates on the way. and 
watching with intense interest the operations of the 
vintage, and scenery beautiful in the extreme. 
The hiU sides teemed with animation, by women, 
young girls, and boys, some of whom were gather- 
ing tne rich clusters from their native stems; 
others were collecting them in large, high baskets 
or hampers, after the rotten and blightea fruit had 
been plucked off and thrown away; while lonjg^ 
lines of hardy Galicians were bending under their 
burdens in carrying them down to the wine presses 
to be trodden and made into wine. The merry song 
of these laborers, as they kept time to their work, 
was heard to resound from valley to hill, and every 
mountain sent forth the same joyous strains. 

Varieties of Grape. — Of the vines most renowned 
for the production of wine, in the Upper Douro, 
there are only about a dozen varieties, tne charac- 
ters of which may be noted as follows : — 

1. Mourisco pretOyH vigorous vine, bearing averjr 
black grape, of early maturity, and producing a fair 
wine. 

2. Museto preto^, resembling the above, but not 
80 early in maturing its fruit. 

3. Touriga — ^fruit black, producing a highly 
colored wine. 

4. TVnto Francisco, having fruit resembling that 
of the Touriga, and is prized for its wine. 

5. Tinta da Minha^rmt black — ^wine of fair 
repute. 

6. Tinto cSo, — fruit dark-colored, |)roducing a 
tolerably good wine, which improves with age. 

7. .&Jltorci(^— fruit dark, producing a good, light 
wine, slightly colored, and of an agreeable, Uiough 
peculiar flavor. 



8. Donzelinko do casteilo — fruit dark, producing 
a delicate, slightly colored wine of high repute. 

9. Malvazta grosea — fruit large, white, and more 
valued for the table than for wine. 

10. Malvazia fina — fruit white, smaller than 
that of the preceding, but of a more delicate flavor. 

11. Muscatel — ^identical with the white Muscat 
of France. 

12. Gouveio — fruit white, with a very sweet 
juice, and producing a wine of great renown. 

Soil ana Aspect. — The soil best calculated to pro- 
duce the richest wines, let it oe remembered, con- 
sists of the broken fra^ents of the reddish-brown 
limestone or clay slate, in which this region abounds ; 
and experience has shown that the grapes are bet- 
ter flavored, when ^rown on the southern declivi- 
ties of the hills, or m low sheltered spots facing the 
south, where the vines can receive the greatest 
heat from the sun ; for those grown on the northerly 
sides of the mountains, or near their summits, are 
invariably watery, and produce a thinner and lighter 
wine. 

Propagation, — ^The vineyards in this country, it 
will be recollected, are formed, at great expense, in 
tenacee cut in the sides of the hills, rising one 
above another from the mai^gin of the Douro, to an 
elevation of seveial hundred feet. In autumn, 
after the vintage is over, and the soil of the terra- 
ces has been sufficiently pulverized or stirred, 
healthful and vigorous cuttings are taken from tiie 
old vines, from a foot to eighteen inches in length, 
and planted nearly in a horizontal position, with 
their butt ends covered with earth, where they are 
suffered to remain until they have taken root. In 
the summer of the following year, these ciittingfs 
or young vines, are transplanted two feet deep in 
the ground, at a distance of about a yard apart : and 
in from four to six years, with proper attention, 
they arrive at full bearing. Sometimes, however, 
where there are intervals occurring, in consequence 
of the loss of a vine, two or more long shoots of 
the nearest stock are bent down into holes dug for 
the purpose of receiving them, and then coverei 
with earth in such a manner as to leave their tips 
above the surface. These, in due time, take root, 
are separated from the parent stem, grow, and often 
bear fruit the next year. 

Management.^ At the termination of the vin- 
tage, the vines are regularly pruned, by removing 
all the young shoots from the last year's wood, ex- 
cept one to each branch, which latter is reserved for 
bwing fruit the following year — care being ob- 
served to get rid of a)] old wood that can be spared 
by shortening back to ihe spurs preceding from the 
main stem. After this, the ground is trenched be- 
tween the vines, incorporating the soil about their 
roots, together with the fall^n leaves and fragments 
of the shoots ; and previous to the first of 'January', 
the soil is again strred around the vines, one or 
more times, and all weeds, insects, etc., which may 
appear, are cut up or destroyed. By this treatment, 
the vines put forth their leaves, the grapes form and 
gradually swell to ripeness, with blooming hues, 
and but little more attention is required, till the 
long-wished vintage arrives. F. R. 8. 

San Jo^o da FesquierOy ' \ 

Upper Douro, Sept, 27tft, 1847. ) 
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The banks of the Ohio exhibit the. sdine bold and 
attractive scenery which characterizes those of the 
Monongahela. There is, however, this difference. 
The eJevated rocky heights, which seem almost to 
overhang the latter, frequently affording scarcely a 
by-path along the shore, recede from the margin of 
the former, leaving a wide alluvial bed on either 
side, beyond which the hills rear their gracefully 
rounded or precipitous crests, still almost every- 
where covered by the original forests. These, with 
the herbage on the plains below, had been stricken 
by the autumnal frosts ; and in the absence of the 
cheerful hue of the evergreens which line the more 
northern streams, gave a somewhat sombre aspect 
to the scenery. When clad in the luxuriant foliage 
of summer, 1 can imagine few views of the same ex- 
tent, that afiord more interest and beauty. For 
nearly 800 miles, through the perpetual windings 
of the Ohio, scarcely a single view can be found 
that would not make an attractive picture. 

If shorn of its forests, more densely populated, 
and thoroughly cultivated, with numerous vine- 
yards up its steep hill sides, with here and there 
an old castle occupying its almost inaccessible 
heights, the banks of the Ohio would resemble 
those of the Rhine. The castles and their feudal 
oppressors, I trust we may never see; but the 
cultivation of the vine )8 destined to be much more 
extensive here than it ever was or ever can be on 
the banks of Germany's famed river. Many vine- 
yards are now planted on the Ohio, and the soil and 
climate are found suited to the production of the 

frape. Its. success is now placed beyond a doubt, 
he perseverance and skill already enlisted in its 
cultivation will eventually enable the vine growers of 
Ohio to supply the Union with its wine and win- 
ter grapes. 1 have full confidence in the future 
application of chemical principles to the preserva- 
tion of this delicious fruit. This will furnish us a 
bountiful supply for months after its harvest, as ^ 
substitute for the insipid foreign grape which now 

Saces the desert, rather as a luxury to the eye 
an to the palate. I have seen many specimens of 
wine from tne native vines, which, though gener- 
ally differing in character from most of the import- 
ed, are rich in flavor, and yield the luscious odor 
and taste peculiar to that of the well-ripened for- 
eign grape. When connected railroads shall have 
crossed the Alleghanies, and brought this fertile 
valley into close proximity, with tne sea board — 
which they will soon do — ^the markets of the At- 
lantic cities w^ill be as fully and as regularly sup- 
plied with luscious grapes as they now are with 
the fresh milk and cream carried to them from a 
hundred miles in the interior. 

Wc reached Cincinnati in one of the well-con- 
ducted packet boats which run between this place 
and Pittsburg, in about forty hours. Here all was 
activity and hustle. Success had followed the last 
year's efforts of the merchant, the manufacturer, the 
artisan, and the farmer. Famine abroad, and war 
at home, had created a demand for the products and 
energies of all, and crowned each with prosperity. 
The consequences were evident in the lengthening 
streets, the new and massive buildings, and the 
more than Herculean excavations of the surround- 
ing hills, which everywhere met the eye. The site 



occupied by this city is a segment of successive 
table lands (originally requiring but little grading), 
of which the river forms the arc, and a cordon of 
high precipitous hills, the chord. The table lands 
are alreaciy nearly covered with buildings, and 
those gigantic hills have recently been attacked 
with a vigor that indicates their speedy demolition. 
There is a spirit characterizing many sections of our 
country, that amuses while it challenges our admira- 
tion. Fifty years ago, the ground now occupied by 
Cincinnati was a wilderness. Five years ago, Mount 
Adams, then remote from the city, was solemnly 
dedicated to science, and set apart as a permanent 
retreat for the astronomers of tlie western hemis- 
phere. A beautiful observatory crowns its sum- 
mit and brings the star gazers nearer the object of 
their research. I climbed its lofty heights, and 
judffe of my surprise to find a recent excavation of 
60 feet, directly in front of this consecrated spot. 
The foundations are already crumbling beneath the 
blows of the sappers, and these are temporarily sus- 
tained only by massive buttresses of mason worL 
Streets are laid out, and shops and shanties encircle 
it. What was recently a worthless and almost in- 
accessible hill, yields a Lirvest of lots worth $40 
per front foot ! The dollar has encountered science, 
and it needs no prophet to foretel the issue of the 
contest; and like tne Indians and Mexicans, she 
must yield, and seek a temporary retreat beyond the 
immediate convenience of her antagonist. 

What a vision is opened from the summit of this 
hill ! What profusion of nature and art ! A popula- 
tion of 100,000* lie at your feet, in the possession 
of wealth, luxury, and intelligence, far beyond the 
average enjoyed by civilized nations. They are 
surrounded by wealthy farmers, mechanics, mer- 
chants, and professional men, whose homes reach 
beyond the great northern lakes, beyond the Mis- 
sissippi, and to the very shores of the Mexican 
gulf. And this whole region, but half a century 
since, wa.s an almost unbroken wilderness. From 
the comparatively ancient Fort Le Boeuf, boats may 
descend through French Creek, from 1,000 miles 
above. They can wheel on and ascend the Ten- 
nessee, 1,000 miles, through the midst of three mag- 
nificent states ; or they may coast along the borders 
of two others, 1,000 miles more by the Wabash. 
They may pass round into the Mississippi, and pene* 
trate nearly to its source, 2,000 miles more ; or turn 
into the Illinois or Wisconsan, and reach nearly the 
same distance. Returning, they may ascena the 
Missouri till the snow-clad heights of the Rocky 
Mountains meet their view 3 and farther down the 
Arkansas, the Red River, the Washita, the Yazoo, 
and the innumerable bayous below, afford an almost 
interminable line of water communication. And 
through all these extended avenues, the resources of 
the country, in its soil and minerals, its elements of 
wealth, and capacity for ministering to the comfort 
and prosperity of its inhabitants, are unsurpassed. 

Art asks you to observe her achievements. She 
points out her thousands of buildings, all weU fur- 
nished with the objects for which they were de- 
signed; her numerous steamboats moored at her 
wharves; her miles of manufactories stretched 

* Thb ifl aboat the populatkm of CfaieiBaati and lis nd 
and Uie thriving vUlagM of Newport and Oortag lot oa tlia 
■Ite side of tlw rlvor. 
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along the shore and climbing the hills in her rear. 
There is the Whitewater Canal, leading into Indi- 
ana; here the Miami, reaching to Toledo on 
the northern lakes. On the opposite side, the rail- 
road extending to Sandusky, and at a lower point 
oa the same waters, it is soon destined to connect 
with Columbus and Clereland ; while another will 
ere long reach the tide waters of the Atlantic. Fine 
McAdam roads radiate to erery important point in 
the interior ; and over all, from east, north, south, 
and west, flashes the electric telegraph, with intel- 
ligence from every quarter of the globe. Such are 
the advantages, and such the achievements of 
American freemen, for a single half century. 

Although heretofore, and probably destined for 
a long time to remain, a lar^e element in the pros- 
perity of Cincinnati, there is one feature whicn de- 
tracts much from the interest that would otherwise 
attach to it. It is the Porkopolis, not only of 
America, but of the world. No other place on its 
surface, ever witnessed the annual slaughter of so 
many of the " swinish multitude" as is here com- 
pressed within the limits of a few weeks. It is es- 
timated that nearly 400,000 will yield up their 
rreasy lives at this place the present year. It is 
uie height of the pacsin^ season, and the streets are 
filled with their unwieldly forms, wending their 
"weary steps to their last home. The air is redo- 
lent of their grunts and odors; and the tables 
ffioan beneath their spare ribs, meir joints, their 
hams, their head cheese, souse, sausages, and sides. 
£very wageon you meet is loaded with them, piled 
up like ricks of hay; and every warehouse is 
crammed with these precious freights. I have seen 
piles of coffee and cotton, before at New Orleans 
and elsewhere ; but the piles of dressed swine here 
far exceed (relatively) anything of the kind I have 
ever witnessed. 

I called on our friend, and the friend of agricul- 
ture, Mr. Neff, who has recently turned his atten- 
tion to beef packing. This is now second only to 
that of pork in importance. The introduction of 
the best breeds, and especially the Short Horns, has 
larMly increased the value of cattle for packing. 
Although not fed to the extent I think they should 
be for the best interests of the fiairmer and the 
packer, they are highly improved from what they 
-vrere bvt a few years since. In this career, no one 
has been more conspicuous than Mr. N., or haspur- 
Mied tiie subject with more constancy, intelligence, 
and liberality. He has a farm in Illinois 016,000 
acres, where he annually fats from 1,000 to 2,000 
head, which are brought to Cincinnati for packing. 
He considers $400 to $500 well expended m a good 
bull« whose services he is willing to bestow gratui- 
toasly for the purpose of getting the progeny, when 
ready for market. These, he thinks as ripe at 
three, as the common cattle of the country are at five 
or six years old. A handsome fortune nas attend- 
ed his efforts. It is to be hoped that others engaged 
in the rearing of stock, will follow, with equal 
perseverance and success, so laudable an ex- 
ample. 

Cincinnati^ Nov, 24thj 1^47. 



Tbsort should not be adopted, except as a 
mere f oimula for the expression of existing know- 
ledge. 



THE GRAPE CULTURE AND WINE MAKING 

IN OHIO. 

In the January number of the Agriculturist, I no- 
tice a communication from Mr. S. B. Parsons, of 
Flushing, relating to the grape. It is an interest- 
ing article, and gave me information on a subject 
in which I have a deep interest, particularly the 
qualities of the 101 American new seedling grapes 
advertised for sale, and all represented to be of un- 
rivalled excellence. Our horticultural societies, as 
at present organized, devote their money and lime 
to the exhibition of ifowers, and granting premiums 
for them, and where a new seedling fruit is intro* 
duced by a member, it is often praised too highly. 
Much more good, I think, would result, if premiums 
were offered ifor new seedling fruits of superior ex- 
cellence, and a committee were to report on their 
quality. I have been anxious to obtain all the new 
varieties of native grapes, in order to test their 
quality, both for the table and for wine ; but, like 
Mr. Parsons, I have found so many worthless, which 
have been highly praised even by our horticultural 
societies and magazines, that I have been deterred 
from it. 

Mr. Parsons deems the Catawba and Isabella, 
the only good native grapes. I cannot concur with 
him in this opinion, at least in our latitude, as re- 
gards the qualities of a few kinds, claimed to be 
natives. The Isabella, we deem an inferior grape, 
with us, both for the table and for wine. It suc- 
ceeds better ^nth you. The Catawba will be worth 
millions to the nation though we have some grapes 
that are hardy, and called natives, that would gene- 
rally be preferred for the table. The Herbemont^ 
Ohio, Lenoir, Missouri, and Elsanborough, are of this 
character. The fruit of each kind is small, and free 
from the hard pulp common to most American 
grapes, but generally equal to the foreign, Miller^s 
Burgundy, ror the table, and the bunches of some 
of them much lai^er. The origin of the Herbe- 
mont and Lenoir, is not certainly known, but both 
are as hardy with us as the Isabella. Th^se, by 
some cultivators are considered the same grape. 
There is a marked difference, however, in the leaf 
and wood. The fruit of the Herbemont, is some- 
what larger than the Lenoir, and the bunch less 
compact. I am inclined to the opinion, that the 
Ohio grape is the same as the hignly-prized Jack 
grape, of Mississippi. I have had bunches of this 
grape measure 10 inches in length. The Elsan- 
borough, is believed to be a native of New Jersey, and 
I have but little knowledge of it. It is there said to 
be a good bearer. The few vines I have, do not 
bear well, but the quality is good. We have two 
or three other new grapes that promise well, but till 
we have further experience, I will not venture to 
recommend them. I do not believe the Ohio will 
succeed at the east. It does much better with us, 
in town, than at my vineyards, though hardy in 
idl its locations. I now have the Jack and other 
native grapes from the Mississippi, but not in bear- 
ing. The Catawba ripens with us as early as the 
Isabella, and I have had a bunch of it at one of the 
vineyards, that weighed 24 ounces. 

In a late letter, lifr. Buist speaks of Brown*s va- 
riety of Catawba as superior. Is this a new 
variety? If Mr. Parsons has tried the grapes I 
have named, as succeeding here, and found them 
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not to answer in your region, he will do a favor by 
BO saying to your horticulturists. 

As soon as the season will permit, I shall send a 
sample of my champagne to your city and let some 
of your editors have a taste of it, even should it 
fare no better than some sent by a German manu- 
facturer to one of your French ^itors, some months 
since. I doubt not he s;ave it all the credit it mer- 
ited. I have full confiaence that mine will stand 
the test with the best made in your city, from green 
corn and Newark cider. And when persons nave 
become accustomed to the muscadine flavor of the 
Catawba, and we have had two or three years ex- 
perience more, we shall compete successfully with 
the best imported. I find some difllculty m pro- 
curing bottles. In all the other cities, I can obtain 
them ; but you are so near the region where the 
Harrison cider is made, which makes a champagne 
equal to any, except that made from green com, 
that you have use for all your empty bottles. The 
champagne here, was made one month, and sold 
the next ; and its maturity was forced by artificial 
heat. When properly made, it takes 18 months 
from the press before it is fit for use; requires 
deep, cool, dry cellars ; and after keeping it as cool 
as possible, the average loss by breakage, before it 
is nt for sale, is from 10 to 15 per cent. This 
causes champagne wine always to be dear in 
Fhuice. The price in Paris is about the same as 
in your city, in two years from this time, if ever, 
we shall be able to make it of the best quality. In 
the new wine, as it comes from the press, under the 
management of diflerent vine dressers, there is 100 
per cent, difference in the value of the article. I 
shall select the best only, and spare no expense, as 
profit is not my object. N. Lonoworth. 

Cincinnati^ Jamiary, 1848. 

m 

CHOICE OF TREES AND SHRUBS FOR CITIES 
AND RURAL TOWNS. 

I was highly interested with the articles upon 
this subject, which appeared in your last volume ; 
and the beautiful illustrations accompanying them, 
conveyed more information to my mind than ten 
times the same amount of letter print. The 
present style of illustrating descriptions by pic- 
tures, is one of the great and good improve- 
ments of this improving a^e. But I beg this 
writer to bear in mind that m many of the rural 
towns of America, I might say nearly all of them, 
the buildine lots are laid out upon such a pinch-gut 
principle, tnere is so little room to spare, thai fruit 
trees should always be loojud to first. In fact, we 
often see some useless shade tree occup]ring a space 
that miffht have been occupied by an apple tree that 
would have furnished not only the luxury of good 
fruit, but the same amount of shade ; and accoid- 
ing to my notions of uti|itYe,'more ornamental titan 
that '* great, strong, ugly.thi^, the Lombardy pop- 
lar,^ which affords neither food nor good fuel, and 
dead or alive, has no utility, (a) I cannot there- 
lore, join in the recommendation of this tree, while 
our native forests afford so many others of equal 
beauty of form, and far more cleanly in their hab- 
its. If a tall spire-like tree is required to break the 
monotony of tne line, there is the larch, the fir, or 
even the white birch, all better trees than that filthy 
worm breeder, the Lombardy poplar. (6) 



One of the most unaccountable tastes in the world 
to me, is that of the man (and I have seen a thou- 
sand such), who can content himself to settle down 
in the middle of a western prairie, without a single 
tree or shrub, either fruiting or ornamental, around 
his dwelling, and sometimes hardly in sight. Such 
men may be honest, but thejr certainly lack refine- 
ment, and lose one of the enjopnents of life. 

In reading the writec^s description of the occiden- 
tal plane (button wood or sycamore), remind- 
ed me of a remarkable instance of the rapid growth 
of that tree. >Mr. Nathan Lord, who lived to near 
the age of ninety, on the banks of the Shetucket 
River, in the town of Franklin, Ct., when he was 
first married, carried four young trees of button 
wood, six miles, on horseback, and set them out 
near his house. While the planter of these trees was 
still a hale old man (I think 84 years old), one 
of them was uprooted in a ^e, and he assisted to 
saw off five twelve-foot mill Iocs, dear of limbs, 
the butt of the largest of which was more than 
four feet in diameter, while the top cut was but a 
trifle smaller, though I cannot remember the exact 
size, or amount of lumber sawed from the tree. 

Few, now, who see the banks of this river lined 
with this kind of tree for miles, are aware that all 
those venerable looking old button woods sprung 
from the four little sprouts transplanted by good 
old Deacon Lord, less than one hundred years ago. 

SoLOir ROBIMSON. 

Lake Court Houae, Crown Point, la,, \ 
February, \5thj 1848. ( 

(a) Our correspondent probably is not aware of the 
fact that this tree, in some parts of the country, is 
headed down to the lowermost limbs ; and that a crop 
of excellent oven wood is obtained from the young 
shoots, which are cut and made into fsggots in the 
spring of every second or tiliini year. The timber 
of the trunk, too, when sufficiently large and sound, 
has been wrought into articles of household furni- 
ture of most exquisite beauty, surpassed by lew, if 
any, of those made from our native woods. 

(6) It might be questioned whether the hirch, 
the white birch, or the fir, would serve for contrast- 
ing with masses of round-headed treesy of great 
height ; as these trees, when they arrive at their 
full growth, in a great measure, lose the spiral shane 
of their tops, and conseauendy cannot mend toe 
defect in the landscape, wnich tne full-grown Lom- 
bardy poplar invanably suppHes, ivluiteyer may 

be its age or size. . . 

■ ♦ 

Comparative Facilitt of Digestion. — ^The 
time required for a healthy person to digest boiled 
rice is one hour; sa^o Ai hour and forty-five min- 
utes ; tapioca and barlby two hours ; stale bread 
two hours; new bread ihree hours; boiled cab- 
bage four hours; oysters two and a half hours* 
salmon four hours ; Venison chops one and a half 
hours; mutton three hours; beef three hours; 
roast pork five and a quarter hours ; raw eggs two 
hours ; soft-boiled em eight hours ; and hard boil 

ed eggs three and aoAlf hours. — Dr. Warder. 

■ " ■■■» 

Guano, it is stated, may be advantageousljr mixed 
with an equal weight ot common sut, wmch, on 
being apphed to land, will prore beneficial both to 
the crops and to the soil. 
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YANKEE FARMXNG^No. 8. 

Good people all ofweiry eorti 
Qive ear «nto my tong ; 
And tf you fled U wuadroae shorty 
It cannot hold you iong.— 

TlU Mournful Soliio^uiesof Unde Sim and Aunt 
N<My ovtr their Favorite Tom Turkey, — ^After the 
affidr of the owl, and the unlucky killing of the fa- 
Torite cock turkey> I must confess I never saw a 
more dejected couple than Mr. and Mrs. Doolittle. 
It was in vain that their children, myself and wife, 
endeavored to make them forget their loss and turn 
their thoughts to other subjects; aU we could say 
or do, they would not be comforted, but con- 
tinually recurred to the tragic event as something 
never to be forgotten. Every now and then, as he 
sat listlessly before the fire at evening, Uncle Sim 
could be heard to ejaculate, in a half^distracted tone, 
** Wal, I never felt so down hearted afore ! — I'm 
clean done un. The great, nice feller ! How he 
used to gobble, and strut, and puff! He was never 
afraid o' nothin% if he had a bin, he'd a flied away 
with the owl — the tamal critter ! What a dunder 
head, I couldn't a let Bill fire the old queen's arm 
instead o' myself. 1 fuess ye'U never see me 
dioulder a gun agin, im ! Tommy, Tommy, Tom 
— ^he know'd well he was the pride o* my neart ;" 
and acain he repeated, ** how he would gob- 
ble, ana strut, and puff!'* Then he drew a long 
breath and sighed, cocked up one eye, and looked 
so hard into tne fire with the other, that it seemed 
as if it were about to start from its socket. 

As for Aunt Nabby, for a perfect wonder, she 
was more brief in her expressions, though not less 
tender or regretful. Witn her it was *' orful suz — 
know'd anybody ever the like — ony think, now, 
that darlin' duck o' a turkey to fail dead" — for she 
was too tender of the feelings of her husband to use 
the reproachful words, **to be shot" — ^'and the 
peaky owl to fly clean off without a scratch ! Oh ! 
massv, Miss Teltrue," turning to my wife and wip- 
ing the tears from her eyes-—" wam't he a grand, 
hold feller ?— If he had'nt a bin» wouldn't he a flied 
too 1" Thus repeating the coonforting idea of her 
husband, that ^ Tom,'* as the turkey was familiarly 
called, died bravely. 

Unde Sim Starts with m in Sear A ofPouitry for 
MoUy, — ^I had been at first disposed to laugh at the 
mishap of mv neighbor, and look upon it as a good 
joke ; but when I found he was taking it so seri- 
ously, I hekl a council with my wife and Molly, 
and we amed to get Uncl^ Sim out on an excur- 
sion as far as a neighboring seaport, with the 
ostensible view of purcnasing uie former some pul- 
lets to recruit her stock, though really hoping to 
find some buff turkien. which would take the place 
in the affections of her parents of those so recently 
lost. Unde Sim was always glad of an opportu- 
nity to oblige MoUy; but as his old mare was 
heavy with foal, and of course could not travel 
weU, I volunteered to call for them the next morn- 
ing, with mv fast-trottin^t sturdy Canadian and 
sleigh, to make the excurBion. 

Our Jdveniuree thereupon. — ^We were off in 
spood time, and had not proceeded far, before the 
keen, bracing air, the spirited action of my horse, 
the merry jingling of the bells, the smooth, rapid 
sliding of the sleigh and the varied objects we met 



along the road, began to tell on the mchincholy stu- 
por of Uncle Sim, when we fortunately overtook a 
party of young people in half a dozen single sleighs, 
out on an excursion of pleasure. I soon found 
that it chafed my horse to follow them at their 
moderate pace, and accordingly reigned him out of 
the beaten path to pass them. Discovering this, 
the young men of the party all shouted to 
each other to whip up and prevent us. Instantly 
my high-spirited horse seized the bit firmljr between 
his teeth, which left me no power over his mouth 
to hold him ; and with a muscular force and ra- 
pidity of motion, that I did not dream he possessed, 
ne covered us with a shower of snow from his 
heels ; and in less time than I have written this sen- 
tence, he let ^o the bit, and we found him mov- 
ing quietly again, though still rapidly, along the 
htmi-trod snow path, considerably ahead of the dis- 
comfitted young party. 

After rubbing nis eyes with astonishment, and 
bmshini^ the snow from his person. Uncle Sim's 
face bnfi^htened up with a triumphant emile, which 
did Molly and myself a world of good to see, at 
the same time exclaiming-, *<Wsa. Sargeant, if 
he didn't go then ! Why, I thought he'd a buried 
us in the snow, and we should he comin' out o' 
t'other side o' the airth afore we knowed it. He'd 
a beat that 'ere feller's boss now all to fits, that they 
tell on in Varmount, that was so smart, a streak o' 
lightnln' chased him all round the pasture three 
times and couldn't catch him. You'd best trade 
him to the telegraph men as sure to beat 'em !" 

He was so tickled with this conceit that he 
could contain himself* no longer^ and burst into a 
loud laugh ; and as the sleigh at that moment took 
a sudden lurch, he lost his balance, and would have 
pitched heels over head into a snow bank, had I 
not caught him by the cape of his overcoat and held 
him in. At this, he sobered down a little, but I 
gladly sawvthat his melancholy fit was broken, 
and for the rest of the way we kept up a cheerful 
and improving talk. 

As for Mofiy, nestling in a low seat at our feet, 
and nearly hid from view by a large buffalo robe, 
her eyes sparkled like frosty diamonds floating 
in the buoyant air, declaring it was the first 
good sleigh nde she had had that winter, and seemed 
quite beside herself with delight. 

Sieters Lixzy and Saliyy and their Poultry, — The 
first place we stopped at was a laige farmery, 
the property of two old maids, well known, the 
country over, as Sirt^r Lizzy and Sister Sally. 
They were the sole survivors of a family of three 
sons and five daughters, not one of whom had mar- 
ried. As one died after another, they left their 
share of the estate to the survivors ; and thus these 
two old ladies had bi^me quite rich. But the 
addition of great weahh did not change their primi- 
tive habits, nor alter their singular notions. Here 
they lived as their ancestors had before them ; the 
same house ; the same furniture ; and even the 
same dress-— a high cap, short loose gown, thick, 
quilted petticoats, with large pockets danslinff at 
each side, yarn stockings, and nigh-heeled, Ducxled 
shoes. But it would teike three chapters, at least, 
to describe them, their stock, farm, and doings )^ so 
we will leave these matters to some more convenient 
period. 
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These ladies received us formally, vet politely ; and 
when we stated that we had called with Molly to 
see if we could not purchase some pullets to re- 
plenish her stock of poultry, Sister Sally, the eldest, 
a fat, waddling old woman, took off her cap, put on 
a broad-hrimmed old beaver hat — an heirloom, 
probably from her grandfather — ^and a great, long- 
tailed coat, garnished with bright metal buttons 
nearly twice the size of a dollar, and out she went 
with us to see the " biddies" as she called them. 

Sister Sally was great on the power of fresh 
crosi^es on her stock of poultry ; or as she termed 
the matter, ^* it was mighty good to change now 
and then, and get a new crowin' biddy, and some 
new pullets^ the breed would run out if we didn^t 
swap once m a while for new ones." But she 
never asked herself what ought to be the kind and 
quality of these "new ones;" or whether they 
would be likely to improve or deteriorate the pro- 
geny of those she already possessed. Strange birds 
and from a distance, were the only requisites in her 
eyes. The result was, that we found a curious 
mixture of all kinds of breeds, producing the most 
incongruous offspring that one could imagine. There 
were double and single combs ; top knots and clean 
heads ; muffled chops and bare throats ; big bodies 
and little bodies ; bush tails and no tails at all : 
long legs and short ones : five toes, four toes, and 
some without toes. As ior colors, there were white 
and black, bufif and blue, red and brown, grizzly and 
grey, ring-streaked, speckled, and russet ; in fact, 
every variety of light and shade that a kaleidoscope 
could gather together. The plumage was enough 
to make a ghost laugh. On some, the feathers lay 
smooth and naturally ; on others, they pointed from 
the tail to the head ; while on not a few, they stuck 
out at right angles to the body, like the quills of a 
porcupine. Several had hair instead of feathers j 
and these, Sister Sally said, " was sure to freeze to 
mortal death if left out arry cold njght." Some 
laid, and some, she " kinder guessed, would if they 
only had a chance when warm weather come ; but 
wasn't sartin" as to this probability. In truth, they 
were '* fresh," and a " change," with a witness ; 
and proved beyond the power of words, the strength 
of this foolish notion which seems inbred in most 
of my countrymen and countrywomen, and puts 
me out of all patience with them whenever I think 
of it. 

Ideas upon Breeding. — How strange that in 
breeding we cannot take some model to work from 
as the sculptor does, and settle in our mind before 
we start what qualities we desire to produce ] and 
then take those animals for propagation which 
possess these in the greatest perfection. I would 
just as soon think of throwing a handful of loose 
pebbles of various sizes at a two-inch auger hole 
nfty yards off, with the vain expectation that a ma- 
jority of them would pass through it, as to suppose 
that I could get anything good from the breeding 
together of incongruous races. 

But to resume. If Molly took a fancy to a sin- 
gle bird, Sister Sally would have it caught by a 
wonderfully clever little dog that followed at her 
heels, and after handling it with great afiection, she 
would let it gently down to run again, with a " wal, 
I guess we can*t spare that biddy, no how ; it's got 



3raller legs, and themes what makes yailer skins* 
which our John says brings most in market." 
The next had " too handsome a tail to sell this 
year j" another had ** sich a poorty red rose of a 
comb ;" while the last " laid such a sight o' eggs 
as would mor^n fill a heaping peck basket." 

Thus^we were obliged to give up the idea of a 
purchase here, and so went on. But a less variety 
and niunber to look at, coupled with a greater dis- 

Sosition to sell, was all we found by calling at a 
ozen or more other farm houses. At last we 
stopped to make a short call on Mr. Doolittle's 
staunch political old friend Squire Jones. 

Molly Finds some Poultry to Suit her, — ^The squire 
is a man of education, and is considered the best 
farmer in Agoknequaw. He and his kind lady re- 
ceived us very cordiallv ; and upon making known 
the object of our call, nis son, Edwin, a fine lad of 
thirteen, offered to show us the poultry, which his 
father said, was under his special care. As there 
were no buff turkies among it. Uncle Sim felt no 
interest in Roing out, and so remained to talk poli- 
tics and town matters with the squire. 

The poultry yard we found abundantly stocked, 
very rocHuy, and complete. It fairly amazed Moliv. 
There were superb peacocks with their Bin{;ularly 
beautiful plumage ] Guinea hens both white and 
grey ) glossv-bk^k and snow-white turkies ; large 
and small China, the formidable Bremen, and grace- 
ful wild ^ese; the large black duck, and the 
beautiful little wood duck. Of hens, Edwin said 
he formerly kept a great variety; hut had now 
settled down to mree kinds. The first we looked 
at, called the Pokanokets, were a superb, laige 
breed — I think the most perfect barn-door fowls I 
ever set eyes on. The color of the hens was a 
bright, deep-golden ground, occasionally tipped with 
a white feather, and mottled all over with small jet- 
black spots. The cocks had large, dooble combs, 
reddish golden neck feathers and wings, black, 
speckled breasts, and black underneath the belly, 
and behind. They had fine heads and short bills ; 
long, round, deep bodies, with fine, flat, yellow 
legs, of medium length. The other varieties wwe 
the handsome black Poland top knots, and the clean- 
legged, little white Bantams. All these were kept 
apart in large yards, and supplied with all the conve- 
niences of food, water, shelter, laying, and halching, 
that modern invention could provide. 

Molly's eyes glistened, as she walked over the 
premises; but thinking it would be too much 
to ask for anything she found here, 1 broached the 
subject for her. Edwin replied that he never sold 
poultry; but instantly gallantly added, if Miss 
Doolittle would do him the favor to accept a half 
dozen of the Pokanokets for the bam yard, and a 
few Bantams to nestle in the kitchen, together with 
a pair of the graceful white turkies, which he had 
noticed she took a great fancy to, he would send 
them up to her lather's the first day the weatlier 
softened. Molly was so surprised at this unexpect- 
offer, that she was going to refuse, but I stopped 
her and accepted them with many thanks ; for I 
knew full well she would contrive to repay the 
generous boy amply in some way, before tiie com- 
ing summer should pass over. Returning to the 
house we found a good dinner waiting us, whic)i 
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dispatched, and sitting a little while to digest it, off 
we started for the seaport village, of some twenty 
or thirty buildings, about half a mile furdier on. 

Unde Simy unexvecUdly^ Lights umm a Yellow 
Tom !Z\irA»y.— Witnout 8a3dng an^rtning to Uncle 
Sim, it was here I hoped to surprise hmi by the 
sight of a superb flock of buff tarkies ; as I had un- 
derstood Captain Truck had recently arrived in his 
little schooner from a trading voyage with Yankee 
notions to Virginia, and had broueht home some of 
the choicest birds to be found in Siat turkey-breed- 
ing region. And sure enough, as we drove up, 
there they were, superb great eighteen and twenty- 
four-pounders, just let loose from their coops, gob- 
bling and strutting away in great force, joyous 
enough at obtaining their liberty once more. 

How hit Heart ts Comforted at this Discovery. — 
Uncle Sim instantly hopped out of the sleigh, and 
Instinctively caught up the biggest yellow gobbler 
in both hands with unspeakable delight. Holding 
him out at arms' length in order to take in his whole 
aoble proportions, ne gazed at him with intense 
satisfaction; then bringing him up closely to his 
bosom, affectionately pitted his head, stroked his 
neck, and at last, as I supposed, stooped down to rub 
bis face against him. The turkey not relishing quite 
80 much familiarity, seized Mr. Doolittle by the 
nose, and gave it such a grip in his powerful biU, 
as to cause him suddenly to let go of the bird, and 
drop his hands by his side. This example how- 
ever, the belligerent gobbler did not seem inclined 
to follow, but only held on the tighter ; and by way 
of additional exercise of his pugnacious powers, 
commenced beating Uncle Sim over the head and 
shoulders with his formidable wings with all his 
might. This was rather too much for Mr. Doolit- 
tle's affectionate patience to bear ; so without further 
preliminary, he seized master Tom by the neck with 
ooth hands, and gave him such a vice-like grip, as 
to make him open his mouth with a choking spasm, 
and release the nasal organ of my excellent neigh- 
bor, without further ceremony, from its durance vile, 
llere Captain Truck, a good natured, hearty, bluff 
fellow, came running out of his house nearly burst- 
ing with laughter. '^ A regular man-o- wars-man is 
old Longbeard, Mr. Doolittle ; but had you belayed 
« bit, I could ha^ told you that afore patting your 
grapling irons aboard of him." 

Uncle Sim^s nose bled slightly, and turned from 
its usual fiery red to nearly black and blue, where 
the turkey had gripped it ; but to our surprise, he 
took the matter uncommonly eood nature^y ; and 
the very first he chose to heaa his new stock, was 
the identical belligerent that made the savage and 
unlooked-for attack upon his fiery proboscis. Thp 
only satisfiaction we could get out of him for this 
selection, was, the shrewd remark, that 'Mf hard 
upon fightin', he was sartin to be powerful at breed- 
in', and the chicks would be despert strong, and take 
care o^ themselves." I thouj^ht there was philoso- 
phy in this, and of course, did not attempt to gain- 
aay it. 

His selection over, we took to the sleigh again, 
and turning my hardy Canadian to the right anout, 
he trotted us home under a hard pull, a mstance of 
eleven miles, in a trifle less than an hour. Pretty 
fair work, I thought, when we consider the load at 
his heels. He did not appear to be tired nor blown 



in the least at his performance, but upon unhitching, 
walked into the stable, gave a snort and three long 
puffs, and then fell to eating like a hungry pig just 
roused from a comfortable snooze in a warm pen. 

SXRGEAMT TeLTRUE. 

SAMPLE OF A DEBATE IN A FARMERS' CLUB 
—EXPERIMENTAL FARMS. 

The course, which discussions in a Farmers' 
Club often takes, renders it evident that the experi- 
ments made flffe generally conducted on no fixed 
principles, but are for the most part under the guid- 
ance of chance. For instance. Jet the subject un- 
der consideration be the use and application of 
liquid manure, or of the nitrates of so& and pot- 
ash, or of plaster and ground bones, the debate 
will almost mvariably take a course similar to the 
following : — 

Mr. Hope has tried the manure in question, and 
derived no benefit from it. Mr. Playfair, on the 
odier hand, announces the brilliant success of his 
experiments with it ; while Mr. Drawback declares 
his experience to be the very reverse of this, and 
to coincide vrith tiiat of Mr. Hope. " Liquid ma- 
nure," he says, "is liquid nonsense; and a few 
loads of rotten dung are worth more thim all the 
nitrates of soda and potash in creation.** This Mr. 
Gkwdlnck as stoutly denies, and so tiie discussion 
proceeds to the extent of at least a dozen speakers, 
until Mr. Fairweather, the chairman, wisdy sums 
up with becoming impartiality, by declaring that, 
** there is a great deal to be said on both sides." 

Should the subject before them, however, be the 
merits of marl, as a fertilizer, the course of the de- 
bate may be so far different, that it will be con- 
demned in totOi by acclamation, save one, or at most 
two farmers, who may have the boldness to defend 
it ; and on inquiry, it will be found that these are 
not residents of the district, but have come from a 
section of the country, where, from the nature of 
the soil, marl is applied with the greatest benefits. 

Now, in re^rd to the discordant results announc- 
ed by these different individuals, they may be traced 
to a difference in the conditions under which the ex- 
periments were made. The soil, in one case, was 
deficient in the elements contained in the substance 
employed as a manure* in the other, it contained 
them in as large quantities as the crop raised could 
take up ; or the crop, in the one case, consisted of a 
plant, into the composition of which, diose ele- 
ments sparingly enter, while in the other, they were 
largely required ^ or in the manure applied, two 
substances required by the crops were present, 
while two more were deficient. Experiments of 
this kind, therefore, in order to be conducted pro- 
perly, require both a knowledge of the chemical in- 
gredients of the soil, and of me plants to be raised 
in it i also, a knowledge of what portion of those 
ingredients they derive from the soil, and what por- 
tion from the atmosphere. 

Experiments in farming, may be said to consist 
of two kinds ; namely, mose which have for their 
object the adoption of new modes of cultivation, 
based on scientific principles, but which, have not 
yet anywhere been reduced to practice : and diose 
which have for their object the extension of supe- 
rior systems that have long been attended with 
success in other states, or in countries exisling un- 
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der rimilai eonditionB of soil uid climate. The first 
of these would be best conducted upon smalt Sumt 
excltuiTely devoted to experimeotB, eapported bj 
the EubscnptionB of associated gentlemen of wealth, 
and managed by those familiar with the details of 
ptactical Arming, and with the prindplee of scienee. 
And it iit belieTed that the funds of a^ricuItitTal so- 
cieties, which are genenlly expended m the fonn of 
premiums for orer-fed anunals, eztraoidiiiwy crops 
of grain, &c., attended with no particnlsr buiedt to 
die comraunity at large, might Detter be employed 
in a similar way. 

With one or two exceptioas, we bdiere no agri- 
cultuial society, in Great Britain, now bestows pre- 
miums for the waste of food in "staffing a beast to 
repletion," and wearying him "under a eumbrone 
load of bloated fatness," totally unfit for himmii 
food. The ostensible object oi the exhibition of 
cattle, in England, at present, is to submit the finest 
specimens to the view of judges, having reference 
only to the improvement of the breed, economy in 
feeding, and exciting emulation. The Mme princi- 
ples, we think, shontd be adopted in this country, 
which could be successfully accomplished by the 
establishment of a small experimental fann in each 
district or county, at public expense, under the di- 
rection of an intelligent committee of the State Agri- 
cultural Society, by whom the conditions of the ex- 
periments should be laid down, so as to obtain uni- 
form results, and test the accuracy of the Iheoretieal 
views which it is desired to estaLliab or refWe. 
Experiments in raising crops, might also be con- 
ducted in a similar m&nner on the same bum, the 
results of which, should, in all cases, l>e determined 
by weight or measure (not by loose estimates, as 
is too often the case) ; and, in order to render these 
experiments valuable to the advancement of agricul- 
tuie, they should always be accompanied by the 
best possible analyses of the soil on which they 
were tried, and of the crops produced on it. 



SPADES. 
This most important tool 






of the gaidener 
s in form and size, 
ding to the work 

designed to exe- 



TheM 

14 to 16 TnchesloDg 
the plate, and 9 or lu 
inches broad, narrowing 
down to the bottom at 
least half an inch. The 
spading of land with 
this instnimeot, produ- 
ces the best results, 
from the thorough loos- 

!;.ening and great depth 

' to which the soil is 

I stirred. 

middliag-tixtd 

[ mule is about a foot 
long in the plate, and 7 
or 6 inches brcnd. It 
is useful in di^ug any 
narrow compartments 



n flower bed^ 



and between rows of small pbuUs. i 
bordeta, Ste. 

The Koop ipadt haa a semi-dKalar plate aome- 
what in the shape of a garden trowd. It is fonad 
very useful in taking np plants with balls of earth 
attached, in order to preserve them more Gnnly about 
the roots. Of these, and the other kinds, we have 
a great variety, from the beet manufacturers, at 
pncea varying from 76 cents to $1 .25 each. 

EXPERIMENTS PROVING THE PROFITABLE- 
NESS OF THE COTSWOLD SHEgP. 

Omx hundred and twenty-two Ismbs, weighing 
at the commencement of experiment 9,743 lbs., were 
found to consume, in 67 days, 98,0S8 lbs. turnips 
and S,79d lbs. bay, from which we have the follow- 
ing, viz : that I lb. weight of lamb consumes in 07 
days JO lbs. 1-^ ox. turnips and 9i oz. hay. 

The same lot of 123 lambs, weighing 9,743 Iba., 
oonsumedin UJJ days 168,360 lbs. Swedes [rata 
baga], and 10,065 lbs. hay, from which we find 
thi^ lib. weight of lamb Consumed, in 1 16 days, 17 
lbs. 41 oz. Swedes, and 1 lb. | oz. hay. This lot 
of lambe was composed of 41 Cotswold and Leices- 
ter croes breeds, 10 pure Leicestere, 30 Cotswold 
and Down cross breeds, aad 41 pure CotswoMa. 
And the increase in mutton of each lot during the 
process of the experiment was ancertained. Found- 
mg ft calculation upon the rales of consumption by 
eiich pound weight of oarcass,' we easily arrive at 
the exact proportional quantities whica each lot 
should consume, if their powers of consumption are 
in proportion to their weights, which law, in fair- 
ness, may be assumed, until it is decided otherwise 
by experimenla. 

LOT l.—wxiaHiHa 76 lbs. peb sbkep. 

I lb. eareaae consuming 10 lbs. 1-^ oz. turnips 
in 67 days, each lamb in this lot weighing 76 Ibe. 
at ecnmencement, will have consumed 6^ cwt. 
of turnips. 

61 oz. hay multiplied by 76 <the weight of 
lamb), do. 46 lbs of hay ; add 17 lbs. 4i oz. ^vedes 
multiplied by 76, equals consumption of Swedes, 
lis days, HI cwt. of Swedes. 

1 lb. } oz. hay moltipUed by 76 equals 79 Iba. 

From which we have the cost of keeping 26 
weeks — 

6{ cwt. turnips at Sd. . £0 1*. lOd. 

Ill cwt. Swedes at 9(1. . 8 10 

124 lbs. of hay at St. 6d. per cwt. 8 10 



Deduct i for manure. 



Add expenses of management, 



Ijyr n. — wBiamHO 671 1^- PWi LIMB. 
Calculating as before — 
10 lbs. 1^ oz. turaipa, multiplied by 67i 
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(weight of lamb), equals 6 cwt. turnips consumed 
by each in 67 days. 

9k oz. hay multiplied by 67i, equals 40 lbs. of 
hay in ditto. 

Add 17 lbs, a oz. Swedes, multiplied by 67i, 
equals 101 cwt. Swedes consumed by each in llj^ 
days. 

1 lb. I oz. hay, multiplied by 67| equals 70 lbs. 
hay in ditto. 



COST OF KEKPIKO THIS LOT 26 WXKK9. 

7 lOh 
3 5i 



6 cwt. turnips at 6d. 
lOjk cwt. Swedes at 9d, 
110 lbs. hay at Zs. 6d. pi cwt. 



Deduct i lor manure, 



13 10 
3 0i 



10 41 
Add expenses of management, . 3 

13 4i 
Deduct mutton gained, 131 lbs. at 7 J. 7 101 

Loss, £0 6 6 

LOT III. — ^WKioHiNO 791 lbs. psa lamb. 

Calculating as before — 

10 lbs. l-jif oz. turnips, multiplied by, 791, 
equals 7| cwt. turnips consumea by each in 
67 days. 

91 oz. hay, multiplied by 791, equals 47 lbs. in 
ditto. 

Add 17 lbs. 41 oz. Swedes, multiplied by 791, 
equals 124 cwt. Swedes, each in 115 days. 

1 lb. f oz. hay, multiplied by 791, equals 83 lbs. 
hay, ditto. 

COST or KEEPINO THIS LOT 26 WEEKS. 

7 j- cwt. turnips at 5d, . • £0 3s. Qd, 
121 cwt. Swedes at 9(f. • . 9 2 

180 lbs. hay at Z$. 6d, a cwt. . 4 1 



l>educt i for manure, 



Add expenses of management, . 



16 3 
4 1 



12 2 
3 



15 2 
Deduct mutton gained, 22| lbs. at 7(f. 13 11 



Loss, £0 2 01 



LOT IV. — ^WEIGHING 87 lbs. peb sheep. 

Calculating as before— 

10 lbs. l-i^ oz. turnips, multiplied by 87, 
equals 7| cwt. turnips consumed by each in 
67 days. 

91 oz. hay, multiplied by 87, equals 51 1 lbs. 
hay, ditto. 

. Add 17 lbs. 41 oz. Swedes, multiplied by 87, 
equals 181 cwt. Swedes eoilsumed by each in 115 
days. 

1 lb. f oz. hay, multiplied by 87, equals 91 lbs, 
bay» ditto. 



COST OF KEEPING THIS LOT 26 WEEKS. 

7| cwt. turnips at 5^. . £0 3s, 3d. 

131 cwt. Swedes at 9 J. . . 10 1 

1424 lbs. hay at 3s, 6d, a cwt. . 4 5 



Deduct i for manure, 



Add expenses of management, 



17 91 

4 51 

13 4 

3 



16 4 
Deduct mutton increased, 29 lbs. at 7d. 16 11 



Gain in 26 weeks, 



£0 7 



RECAPITULATIOK. 



per bead. 



is.llU. 
5 6 

01 
7 



No. 1 Lot — Cots wold and Leicester loss 

in 26 weeks of 

2 ^ Leicester loss in 26 weeks of 

3 " Cotswold and Downs loss 

in 26 weeks of, 2 

4 '* Cotswold gain in 26 weeks of 

It will be observed that the total result is fact — 
the history of a particular case ; and the principle 
of dividing the quantity consumed in proportion to 
the weight of the carcass is the only postulate. 
From this estimate it is very evident that the Cots- 
wold breed should not be rejected without proof be- 
ing had, and that very conclusively, that they eat 
more food considerably than any other of the lots 
contrasted with, in proportion to their weight. In 
this experiment fhey beat the Leicesters 6s, ahead, 
and the others 3s, 6d. and 2s. &d. — Agricultural 
Gaz0tte. I 

APPLICATION OF THE WATER RAM. 

I NOTICE, tiiat, in the February number of the 
Agriculturist, you advertise water rams for sale, 
and that, at page 51 of the same number, your cor* 
respondent, Mr. Bacon, who speaks in high terms 
of its applicability for raising water for the supply 
of farm buildings, gives an account of one of uese 
machines, as being in successful operation about 
two miles from his residence. 

Now, by what I have read concerning the water 
ram, or the " hydraulic ram,'' as it is caSed in some 
of the books, I understand that a portion of the 
water of any running brook or stream, when one 
or more feet of perpendicular fall can be obtained, 
may be forced by it to an ele'^tion proportioned to 
the height of that fall. But I am at a loss to know 
whether one of the rams which you advertise, is 
sufficiently powerful to elevate water 70 feet in 
height from a small stream I have on my farm, with 
a ten -foot fall; and in which I should judge there 
is water enough to supply the^ calibre of an inch 
and a half pipe, through every month in the 
year. ' j. 

By giving tiie inforaMitibn my case requires, you 
will greatly oblige 

A SVBSCRXBEE. 

Dutduss Cwniy, N. F., Marih, 1848. 

The hydraulic ram, it will be recollected, may be 
applied to any spring or stream of water, where 
there is only a singk foatof faU; but the giualer 
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ibe fall, the higher the water cso be rai^d, which 
will raiy in quantity in proportion to the capacity 
of the ram, the size of the eU'eam, and height of the 
fall. 

To meet the case of our coneepandent, he is in- 
formed that a pipe 40 feet long and of one and a 
Suarler inch calibre, leading into the ram by a ten- 
Mt fall, will deliver a constant stream, from a half- 
inch pipe, at an elevation of 63 feet. This inform- 
ation is given from actual experience, and may be 
relied upon as true. 



THE STOCK HORSE— BLACK HAWK. 
The following ^are is a portrait of Black 
Hawk, a celebrated etock horse, owned and kept at 
the stand of E. D. & N. H. HiU, Bridport, Vermont. 
He was bred by Mr. MBtbew^ of Duibaia, N. H. ; 
Afterwards owned by Mr. Bellows, of Vt., and then 



Conrae. Black Hawk won with ease the first heat 

in 2 minutes, 52 seconds ; and the second beat in Z 
minutes, 43 seconds. 

He is of a jet-black color, stands 15 hands and one 
inchbieh, andweighs 1,034 lbs. H« is thirteen years 
old and perfectly sound. Several of his colts, two 
years ola, weighed last October, over 1,000 pounds. 
The colts generally turn out of a good size. They 
are good tempered, active, and remarkably easy 
to break in hameafi. They sell at better prices 
than any other colts in this section. Most of the 
premiums in this county are awarded to his stock, 
at the agricultural shows. 

Black Hawk took the highest prize and a gold. 
medal at the New York State Agricultural Society's 
Show, in September last, as the best stallion out i^ 
the state. W. 

Middltburii, Vt., FArvary 12th, IMS. 



Black H*wk.— Fig, 27. 



by Benjanu'n ThnrHtoD, of Lowell, Maseachasetts, [Wehavehad the pleasttreof seeingtbieepTnidid 



who tried his 
where he trotl 

30 seconds, and one mile in 2 minutes, 42 seconds. 
He has been kept for several years erpreeely for 
his stock. He covered, in lSi6, one hundred and 
thitty-foar mares, and got all bat twelve of them 
with foal. In 1847, he covered one hundred and 
thirty-seven mares. His season extended from 
March to December, Under these circomstances 
and without training, be was matched against 
Moss Grey, at the tmie of the New York State 
Agricnltuia] Sbow, last September, to trot a mile in 
harness and repeal on tli« Saiatoga Trotting ' and their general ^stem of farm management.] 



horse, of which our corresfKNident speaks, and 
think highly of him. His action is very fine. The 
cut above does him injnstice ia not nmking him 
sufficiently eirong in the quarters J nor does it give 
his neck the graceful turn which belongs to him. 
The legs in the cnt arc also represented too long. 
He is in fact a handsome horse of great snbstance, 
inponyfonn. Vermont has long been celebrated 
for its snperior breed of readsters, and we ate high- 
ly gratified in being informed that the spirit of ii»> 
provement in that enterprising state is on the 
--' — ly in horses, but in cattle, sheep. 
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HISTORY OP THE CAST-IRON PLOW. 
Fint Improoement of the Plow in Europe. — AJ- 
thoush Filzherbert, in 1532, HereBbiwh, m 1670, 
WorEdge, ia 16T7, and TuU about 1703, wrote 
more or less on the snbject of plows, we f"" 
And no record of any decided improvement in them 
till Joseph Foljambe, of Yorkshire, England, got 
out a patent for one in 1720. His fitat was made 
in the town of Rotberham, and hence its name, 
"RotheTham plow," which it has ever since borne. 
Previona to this, the plow was a great, heavy im- 
plement, eonsistinsalmost entirely of wood, and was 
of exceedingly rude construction. It required from 
four to eight norsea to draw it, and even then, it did 
its work in a Tery alow and imperfect manner. 

Figure 28, gives the reader an accurate idea of 
Foljambe's plow, which, bo far as the general prin- 
ciples of form are concerned, shows quite a per- 
fect implement; and one which modem mechanics 
have but slightly improved, except in using cast 
""^ "'^S?^* ''"'' '" construction of its several 
peits. Tnis implement was formerly made almost 
entirely of wood. 

This plow measured from the end of either han- 
dle to the pointoflheshare, Tfeet,4inches. Length 
of the httaa, 6 feet. Length of the landside and 
share, as they run on the ground, 2 feet, lOi inches. 
Height from the grDunfT 
to the top of the beam 
where the coulter goes 
through, 1 foot, S inches. 
Weight of wood and iron 
work, 140 lbs. 

With this plow, a 
and ttvo horses could 
over, in a superior t 
ber, from one to one and 
a quailer acres of ground 
per day, of nine hours 

lOBg. 

The clevis of Fol- 
jambe's plow was of wrought iron. The coulter 
and share were of wrought iron, edged with steel. 
The mould bonid and landside were oi wood, coverel 
with thin plates of toogh iron. 

In 1730, a man by the name of Lummis, 
dnced the Rotherham plow into Scotland, when the 
improved Scotch clevis, as «hown at a, in (ig. 2S, 
was made for it, A person by the name of Dalziel, 



fucture of plows and other agricnltuial impRments, 
in Berwickshire, till his death, in 1793 ; aid did 
much during his life time to spread his impiove> 
ments throughout Great Britain. 

The Cast-iron Slutre. — The next most importait 
improvement in the plow, was the invention of Iht 
cast-iron share, by Robert Ransome, of Ipswich, 
England. This he patented in 1785. In 1803, he 
obtained a second patent for case-hardening or cold-, 
chilling the point and edge of the share. This 
makes that part of the share as hard as steel, and 
adds greatly to its durability. This, also, was a very 
important improvement. 

iTu Caxt-tron Landtide.—A plain fiirmer of Suf- 
folk county, England, constructed the landside ot 
the plow, of cast iron, soon after the invention of 
the share by Mr. Banaome. 

7a« Catt-Iron Plow Conwlete.—Thus about the 
year 1790, the body or skeleton ot the nlow, com- 
prising the mould board, landside, and snare, made 
of cast iron, ia three distinct parts, was well known, 
and in use in Great Britain, Wrought and cast- 
iron beams, handles, and all other parts have since 
been frequently substituted for wood, particularly 
in Scotland. 

Improvenunt^At Cast-iron Plow in Anurita. 
—Without any Imowledge of these improvements 




centre of the beam over the mould board to pull by, 
the same as in modem plows. 

The Rotherham plows, from the time of Lammis, 
were somewhat varied in the form of their mould 
boards, be., by difierent manufacturers, toadaptthem 
for heavy or light soils. We saw them, wn«i in 
England, thus slightly altered in their shape, for 
pattieolar purposes. 

The Catt-Iron Mould Beard. — To James Small, 
of Berwickshire, Scotland, belongs die high honor 
ol the invention of the cast-iron mould bmud, and 
the improvement of its shape for stifl, clayey soils. 
This was about the year 1740. In general con- 
struction, his plows were like the Rotherham j and 
they are still considered as a standard for the ele- 
ments of good plow making. 

Hr. SiiaII was eztensively engaged in the manu- 
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of the casl-iron plow in Great Britain, about 1799, a 
highlyenterprismgandingeniousperson, of Burling- 
ton, New Jersey, by the name of Charles Newbold, 
took up the plowwithlheTiewofimprovingitiothe 
United Slates. On the 17th of June, 1797, he 
obtained a patent for the caal-iron body or skeielon, 
in one piece, complete. Subsequently, he made his 
plow with a cast-iron mould board and landside, 
and attached to it a wrought-iron share, edged with 
steel. In the year ISOO, he repeatedly spoke of 
still further improving his plow, by substituting the 
cast-iron share. But having spent upwards of 
090,000, in his improvements and efforts to intro- 
duce it into use in ue United 'States and elsewhere, 
without a corresponding return, he became discour- 
aged and gave np the business. 



Mr. Jefferson,'kte President of the United St 
constracted a mould board on scientific principles, in 
1798, and wrote an elaborate article on the subject. 

Peter T. Curtenius kept plows for sale in the 
city of New York, as early as 1800, the shares and 
mould boards of cast iron, inseparale parts. Who 
the manufactnrer of these was, we are unable to 

In 1807, we believe, David Peacock, of New Jer- 
sey, obtained a patent for a plow, the mould board 
and laodaide of cast iron and in sepaiate parts, the 
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share of <^nrought iron, steel-edged. He copied Mr. 
Newlx^d's plow in part, for the privilege of which 
he p»d him]|I,000. Robert Smith, of Buckingham, 
Penjraylyania, obtained a patent for a cast-iron 
moild board, probably as earl^r as 1804 to *6. This 
is said to hare been constructed on mathematical 
jrinciples, and was highly approved of. Mr. Smith 
wrote a good article on the construction of plows* 

In 1814, Jethro Wood obtained a patent for a 
plow, the mould board, landside, and share in three 
parts, and of cast iron. He was familiar with New- 
bold's and Peacock^s plows ; of which his was a 
bungling imitation, and not near so perfect in 
form nor construction, as the old Rotherham plow, 
that had been in use in Great Britain, at least 
eighty-four years before. 

"^ It IS said that the cast-iron plow, in three parts, 
Vis : mould board, landside, and share, was In use 
in Virginia previous to 1814, and that Wood was 
aware of it -, and that, through the EncvclopflDdias 
and other works, he also knew of the im- 
provements in Great Britain. • In any event, 
it is perfectly plain that he never ought to have 
had a patent conferred upon him for the cast- 
iion share, nor for any other improvements in 
the plow. He constructed notfUng original in all 
he undertook. His only merit, so far as we can 
learn, was to assist in bringing the cast-iron share 
into more general use, sooner than it might otiber- 
wise have been done.* 

Edwin A. Stevens, of Hoboken, New Jersey, took 
up the plow, in 1817, and for nearly four years de- 
Toted his ingenious talents to its improvement. 
He often tested it with an acciiratefy-arranged 
dynamometer, and in various other ways, and 
against the best plows within his reach, and at 
length, succeeded in making it so perfect that it 
found great favor with the public, and has been a 
standing model for most of the best plows since 
manufactured in the United States. He informed 
us that he took his idea of a cast-iron plow from 
Mr. Newbold's invention. 

Mr. Stevens patented his plow on the 23d of 
April, 1821, and was the first in this country to 
make use of the process of cM-^hilUng the base of 
the landside and lower edge of the share, which was 
also embraced in his specification for a patent. 

In 1819, Josiah Dutcher, of New York, com- 
menced improving the cast-iron plow, and has con- 
tinued to do so to the present day. He lengthened 
and improved the shape of the mould board, and 
the method of fastening it to the beam ; lengthened 
the share and added the shin piece; increased 
the width of the landside, and improved the man- 
ner of fastening it to the mould board, by Upping 
it outside and lengthening it to touch the share. He 
has also considerably improved the prairie plow. 
We regret to add, that^ from the imperfection of the 

* We obtenred a few mAnthf rincc, in a contemponrr paper, a 
hlfUy taadatory aotlee, tm JUortay ^vidmee, of Jethro Wood and 
his ImpcovemenM In the nl<iw, ctaMing him with a WhttaoT and 
a Falton ! The writer of that nrtlcle only show* one thing In hte 
Ihlfome panegyric, and poor attempt to correct what he ia pleased 
to term '* ttriklng loeonslstenclea/' *< lenona erron*' and *' landooi 
SMertloBt,'* and thnt ht—extnmi ifnontnc* In legard to the plow 
sad Its loiprovemencs, both prior and sobieqnent to Jelhro 
Wood's day. We advHe him to let plows alone hereafler, aadslkk 
to hie kwUing kmif*, P.« this advler, we shall not ehaige Un SlOO^ 
aor $80, nor any other sum which ke has taken good eare to linger 
trluinever Ac did aoythJQg for the Transactions of the State Agrl- 
iaItiinaaoGlety. 



patent laws, Mr« Dutcher has not met with that re- 
ward which he so highly nierits for his great mechani- 
cal skill and numerous improvements in the plow. 

Mt. I)avis; of the District of Columbia, Mr. 
Bergen, of Lons Island, and Mr. Moore, of Ithiea^ 
New York, and several othersi whose names we 
have Uot b6en able to ascertain, are entitled to more 
6r less credit for their improvements in the plow# 

Mt. Joel Nourse, of the firm of RugglesvNouiaef 
and Mason, of Boston and Worcester, Massachu** 
setts, has done much in the construction of superior 
new plows, of many different kinds and sizeSf 
and in their general improvement. The new 
dial clevis, and self-sharpening plow, of this emi- 
nent agricultural-implement manufacturing firm, aie 
among the most important improvements in the 
plow which have been made within thia century. 

LETTERS FROM ViRGINIA.— No. 5. 

I HAVK been spending a few days at the homi- 
table mansion of Commodore Thomas Ap Catesby 
Jones, near Prospect Hill, in Fairfax county, some 
ten miles from Washington. The good old Com- 
modore is himself absent, having recently been as- 
signed to the command of the Pacific sqiladron, on 
the coast of South America. Previous to his de- 
parture, I had made his acquaintance, and heard 
from his own lips a full account of the agricultu- 
ral experiments on his extensive plantation, at 
Sharon, where he has resided for the last twenty 
years. Asa naval commander, he ranks among 
the highest in that splendid galaxy which adorns 
our naval history. His first appearance on this 
theatre, was in December, 1814, when Admiral 
Cochrane made his formidable attempt on New Or- 
leans, a few weeks previous to the famous battle 
of the 8th of January, 1815. When the fleet first 
hove in sight ojflT the entrance of Lake Borgne^ 
Lieut. Jones was in command of a division consist- 
ing of five gunboats, in the bay, with a force of 
twenty-three guns, and 183 men onlv. At day- 
light, on the mominjg of the 14th, the boats of the 
enemy were perceived advancing to the attack; 
and although tne force opposed to him was utterly 
overwhelming, Lieut. Jones g^lantly determined to 
defend his position. He accordingly made his ar- 
rangements to form the boats under his command 
directly across the channel, in a close line abreast \ 
but the force of the current carried his own and one 
other much in advance of their companions, and ex- 
posed him with but eight guns and 62 men, to the 
whole force of the enemy, consisting of between 
40 and 50 barges with forty-two guns and eight 
hundred men. The action ioimedialely became 
general, and at noon the enemy waa sufficiently 
near to make an attempt to board the boat of Lieut. 
Jones, which had become perilously exposed by its 
advance position. Three boats dashed at her, two 
of which were immediately sunk, and the attack 
repulsed. It was again renewed by four boats, 
which were also beaten off with a heavy loss. In 
repelling this last attack, howevo', Lieut. Jones 
was shot down, and the command devolved on a 
young midshipman (Mr, Parker), who kept up 
the defence until he was himself severely wounded 
and overpowered by numbers. '^ Although the 
loss of this division of gunboats," says Cooper, in 
I hie Nayal History, *^ was a seriovs impediment to 
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the defence of New Orleans, both the coontry and 
the service looked upon the lesult of the combat as 
a triumph. On the latter, in particular, the re- 
sistance made by Lieut Jones aim the officers and 
men under his orders, reflected great honor, for it 
was known to have been made almost without 
hope.!^ The enemy's loss was 400 men in this 
single engagement. The subsequent services of 
Commodore Jones are well known to the country, 
and need not be recapitulated. 

It is in his capacity as an agriculturist, that I 
design more particularl^f^ to speak of at this time. Hia 
farm consists of some six or seven hundred acres, 
favorably located, comprising a fertile soil, ren- 
dered so, chiefly by his unwearied and systematic 
exertions. When he first came into possession of 
it, twenty years since, it was utterly barren and un- 
productive ; but by a judicious and continued pro- 
cess of scientific husbandry, by the free application 
of lime and other manures, and by the successive 
adoption of all the varied improvements of the day, 
it has become the pattern faim of the entire region 
—yielding fifteen to twenty bushels of wheat per 
acre — one hundred of com [we presume this quan- 
tity means com in the ear. Ed.] and other crops 
in proportion. In some seasons, three, and even 
four crops of excellent clover, averaging nearly 
two tons to the acre, have been secnnd; and 
in short, no pains for cultivation are spared to ren- 
der every acre highly productive. Nearly oppo- 
flite, the Commodore's brother. Adj. Gen. Jones, of 
Washington, has a farm of nearly equal extent, 
Ijring on the Potomac ] and both gentlemen may be 
regarded as model farmers : pemonally suj^rvis- 
ing, so far as their official auties will permit, the 
operations of their plantations— ready to adopt every 
Goglfjestion which promises improvement — and 
leaving nothing undone which may conduce to the 
renovation and fertility of their lands. 

There are several excellent farms, as well as 

{'udicious and enlii^htened farmers, in this neighbor- 
lood, nearly all of whom attach great importance 
to the influence of lime in the amdioration and fer- 
tilization of their land. From twenty to fifty and 
even a hundred bushds per acre are frequently ap- 
^plied, and with the most marked and beneficiu re- 
sults. Except, when applied as a top dressing for 
clover or any of the grasses, plaster ooes not seem 
to produce any very decided effect ; lime, however, 
when freely applied, seldom fails of securing abun- 
dant and remunerating crops. The liberal use 
of the ordinary barn-yard manures, is, of course, 

Siesupposed, as without this indispensable ingre- 
ient no farmer expects to secure a crop. The use 
of charcoal is ^pradually obtaining favor -, and as the 
subject of scientific agriculture becomes better 
known, it will, in my jtiflgment, prevail far more 
generally than it has hitherto done. The extensive 
pine forests in this region cannot, as it seems tome, 
De put to abetter use than in furnishing this 
admirable absorbent of the nutritioms gases of the 
atmosphere. 

Since I have been here, I have visited great 
numbers of our northern farmers who have emi- 
aiated and settled in this neighborhood; and I 
find them all, without a solitary exceptiori; in 
prosperous and favoraJ>le circumstances— delighted 
with the climate— -satisfied with the fertility and 



productiveness of the land — pleasandy lituated — 
and pleased with the prospects before Oiei^. Capt. 
Hatcn, formerly of ChenangO) A. Lawrenee Foster, 
of Madison^ Mr. Coe, Mr. Childs, of Ontario; 
Mr. Barrett, Mr. Hull, formerly of Oneida; Mr. 
Taylor, of Duchess ; Mr. Sherman, of Connectictt; 
Mr. Loomis, Mr. Crock^, and several othem, 
whom I have seen, and most of whom I had for- 
merly known in New York, are in the **fttll 
tide of successful experiment," here in Fairfax: 
and it needs onljr a glance at their fertile fields ana 
broad acres, theur commodious farm buildings and 
well*filled granaries, their cheerful and contented 
faces, and nealthy, happy families, to be satisfied 
that in exchanging your rugged cUme for that of 
the ** sunny south,'^ they have not merely consulted 
their pecuniary well-being, but secured for them- 
selves pleasant and agreeable homes, with all 
needed facilities for permanent comfort and enjoy- 
ment. In addition to this, they have been the means 
of introducing numerous valuable improvements into 
the agriculture of this region ; they have brought 
with them northern implements, nordiem usages, 
habits, and customs ; northern schools and churches ; 
northern industry and economy; northern enter- 
prise and energy ; and ten ^rears will not elapse 
before, in all probability, the infusion thus commu- 
nicated, of northern restlessness and progressive 
improvement, will change the aspect of this portion 
of the Old Dominion, and render it, in fact, that 
earthly- Paradise, whwh the Father of his country 
predicted it would ultimately become. 

A NEw-YoBKxa. 



MATCH BETWEEN ECLIPSE AND SIR HENRY. 

.1 WAS much interested by the brief details in the 
last number of the Agriculturist, of your visit to 
Dosoris, the natal spot of Eclipse. I was also 
highly pleased to see Mr. Colden^s account of his 
famous race with Sir Henry, recorded in your 
pages ; but as there are some inaccuracies in that 
account, will you allow one who was intimate with 
all the actors in the exciting event, to make such 
additions and emendations as he believes are strictly 
correct. 

Fint Heat. — ^When the horses had eone three 
and a half miles in the first heat, Eclipse com- 
menced his run. He gradually gained on Sir Hen- 
r]^ all the way around the turn. Crafts did not use 
his whip untu three fourths of the distance round 
the turn ; but had spurred Eclipse freely. As the 
horses were sweeping off the turn to the straight 
stretch home (Eclipse, with his nose at Henry^s 
tail). Crafts disengaged his ri^ht hand from the 
bridle and commenced whij^ping Eclipse. Not 
being strong enoush to hold him with one hand and 
whip with the ouer, he lost his balance, slipped 
beck nearly upon the cantle of the saddle, and 
broke up ue stride of Eclipse. At once Henry 
opened awi^ from him, a> length in the clear. At 
this erisis, Buckley, the trainer, shouted to Crafts, 
to drop his whip ; doing so, he gained the bridle 
with his right hand, brought himself to the seat in 
the saddle, braced Eclipse up with a good stiff 
pull, touched him with his spurs, and on went his 
horse, gaining at every stride until he caught Henry 
at the stand, and was only beaten a neck out for 
the heat. Had Crafts not taken his hand from the 
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bridle, ScUpse mutt bare won the heat, as Henry 
had n^hinf to spare when he crossed tiie score. 

H<^ difSrent is all this from Mr. Colden*8 ac- 
condt. It was Buckley's opinion that Crafts lost 
tb^ beat by the nse of bis whip. He was too 
young to baye the reauisite coolness. He was too 
eager and lost his self-poseession. He was only 
one length behind Henry, the nose of Eclipse cov- 
ering Henry's tail. When he gare up his pull, 
Henry at once gained two lengths in the clear, and 
yet in a quarter of a mile, was caught and only won 
the beat by a neck. Eclipse was the most footy 
on the straight sides, Henry around the turns. 

Second Seat, — ^Mr. Golden is inaccurate here. 
His position down the course, a full quarter of a 
mile from the bead, was so far away, that if the 
course had been clear of people, be could not have 
determined the position of the horses; but with the 
dense crowd upon it he could scarcely have seen 
them at all ; or certainly not until they were some 
way down the back stretch, could any one at Mr. 
Colden's point of yiew baye seen them. I baye 
often talked this matter oyer with Mr. Buckley, the 
trainer of Eclipse, and bis narration of both beats 
differs from Mr. Colden's. Mr. C. was an excita- 
ble man, and was so much interested in the race, 
that he could not sufficiently command himself to 
see correctly. At the period at which he wrote the 
account, be was on bad terms with the owners of 
Eclipse, and sought to disparage him. I speak of 
this as a matter Well known, or otherwise 1 should 
not baye mentioned it. The following is an accu- 
rate account : — 

My authority had bis view from the stand, where 
he could see the horses all around the course. It 
is also corroborated by Mr. Purdy, who saw the 
first beat, and rode the second and third. 

After the end of the first beat, Mr. Purdy at once 
said, *' I must ride Eclipse," and forthwith went to 
the stand, dressed himself, and weighed. On going 
to bis horse to mount, be said to Messrs. Steyens, 
liyingstott. Van Ranst, and others, " Eclipse has 
the foot of Henry in straight running ; but I shall 
ran him a trailing race, making Henry do all be 
can until two miles and three quarters, when I will 
commence my run for the lead ; I will lap him at 
the stand, on finishing the third mile, and as my 
brush up the straight side will baye taken the foot 
out of him, I will pass him at the top of the course 
in the fourth mile, and will be clear of him as we 
go on to the straight side on the back of the course j 
nom thence home to the winning post, he shall never 
come near me." And so Mr. Purdy rode the beat. He 
found that he could run on to Henry in straight work« 
and drove him all the time. At no time was Henry 
(as Mr. Golden says) twenty feet from Eclipse, after 
the^ had eone one quarter of a mile. On every 
. straight side, for three miles, was Eclipse at Henry's 
aide, feigning to pass; while, at the turns, he 
dropped oack, to freshen himself, and be ready to 
crowd Henry on the straight running. The severe 
work for two miles and three fourths had told on 
Henry; and now, at length. Eclipse's time had 
come. As the horses entered the strai rht run hoiM, 
Mr. Purdy commenced bis run for the lead. At 
this time Henry was a length in the clear ahead. 
Eclipse's brush was a steady one ; at the draw gate 
he had reached Henry ; Henry rallied desperately, 



but Eclipse was too much for him; steadily be 
gained, widi something in reserve ; they neared the 
stand, Eclipse lying on the mitside ; they came to 
the stand and Eclipse lapped Henry to the saddle ; 
they passed the stand, and Purdy, for ^e first 
time did not ease his horse on the tumj it 
was evident that the race was out ; Eclipse ^ned 
at every stride, and now, for the first time m the 
race, had the foot of Henry on the turn. As they 
passed the stand. Eclipse vna on the outside, and 
lapped Henry ; be never gave bads at all, but gradu- 
ally gained thence to the nead of the course, where 
be was a neck in the lead ; the pace told not on 
him, but on Henry it did ; and away went Eclipse, 
till on entering the straight run on the back side in 
the fourth mile, be was clear of him. Thence to 
the stand he was alone, with the race all bis own, 
and beat Henry out some twenty feet in the clear. 

It will be seen that Mr. Purdy ran the second 
heat as he had proposed. From this account, it 
will also be seen that Eclipse could not have passed 
Henry on the inside. And such is the fact ; the 
narrator has been assured over and over by Mr. 
Purdy, that he did pass on the outside. And it may 
be asked what inducement bad he to tell a false- 
hood. It was bis right to pass on the inside if be 
could, subject to being run inside the pole, and thus 
be distanced. Had he passed on the inside, as it 
bad been done safely, there could be no reason to 
conceal it. But Mr. Golden was the only man who 
ever asserted it. The heat showed a full and just 
appreciation of the powers of Eclipse, by Mr. 
Purdy; an admirable plan for the beat; and an 
equally admirable execution of his purpose. 

The Third Heat. — ^This may be disposed of in a 
few words, and those of Mr. Purdy, now quoted 
from memory. He said, "Eclipse could have run 
the second heat in less than 7m. 49s., bad it been 
necessary ; and could have run the third in eight 
minutes easily, had Henry been able to do it. But 
Henry was overmarked by the race, and over- 
weighted in the last heat. I soon found that Henry 
was done up, and I had only to go along moderately 
to win the last beat. Nothing was to be gained by 
a quick beat, and something might be lost. In the 
heat. Eclipse was strong and could more easily run 
away from Henry whenever called on. I ran to 
win, and should have been ten minutes in doingit 
if Henry had gone slowly enough to permit it. He 
at no time in Die heat made any show of taking the 
lead. Eclipse always needed driving to get a run 
out of him ; and yet I never punished him less in 
a beat than in this last one. I took the lead easUy, 
kept it easily, and won easily, with Eclipse strong 
under me, firm in his mouth, and having a deal w 
run still in him." 

And be added, <* no horse could outlast Eclipse, 
none out foot him; and I never met one save 
Henry, who was so speedy, and be only on the 
tarns." Eclipse, in his pace, went low or close to 
the ground, with a long stride, while Henry, a pony 
in make, ^tbered quick and bad a short stride ; of 
course, his short stroke was an advantage over 
Eclipse around the turns; but Eclipse's low, lone 
stride, in straight going, gave him the foot <n 
Henry. Had Mr. Purdy rode the first heat. Eclipse 
would have unquestionably won it without distresa- 
siiig him in the least. Lono Islamdkr. 
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THE PRINCESS TRIBE OF SHORT HORNS. 

The following is an extract from a letter recently 
written by Thomas 3ates, Esq., Kirkleavington, 
England, to Mr. Geo. Vail, of Tray, New York. 

No animals oi the Princess blood can now be 
had in England, worth sending to America, except 
what I have, descended from the Matchem cow, the 
grandam of your Wellington j and that tribe was 
only preserved by putting tie Matchem cow to 
bulls of my Duchess family. Mr. Harvey, of 
Liverpool, instructed me to buy one for him, last 
year, for which I gave twenty pounds, but he soon 
sold her for less tnan prime cost. 

I will ffive you the particulars of the breeding of 
the Matcnem cow. I bought her at a public sale 
(aj)d all the most conspicuous breeders were there) ; 
the price was £11. I bought sixteen other cows 
at the same sale, and not one of them bred anything 
good, except the Matchem cow. She had bred 
two calves, both indilTerent, and was in calf when I 
bought her, to Young Monarch, a bull of Mr. 
Mason^s tribe. They are now attempting to hold 
this tribe in high estimation in England, but they never 
were gooil, and never can be made good, let breed- 
ers try as long as they please. I put this cow after- 
wards to two bulls (one of Mr. Whittaker's tribe). 
Her first five calves were all very indifTerent. 

The Matchem cow^s looks and character were 
all one could wish, white in color, with fine waxy 
horns. She was a very great milker, and was 
always, when in milk, very low in condition, and 
always milked through to calving. When she 
ceased breeding, having had ten odves, she was 
fed off at seventeen years of age, and in three 
months, she made an excellent carcass of beef; 
which was of beautiful color and well marbled, fat 
mixed with lean, which is a mark of excellence ; and 
very few tribes of cattle are so, except the Duchess 
tribe or blood. Fine marbled beef can only be had 
from really good handlers, with good hair. 

I let my tenants, the Messrs. Bell, have this 
cow after I had bought her. She leaped the fences 
and led all the other cattle astray ; and Messrs. 
Bell desired me to let them sell her at Darlington, 
which I did, saying, " ask £12 for her, and do not 
take less than prime cost, £11. If you cannot get 
that bring her nome again. In the evening, Mr. 
Bell came home with the cow, and on inquiry, I 
found he was once offered £9 15 shillings, and 
she stood at £11, and no one would give it. I 
asked him if he still wished to part with her ; he 
said yes, at £11. I said I would take her at that 
price, if he wished ; but would tell him beforehand, 
that I would put her to bulls having Duchess blood, 
and I was sure she would not breed a calf worth 
less than 100 guineas. After so telling him, he said 
he would be glad to have £11 for ner, which I 
gave him. 

I put her, the first two years, to my bull, Duke of 
Cleveland, and the last three years to my bull. 
Short Tail. The Oxford premium cow (the dam of 
your Wellington), washer first calf. I never saw 
calves so promismg from the calving, and all the 
stock descended from them has been superior. 

Now I have at different times bought near forty 
cows of the Princess tribe, the best of that trifaie 
then left in England, and this one, the Matchem 
cow, alaney has been the only one that I bare con* 



tinned to breed from. I have never seen one of 
the Princess tribe after a cross of any other blood, 
than the Duchess tribe of bulls, ever breed well 
again. They breed well to pure-bred Princess tribe 
of bulls ; but the purchasers of them have had ko 
judgment and used other tribes of Short Horns. 
Now this fact speaks volumes of the danger of 
using blood not properly descended on both sides, 
sire and dam. Had the Princess family, sold at 
Sir Henry Vane Tempesf s sale after his death in 
1813, been properly preserved, and put to my 
Duchess tribe of buUs, they would now have been 
the best in England; but there is not one now 
good, except those I have from the Matchem cow, 
and her aescendants — and without one exception, 
these have all been good, and all descended from 
them. Your Wellington is a proof ; and I have 
now four calves from the own sister of my two 
Cleveland Lads, which I would not take two thou- 
sand guineas for, nor indeed sell at any price. Two 
of these were by my Duke of Northumberland, a 
bull and a heifer ; the other two, also, a bull and a 
heifer, by my 2d Duke of Northumberland. The 
dam of these is now in calf to my 4th Duke of 
Northumberland. 

I have been thus particular to let you know how 
highly I prize this tribe, the only one left of any 
vsuue from the Princess tribe of cows. 



THE RIDGING OR DOUBLE MOULD- BOARD 

PLOW. 

This implement is sufficiently lijf^ht to be worked 
by one horse, and is used for openmg drills to plant 
potatoes, corn, &c. In plowing out between narrow 
rows, it throws the dirt both ways to the plants, and 
thus does the work of two plows. It is also very use- 
ful in digging potatoes, as well as a very convenient 
implement for various kinds of work, ditching, 
&c., and should always be kept on the farm. 




Fio. 29. — Side Viiw. 




Fio. 30.^Top Viiw. 

No. 2 Double Moidd Board. — Of same construc- 
tion and use as the above, but one size laiger. 
This is also used in fnsrowing for planting cane, 
and making light ditches. It has an extra point 
made, of an additional width, for the purpose of 
digging potatoes. 

The tluke or Double-EjOMndingMould-Board 
Plow, for planting Sugar Cane. — -This is a plow 
recently inade, expressly for the use of susar 
planters, by which a farrow is opened ten to twerre 
udies wide» and f omr to fire inches deep. 
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MilNAGEMENT OF HONEY BEES— No. 18. 

Ihi Age of Bees, — Much divenity of opinion has 
been expressed upon the natural age of bees, and 
perhaps the extreme length of time that they have 
jn single, or particular instances surviyed, has 
never oeen f uDy demonstrated to an extent that 
may be properly cited, as proof of their exact lon- 
gevity. But from certain facts, within the notice 
of every apiarian, we may safely come to this con- 
clusion, — tnat they seldom, if ever, live to see the 
first annual return of their birth-day. 

Of this fact, we may be assure, if we reason 
from analogy only, inasmuch as the insect tribes 

fencrallv terminate their existence within a year ; 
ut we nave stronger proof than this. We know 
that if a swarm of oees be placed where their limits 
of operation are unrestricted; for instance, in a 
very large hive, or in a room, that they do not 
throw off any swarms in such a case, but at the 
same time, the increase of bees, every spring and 
summer, is not loss, and perhaps more than would 
be the case, had they been placed in an ordinary 
hive, where several swarms would be annually 
thrown off. This being a fact, it follows that if the 
life of the bee extendi to two, three, or up to ten 
years, as some naturalists have asserted, maX the 
aggregate number of bees accumulated in locations 
oiunrestricted limits, would, in two or three seasons 
he enormous ; but such is not the case. The gene- 
rid annual increase of every stock of bees (the term 
'stock is given in their second year, and thereafter), 
we may fairly put down at 20,000. The usual 
number of bees in a hive on the first of March, may 
be estimated at from 2,000 to 5,000, according to 
the prosperity of the stock 3 if the bees exist longer 
than one year, or even 9 or 10 months, the follow- 
ing spring would find every stock with surplus 
room, to consist of all the increase of the preceding 
season, together with a portion, at least, of the old 
bees in existence the previous spring, making in 
the aggregate, say, from 20,000 to 25,000 Mes. 
Now, instead of such a result, we invariably find 
about the original number in existence at the 
opening of each successive spring, and if we com- 
mence with 3,000, and the be«s prosper for a period 
of ten years, giving an annual increase of 20,000, 
and not throwing off a single swarm during the 
whole period of ten years, producing in that time, 
the enormous number of 200,000 bees, yet on the 
first of March, of the season of their tenUi year, we 
should find but our original number of 3,000 bees. 

This is true of any number of intervening years, 
down to the second year of their existence. From 
my own experience, in this matter, I think I can 
safely say, that the natural age of the honey bee is 
within nine months. Like the human species, their 
days are cut off at all periods of life, and they, too, 
may truly say, — "In the midst of life, we are in 
death.'' 

The foregoing applied only to the tige of that 
class of bees, termed the workers, the queen and the 
drones being a minor dass, and their age should not 
be brought into the general question of the natural 
age of Uie honey bee. The queen lives beyond a 
year, but under two years. Tne drones genenilly 
die a violent death at the age of two, or three 
months, or a natural death at the age of about six 
months. Of the ages of die queen and the drones 



much may be interestingly said, I think, but this 
is not the place to write a complete natural his- 
tory of the honey bee. 

I commenced these numbers upon the manage- 
ment of the honey bee, without the roost remote 
idea of writing to the extent to which I have written. 
To while away the tedium of an unemployed hour, 
I hastily threw together the crude off-handed re- 
marks of my first essay — I have in the same unpre- 
pared manner, without method or pre-contemplated 
arrangement, given to the public my subsequent re- 
marks, without even giving the subject a thought, 
until, perhaps, the last hour allotted for their pre- 
paration; and I learn very unexpectedly that my 
crude essays have been read with some interest, 
and in consequence of the very favorable manifes- 
tations of approval of my feeble attempt at elucidat- 
ing this subject, I shall prepare a work for the 
press, in which I shall endeavor to present the 
whole subject, in a methodical manner, embracing 
the substance of the numbers herein published, and 
such other matter as I shall deem of mterest to the 
American bee master, of which there is an ample 
field. 

I shall endeavor to render it a work that will lead 
the uninformed on the subject, from the beginning 
to the end of bee management, in a plain, definite, 
comprehensive manner; and to weave through its 
pages an interest that shall not only instruct its 
readers, but awaken the dormant feeung upon the 
value and science of the management of bees, that 
is too prevalent. Although it is not a place here to 
write a prospectus, yet I would say, that a plain 
intelligible work, fully adapted to tne uses of the 
American people, has never yet appeared. The 
indefinite verbosity of foreign authors upon this sub- 
ject,leayesthe mind vague and unsatisfied. How far 
1 shall succeed in supplying the vacuum, time will 
determine. 

In consequence of this comtemplated work, I 
now dose my remarks in the Agriculturist; and I 
should be happy to receive communications from 
gentlemen in every section of the United States, de- 
tailing any experiments, or facts worthy of particu- 
lar notice, that may have come under their observa- 
tion, and address me same to me. No. 143 Water 
street, New York. This will, perhaps, enable me 
to give to the public, a work embracing important 
facts coming under the observation of different indi- 
viduals in different parts' of our own country. 

T.B.Murxa. 
Ravenswood, L, J., ApvU^ 1848. 

BEMxriT OF Salt in the Food of Sheep. — 
From some experiments made at the Agricultural 
Institute, at St. Germain, in France, it appears that 
the sheep, which eained in weight 34 lbs. a month, 
increasea double tnat amount in the same length of 
time, when about one tenth of an ounce of salt was 
added to the food of each per day. 

What Constitutes Good Faeming. — About 
2,000 years ago, when the old Roman, Columdla, 
was adced what constituted good farming, he an- 
swered ** first, good plowing.'^ On again being 
asked what came next, he replied, *^ good plow- 
ing ;» thus strongly impressing the occasion for 
good tillage over every other consideratioa. 
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MANAGEMENT OF CALVES. 

It is almost certain for a vfdt'brtd calf to come 
tmaU; the smaller the better, if well proportioned. 
I haye seen nomeious large adves^ but nerer 
saw one that grew np to a g^ animal. This as- 
sertion can be endorsed by most of the best breed- 
era in England, and in this country \ in the fonner, 
the largest ones are generalljr* selected and fat- 
tened for the batcher, at from sue to eiffht weeks 
old. 

I haye reared calves in almost ereiy way. They 
have run with the cows the whole summer. I have 
kept them on new milk for two months, then haye 
given them half new and half skim milk. I have kept 
them entirely on skim milk ; and on a little new miUc 
and linseed jelly. At the present time, I am rais- 
ing them on two Quarts of new milk, night and 
morning, mixed wito half a pint of linsera jelly. 
At three weeks old, I reduce the milk to three pints, 
and add another half pint of jelly. At fiTt weeks, 
I give them a quart of milk only, and add another 
half pint of jelly. By this time they will be|pn to 
eat some shorts and hay. The best cow i ever 
bred, or ever had, was reared on skim milk ) and 
many who saw her in the field witib her round 
swelling paunch (amongst others of a similar char- 
acter), mouffht she was nothing but a common calf, 
the whole m them looking to an inexperienced eye, 
like ^^ common stock,** but they all grew up su- 
perior animals. 

If many of the «< full-blooded,** fat, bull calves had 
been killed, to rejoice over the refoim of rich men's 
prodigal sons, this "humbuggery,** in cattle, would 
not have been so eflfectually established, and the 
money spent in dash and s^ow applied to procure 
ike hit, what a different picture would have been 
drawn. So lonar as some men have the credit of 
being called rich, and fat their mongrel calves to 

gain a great name, and have no care beyond it, they 
ttle imagine the totteiing foundation they stand 
upon, and how soon they must be detected \ the 
lenient hand of time will prove tbem but emptiness 
and vani^. They gain no superiority in this 
world, and are a laughing stock for the more en- 
lightened class of the community. But enough of 
this, let them ^lop on, it wiU not last for ever. 

I firmly believe that calves brought up sparing- 
ly and economically, prove much better, and more 
f profitable animals, than those that suck the cows, 
t is a more sure way to develop the frame, mus- 
cle, and milk vessels of the female. I have no 
doubt the secretion of milk is formed at a very early 
stage, and when the calf is sucking all^ the milk 
from a good dam, the frame is covered with fat and 
lean meat; and it appears ver^ plausible to me 
that while this meat is increasing with the rich 
food, the vessels, for the secretion of milk, are di- 
minishing, and such an animal must be extrava- 
gantly f^ after leaving the dam, to keen up its 
condition. It is almost impossible to nnd food 
equal to what it had left. 

There is nothing more deceiving than a fat bull 
calf, and thousands have been most meanly disap- 
pointed. If he is Uft to cAofiee, he gradually de- 
generates in appearance; his frame, muscle, and 
sinews, all grow weaker, as the flesh disappears, 
and a young animal, so reduced, is much injured in 
constitation, and often pfoduetBS disease and death. 



How often have inexperienced men purchased such 
calves when their bad points have been covered ; and 
vfhen poverty htu exposed their true character^ they 
very justly condemn both the calf and its breeder, 
and oecome disgusted with what is called " bloodcMi 
stock,** for no other reason than because they have 
been imposed upon by a large fat calf, 

A Hereford does not look so well when a calf, as 
a Short Horn, and I admit that a Short Horn shows 
better until after two years old ; but the Uiird year, a 
Hereford will develop itself and come out tri- 
umphantly : and no animal should gjo to the sham- 
bles, until tnree years old. Ther^ is no profit to 
either feeder or butcher, if killed at an earuer age, 
unless it is near a market, where butchers will pay 
a remunerating price for good veal. Cows kept on 
purpose to fat calves for market, has been a lucra- 
tive business. I know many farmers in England, 
who confine themselves entirely to this practice and 
feed from six to nine calves per year on each cow. 
Aylsbury market, in Buckinghamshire, is generally 
full of carts, loaded with young calves, destined for 
this purpose, and many a man gets a good living by 
keeping a horse and cart, buyine them of the far- 
mers as soon as dropped, and selling them to their 
regular customers, who constantly attend that mar- 
ket. It is the largest market for such young «>»mft]f 
in England, being near enough to convey them to 
London daily. There is so much grass land in 
that neighborhood suitable for the business. I am 
decidedly in favor of having calves come in October, 
Novemlier, and I>ecember. At that time, skim milk 
can be kept sweet, and if they are kept in a warm 
place, they will do much Detter tnan in sum- 
mer. In warm weather, your milk soon becomes 
sour, and then they will not diink it, or even if 
they do, it does them injury ; it purges and weak- 
ens them ; their hair stands the wrong way ; they 
suck each others ears and drink each others urine, 
and freauently die of extreme povert^r* If calves 
are well and economically brought up in the winter, 
and turned out to ffood grass in the spnng, tibe3r thrive 
surprisingly, ana the next winter, they will live 
on the same kind of food, as yearlings bred the pre- 
vious spring, and will continue to do well until tney 
arrive at maturity, with proper care. A bull can 
be turned out with them six months earlier than a 
spring calf ; they will come in at two years and a 
half old with nearly as much constitution and viffor, 
and probably better milkers. I like to have heuers 
come in the first time, when they have a good bite 
of grass. If the calf is taken away at three days 
old, she vrill come in the second year two and ahalf 
months earlier, the third at the right season, and 
the butter made from the cows, in winter, will fetch 
from three to six cents per pound more than tub 
butter. I sold mine for 18 to 25 cents, in Albany, 
when tub butter was only worth 12^ to 14 cents; 
and it is less trouble to make it in winter than in 
summer, ^ueh more milk and butter can be made 
from hay, that is cut vouhg, than that left to grow to 
maturity. But I will send you an article on that 
subject at some future time. Wm. H. Sotham. 

Blaek Rock, January l«f, 1848. 

■♦ ■ ■ ■■ 

Facts and not theories, or opinions, are the 
things most wanted for the improvement of agricnl* 
tore. 
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EXPERIMENT WITH THE POTATO. 

Our veteran friend, Judge Ford, of Morristown, 
N. J., informs us that he planted in his garden on 
the 3d of May last, without any manure, 15 Mer- 
cer potatoes, apparently sound; and that on the 
27th of the same month, some of them had thrown 
up shoots an inch above the ground. The tubers, 
producing them, were carefully taken up, from 
which 60 sprouts were plucked, and then restored 
to their bed, in* order to produce more. These 
sprouts were planted upright, with their tops half 
an inch below the surface, in conical hills or 
mounds of earth, a foot high, one to each hill; three 
feet apart, and containing no manure. 

On the 3d of June, 60 sprouts more were taken 
off and planted in another row, three feet distant 
from the one named above, and treated in every 
respect t^e same, the tubers which produced them, 
being returned again to their bed, where, without 
further care, they were suffered to grow. The re- 
sult, was, that the old tubers produced a great num- 
ber of exceedingly small ones, each of which was 
half destroyed with putridity and rot; whereas, not 
one of those grown irom the sprouts had the slight- 
est sign of disease at the time of digdng them, on 
the 23d of September, and had not uiown any up 
to the middle of February. No hill gave more than 
one potato of the size of a goose egg ; but a con- 
siderable number of them were quite too small for 
the table. 

Two other rows were also planted with Mercers, 
from the same parcel of seed, within the distance of 
20 feet from those described above ; and before their 
youn^ tubers had acquired half the size of a hen's 
egg, in spite of the application of lime and fine 
charcoal, and the cutting off of their tops, they be- 
came infected with the disease, and a fourth part of 
them had to be thrown away. 

The treatment of the sprouts. Judge Ford thinkn, 
was improper in the following respects : — 1 . Only 
one solitary shoot was set in a hill, instead of four. 
2. The mounds were so elevated, that, by shedding 
off the rain and dew, their sides were exposed both 
to the influences of the sun and wind, and conse- 
quently became too dry to nourish the plants. 3. 
If there was no disease in the sprouts, as he sup- 
poses there was not, a liberal dressing of manure 
might have been applied to the ground, and like- 
wise in the hill, and a large yield of sound pota- 
toes, he diinks would have been raised. 

PROPOSED HEDGE PLANT. 

W£ have received a commumcation from Mr. S. 
D. Ingham, of New Hope, Pa., accompanied by a 
small package of the seeds of a species of thorn 
(cratsgus), nom the Alleghany range between the 
White add Red Sulphur Springs, in Virginia. His 
attention was first arawn to this plant, by observ- 
ing that, wherever the cattle had browsed off the 
tops, in an old field, a remarkably close and bushy 
growth was formed without any other trimming. 
The stem of each bush, he represents to have been 
as thick as his wrist, and capable of making from 2 
to 3 feet of very thick hedge. 

The seeds, or haws, he says, can be obtained in 



great abundance at the last-named place, and if an 
easy mode of propagating them could be devised, 
he thinks that this tnorn would make an excellent 
hedge plant. The package he has sent us, he 
wisnes to be placed into the hands of some one for 
experiment, with the view of learning the best mode 
of propagation. If any amateur, or experienced 
nurseryman, is desirous to make the trial, a part or 
the whole of the seeds are at his disposal. We 
would suggest that they be treated in a similar man- 
ner as recommended for those of the Osage orange, 
at p. 105 of the present number ; and for future 
sowing, when the haws are ripe, to mix them as 
soon as gathered, in a heap of earth, where they 
must remain for a whole year, turning them over 
several times in the course of diat period, in order 
to facilitate the decomposition of the pulp and husk. 
They may then be separated from the earth and 
sown in beds of finely-prepared soil, and covered to 
a depth of about one fourth of an inch. Thus 
treated, when sown in the autumn of the second 
year, they wiU vegetate the following spring. 

CULTIVATION 'of POTATOES. 

Mr. Jobn W. Bailet, of Plattsbuivfa, N. Y., in 
an interesting article on the culture of the potato, 
which we regret to condense, for want of space, re* 
commends that all lands, designed for that plant, 
should be thoroughly drained, so that water will 
not stand upon any part of the field ; that a good 
soil, inclining to sand, gravel, or loam, is to be pre- 
ferred, avoidmg clay, and even a clayey subsoil, if 
possible, as they do not permit the water to pass 
off so soon as required. The ground, he says, 
should be plowed and planted as early in me 
spring as practicable ; and the potatoes dug as soon 
as they are ripe ; after which they should be put in 
a dry and airy place, and kept until cold weather 
makes it necessary to remove liiem to the cellar, 
where they should be kept as cool as possible 
without dajiger of freezing. 

In the selection of seed, he makes choice of the 
hardiest varieties, and for the last two ^ears, he has 
applied lime, plaster, and wood ashes, in the hill, at 
the time of planting, with good results. 

Hot Lte a Remedt for the Peach Borek. 
— Mr. J. S., of Stockholm, N. J., writes us that he 
heard of a well authenticated case, in which a wo- 
man, laboring under the maddening influence of 
jealousy, deliberately took an axe, and levelled to 
the ground, a fine young orchard she had helped to 
plant ; and being intent, also, upon the destruction of 
some favorite peach trees, then beginning to decay, 
she prepared a strong lye and poured it, while hot, 
about their roots. But what was her suiprise, 
when she found that the trees put forth, flourished, 
and bore more fruit that year Uian they wero ever 
known to do before. 



Care of Stock. — Mr. W. G. B., of Newark, N. 
J., recommends that pi|;8 have a warm place and a 
clean dry bed. "A pig,'* he says, ^^does not love 
dirt for dirt's sake, and will thrive much better if 
kept clean.'' He further says, ** A dirty hide will 
waste a cow's flesh faster than food will add to it* 
* * * Curry cows every day and keep lliem per 
fectly clean, for filth and thrift are ever opposed." 
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TO THE YOUNG. 

- Have I not seen tby iMedls pltod 
With OB much ready glee 
As if it were iby greatest pride 
A ■eamstreas nined to liel 
Did I not eat pies, puddiDgs, tarts, 
And bread, ihy liands have Iineaded 1 
All excellent, as If those am 
WeieaU that thoa hadat heeded." 

A wiTX, who has had some experience, would 
saggest to the young ladies of the present day, the 
very great importance of some practical knowledge 
of nousekeeping, without whick, no woman, who 
is at all conscientious, can he happy, either as a 
wife, or a mother. So much of the actual comfort 
and happiness of those dearest to us, depend upon 
the trifling everyday occurrences to he met with in 
ail families, that it hehooves every woman to en- 
deavor to possess that information most necessary 
to ward off many of the petty annoyances by whicn 
housekeeping is surrounded. The self-conceit of 
servants, who think they are hetter informed than 
their mistress, and are shrewd in finding out how 
far she can venture to direct without displaying her 
oi^n ignorance, is one of the most promment evils 
of the present time. Very few men, are there, of 
common sense, who would not willingly part with 
•ome of the useless accomplishments of a wife, for 
the very unfashionable one of being a good house- 
keeper — ^not that I condemn any accomplishment 
which would tend to make a woman more refined, 
more pleasing, or add one ray of intellect to her 
brow. But if do condemn the false idea entertained 
by many, that a Isdy is not a lady, when she con- 
descends to take an interest in household arrange- 
ments,, upon which the happiness of her famUyand 
the well-beinfi[ of all around her depend. 

How proufiy, and how cheerfully goes that man 
forward to his daily business, who is confident that 
he leaves behind him, in the partner of his joys and 
cares — one who has his interest and his happiness 
80 deeply at heart, that all other things fade in 
comparison, and that as surely as he returns at 
night, so surely will he find a well-ordered home to 
receive him. And let him be a professional man, 
a mechanic, a fanner, or an artisan, there is a charm 
about such a home, that few can resist, and fewer 
still, will not appreciate and love. I appeal to aJl 
wives — Is it not worth a trial ? Is it not a noble 
cause ? To see 

Our abode, 
The tabernacle of oar earthly Joyi 
And eoRows, hopes and feeis, this hoatf of onie— 

If it not pleasant 1 

If a pie or pudding tastes better to a parent or 
husband when made hy the hands of a daughter or 
wife, let no lady suppose (foshionables and exquis- 
ites to the contraiy notwithstanding), that she at 
all detracts from her character, if she is able to 
enter her kitehea, where an ignorant servant wishes 
a minate direction rqparding anything which is to 
tend to the eand&ri of the laauly. Let no lady 
Buppoee she at all derogates from her character by 
beuurableto give the desired informatioii. If a 
meteoant's, grooer*s, or baker's bill somes in, let 
no lady think she domeans herself, by examining 
it; for Btnnetimes mistakes wiU liappen, with 



the best intentions, and if she neglect so great a 
duty, who is to attend to it 1 Who is to be an- 
swerable for waste and extmvagance i Surely noT 
the poor servants, who are unfortunate enoueh to 
have careless mistresses — surely not the husband, 
or father, whose employment calls him elsewhere — 
surely no one, but the female head of the family, 
be she mother, daughter, or wife. On her rests the 
responsibility, and it is a responsibility so great to 
those who feel or think rightly, that I would have 
all the young daughters of America, fully aware of 
its importance : and all young wives feel that cer- 
tain hours of tne day must be devoted to the plain, 
practical realities of everyday affairs. Happy is 
the woman who feels this a pleasure as well as a 
duty. No manners need be less refined ; no ac- 
complishments less brilliant ; no mind less cultivat- 
ed ; no heart less happy ; no home less attractive ; 
and surely no husband less devoted, nor father less 
proud, from the fact that the wife, or the daughter, 
IS a first-rate housekeeper. And such can all be, 
who will make the effort and persevere in it. If 
difficulties arise, conquer them. If the temper be 
tried, bear it patiently as may be ; but of all things 
do not give up, nor be disheartened at a few disap- 
pointments. In a very short time, the mountains 
will dwindle into molehills ; and take the word of 
a happy wif&— you will be amply repaid for the 
exertion you have made. A Fni£Ni>. 



THE EFFECTS OF COSMETICS ON THE SKIN. 

That your excellent correspondent, E. S., in the 
March number of the A^culturist, does not write 
understandingly when she speaks of rouge, as a 
beautifier of Sie skin, is evident ; or she would not 
have intimated that this harmless substance cannot 
be employed without injury to alady^s complexion. 
Any inteUigent physician, chemist, or apothecary, 
will tell her that the coloring matter of the true 
roiwe for the toilet is nothing but an extract from 
samowers, and ^4s the only article which will 
brijghten a lady^s complexion without injury to the 
akin.*^ I am perfectly awara that there are several 
articles sold under 'tiie name of ^* rouge," which are 
highly improper to be used. Among these I would 
name the following : — 

1. Rauee Indunne (terra persica), or Indian red, 
imported mm Onnuz. 2. Liquid Rouge, the red 
liquid left from the preparation of carmine ; or a 
sGttiition of carmine, in a weak carbonate of potash 
water ; or of pure rouge dissolved in alcohol and 
addnlated witn strong white vinegar. 3. Rouge 
de jPnuw, or burnt yellow ochre. 4. SfisnM 
Lady^e Rouge , a floe of cotton or lint, wet with an 
ammoniacaf solution of carmine, and dried. All of 
these preparations should be avoided, and none 
used but the genuine extract of the safflower. 

It may appear strange, Mr. Editor, to the Eatar 
wah correspcmdent, as well as to many of yo«r 
readers, tiiat I should have recommended the mf^ 
cation of prepared magnesia, or even findy-powimsl 
starch, and rouge, as beautiflers of the skin ; thai 
when they reflect thaf thousands of our coantiy* 
women, are daily xumf^, and will continue to use 
a great variety oi pernicious compounds, sold under 
the enticing names of ^^ pearl white,'* creme de roee, 
&e., lor the purpose of pnserving or restoring their 
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beauty, they cannot but agree with me in eaying 

that, " of ail eyils, choose the least ;" or in other 

words, if cosmetics are to be used, employ those 

which do the least harm. This is the only apology 

I have to offer for what I have written, and here I 

shall let it rest. < C. 

» 

Almond Paste for the Toiijet. — Pour boil- 
ing water upon a pound of fresh almond kernels, 
then throw them into cold water, and slip off the 
skins ; beat them fine in a marble mortar, with a 
sufficient quantity of distilled rose water, added 
gradually, to prevent them from becoming oily : 
mix in a quarter of a pound of finely-drainea 
honey, and keep it in wide-mouthed bottles, well 
corked. After the skin has been washed with soap, 
or exposed to the keen, frosty air, a little of this 
preparation, well rubbed on, restores the pliancy 
and comfortable feeling ; and it is really as harm- 
less as it is pleasant. £. S. 

EutatDoJi^ March, 1848. 
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AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY.— No. 1. 

BoTB, it is my design to write you some letters 
on the subject of chemistry, as applied to agricul- 
ture. I hope you will not be prevented from jiv- 
ing attention to what I shall say by the supposition 
that the subject is one beyond your comprehension, 
and of little consequence ; for I trust to oe able to 
explain the science in snch a manner as to make it 
perfectly intelligible , and if you suppose there is 
little advantage m this kind of knowledge, I hope, 
also, to be able to convince yon to the contrary. It 
is a common complaint among farmera, old and 
young, that much of the matter of agricultural jour- 
nals is too scientific : they find many words of which 
they do not know tne meaning, and which, perhaps, 
arc not contained in common dictionaries ; conse- 
quently thev are unable to derive any instruction or 
advantage from some of the more learned and valu- 
able essays. My object in these letters will be to 
simplify the science, so that all who read can un- 
derstand ', but before proceeding to scientific details, 
it is important that you should have some idea of 
the advantage and utility of this kind of knowledge, 
and know what end is to be gained, and what 
practical benefits are to be derived from it. I diall, 
therefore, in this letter, confine myself to some 
general observations. 

Agricultural chemistry, you know, treats of the 
nature of plants, .and the best methods of cultivating 
them. By plants, I mean all vegetation. There are 
two great sources from which ul plants and trees 
derive their support, and they can aerive it from no 
other ; the one is the atmosphere, the other the soil. 
You, win, therefore, bear in mind, that no vegeta- 
ble can contain a particle of matter which "has not 
More existed (though perhaps in a very ditiferent 
ionn), either in the air that surrounds it, or the soil 
where it grows. If then, we can discover what 
plants are composed of, we shall know what kind 
of food or nourishment they require. Among do- 
aestiic animals, you have olNserved that different spe- 
cks require, and indeed, must have, different kinds 
ol lood; and in some cases it is literally tme^ that 



" what is meat for one is poison to another.^' Now 
it is precisely tfie same with vegetables ; and the 
practical advantage to be expected from agricultural 
chemistry, is, the knowledge which shall enable 
you to adapt your crops to your soil, and to apply 
to each kind of grain, you cultivate, its appropriate 
manure. In the Majch number of the Agricultu- 
rist, p. 87, you will find an excellent illustration of 
the advantage of science to agriculture. The same 
experiment which Mr. *Colt tried with the grape 
vine, may be tried with any other plant, and experi- 
ments with different kinds will show that their 
wants are as various as their species. 

Much knowledge, it is true, has been gained by 
experience 3 but science can furnish a vast deal 
more. Those who rely wholly on the former will 
often find themselves entangled in difficulties, and 
meet with disappointment where they were most 
confident of success; while those, on the other 
hand, who confide in science [not quackery], will 
have a suide which can never lead tnem into error. 
You wm be more convinced of the importance of 
chemistry to agriculture as you proceed, and you 
will often wonder why the subject has not received 
more attention from those who are indebted to the 
soil they till for their support. But a spirit of in- 
quiry is awakened. People are becoming distrust- 
ful of the antiquated notions of their ancestors, and 
are beginning to test the soundness of old do^pias 
by science and experiment — two powerful engines, 
which are destined to give origin to gieater advance- 
ments in agriculture than have ever yet been 
made. 

I would say, therefore, to every fanner, and es- 
pecially to the young, neglect no opportunity of 
enlightening the mind on this all-important subiect. 
The basis <h the knowledge you most need, and the 
path to that eminence in your calling to which you 
aspire, lie in the discoveries and teachings of chem- 
istry. It will be my endeavor to make you famil- 
iar with some of the most essential parts of this 
science, and to prepare you for receiving still fur- 
ther benefits from more elaborate and learned pro- 
ductions. I shall omit many details, and often stale 
facts without explaining the process by which they 
have been obtained. Should your curiosity lie 
awakened to know more on this subject than I shall 
communicate, f would refer you to PetzhokH^s 
Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry, published by 
Greeley & McElrath, of New York, and afterwards 
to the works of Johnston, Liebig, and Turner. 

I told you dtat plants derive all their food from 
the air and the soil; you perceive, therefore, 
how important it is to understand fully the nature 
of these two great sources of vegetable life. In my 
next letter, I shall make you acquainted with the 
inmdients which compose the air 

I would here say, that it will be necessary for me 
occasionally to enter into details, the use or bouine 
of which you may not at first discover ; still 1 
would request you not to pass anytiiing by with 
indifference ; for it is nbt my desim, nor will my 
necessary limits permit me to introduce matter which 
has not a close connexion with the end in view, or 
which is not of sufficient moment to be woith an 
effort to remember. J. MoKimstrt. 

Gnenportj Columbia Co^N, Y. ) 
March lif, 1848. ) 
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FOREION AORIOULTURAL NEWS. 

Bt the arriTal of the Steamer BritaDnia* we are in 
receipt of our foreign journals to 12th of February. 

MAaKBTs. — The only important change which we 
notice since our last, is a rise in cotton of id, per lb. 

Monep was not worth more than 3 to 3^ per cent, 
on the best securities. A great want of confidence 
etill prevailed throughout Europe. Large failures had 
nearly ceased, and they were looking for a gradual 
improvement in business. 

Salt App lied to Aapara^ut. — Salt should not be 
applied to asparagus at the time of making the beds ; 
but when the plants are growing — frequently, and in 
small doses. Water no Salter than that of the ocean 
is what is recommended.— X^iuion AtffiemltiwtU 
Gazette. 

Comparatwe lvalue of Human Fbcd. — According to 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, at London prices, a man can lay a 
pound of flesh on his body with milk, at 3s. ; with 
turnips, at 2s. 9d. ; with potatoes, carrots, and butch- 
ers' meat, free from bones and fat, at 2s. ; with oat- 
meal, at 15. lOd,; with bread, flour, and barley meal, 
at 1«. 2d. ; and with beans at less than Qd, 

Jin Old Raven. — ^The " Journal de Rheims" says that 
the other day, a gentleman captured a raven, round 
the neck of which was a silver plate, with an inscrip- 
tion in English, — ** This raven, caught by Capt. Dun- 
can, of the Scotch Guards, in the garrison, at Rheims, 
was set at liberty, Jan. 7thf 1643/* 

Wine Making in JVhe Souih fKo/es.— Such is the 
extent to which vineyards have been planted in New 
South Wales, that a single landowner, Mr. M* Arthur, 
has made, in one year, 17,000 gallons of wine, some of 
which when bottled, has been sold for 20s a dozen, at 
Sydney. 

Jl Sflendid Market at Parts.— The municipalitv of 
Paris IS about to build a splendid central market, 
which will cost 20,000,000, francs ($3,700,000), and 
will require ten years for its erection. 

Orovoth of Cotton in India. — We understand ad- 
vices from India have been received at Manchester, 
stating, on the authority of the government collector 
of the Dharwar district, that there are at present at 
least 20,000 acres of New Orleans seed cotton under 
cultivation in that district ; and that, had it not been 
for the deficient fall of rain last monsoon, there would 
have been at least 60,000 acres under cultivation. 
The cultivation of cotton is also extending fast into 
the Nizam's country. 

Amount Paid for Dutch Butter hy JEngland,— 
England pays to Holland, Belgium, and Holstein 
about $3,500,000 per annum for butter. 

Amount of Orain Raised in IVanctf.— France pro- 
duces annually 231,000,000 bushels of wheat, and 
369,600,000 bushels of inferior grains^ 

Fecundation of the Eggs of PouUry.—K any of 
your readers have seen a hen, in full laying, dissected, 
they misht have observed that the bvai^ was com- 
posed of a mass of yolk bags, resembling a bunch of 
grapes, but with this difference, that the yolk hags 
varied in size from an inch in diameter down to a pin's 
head, and often smaller. Now, that these yolk najgs, 
hardly visible themselves, should be capable of having 
their contents fecundated is contrary to reason, and 
has not been allowed by any physiologist that I know 

of. 

In the case of the bee, there is appended to the ovi- 
duct a reservoir or sac, which, when once filled, is 
•ufficient for the vtvification of all the eggs in the 
ofary; this taking place as the egg passes the mouth 
of the sac in its course down the oviduct Birds, not 
being furnished with a similar upparatns, cannot have 
more than a few of the germs fecundated at a time — 
only those that are in a sufficient state of forwardness ; 
but where to fkiL the limit, how many days bafbre lay- 



ing, can only be ascertained by experiment. My be- 
lief is, that two or three of the first might prove fruit- 
ful ; but this your correspondent may rest assured of, 
that no hen could in the normal state lay 100 or 150 
eggs from which chickens might be reared after the 
death of the cock or cocks, as those eggs which do not 
possess an embryon before his death cannot do so after. 
Those, who believe and assert the contrary, must have 
been deceived by the unseen visits of some neighboring 
cock, which, regulating them according to the known 
hours of the master's inspection of his hens, eluded 
his prejudiced gaze. — Gardeners' Chronicle^ 

Efects qf Turnips on Ewes toith Lamb. — ^Three 
years ago, when turnips were very abundant, a flock 
master of Berwickshire, Scotland, allowed his black- 
faced ewes (Cheviots), which are seldom in high con- 
dition, nearly as many as they could eat, for about 
eight weeks before Iambi ns, and the consequence 
was, that he lost a considerable number of ewes firom 
this overfeeding, having caused the horns of the tup 
lambs to grow so much, that some of them never could 
be born ; and others were so much injured that they 
inflamed and died. The horns of the new-bom 
lambs, in some instances, were three inches long; but 
in general they were not more than two. This exu- 
berant growth of horns was doubtless owing to the 
excess of phosphate of lime, which existed in the food 
of their dams, as it is well known that this substance* 
in the turnip, largely abounds. 

T7u Mode in which Sulphuric Add Increases the 
Fertilizing It^fluince qf Bone Dust. — It has been 
found that bones, in a heap with moistened ashes or 
sand, ferment so intensely, as soon entirely to lose 
their structure and form. In this state they have 
acquired greatly more power as a manure. In one 
case 17 bushels of bones yielded a crop of 134 tons of 
turnips per acre, while the same crop was obtained 
from half the quantity of bones that nad heated in 
sand. In another case 14 ( tons of turnips followed 
the application of 25^ bushels of bones, while 12| 
bushels heated in sand vielded a crop of upwards of 
17 tons per acre. In the former case 4i bushels of 
" sulphated" bones produced 144 tons of roots, and in 
the latter 7i bushels of *' sulphated" bones produced a 
crop of 14 1 tons. The explanation is this. In the 
course of it, let it be assumed that the value of the 
bones, as a manure, is mainly due to the phosphorus 
with which they furnish the plant. The chief con- 
stituent of bone dust is phosphate of lime, a com- 
pound of phosphoric acid and lime, which is insoluble 
m pure water, and which, therefore, if rain water 
were pure water, would be useless as a manure. 
Lime wiU unite with two different proportions of 
phosphoric acid ; and though as phosphate of lime it is 
insoluble, as biphosphate ^that is, united with a 
double quantity of phosphoric acid), it is very easily 
soluble m water. And the advantage of adding sul- 
phuric acid to bones is simply this — that it converts 
the insoluble phosphate which they contain into the 
soluble biphosphate. From one portion of the phos- 
phate of lime it detaches the phosphoric acid, and, 
takii^ its place, unites with the lime thus isolated, 
forming gypsum, while the phosphoric acid which it 
has detached combines with another portion of phos- 
phate forming a biphosphate. Bone earth thus treat- 
ed, therefore, contains phosphoruA in a soluble form, 
and the turnip plant has an abundance presented to it 
by every shower which penetrates the soil in which 
the manure has been deposited. — Agr, Oazette. 

Starch from Diseased Potatoes. — Starch made fVom 
diseased potatoes, it is said, has been found to injure 
silk goods when used to stiflfen them. The goods axe 
covered with spots, which, when examined urough a 
microscope, present the same fungus that ii found 
in the diseased potato. 
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The Cast*Trok Plow. — A bill has recently passed 
the Senate of the United States, and is now pending 
in the House of Representatives, to extend the patent 
of Jethro Wood, for seven years, which he obtained in 
1514, and renewed in 1819, and again in 1833, for 
fourteen years, claiming to have invented the cast- 
iron plow share, &c. This bill proposes to grant to 
the heirs of Jethro Wood, the privilege of exacting 
fifty cents from the manufacturer, for every cast-iron 
plow made in the United States, for seven years after 
the passage of said bill. 

As there are about four millions of farmers and 
planters at present in the United States, and as each 
would require on an average at least one plow every 
four years, this privilege would be worth HALF A 
MILLION OF DOLLARS ANNUALLY, all of which 
would be taken from the hard earnings of the planter 
and farmer ! And what makes the matter more un- 
just, is, that a large share of the interest of the heirs 
of Wood in this patent, has been purchased for a 
mere song; thus nearly the whole benefit of it will 
inure to a company of greedy speculators. 

But Jethro Wood, as is shown at page 121 of this 
naraber of our paper, was not the original inventor of 
the cast-iron plow share, nor did he ever improve 
the plow in the slightest degree ; he was consequently 
entitled to no merit in this thing, and much less to a 
patent ; and had the facts of the case been known by 
the Commissioner of Patents, in 1814, he would not 
have granted him one, nor renewed it in 1819, nor 
would Congress have extended it for fourteen years in 
1833; neither would the United States Court have 
confirmed him in it after it had been granted. 

With these facts before them, the public will now 
see how great an injustice it would be for Congress to 
extend the patent of Jethro Wood, and give his heirs, 
or rather a company oi greedy spectdators, the privi- 
lege for seven years, of exacting fifty cents per plow 
from every one engaged in their manufacture. Jethro 
Wood has enjoved the benefit of his patent for thirty- 
three^ years, which we think quite enough. During 
this time he and his family have drawn large sums 
from the public, and it is about time now, that these 
exactions should cease. 

The Legislature of New York and the State Agri- 
cultural Society, have passed resolutions against the 
£assaffe of this bill, ana have requested the New York 
tembers of Congress to vote against it We observe^ 
also, that the measure is generally denounced by the 
press throughout the country. 

We hope every one will read our articles on this 
subject with attention, and aid in spreading the facts 
before the nublic ; for the hard-working farmer and 
planter ought to be immediately apprized of what so 
vitally concerns them. We invite all those who are 
opposed to injustice and special privileges, to assist in 
the defeat of so iniquitous a measure, and thus defend 
the farmer's rights. 

Hovet's FRirrrs or America. — ^The fourth num- 
ber of this excellent work has been received^ It 
treats of the Early Crawford Peach; the Doyenn^ 
Boussock Pear; the Tyson Pear; and the Red Astra- 
can Apple. Each number contains four splendid 
•npravings representing the twigs, leaves, and fruits, 
pnnted in colors, with numerous wood cuts denoting 
the appearance of the trees, outlines of fruits, &c. 
The descriptions, accompanying these plates, are 
more accurate, more complete, and consequently more 
Tftluable to the American fruit grower, than those in 
any other publication with which we are acquainted. 
Hie illustrations, also, are sufficiently welt execu- 



ted to identify the kinds of fruit described, and 
that is all we need. 

Plitm Treks Kii.i.edbt Salt. — ^We understand 
that Judge Cheever, of Saratoga county, N. Y , seeing 
a statement in some paper, that salt was an excellent 
fertilizer for plum trees, killed severable valuable 
ones the past season, by scattering a gallon of that 
substance over the roots of each tree. 

Keeping Beef Fresh. — In preserving beef, the 
rib$ will keep longest, or five or six days in summer; 
the middle or the loin next ; the rump next ; the round 
next ; and the shortest of aU, the brisket, which will 
not keep longer than three days in hot weather. — 
Combe. 

To Preserve Water in Sea Casks and Cis- 
terns. — It is said that water may be preserved quite 
pure, either on long voyages, or iiycisterns, by the ad- 
dition of about 1 lb. of black oxide of powdered man- 
ganese to 1,000 gallons ; stir it well together, and the 
water will lose any bad taste it may nave acquired^ 
and will keep for an indefinite length of time. 

Diseases or Cats. — Cats are seldom ill, except 
from cold, which generally eels well without any par- 
ticular care being taken of it ; but where they have 
any serious disease, it generally proves fatal. — Mrs. 
Loudon. 

How TO Enlarge Vegetables. — A vast increase 
of food may be obtained by managing judiciously, and 
systematically carrying out for a time the principle of 
increase. Take, for instance, a pea. Plant it in a 
very rich ground. Allow it to bear the first year, 
say half a dozen pods only. Remove all others. Save 
the largest sinele pea of these. Sow it the next year, 
and reUin of Uie produce three pods only. Sow the 
largest one the following year, and retain one pod. 
Again select the largest, and the next year the sort 
wul by this lime have trebled its size and weight. 
Ever aherwards sow the largest seed. By these means 
you will get peas (or anythingc]se),of a bulk of which 
we at present have no conception. — Exchange Paper. 

A Nat'ral Cow Doctor. — In the case of May- 
nard vs. Litchfield, to recover damages for the loss of 
a valuable cow, the Boston Daily Advertiser reports 
one witness to this effect : — " The testimony or this 
witness (Dr. Stoddard), was as follows : — * I live in 
Scituate, and am sixty years of age. I am a cow doc- 
tor. I have followed the business these forty years. 
I doctor sheep, hon, and horned critters. I set broken 
bones, jint6,3ic. I never read no books on critters. I 
took the business up kind o' nat*ral. I doctor in Scitu- 
ate, Hanover, Hanson, and all about. Mr. Maynard and 
Mr. Litchfield came to me about this cow. I told 
them to give-her a pint and a half o* castor ile, and if 
they had*nt got that, to give her a pint o' lamp ile, or 
a pound o* hog's lard. 1 went down to see her the day 
afore she died. I gave her a dose of thorough-stalk 
tea, strong. I went to see her agin on Saturday, and 
doeed her agin. I thought if I could start her idees 
up a little, and kind o* jog natur, she might get along, 
she revived up a little, and I left her. I went down 
agin Sunday mornin', got thereabout halfarter ten, 
and found her dead as a herrin'. I was mightily 
struck up. We skun her, and snaked her out upon 
the snow. I then cut her open, and examined her. 
She had what I call the overfiow of the gall. I found 
a bushel basketful o' fox-grass hay, and nothin* else, 
in her intrils, I found a peck more in the manifold, 
all matted down and driea on. My neighbors use this 
kind o' hay. It will do for young critters that browse, 
but I never see any living critter touch it growin*. 
Even grashoppers will run from it for life. I took 
some sperits down with me, Sunday momin'. The 
cow having nojuriher use for any^Itook a dose my- 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKET, 
rmicsii cvRBxiiT in new tork, iiASoa 15, 1848. 



per 100 lbs. 96 88 
80d 



ABHES^PdIs, 

PMite, do. 

BALB ROPE, lb. 

BARKi QnerciUroDi • •..•.*...•••.■•.••* • tony 
BEAMS) \Vbitef •••••• •••.••....••.•*. biisn. 

BEESWAX, Am. Yellow, lb. 

BOLT ROPE, ..do. 

BONB8,0onnd, bash. 

BRISTLES, AroertcAn, lb. 

BUITER, 'Hible, do. 

Shipping, do. 

CANDLES, Mould, TUlow, do. 

Bperni, do. 

Stearic ..do. 

CHEESE, do. 

GOAL, Anthracite. 9000 lbs. 

CORDAGE, American, lb. 

COTTON, do. 

COTTON BAGOINO, Amer. hemp,... .yard, 

FEATHERS, ".......lb! 

FLAX* American, do. 

n/>UR, Northern and Western bbl. 

Fancy, do. 

Southern, do. 

Rlchrooad City Mills,. do. 

Bnckwheat, .....do. 

Rye, do. 

GRAIN— Wheat, Western, bosh. 

Soathem do. 

Rye, ...do. 

Com, Northern, • do. 

Bonthem, ...do. 

Barley, da 

Oats, Northern, do. 

Soathem, do. 

GUANO do. 

HAY, In bales, 100 lbs. 

HBMPfBiiHia, eleaa, ...•ion. 

American, water-rotted, • . . .do. 

American, d«w-iotted, do. 

RIDES, Dry SontlMni, do. 

HOPS, lb. 

HORNS, IOOl 

LEAD, pig,. do. 

Sheet and bar, lb. 

MEAL, Com, bU. 

Oora, hhd. 

MOLASSES, New Ortoans, gal. 

MUSTARD, Ameriean, lb. 

NAVAL STORBS-Tar, bbl. 

Plteb, do 

BosbM do. 

Tnrnentlne, do. 

Spirits Tnrpeatlno, Soathem, gal. 

OIL, linseed, Aineriean do. 

Osstor, do. 

Laid,. ••.*.. .do. 

OILCAKE, lOOItas. 

PEAS, Field, bush. 

PLASTER OF PARIS, ton. 

CMDond, In bbis of 300 lbs. 

PROY18IONS— BeeA Mess, bU. 

Prime, do. 

lb. 



6 
36 00 
76 
SS 
11 
46 
85 
15 

9 
Id 
» 
90 

6 

600 

II 

6 
15 
30 



6 
6 



li 



3 
60 
035 
7 44 



Rooads, in pickle,, .do. 

FeriLMess, bU. 

Fitaw, do. 

Lard, lb 

Baeon sides. Smoked, •....do. 

In i^ckle, do. 

Hews, Smok e d, .........do. 

PIckied, do. 

aiMkoldeis, Suwtod, do. 

PteUed, da 

RICE, 100 lbs. 

SALT, nek, 

Common, .....bosh. 

BEEDB— Clover, lb. 

Ttanothy, bwh. 

Flail, elean do. 

longh, • do. 

BOD A, Ash, eont'g 60 per cent. soda,... .lb. 

* Sulphate Soda, ground, do. 

SUGAR, New Oriesos, do. 

8IJM AC, Ameriean, ton, 

TALLOW lb. 

TOBACCO, da 

WHISK BY, American, gal. 

WOOIA Saxony lb. 

Merino,*'. da 

Hair Mood do. 

Common do • 
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I 35 

I 35 

84 

64 

50 

78 

48 

40 

950 

00 

00 

100 00 

140 00 

7 

6 

300 

495 

.:t 

14 50 

95 

16 

1 75 

81 

70 

988 

30 

«3 

1 90 

80 

196 

1 00 

396 

1 19 

835 

536 

7 

6 

076 

050 

7 

6 

6 

8 





6 

300 

1 45 

90 

6 

76 

60 

40 

3 

1 

4 

35 00 
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1 

1 
1 
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«l 
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« 
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U 
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l( 

U 

U 
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M 
(( 

l< 
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•6 00 

8 06 

8 

38 00 

1 38 

95 

19| 

55 

65 

95 

16 

14 



95 
10 
00 
13 
10 
16 
40 

63 
00 
60 
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7 
6 
750 
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1 
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uo 

50 
40 
86 
56 

66 
86 
50 
45 

3 00 
65 
00 

220 00 

900 00 
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10 00 

4 60 

9 76 

16 00 

37 

31 

900 

1 00 

80 

3 19 

43 

66 

1 96 

86 

1 50 

1 60 

300 

1 95 

IS 00 

750 

11 

7 

19 00 

000 

9 
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7 

13 

10 

9 

7 

400 

1 66 
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360 
166 
1 45 
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10 
8 
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35 
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Rbxaiks.— Floar and Cotton have advaaeed slightly since our 
last ; while Com, Hay, aad Proriskms have sonewliat receded. 
The market is rather inactive. 

Manejf continaes dlflkolt to be obtained at legal Interest, ezeepi 
on Aist class dty paper. 

7%e Wtatka- Is fine, bat cold for the season. Considerable 
Wheat has been winter killed the past seaaon ; it is (00 early as 
yet, however, to speak of the prospects of this crop. 

To CoansspoHDBNTS.— Communications have been received 
ikom H. Cooke, E. 8 , R. L. Allen, J. McKlnsiry, F. R. S.. Ber* 

Kiat Teitme, H. D., Soloa Robinson, P., John Cooper, and J. a 
acocke. 

B. W. A^ of Panama, N. Y.— The plant you Inqaira aboat, Is 
what is ealted silk grass, or milk weed {JUeltfioa serioetf). and 
may be deeiroyed bypalllBg it ap by the roots. As ite root en* 
dares in the groand mr seveml years, no advantage will be de- 
rived fhrni caning offthe tops exeept in preventing others from 
growioc ftom seeds. The other information you ask, we cannot 
convenTenily answer. 

DUeatt of CattU.—F, of FUrfaz, Va.— The svmpComs which 
yon describe of the ox you lost are not snAciently definite for us 
to know of what disease he died. What yon say is trae— one 
grand defldency in onr agricultaral writeri, is, In not treating 
more st length on the diseases of animals. Those who are fli- 
mlliar with the symptoms daring the varioas stages of a disease, 
might so describe inem that Its nature might be known and a 
remedy seasonably applied. 

AcKHOW^nDOMniiTa.— The Annusl Report of the Duflhlo Hor- 
ticultuml Sucieiy for the year 1847 ; with the Address of L. F. 
Allen, delivered before said Society in September last. 

LIST OF ENGLISH EDITIONS OF AQRICULTURAL 
AND HORTlCULTUALWORKSy 

FCa BALK BT 

C. M. 8AXT0N, 906 BROADWAY. 

Loudon*s Repton*s Landscape Gardening 9.00 

** Encyelopwlia of Cottage and Fsrm Yillas IOjOO 

M *' ofPiants '..•. 90L4in 

•« ofGardenIng 10.00 

« of Agriculture lOyOO 

•< of Architecture 14jOO 

Suboiban Horticulturist 6.00 

BortusBiitanniBus 6.00 

Aboretom Britannieum, 8 vols, plates 65.00 

Mn. Loudon's Amateur Gardener Cultivator 9.76 

Low's Domesticated Animals 6.00 

*' Praetieal Agriculture • 6.60 

Llndley*s Vegetable Kingdom 7.flO 

Gilpin's Landscspe Gardenhig 3.95 

Donaldson on Maaurea, 8vo 9.00 

RosseVsWhtto's Farriery 9.00 

Spooaer on the Diseases of Sheep 3.60 

WIgMns on Under Dmlnlng «. IJCO 

Taylor's Bee Keeper's Manual 1.35 

Rodger's Vegetable Cultivator 935 

Lindley*s Vegetable Pbysioloffy • \3& 

Steele's Hand Book of Field Botany 9J0 

Johnson's Gardner's Series, 8 vols 6.00 

Selby's British Forest Trees 8.00 

Newman's British Ferns 7.o0 

Modie's Domesticated Animals • 9.60 

Milton's Practical Bee Keeper.... 1.75 

Milts on theCueumber 3.25 

Hooker's Journal of Botany, 4 vols 7JO 

Johnson on Manmes, 8vo 6.00^ 

Llndl^'s Natural Botany 6.00 

** Introdnction to do S.60 

Doyle's Practical Husbandry 4.00 

Blair's Vetenarian Art 6.36 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, QRAPE 

VINES, dto. 

BLACK HAMBURGH, White Muscat, of Alexandria, Roynl 
Muscadine or Golden Chasselas, Early Whits Sweet wFnier 
Grspe VUms, strong plants, raised tma single eyes in pots and 
shifted, roots % jmn old, and aboadaaee of them, steme o«e vear 
old, 6 feet ripe wood, price $6 for sU; fO per dosen, sosA wtCft Ike 
order f taken out of the pots, carefhilv packed, the roots with thn 
balls (dearth In moss, and forwarded m>m New York, as direct- 
ed. Also, good one-year-old plants of the above, and other for- 
eign varieties, at $0 oer doxen ; and supcrkir Isabella vines three 
years old, for speedy oeariag. $4 for 6, and $7 per docen, packed, 
ke. Also, other nstive varieties, and everv descriptfcm of Fr%» 
mi Omatnmtml Trmt, Skrubi, Fmes, PlanU, Ro»e§, 4%., in- 
cluding the newest and clioicest varieties, for sale at modcrols 
nricer, at the Andent and Real lAntMon Botmiie Oardm mi 
llAirssry, late of William Prince, deceased, Flushing. L. L, near 
New York. Dsschlpttos CaleM«ies,^mtf«, on application poU 
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ADTSHTlBSmnTB. 



rtdTKfw. 
HB. movami iw«a<T-QB» >ena « imo, ma w ew it PiMbitt 
Omk. TMdmllhi|lii^«liM,MulTB«r,wiikna7an*- 
Bt«BM ««a«liil| amtlm Tajnt n ttt if tt« laffnlnf^m. TU 
pwiliii eoaialii ■ aoanoilnai Ian, MMtt, Mirlafa bnow. A>wl 
boon, k* konia (Hied), n4 ■ luf» ikwn tat Uw bua fud. 
wUkahr4niilialii),anpwtoc ■!«<* «thu4, oTmltid iniii, 
» TiwBi y«h tteliutiatt a—i««wJ tiilt, tnif«Biii»wy lo 
~"l<Bl>h ItaD. Tbmlt IlkMrta m nuiiy ■■< ■ lut* ItrMB. 
'■mri; 1*M cm, abiMiidlM hi InAu ui4 AMrm. Par t 
sh oTClliUHnUta, M* p. lA tr tlH iMMt nuakv. Ap- 
nea >«* h* aadaai Uw mtmlum, or m 

rUTHTPOND k CO- 
>pr 1 FnuikltB iimn. It. T. 



■TATIONCRYf BLANK^OOKI* AND WftlTINQ 
V)M>Mila4[I«Bt»l, »•. n mmMOmm Imh, V. T. 

JtiNtTFACrmtE aU kMiof Blaok-BoalB aad StMtaHrr 



Mnltdd Leiur-Wriien—cnpninc Cratoa-Iak, wanutad <o 
ttlB IHJctblack okv, wfeiek tbar adl «l lb* Ittj lowW prleaa 
W( klTB alB on haW (Ttir dMotnUoa of RmUa PAPBB 
aad BTATIONIKT-~Cap, Lniar, aad NstB-Papn, birtopo. 
PirtbraM Booid, Brfalalloud, DnwtaH-Papsa— Oapr-Booki, 
PodEHBoskP, Caid-Ckan, Foct-Mlm, Bcnp-Booki-^aU-PapH. 
Wiaa-ftpar— Ow am i, BaetpaMw-Boarlt— Wai, WaAn, 
■btw, PMdU— OoM udBUfOTPaiKn-CaHi— Wriiiaf-r -'^- 
Work BUH— ODlllt-TlB Oaih aad Daail Itiiiiii a^i 
•IM k«pl kr Buthinan, at nnaikabi; la* BioH. 
Booki nUiaM* Rk OanBtf Oirfci and PdLuc OtBcc* n| 
MatlDK Kullu, asd BIbAm *<«di/^I al Ok lowtM nl_ 
t^ wo mbgold bt Bli m d in iHia a «all (Voo ihoaa nqaktat 
■RtckMlnmrllH. Ordm br nlU will rKoln ulmtlgB. 
, PRANCia * LOUTKKIv 

- ■•TS 



FRUIT TMm-AtrARAQUa ROOT*. 

CRtBBTTUIa,<<a*hM.«alMia-T(lMlh]BlS.. __ 
t^t «aeh. P«l IVut, a mr larp ■■«■»■> alii IM 
MMMck. AlBaafcirHi(lBO«IaM,iBUadfr(Miitt)>wbnitdi 
ftCBBBiaaATn*, whai* Um tnM h tM lo bt of Mpatkr 
fMlllr— prtB* MtMM aacL. 

J bf irmtiu RHfa, ef two ot ikiM jmnt ir 
ntMUMTllmiHad. PoriBlab* 

ISAAC 

P>n«, nwJTn <«*•■•, irutetuUrC*.,J«r.r. aprll* 



WANTtDk 
A BITIIATIOH to taka ftall dan* c^a Bina, br 
whka ^hII IbnUT, wba thgroafElr ~— * — ' "'- 
I>q«m effllvkM A. Balaaf, IM ITai 



OLivBB Dowimra. 



AMERIOAN MVTVAL LITK INSURANOC 00«^ 

LIFBIinUEANCBanailiaplBaaibiuH hydHtOxBTaq: 
li »w*»J ay iha prtB«fU Mmmtntioiim !■ lh» »liM«»<'— • 




itl«iht>BfcrM«ftMt C wM— j fa- 
A laanuM eapHaTof •SOiOM wblch u«Blbw wUh tW ae- 
waiDlBUof imalBiBi li JuBit* »Jaj»u lo mmH omT tnOa- 

% A ndBctte* iB Iba ralai of ^Mla— iriT«Vh aaaaUr. 
•■Bl^iiBiunr, « qaaitaitTr bb Bar k« (ntend. 

3. Tk* ammd panldpat* aiiaiBlly Id Um ptatB. 

4. Imuiawa laav b^JbMM by aa|r ■anlad timn apoB fta 
HhorbBrbDibM/.lbchar BotaaBaad baaaai, ttM ftoa an 
ilalu ortba nftaMMaOfw oTItw kiutaad, or aar o(hb cnfr 



■aba had at OmbI 



•r tk*Oaaiur,<r av •< Mi ^M*), 



Ctim P. Badih, r»4«kliT. Mm, Jaka W. PIKh. 
8<a» Ball, CUib MU. Joha Donta. 

DaidBaaki, Sbaisaa W. Kaaalaa, L**rte B. Jadoi. 

OMttB D. PMpa, BU V. BhU, Jaaa & IhilM 

BENJAllIN SILUMAH, PfUmt. * 

iroRBJB WILCOX, Ffca IVuilMl 

CALEB MIX. IVvannr. 

BRHiAliniNOTES, Birtmn. 

AMBROSE L. JDROiM. Ckofriui t^'^n' BMrt; 

LBWIB BEMTON, A««aOT*. 
JMifl JbBi (■«■». 
WnxlAM H. BL AXEMA W. M. P., IW BI««Hwali«»t 
ALKXANDSR 8. WBITIhe. H. tt^ MS BMtdwafL Ht 



'«rBB8TBR'8 DIOTIOHART. 

O-PRICB RKDUCBD TO $«. .a 

TMM nraXBB WOBI^ UKAIUtlDGHBD, JM GME YOUOMB, OBOWM QtfAXSO, 

C^iUtmdng 00 the nutter qf the former edUkme in two voU, quarto and two voU.rofd9no. 

thoroughly reoieed and groathf enlarged and i mproved^ 

By PioAMor CHAVNCET Ju GOODRICH, «r Tale College. 

a. & C. MEREIAM, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 

Mane Jwrt poUialMd • atv rtwuin w •dttton of ikut ftbor* valxudito woik. 
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NOTICES OF THE NEW EDITION. 



** Webeter'fe Amerieui Bicttonaiy may now be 
leoonunended, withoat xeserre or qualification, as 
the beat extant.'*— PrecMfaftf Ofiit, of the Wedeyan 
Vmvernty, Dec. 1847. 

'^ We yentoie to aay that there ia no Dietion- 
uy in the English language which oombinee so 
OMoy advantagee, with bi^ eoonomy of price, 
beauty of execution, compactneaa and deameaa, aa 
this quarto edition of Webster."— JV. IT. Observer, 
Dee, 4, 1847. 

** We lejoioe that the public award is strongly 
XBtif^ing OUT long-cherished couTiction that Noah 
Webster was decidedly the liest Lexicographer who 
has treated of the English language. * * Ehn- 
^ticaUy the Dictionary of our language."— Al Y. 
mbane, Dec, 7, 1847. 

*' The cheapest, most beautiful, and most useful 
Lexicon of our language that can be obtained."- 
BMeal Reooeitory, Jan. 1848. 
• ** Am full and ftithful a repr es en tation of the 
Rnglish language, both written and spoken, as can 
be brought within the compass of a aingle Tolume 
n oor day. 

" No nmfly can aflbrd to do without it. Every 
seiiolarwill hare it and use it. It will circulate 
as widely as the Enfflish language is spoken."— 
Pro/esMor T^ler, of Amherst CbUege, Nov. 1847. 

«^The highest standard of anthority with the 
learned of Gnat Britain and the United States."— 
N. Y. Journal of Cbmmeree, Dec. 1847. 

** One of the most important contribntions ever 
made to a sound American literature— the most 
complete work of the kind that any nation can boast 
of. Dr. Webster was wonderfully hiq^py in the 
use of language. His definitions are models of 
eondensation and purity. In tegtad to jnronunda- 
HoHf we feel perreotly satisfied that this rerision 
places that subject on a truer ground' than any other 
woik of the kind. The system of pronouncing 
eonforms to a pure and manly taste, aupted to the 
character of the language, and is (kr removed from 
all aflfoetation and mere fashion." — Hon* Wm. B. 
Calhoun, Dec. 1847. 

<' Will always hold the highest rank in this 

country, and eventually, we suqieet, everywhere." 
— iV: Y. Commercial Adoertiser, Dec. 16^847. 

** There is no Dietionaiy but this of Webster's 
that can be adopted aa a standard. We cannot re- 
fiain from expressing a hope that our brethren of 
Ihe type— the printerB snd editors of newspapem, 
cqieoally— will adopt the orthography of Dr. Web- 
ster. In this respect the printers of the present 
day have no standard. It is time they had."— 
'^Boston Courier, Dee. 30, 1847. 

^* This is the complete Webster, and nerhaps the 
aeda cempUie Dictionary i^thsJSngUsh language.** 
-^Philadelphia U, SL Ckuette. 

*' Li ita adnuraUe definitkms, Ita accurate philol- 
cgy, ita copiousness, ^ood sense, snd completeness, it 
is nst receiving the judgment of the learned woild, 
that it haa no equal."— JV. Y. EeangeSst^ Dee. 9, 
1847. 

«*TkB pablie appvobatioB, with a aiagnlar 



unity, has conceded to it the |iraiBe of unrivalled 
excellence in the auperiority of ito definitions. * * 
It ought, hereafter, never to be said, becanae it can 
no longer be aaid with truth, that Webster'a pronun' 
dation, as exhibited in this edition, difiers from tluit 
of the best English authorities."— liferory World, 
Dec. 1847. 

^* Great labor has been bestowed upon it, and all 
the alterationa and attides that have been added, so 
far as we have noticed than, are great xmprovemento. 
We hope that it will obtain a wide and profitable cir- 
culation." — North American Review, Jan. 1848. 

*' Ifia pronunciation, as a whole, has been sano> 
tioned, to a great extent, by the best speakers both 
in England and America. * * The satisfaction 
derived fimn a dear, full, and consistent definition, 
is worth any efibrt whidi it msj cost, and to all 
who seaieh for truth audi definition is indispeossr 
ble. We believe that there ia not, withm the 
compass of English literature, a work which, in 
this respect, will meet the expectations of all who 
consult a Dictionary so entirely as this." — New 
Enalander,for January, 1848. 

'* A perfect and most authoritative Dictionary of 
iSh» English language as spoken and written in A. 
D. l848."^B3timore Patriot. 

^ The preaent edition of Webster's Dictionary 
leaives nolninff material in Engliah Lexicography 
to be deshed.^'— iV: Y. (Bap.) Recorder, Dec. 92, 
1847. 

*' Recognized as standard authority throughout 
the worid, where the Engliah language is spoken." 
-^Pittsburg Gazette, Dec. 14, 1847. 

''Ita execution is alike honorable to American 
learning uid art. Ito cheapness is not the least re- 
markable thing about it— nearly 1600 quarto pages 
for $ 6 !"— &. Louis Eerald of ReUgious Liberty, 
Dec 93, 1847. 

" His Dictionary is firmly established as a stsnd- 
aid work, and enjoya a reputation unknown to any 
other work of the kind."— Afbsf. ;8^y, Dec. 6, 1847. 
" We adopted Webster's Dictionary of the English 
Language as a standard, in preference to every 
otiier, nom ita very first appearance."— BoiImi 
Christian Register, Jan 13, 1848. 

" For nearly half a century, amidst obstades and 
toils, disappointmenta and infirmities, he has nobly 
sustained nis courage ; and by means of his extraor- 
dinary akill and industry in the investigation of 
languagesi he will transmit his name to the latest 
posterity. ItwilldwellonthetongMSof infento as 
soon as they have learned tp.Uap tiieir earliest lea- 
sons. It win be stamped on our American litorar 
tore, and be csrried with it over eveiy part of this 
mighty continent. It will be honored by 300,000,000 
of people— fer that is the number which it is com- 
puted will, in some future ape, occupy the wide 
^aoe of tocritory stretching m>m the torrid to the 
aretio rsffions. The Ammcan Dictionary of the 
Bn^uklanguage is a woriL of profound in ve sti ga 
tion, and does nfinite honor to the p hilolog ical 
learning and general Eteratore of his eoantrr "-* 
Chanceuar J&U. 

THROVOHOIIT THB COtOmtT* 
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»A.r vEArTAAi C BBEIM. J THE AMERICAN AftRIOULTUIIWT, 

RARE VEOETABLE •BEW. ^^^ fuBLISHED Monthly, by O. M. Baxtoh. 905 Bromdway. Naw 

THE •nbwaibets, In addUloo to thdr wmI »5H%.r?S^«J yifc conSnlng » pagM^ royal octoivo. _ _«_ 

Ctaidem Field, ani Flower Sf V^^'LT^SSJhto fJS-wK TBRwS^lwCrp^ 

■oorcm la Bailand, the ieUowUig Nm9 ^nd wMibto '^<****«^ ivSlA«^elBlit cooles forflve Dollars. 

oSSiS*«U,whthwm be found an acquisition to any collec- ^STsii^criDSSKoSo^^ coMtone tobe 

tton, and worthy of triaL ^ . ,5^, ,t the old omce of publication, 905 Bronlvay, by CnABLia 

Pe.,.-Walte's a«eeii of Dw^rlK myjj wwj wd^ ^ ^ InteSmi of Saxlbn & Mnes. 

table Mar 30th ; price $1.60 ner quart; Wjoe to Lon^n 6^ TmSltog Agents wanted, to wbom.lhe most Ubeial compen. 

quart). Early Wonder Peas, dwarf airf vegr eaily. fWI-poddedj *«»'»»W». . •--♦ 

ii Mrnuart Falrbeard's Early Surprise Pea«» very early and 

SiJbrXiJim, I U vp quart h^j^^^^S^^ S^tf "iSSht'^^J 
Lane Blue Pea, finer than Dwarf Imperials, H) cents; Mgnt a 
fe2r SS»r»s^ Monastery Pea, very fine. 8 feeu 60 c«U per 
quart. Cormack's British aaeen, very laige ■hrivelM ^f »ype; 
?£r to the fhmous KnighVs Marrow, extra fine, 4 ftet, f 1.60 per 

^^'^impion of England Marrow P«M, extra fine, and prodjf lous 
WiSrTS feet «2 wr quart ; this Is the most rare pea In England. 



sadon will be allowed. 



ORDERe FOR BROWN CORN. 

PAtMEBfl wtablng to obtain this superior variety of com di- 
rectly from New Hampshire, for seed, are requested to mate 
their orders soon, as we shall scud for but Uttle on our own ac- 
count The price, dellvcFid at our Warehouee, to New Yort, 
will be •? per barrel closely packed with ears. We havv Ms 
hand the same variety of com, grown last season on theHndson 
River, $5 per barrel, the dttference in the prices depending mahily 



Banksian Marrow ren, great Dearar, * iwo*, w v«.- i~- M"-"- »iyer, «a per oarroi, uiouiuck^.. 

ShStog's Grotto Pee, 4 ieet, fine^SO cents per quart. Improved faitho expense of ti««rtjyon. ^^ 

iSadonDwarfMarrow Pea, finejTX cents per qua^ f3t A . R AL LEN fe Co., 187 Water stwet. 

Early Co66^«».-8uperflne Early gj^. «* ,««^ ^l *** " 

Ba«lysSiotlbo|3,l«ie,Mdv«^^ 
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New SrlyDwarf, 60' cents osr o». ShllUng^s Early Que^, 
fluTsolSnts per 02!: Atkin's Bwarf Matchless, 50 centi per o& 
Alsi, BuperioVLondon Eariy York, 95 c«iy !»» «• ^ . ^ 
A-occSk.— Early Walcborwi, very euperior.fl P««". Late 
Wi^SrS? eSS^fine,$l per'ox.'New 0«^«J5«' ^Mte Cape^ 
ilperoz. Lake's Superb Wbite^ cents per^M^^ 
Smded Purple, 50 cents per OB. FWd's Superb Whim, fiO cents 

^cSi.7toirer5.-Fltch»s New Large Lake, extra fine, fl.flO per 
OK. Ea*ly and Lato Walcheren. exlia fine* Jl P^ on. 

Jlfilwriie^<--Shepherd*8 New QIanC Ftak Oelery, 96 eenii 
w;?»AriBeymour's'^New Red, 96 cents per packet. B^rty 
KnSghmr Cucumber, 95 eenia pw ^P«kf t. Ady»> New Cose 
LemMeTw cents per ix, PlnlMd^ Union Lettae8,95 cento 
JSwT Hyatt's C&ntoflngPa»l«,M cento 

Also an extensive assortment of valuable ^gncuUwral S«stf», 
amaMg which to BMrvlng's New and Improred Rula Bm fcr 
wSeh has been awarded ae wal nremlums, by the Soval Agri- 
eSSalSodety of England, $1j50 per lb. Dlctaon's {mproved 
SutoBag* •l.W per lb. Bert Stock Mangel Wnrtxe^-lMesla 
SuSr^je^BeliSum White Field Caiw*-8pring Tmea or 
Vetohee, a valuable and nutrWoua soUlngfced for hpraes Md 
etmsrAlao White Lupins, for solllng-Itollan (annuaO an^ Par 
ee^ Poennlal Eay QiWLsweet Vernal Gfaaa-Herta a^ Blue 
GmwI-Sne Mlxe/Bnriteh Lawn fln»-f> ewt WJlie Honey, 
■uekle Dutch Otover—Lucern or French Clover— and clean f 0- 
tatoSeed.96 cento per package-Buckthorn Seed— Maclnra or 
Osue^«S^uMl EmSy LoSust. or Gle«toBhto, tor Hedging^ 
thefMtfonSngan Impenetrable fence. Yellow Ship Locust--. 
Yellow and Scarlet Trefon, with everything new and eood, pro- 
Slabte in bSffhemtopheiie, whether for the Field, Oarden, or 



FARM FOR BALE. 

srrtTATED between two harbors, a short distance flrom a 
landing. Ui Smithtown, on the aortheriy side of Long Island, 80 
miles Own tba city of New York. It contains 160 ftcrM,90 of 
which are tillable, and the remainder consisUng of thrifty wood- 
land, with a large quantity of locust The premises also contain 
a heaving oRhaid of choice Vfuffeed trees. Buildings and fenoce 
In ordinary repair. , , ^ , 

T«rm«.--97,000, one half to be paid down, and the balance to 
lemain on bond and mortgage; or It may be exchanged for pro- 
ductive property at faoOO. ADolyto A. B. ALLEN. 1B7 Water 
■traet, N. VTor EDMUND T. SMITH, on the premises . f3t 

SPRING WHEAT AND RYE. 

SUPERIOR Spring Wheat ibr sale at $2 per huaiici. ^Smteg 
Bye at il.76 per hii&el. Also a oonpleto aasoitment of Field 
and Oarden Seeds of aU Mods principally grown. andp«itup«- 
pressly Ibr us. A. B. AL LEN fc C30. 187 Water s^ N.T. 

08AQE ORANQEj^YgjLOW LOCUST, AND BUCK^ 



TOE above, together with a general and eomplete 
of Frash Field and Garden Seeds, tbr sala by 

A. B. ALLBNlk GO., 187 Water street, N 
Alrwify Istj 1848. 



Y. 



AUthe above are the growth of 1847, and warranted genuine. 
{^Catalogues gratis on appUeation. For new Flower Seeds 
^Hhtum adverttoemwito. ^^ ^ tHORBUBN fc CO. 

16 John St., near Broadway, N. Y. 

PURE BLOOD MERINO 8HEEP FOR SALE. 

THE subacrlber being about to retire ftom tha fbrmjn£ busl- 
Boss. oflfers for sale his entire stock of Merino •jMep fhkh have 
5S £S wtth the gwainal cnie flwm the best flocks in the floon- 

%f these, 78 are ewes, now with k5*hT»*tt«k«^»lJ«» 
(he Weeat imported flock of John A. Tahitwr, Bsq., of Hartford, 
Cau^ buSto one year old last eprtna, from i^^e "t^* ewea, 
dred by the Rambonillet buck Chancellor Md AOJ^mtaahe 
intf«aaa of last Tear, abed hy the eelebvaled Ramhoulllet hnek 
SSSS, BOW o^d taTAii^^ C^SH^ua, ot tWsjJaee. 
Xitopurlty of blood, iiiieness and weight 0? fleece, and ^ngh 
Sir eonStutton, they ire e«»Ued by "oMerinoa »» «« *Ti?n^ 
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CONTEMTS OF APRIL NUMBER. 

The Osage Orange Ibr Hedges } OnlUvntion of €hil«ia» I ^ 

Advantagns mid 'bimdvantoiee' 'of 'snbMii 'and * Tnmch ) 
Plowing ; Agriculture of the Chinese, Na 4 ) 

The ShorWlom Cow— Ellen Klrby; Proper time for^ 
Slaughleilng Anfanato; Shell and Coral Bands for > 
Manure « ' 

Premium List of the New York State Agiienltnzal So- ) 

ciety : Long Island Lands, No. 8 ^ ^^ 

A Sketch of CUntonvlUe, New Jersey, J. M HO 

Letters flKin Ahroad, No. SI,F. R. S •••• 111 

Letters ofR.L. AUen, No. 3 IB 

The erane Culture and Wine Making in Ohio, N. Lonr ( . . 113 

Choioe of Treea and Bhrutaa for Cities and Rural Towna, ) .j. 
Solon Boblnson ; Comparative FacDIty of Digestion ) 

Yankee Farming, Na 8, SwfsantTeltme rr^"" !5 

Sample of a Debate in a Farmer's Club— Bnerlmental Fwsw 117 
Spa^ ; Eigerlmento Provlnc Ibe Frofitoblcneas of the | ^^^ 

AppUeadonoftheWaterBan, ASnhiOlber IM 

TheStockHoB»-BUM*Hawk.W. Ig 



ofconetttutlon,they are eweUed by nomennoB " "w«»"""y. T^a Slock Horse-Bhtok Hawk, W. •• 126 

Thebwk mwhaid ftam the recent tawwiatlon ctf Mr. Talntor ^"ttwyoftheOhst-IfonPlow.?. l«l,l« 

iSlSTbe'S^dforsale TpthosewChlM to 1^^ 'g 

sheep, or those wisMng to start a new flock, Aepwswto» Mateh between idlpee and Henry, Lomt Islamkr iSi 



sheep, or those wishing to start a new flock, ttie PW"oa*__ 
m opportunity, as thSy will be soM withy tregivn.Q»mu- 
Scatt^addiemed to the subaciiber wUl foeelve tantodtote 

*"«'*****• THOB. H. OAMVIELD. 

CNGLI8H AND FRENCH ORA88 8EED8. 

THR Subscribers have just received ft^m England and France 
a stDorlor lot of freih Onu Seeds of wtan Wnds. Amcnc 
UuMare the Pevr«mial and Italian Ray Oiasa, Sweet Vernal and 
OatOraas, flue mixed Lawn Grass, White Clover and Lucerne. 
Atoo EnglUBea... ^^^^^^^^^^^^Sii .U^ 

Kl^rwHPg Ut, 1848. 



Mateh between Edlpse and Henry, Loan fa 
The Princess Tribe of Short Horns ; The 
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WATER RAMS. 



Double Mould-Board Plow S ^ 

mmoiof Honey Beesj No» 18, T. B. Miner; Benefit) 
. Batt la the Food of Sheep ) What Oonatttntee good > m 

Farmhig / ^^ 

Management of Cidve8,Wm.H.fl<itham 197 

1 Coad>km» OonnnsMannnon: Bzpertnnnto with the Po-) 

tototo ; Proposed Hedge Plant; CnlUvaiion of Fota^ f ^^ 
toes ; Hot Lye a Remedy fyt the Peach Borer } Care f '^ 
of Btedc I 

ina* DnPABTHBirr : To tbe Yomg; a FHend ; The Bf- ) 
Iheto or Cosmetics on the Bkhi, C. ; Almond Paste > 
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BoTi* DnnrnTMiiT : AgrtenMnnl Chanlslrr, No. 1, 1 
J.McKlnstiy I 
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TIME FOR PLAtrrmo INDIAN CORN. ^ 

The licie of planting Indian com raries, accord- 1 it is dry. Thai tf eat» 
__i . 1^ I ■- 7 - ■- 84 hovis. 



D powilered plaster nntil 



the locality or seaton in which it is intended 
lo'grow. In the pouihern portions of the United 
Stales, it is generally planted in January or Feb- 
ruary, ivhereas, at the extreme north, or east, it is 
not usnatly done before the latter part of May or 
earljr in June. 

It is a rule with many, to make the flowering or 
unfolding of the leares of y«gelalion, and the ap- 
pearance, or jiairing, of certain birds, as natural 
guides. For instance, some plant n-hen the apple 
tree is bur.stine its blossom buds, or when the Jnne 
berry or shad Dush is in full blow ; others adhere 
to the old InJian rule, in planting a-t soon as the 
leaf of the white oak is of the size of a squirrel's 
«ar; n-hile not a few listen to the notes of the 
whip-poor-will and cuckoo, as unerring gn'i 
But we have ever found, from experience, thi 
^riod somewhat later than those just nameif, when 
tile ground has become sufficiently warmed by ver- 
nal heat Co cause a speeJy Rerminalion of the seed, 
is far more favorable anil safer from late frosts and 
the depredations of blackbirds and crows. Corn, 
planted in the middle and northern stales, from the 
20th of May to the Ist of Jane, with proper 
manageraenl, can be made to vegetate in rour or 
five days, and in a week more, willbe large enough 
(o weed. If planted too early, it will onen lie in 
the ground two or three weeks before it will 
up, and by the middle of June, it will not be 
so larve nor vigorons as Ibat planted towards the 
end of May. 

Previous to planting, the gemination of the 

com may be hastened by steeping it, as directed at 

. 54, 90, of the current rolame; and thi 
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CULTIVATION OF TOM.\TOS. 
The common love apple, or tomato {Lytoptrii- 
cum aenltntnm), is a native of South America; 
and, like the potato, is eslensiTely cuiliYated in 
every climate in which it will mature The differ- 
of its fmit, for culinary and other pur- 
t m> varied, that it serves as a dainty disfa 
every day in the year. Therefore, it is for the in- 
terest of the fanner, the planter, and the market 
gardener to employ the best and the most expedi> 
tions means at their command, to produce as early 
1- g^ poagible ; and, also, to continue its cul- 
te as the season will permit. 
of Varieties. — The varieties most esteemed 
in general ctiltivatioD may be noted aa fol- 

Largt Smootk-ikinned JUd, un excellent va- 
riety, dift:ring from all other large eorts, in having 
a smootb skin entirely free from protuberances or 
inequalities of any kind. 

2. CommiM Large Red, with the fruit depressed 
both ends, fnrrovred on the sides, and varying 
circumference, from three to eighteen inches. 11 
a prolific bearer and is universuly cultivated. ' 

3. Prar-iAn^wd, Pi'ni-rcif, a variety much smaller 
than either of the preceding, very Seehy, and con- 
tains' fewer seeds. It is considered equally as 
tood for stewing : and for pickling, it-is much pte- 



4. Chirry-thaped lUd, a variety bearing a beau- 
tiful little frtiit, much resembling^ cherry in size 

|,,„ , , „ .... , . and apneaiance, and is osually cultivated expreselv 

kernel may be completely protected a^inst the I for pickles. 

ravages of grubs, wire worms, birds, squirrels, Ac, Soii and 9aitwe. — Tbo soil best adapted for the 

by smearing it over with tar, dissolved in boiling ' growth of the tomato, is a light, rich, sandy loam, 
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preriously well worked and manured. In order to 
obtain early fruit, the seeds should be sown in a 
hot bed, or in boxes of lieht, rich earth, set at the 
kitchen windows, about the middle of March or the 
beginning of April. The bed, or boxes, should be 
exposed to the rays of the sun as much as possible, 
but at all times secure from frost, and the young 
plants should receive an abundance of fresh air in 
the middle of the day. If the seeds are but slightly 
covered with earth, they will soon shoot up 2 inches 
in height, when they may be pricked out, 3 inches 
apart, into another hot oed, or singly into small 
boxes, or pots, placed near the kitchen windows, 
so that tliey may grow more stocky and the better 
be removed. It will be necessary to sprinkle them 
occasionally with water, as the soil becomes dry, 
and to stir the earth often about thdr roots. As 
soon as the season will permit, without dangerffom 
frosts, say by the latter part of April or early in 
May, they may be carefully transplanted into open 
ground, with a ball of earth attached, setting them 
in a row, 3 feet apart, from plant to plant, along 
the southerly side of a close fence, or in some other 
sheltered place, where they can receive the full 
benefit of the sun j or th^y may be planted in hills 
at 4 feet distant each way, care bemg observed to 
defend them, if the nights be cold, by mats, hand 
glasses, or pots. 

Those wno have not the conveniences for forcing 
the plants, as directed above, may bring them to 
perfection by sowing the seeds in hills, in a warm, 
fight soil, the last week in April or first week in 
May ; and if the situation be favorable, with good 
management, the yield will be abundant, but later 
than by the other mode two or three weeks. An 
ounce of seeds will produce, at least, 60 good 
healthv plants. 

In the course of the season, the plants may be 
thinned out, one to each hill ; cultivated or hoed in 
a similar manner as ^e potato ; and, as soon as 
the vines begin to run, they may be trained on a 
fence, or trellis : or what would be more convenient 
in an open garden or field, to allow each plant to 
rest on a hoop, or square frame, supported on small 
crotches driven into the ground. In order to hasten 
the maturity and size of me fruit, the tip ends of the 
earlier plants should be nipped off, as soon as the 
young tomatos are set. 

Those living in a high latitude, may set their 
plants at the foot of a bed, sloping steeply towards 
the south, and as the vines begin to run, peg them 
down close to the surface of the soil, where they 
will frequently strike root at their joints. As soon 
as the branches of the vines meet, their tips must 
be cut off, the lateral shoots removed, and their 
leaves thinned out, in order that the. fruit may be- 
come well ripened by exposure to the sun. Under 
favorable circumstances, each plant, so treated, will 
often produce 20 lbs. of fruit. 

For further information on the culture and use of 
the tomato, see pp. 90. 91, vol. i. ; pp. 269, 282, 
303, vol. V. 'j and pp. 253, 254, vol. vi., of the Ag- 
riculturist. 

■ 

Care o? Fruit Trexs. — Do not forget to apply 
leached ashes, charcoal, and oyster-shell lime to the 
roots of your fruit trees. See also that the moss and 
Bcaly bark is carefully removed fiom iheir trunks. 



APPLE ORCHARDS.— NO. 8. 

Attacks from Caterpillars, — The tender •ads and 
young leaves of the apple tree are sometimes at- 
tacked, in May and June, bv multitudes of small 
caterpillars,^ described by Dr. Harris, under the 
name of the eye-spotted penthina (PentkhM oevda" 
na). They are of a pale and dull-brown color, 
warty and slightly downy, with the head and the 
top of the first ring of a dark shining brown. They 
usually acquire their growth by the middle of 
June, kt which time they transform, and come out 
in the winged state early in July. These caterpil- 
lars live singly in the buds or opening fohage* 
which they fasten together and devour. The <^y 
sure mode recommended to destroy them is, to 
crush the withered clusters of leaves containing 
them or their chrysalides, and thus " nip them in 
the bud." 

The apple tree is also infested by the larve of 
the* white-marked orgia, or tussock moth {Orgia 
leucosli^ma). These snudl, slender caterpillars are 
of 'a bright yellow color, and are sparingly clothed 
with long and fine yellow hairs on the sides of their 
bodies. The females, in the adult state, though 
seemingly wingless^ have two little scales, or stinted 
wings, while the males have large ashen^rrey 
wings, the upper pair of which, are crossed by dark 
wavy bands, with a small black spot near the tip, 
and a minute )yhite crescent near the outer hind 
angle. The bodj of the male is small and slender, 
with a row of little lufts along the back, and the 
wings expand one inch and three eighths. The 
females are of a lighter pey tlian the males, and 
their bodies are mucn thicker, and are of an oblong- 
oval shape. Different broods of these insects ap- 
pear at various times, in the course of the summer, 
out the greater number come to maturity and lay 
their eggs in the latter part of August and the be- 

S'nning of September, which are not hatched before 
le following spring. It is stated by the late Mr. 
B. H. Ives, of Salem, Massachusetts, in vol. i., p. 
52, of Hovey's " Magazine of Horticulture," that on 
passing through an apple orchard in February, he 
** perceived nearly all the trees speckled with occa- 
sional dead leaves adhering so firmly to the branches 
as to require considerable force to dislodge them. 
Each leaf covered a small patch of from one to 
two hundred eggs, united together, as well as the 
leaf, by a gummy and silken fibre, peculiar to the 
moth." In the March following, he visited the 
same orchard, and as an experiment, cleared three 
trees, from which he took twenty-one bunches of 
eggs. The remainder of the trees he left untouched 
until the 10th of May, when he found the caterpil- 
lars were hatched from the egg, and had com- 
menced their slow, but sure work of destruction. 
He watched them from time to time, until many 
branches had been spoiled of their leaves, and in 
the autumn were entirely destitute of fruit ; while 
the three trees, which had been cleared of the eggs, 
were flush with foliage, each limb, without excep- 
tion, ripening its fruit. '^ 

The American lackey caterpillar {Clisioeampa 
americana), where proper attention has not been 
paid to prevent its ravages, prevails to such an ex* 
tent as almost entirely to stnp the orchards of their 
foliage. This insect, from its abundance in all 
parts of the country, and being known almoat ex- 
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cluftiyely in common language, by the name of the 
caterpillar, requires no rartner description. Vari» 
ous methods have been recommended to destroy 
this pest, such as burning and crushing the nests, 
early in the morning, or at evening while the ver- 
min are at their repose, and the collection and de- 
struction, of their eggs in the winter, or early part 
of spring. Tf a liberal bounty for the collection of 
tile eggs were to be offered, as was suggested by 
the late Judge Lowell, and continued for the space 
of ten years, this enemy to our orchards, would be 
nearly exterminated at the end of that time. 

Another insect, which may be called the tent 
caterpillar of^.the forest {Clisioeampa sylvatieAy, 
very much reseihbling the preceding m its habits, 
preys upon the leaves of the oak, me hickory, and 
more rarely upon those of the apple tree. Two 
other species of gregarious caterpillars, Notodonta 
eoncinna and l^gsra ministia, of Harris, also 
swarm on the apple, cherry, and plum trees, to- 
wards the end of summer, stripping whole branches 
of their leaves. The caterpillar of the American 
^lappet moth {Gastropacha americana\ appears in 
September, and makes the leaves of the apple its 
food, which it only eats in the night. A large 
green caterpillar {Atiacus cecropia), also makes its 
appearance on the apple tree in the months of July 
and August, as well as unon the earrant, the ber- 
bery, the cherry, and thejslum. 

Attack from Canker WorrM. — One of the mat- 
sst pests of our apple orchards, as well as of the 
foliage of the cherry, the plum, the linden, and 
other trees, is the canker-worm {Phdmna vernata\ 
first described by Professor Peck, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. According to Dr. Harris, the canker worm 
moths begin to make their appearance after the first 
hard frost in the autumn, usually towards th« end of 
October, and they continue to come forth, in.greater 
or smaller numbers, according to the mildness or 
severity of the weather, after the frosts have begun. 
Their general time of rising, however, is in th^ 
spring;, beginning about the middle of March, but 
sometimes before, and at others after, this time ; 
and they continue to come forth for the space of 
about tnree weeks. It has been observed that 
there are more females than males among those 
that appear in the autumn and winter, and mat the 
males are the most abundant in the sprine. The 
sluggish and wingless females instinctively make 
their way towards the nearest trees, and creep slowly 
up their trunks. In a lew days afterwards they 
are followed by the winged and active males, which 
flutter about and accompany them in their ascent, 
during which, the two sexes pair. Soon after this, 
tlie females lay their eggs upon the branches of 
the trees, placing them on their ends, close together, 
in rows, forming dusters of 60 to 100 or more tm^ 
which is the number usually kid by each. The 
eggs are glued to each other, and to the bark, by a 
myiah varnish, which is impervious to water: and 
me dusters are thus securely ^tened in the lorks 
of the small branches, or close to die youn^ twigs 
and buds. The em are usually hatched between 
die first and the middle of May, or about the time 
that the red currant is in blossom, and the young 
leaves of the apple tree begin to expand. Tne lit- 
tle canker worms, upon making their escape from 
the eggs, gather upon the tender leaves, and on the 



occurrence of cold and wet weather, seek shelter in 
the bosom of a bud, or in the flowers, when the lat- 
ter appear. The leaves^ when first attacked, will 
be found pierced with smaU holes, which become 
larger and more irregular as the worms increase in 
size, until nearly all the pulpy parts are con- 
sumed. 

A very great difibrence of color is observable 
among these worms of different ages, and even 
among those of the same age and size. When 
very young, they have two minute warts on the 
top of the kst rings, and they are then generally 
oi^a blackish or dusky-brown color, with a yellow- 
ish stripe on each side of the body ; there are two 
whitish bands across the head; and the belly is 
whitish. When -fully grown, these individuals be- 
come ash-colored on the back, and bhick on the 
sides, bdow which, the pale, yellowish line re- 
mains. Some are found of a dull greenish-yellow, 
and others of a clay color, with slender, interrupted 
blackish lines on the sides, and smaU spots of the 
same color on the back. The head and feet par- 
take of the general color of the body ; the bdly is 
paler. When not eating, they remain stretched 
out, at full length, and resting on their fore and 
hind legs, beneath the leaves. When fully grown, 
and weu fed, they measure nearly, or quite an inch 
in length. They cease feeding when about four 
weeks old, at wnich time they beg^n to quit the 
trees. Some creep down by the trunks, but great 
numbers let themselves down by their slender 
threads from the branches, their instinct prompting 
them to get to the eround by the easiest and most 
direct course possible. After reaching the ground, 
they immediately burrow into the earth, to the depth 
of two to six inches, unless prevented by weak- 
ness, or by the hardness of the soil. In the latter 
case, they die, or undergo their transformations on 
the surface. In the former, they* make little cavi- 
ties, or cells, in the ground, by turning round re- 
peatedly, and fastening the loose grains of earth 
about them wit^ a few silken threads ', and, within 
twenty-four hours afterwards, they are changed 
into cnrysalides, and in due time, emerge from these 
retreats m their perfect forms. 

In order to protect the trees from the ravages of 
the canker worm, the only thing that would seem 
necesary would be to prevent the wingless females 
from ascending the trunks to deposit their eggs. 
The expedients usually resorted to, for this purpose, 
are, to nt a close collar of lead, tin, wood, or other 
materials, around the trunks of the trees, or a cir- 
cular trough filled with oil. The application of 
belts of tar, liquid India rubber, and other viscid 
substances, to the bodies of the trees, have been 
employed with partial success. 



Oppositk Properties of Plants and Animals. 
— ^Vegetables are stationary ; animals locomotive. 
Vegetables decompose carbonic acid, water, and am- 
moniacal salts ) animals absorb them. Vegetables ab>- 
sorb heat and electricity ; animals generate them. 
Vegetables produce the neutral azotized, or fatty 
substances, sugar, starch, and gum ; animals con- 
sume them. In short, a vegetable is an ^paratuJ 
of reduction, and an animiu one of oxydation. — 
Annales de Gkim, et Phfa, 
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IMPROVED PUMPS fOR CISTERNS, OR WELLS. 

Thb9ic ptunps, whicb axe con'ilnicted entirely of 

netal, are 2t inches in diameter wilhin the cyl'in- 

ter, double-ELCling, and drawing water both at the 

upward and downward strokes. 

With a 6-inch etroke, it will 

raise from 10 to 15 gallons 

Eer minule, according to the 
eight the water is required to 
be raised. By means of a 
horiiiontal tiipe, leading to a 
^ distant well, or spring, the 

^vs(er can readily be brought 
to the house, or barn yard, 
^provided the height between 
the spring and pimp does not 
exceed twenty-fire leci. Thi 
ftpparalns is so constructed, 
that it can instantly be con- 
verted into a force pump, by 
Fia. 31. which the water can be con- 

re)fti at once to the upper parts of a house. Price 
$Z5 — air barrel and pipe extra. 

CisTEBN Hakd Pump. — This implement, which 
is denoted by Rg. 31, isformed of cast iron, and an- 
swers an excellent purpose tor raising water from 
a cistern, or elsewhere, from a depth of thirty- 
feet. It works well with a li-incb pipe, made 
of lead, copper, tin, or wood. Price $4.50 — pipe 



SPRING BUDDING, 

The operation of budding frait tttes and sbmbi 
may be performed as well m the spring ae in sum 
mer — a fact of some importance, particularly when 
applied to the peach, the walnut, and other trees 
that cannot be grafted with success. Hence, it is 
obvious, that, by budding them in the spring, a yeai 
will be gained in their growth. 

The buds intended to be employed for this pur- 
pose, should be preserred like grafts, in a cool, 
moist place, on slip!v or cuttings taken from the tree 



agreeablT to the directions given at p. 208| of oor 



agreeablT 

third Toln 



FraE-PROOF IRON SAFES. 



Fid. 33. 
I^xsi almost indispeosalile safegoaids to CTeiy 



man of basiness, are made of various si:ies, and 
will afford security for valuable papers, money, 
plate, jewels, &c., not only against fire, but when 
properly consUiictcd, are proofagalnst any ordinary 
attempt at robbery. Prices from $12 to <S00. 

THE CAST-IRON PLOW. 

It is not often that a more unjasi claim is made 

upon Congress, than that of the heirs of Jethro 

Wood, for a law to be passed to extend hia patent 



the caat-ifon plow fourteen yea: 

benefit.* By this law the heirs would have 



obtaned the privilege of exacting a tax of fifty 
cents, on every cast-iron plow made in the United 
Slates, which would have probably given them 
hnij a milliiM of dollars anniuxlly, all of which 
must have come out of the hard earnings of tho 
farmer and planter. Owing to the Senate at 
WashiuKton, not being properly acquainted with the 
facts of the case, a bill extending this patent passed 
itunanitnonsly ; but in the House of Representa- 
tives, members paid more attention to the merits of 
the case, and the result wax, that a majority of the 
Committee on Patents reported against extending 
Wood's patent, and tbeir report has been laid 
upon the table, where we trust it will sleep for this 
session. But as the partisanB of this measure aie 
very active, it behooves the fanners to be on their 
guard ; and they will do well to forward petitions 
to tbeir Representatives in Congress, praying them 
to oppose toe extension of this patent, whenever 
the dJI is likely (o be called up. 

At page 131 and 132, of our last number, we 
gave as much of the history of the cast-iron plow 
as we could then obtain ; showing that others in 
England, and in this country, had preceded Jethro 
Wood many years, in the invention and use of it. 
Since the publication of our articles, Hon. John W. 
Farrelly, Chairman of the Committee o[ Paleals, ia 
the House of Representadfes, at Washington, has 
made a report agajnst extendiog the pateut of Jethro 
Wood. In this we find a few facts before un- 
known to us, which we will state for the benefit of 

Richard B. Chenaworth, of Baltimore, Md., in 
1813, made the cast-iron plow complete in thre« 
distinct parts, viz : mouia board, land side^ and 



and then 



introduced them into n 



■ in many 



parts of Maryland and Virginia. We presume jt 
was his plow, of which we speak, at p^^e 1!S, of 
onr last number, as having been in use in 
Virginia, as early ss 1814, five years before Wood 
look out his patent for the cast-iron share. It 
is said that he (Wood) knew of this plow before 
getting oat hie patent 

Richard Nicholas HarrisMi, obtained a patent on 
the I9th of December, 1618, f<wa cast-iron ^ow 
in three distinct parts, the tame as Chenaworth's 

Wood's patent, in 1814, was, aa we undetstand, 
merely for dongating the cast-iron share of the (dd 
>' Bull Plow," which had been in use in (his cotintnr 
for manjr years prior to his todching it. In tua 
specification he says, he "claims for casting the 
iriUi 

'hick UnwIlHT caUHIBd Ouiamnitat 
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plow share with a point longer, and more gradual 
in its rise, than that in common use,^^ &c. In the 
specification of his patent of 1819, he had grown 
bolder and more exacting, and then hsJlt the assu- 
rance to claim, as an original invention^ ** the mak- 
ing, or constructing of a narrow, light, removable 
catting>edge, or share of cast iron, by casting the 
same in mould, instead of the old-fashioned, krge, 
heavy plow share, wrought and steeled, or other- 
wise fabricated.'* 

What assurance ! To claim as a new invention, 
what had been known and in common use in Great 
Britain, thirty-five years before the date of this 
patent, and in this country, upwards of twenty 
years! • 

Mr. Farrelly's excellent report completely re- 
futes Jethro Wood's claim as the original inventor 
of tho cast-iron share, as well as everything else of 
any importance, specified and claimed m his patent. 
We earnestly entreat our cotemporaries to obtain 
this report, and also to look over what we have said 
on this subject, and then make use of the facts for 
the benefit of their readers. They will find them 
in the various British Encyclopaedias, in Allen 
Ransom^s work on the Implements of Apiculture, 
recently published in London, and also m various 
other British works on agriculture and implements. 
We do not ask them to give us any credit in 
this matter, but to look into the above publications 
themselves, and set forth the facts in a strong 
light in their own way. We think the agricultu- 
ral periodica] will fail in its duty to its readers, that 
does not immediately publish the facts of this 
case. 



CULTIVATION OF ONIONS.— No. 2. 

The most famous place in the United States for 
the culture of onions, is Weatbersfield, on the Con- 
necticut River. Here large tracts have been de- 
voted to the production of this root for upwards of 
a century, and with many families it is still their 
sole occupation. The soil here, is peculiarly well 
adapted to |ts growth, being a rich, dry, gravelly or 
sandy loaniT. In the month of June last, we visited 
Weatbersfield, for the express purpose of learning 
the best method of onion culture, which we here 
give in full, together with such suggestions as we 
think will be beneficial to the growers of this crop. 

Preparation of the Land. — As long manure is full 
of seeds, and is somewhat in the way of ^ood after 
culture, well rotted barn-yard manure is usuallv 
resorted to as a fertilizer. This is spread broad- 
cast upon the land, and plowed in, from three to six 
inches deep, according to the nature of the soil. It 
is a settled maxim not to turn up deeper than the 
rich top soil penetrates. The onion oeing a shal- 
low growing root, deep plowing is not requisite. 
In our own experience in raising onions, we found 
hog manure the best fertilizer we ever used. Gua- 
no was not then known among us ; but we think it 
would be admirable for this purpose, as it contains 
nearly all the elements that onions want for their 
growth, and it is perfectly free from the seeds of 
weeds. It should he harrowed, and not plowed in, 
SB early in the spring as possible, and immediately 
after plowing. 

After harrowing, the ground is raked thoroughly 
with a fine iron-toothed rake till every clod is fiinely 



pulverized. This, we think, could be done much 
more rapidly with a field roller, and a fine-set horse 
harrow. 

At Weatbersfield, they use from 8 to 10 lbs. of 
seed per acre^ which is sown by hand, in drills, from 
12 to 14 inches apart. Seed sowers would doubt- 
less do the work cheaper, and more rapidly. They 
begin to sow as early in the spring as the ground 
can be prepared j say, from the last of March to 
the middle of April. As soon as the plants are up, 
the weeding is commenced, and in the course of the 
season they receive from four to six hoeings, and 
more, if necessary, to keep down the weeds. The 
hand cultivator would be an excellent substitute fw 
this operation, as a single person could do more 
with it, in stirring the earth and cutting up the 
weeds, than fourNmen could do with hoes. 

Harvesting, ^c, — In wet seasons, and sometimes 
from late sowings, onions are liable to grow thick- 
necked. In such cases, they should be gently bent 
down with the head of a wooden rake, which will 
check their rapid growth, and cause them sooner to 
come to maturity. 

By the latter end of July, or early in August, 
the onions, in general, will have arrived at their 
full growth, which may be ~known by the shrink- 
ing of their stalks, or leaves. At this period of 
their growth, the harvesting is commenced and con- 
tinued until October. They are then pulled up in 
dry weather, spread on a clean, firm plot of ffround, 
and occasionally turned, in order to dry and harden 
by the sun. They are then cleared from rubbish 
and removed to a place of shelter, after which they 
are plaited into ropes, with straw, weighing dk Ihs. 
each. 

The yield, at Weatbersfield, is from 6,000 to 
10,000 ropes per acre, which is equivalent to from 
400 to 600 bushels, according to the size of the 
bulbs. For the last four years, onions, in the New 
York markets, have been quite cheap, the average 
wholesale price having been but about $2 per hun- 
dred ropes, delivered at the wharves. 

The following calculations are. based on the state- 
ment of the most experienced cultivators of the 
onion in Connecticut, and may be relied upon as 
correct : — 

Cost of manuring one acre, . . . $20 
Plowing and harrowing, .... 4 

10 lbs. of seed, 6 

Sowing, 1 

Raking and making drills, ... 4 

Hoeing and weeding, 24 

Harvesting, 10 

Carting from field to bam, for roping, 5 

-. Roping $14 to $18 — say, .... 16 

Carting to vessel, 5 

$94 

If the crop were 6,000 ropes, at the average price 
of $2 per hundred ropes, it would amount to 
$120. If the yield were 10,000 ropes, it would 
amount to $200 ; making the profit per acre, of 
the former $26, and the latter $106. 

We were shown a large field in Weatbersfield, 
where onions had been grown every year, without 
any other intermediate crop, for upwards of a cen- 
tury, with no apparent diminution m the yield. This 
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is certainly very extraordinary. But we hold 
to the doctrine that if the proper elements are 
returned to the land, after harvest, the same crop 
may be grown year after year for an indefinite time. 
As to land becoming sick, or tired of crops, or that 
the excretion from the roots of plants is poisonous 
to the land, we have very little faith. 

A FACT USEFUL TO BE KNOWN IN REGARD 

TO THE POTATO. 

Those who are in the habit of cutting their po- 
tatoes to plant, may not generally be aware that 

the sets, or eyes, near the end op- 
posite to the root a, fig. 33, will 
come to maturity a fortnight ear- 
lier than those at the root end d. 
Yet, this is stated, on good atithor- 
ity, to be true, and these two 
classes of sets, when planted, will 
produce an earlier and a later 
crop. From the same authority, 
it is inferred that the sets from 
the middle, b, e, will mature at a period intermedi- 
ate to the two. 

Therefore, it is recommended, that those who 
cut their potatoes, should separate the sets into 
three parcels, and plant them in distinct ground, in 
order that the crop may not be unequal m its time 
of maturity. 




Fig. 33. 



THE COW— HER DISEASES AND MANAGE- 
MENT.— No. 1. 

Every domestic animal, like the cow, is to be 
regarded as by no means living in a state of nature. 
Lilce her mistress, she partakes of civilized life, 
and, of course, is subject to similar infirmities with 
the human race. The period she is with young, 
with her, is a state of indisposition, and every mana- 

fer of cattle should bear this in mind, and treat her, 
uring this time, with every attention and care. 
Her actual diseases are not, indeed, numerous, but 
they are frequently very severe, always having a 
tendency to premature birth in her offspnng. and 
sometimes causing death to herself. Therefore, 
every ^precaution should be employed to prevent 
accidents of this kind, and the utmost attention 
paid to her diet, exercise, and in affording her whole- 
some air. 

The diet of the cow, during the early stages of 
pregnancy, may not vary from the ordinary course ; 
out at the end of three months, a portion of her 
food should be of a mild, emolient, and relaxing 
nature, such as potatoes, turnips, cabbages, the 
leaves and stalks of green corn, or any other vege- 
tables which have a similar effect. The great point 
to be aimed at, is to keep her bowels regularly open, 
which, if not effected by her food, may be done by 
occasionally giving her the following dose : — 

Epscnn salts, | of a lb. ; salt petre (nitre), 1| oz. ; 
cream tartar, i oz. : anise seed, | oz. ; coriander 
seed, I oz. * fenugreek, { oz. 

This meaicine should be well mixed together and 
given to the cow in two qaarts of whey, or water 
gmel, with a pint of ale, or beer, and half a pint of 
molasses. Should not this open the body suffi- 
ciently, in 24 hours, it may be repeated. In the 
course of the operation, she may be supplied every 
few hours wiffi drafts of warm water, or thin 



gruel. Should the cow be in a fat, or high condi- 
tion, ajid show symptoms of fever, it wijl be proper 
to oleed her before the medicine is given; but 
'if she be low in flesh, and impoverished in blood, 
bleeding should be dispensed with. 

Air and exercise are absolutely necessary to the 
cow, as well as to other animals, and indeed, they 
are of such importance to her, that she cannot con- 
tinue long, in a perfect state of health, without fully 
enjoying them. They wonderfully assist nature in 
its operations, by promoting the necessary secre- 
tions and evacuations, which are always useful to 
the preservation of health. Precaution should be 
observed, however, with cows highly fed, as the 
warmth of their food, with exercise, promotes per- 
spiration, and shortly afterwards, if they are suf- 
fered to remain in the open air, exposed to raw, 
chilly windS; or if they are allowed to drink as 
much cold water as their inclinations sometimes 
crave, their whole system will often immediately 
be chilled, from which cause a violent cold is liable 
to ensue. 

The most predominent symptoms of the latter 
complaint, are, a violent shivering or shaking of 
the extremities ; the hair stands erect ; and a sud- 
den loss, or deficiency, of milk takes place, with 
want of appetite, followed by a purging, which 
soon stops. Shqrtly after, the animal generally 
becomes very costive : her ears, horns, and extremi- 
ties are cold ; her pulse feeble ; and she w^ill ap« 
pear low and languid, having but little inclination to 
move or stir ; but as the disease advances, if not 
checked, her pulse will beat quick and strong ] her 
body will become hot * her mouth frothy ana clam- 
my, attended with thirst ; and a heaving, or quick 
motion, will be perceived in her flanks. It her 
lungs are afiected, a cough is often the con- 
sequence. 

In the early stage of the cold, if the cow be in 
good condition, from one to two quarts of blood 
may be taken from her ; but if she is low, and lean 
in flesh, from a pint to a quart will be sufficient. 
Should the disease be far advanced, attended by a 
strong quick pulse, double the quantity of blood 
may be taken. After bleeding the cow, give adoeo 
of the following medicine (milk warm), mixed in 
two quarts of water gruel, to which has been added 
half a pint of molasses and a pint of warm beer, 
ale : — 



or 



Epsom salts, | of a lb. ; saltpetre (nitre), I oz. ; 
cream tartar, I oz. ; salt of tartar, | oz. ; pow- 
dered ginger, | oz. 

This medicine acts as* a gentle stimulus, and 
causes the bowels to relax, which is highly neces- 
sary, in order to prevent costiveness and lever ; or if 
fever has alrea<Iy taken place, it will be the means 
of stopping its progress. The diet of the cow 
should consist of very thin, warm water gruel, and 
a mash made of malt and bran In six or eight 
hours after taking the last-named dose, the follow- 
ing powders may be given, twice a day, mixed in a 
quart of water gruel and a pint of ale, until the dis- 
ease is removed : — 

Saltpetre, 3 drachms ; salt of tartar, | oz. ; pow- 
dered valerian, | oz. ; anise seed, | oz. ; powdered 
liquorice, J oz. ; pounded juniper berries, i oz,; 

Sowdered tumeric, r oz. ; mustani geed, 2 oz. ; pow* 
ered camphor, 1^ drachms. 
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AGRICULTURE OP THE CHINESE,— No. 5. 

Modes of Manuring Land, — In the island of 
Chusan, and oyer all the rice country of Chekiang 
and Keangsoo, thare are two plants cultivated in the 
winter months, almost exclusively for manure ; the 
one is a apeciee of coronilla; the other is trefoil, or 
clover. Large ridges, not unlike ^ose on which 
gardeners grow celery, are thrown up on the wet 
rice fields in the autumn, and the seeds of the plants 
are sown in patches at fire inches apart, on the 
surface of the ridges. In a few days germination 
commences, and long before the winter is past the 
tops of the ridges are covered with luxuriant herb- 
age. This goes on growing until April, when it 
is necessary to prepare the ground for the rice. 
The ridges are then levelled, and the manure plants 
are scattered in a fresh state over the surface of the 
ff round. The fields are flooded, and the plow and 
narrow are employed to turn up and pulveri/e the 
soil. The manure, thus scattered over the ground 
and half buried amongst mud and water, begins to 
decay immediately, and gives out a most disagreea- 
ble putrid smell. This mode of manuring is gene- 
rally adopted in all the rice lands in this part of 
China, and the young paddy doubtless derives 
strong nourishment from tne ammonia given out in 
the decompostion of this fresh manure. 

Fire wood is so scarce in the country that a 
great portion of the straw, cotton stalks, and grass, 
which would go to manure the fields, is used for 
firing, and therefore, the plan of growing manure 
for the land is forced upon the farmers by necessi- 
ty. The plan of using manure in a fresh state, 
instead of allowing it first to decay, has doubtless 
been found from long experience to be the best for 
the young paddy. The Chinese farmer is not a chem- 
ist ) he knows little or nothing of vegetable physiol- 
ogy, but his forefathers have hit accidentally upon 
certain systems which are found in practice to suc- 
ceed, and to these he himself adheres, and hands them 
down unchanged to his children. 

When the nrst crop of rice is cut, the second, 
which has been planted in the alternate rows, is 
left to grow and ripen in the antunm ; the ground 
is stirred up, and the stubble and part of the straw 
of the first crop is immedkitely worked up with the 
mud and water between the rows ; this decays in 
the same manner as the trefoil in spring, and affords 
manure to the second crop. Prawns and fish of 
various kinds are frequently used for the sdme pur- 
pose and in the same way. 

Burnt earth, mixed with decomposed vegetable 
matter, is another highly-esteemed manure, and is 
common in all the agricultural districts. During the 
summer months all sorts of vegetable rubbish are 
collected in heaps by the road sides, and mixed with 
straw, grass, parings of turf, &c., which are set on 
fire ana burnt slowly for several days, until all the 
rank vegetable matter is decomposed, and the whole 
reduced to a rich black earth. It is then turned 
over several times, when it presents the appearance 
of vegetable mould. This manure is not scattered 
over the land, but reserved for covering the seeds, 
and is applied in the following manner : — ^When the 
seed tinie arrives, one man makes the holes, another 
follows and drops in the seeds, and a third puts a 
handful of this black earth on the top of them. 



Being principally vegetable matter, it keeps the 
seeds loose and moist during the period of germi- 
nation, and afterwards afifords them nourishment. 
This manure is useful, mechanically as well aa 
chemically, in a stiff soil, like that of the low lands 
of China, where the seeds are apt to be injured in 
the process of germination. The young crop thus 
planted acquires a vi^or in its first growth, whidi 
enables it to assinulate the matter that forms 
the strong stiff soil, and to strike its roots firmly 
into it. 

What is commonly known by the name of oil 
cake, with us, is broken up and used in the same 
manner as the vegetable earth, and is also scattered^ 
broadcast over the land. The oil cake is the re-* 
mains or refuse of the seeds of several different 
plants, such as the tallow tree, cabbage (Brassiea 
Mnensis), and various kinds of beans. There is 
a great demand for this manure in all parts of the 
countrv, and it forms a very considerable branch of 
trade, both by l|ind and sea. Bones, shells, old lime, 
soot, ashes, and all kinds of rubbish, are also eagerly 
bought up by the farmer for the purpose of manure'. 

In the Fatee gardens, near Canton, the proprietors 
have a curious kind of rich mud, which tney cut up 
into small square hits, and sell at a' very high price 
for the growing of plants in pots. This is obtained 
chiefly from the ponds and lakes in the vicinity 
where the favorite water lily, or lotus, grows. 

Application of Night Soil, — For crops m a vigor- 
ous ^rowing state, no kind of manure is so eagerly 
sougnt afttt as night soil, and every traveller ia 
China has remarks the laige cisterns, or earthen 
tubs, which are placed in the most conspicuous and 
convenient situations for the reception of this kind of 
manure. What would be considered an intolerable 
nuisance in every civilized country on the globe, is 
here looked upon by all classes, rich and poor, with 
the utmost complacency ; and I am convinced that 
nothing would astonish a Chinaman more, than 
hearing any Okie ix>mplain of the stench which is 
continually rising from these manure tanks. Al- 
most every Chinese town is placed on the banks oi 
a river or canal, and the water is genetally led, not 
only round the walls, thus forming a kind of moat, 
but also through many parts of the city. Lonff 
clumsy boats are placed in different departments oi 
the town, into which the night soil and urine are 
emptied and conveyed from tnence into the country. 
The fields in the neighborhood of cities are gene- 
rally supplied with it by coolies, who go every 
morning to market loaded with the produce of their 
farms. Each brings home two buckets of this 
manure, slung at the ends of his bamboo pole. It 
i8{;enersdly supposed that the Chinese carry the night 
soil and urine to these tanks, and leave it there to 
undergo fermentation, before they apply it to the 
land. This, however, is not the case. In the 
fertile agricultural districts in the north, I have 
ohe^red that the greater part of this stimulant ia 
used in a fresh state, being of course sufllciently 
diluted with water before it is applied to the crops. 
And there can be little doubt that in this, the * 
Chinese are perfectly richt, as the manure must be 
much more efficient in this state than when a great 
portion of its ammonia haa passed off into the air. 
The Chinese, as far as I could leanw have no node 
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of disinfecting their manure, but they seem to be 
perfectly aware, that if allowed free access to the 
air a great loss must result, owing to the gases 
which are given out and dissipated. Withotit wait- 
ing, then, for fermentation or putrefaction, this 
manure is at once applied to the growing crops. 
On the afternoons, or on cloudy days, the laborers 
are seen carrying water from the nearest pond or 
canal to the manure tank, for the purpose of 
diluting its contents. This being done, they fill 
their buckets, attaching one to each end of their 
bamboos in the usual way, and carry them off to 
their destination. When this is reached, each man 
takes a small wooden ladle baring a long bamboo 
handle, and with this he scatters the liquor over the 
growing crop. A strong stimulant like this would 
probabhr in other circumstances have an inju- 
rious effect J but, by using it only when the crops 
are young and luxuriant, they assimilate its gases, 
and a most marked effect is produced upon 
their growth and productiveness. This kind of 
liquid manure is generally applied to wheat, barley, 
and all the cabbage tribe, and other garden vege- 
tables; but not to rice, which is always flooded 
daring its growth. 

This manure is sometimes used after putrefaction 
and fermentation have taken place, and even in 
this state is very efficient. In the gardens near 
Canton it *is often dried and mixed with the soil 
taken from the bottom of the lotus ponds, and 
used for growing plants in pots, or for enriching 
any particular tree which may be a favorite in the 
garden. 

Although the land is sometimes allowed to lie 
idle for some months, yet there is no regular 
system of fallowing, nor is the rotation of crops 
much known or practised, fndeed, as regards 
the low lands, the soil being a kind of stiff, strong 
clay, capable of yielding many crops of rice in 
succession, without being in any way burthened 
or impoverished, no such mode of cultivation is 
necessary. 

IMPROVED AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

Having occasion to visit the capacious establish- 
ment of Messrp. A. B. Allen & Co., 191 Water 
street, we could not but be struck with the variety 
and excellence of the implements for every possible 
purpose on a farm — from the cotton gin down to the 
apple parer — from the gigantic horse rake to the hoe 
no bigger than a dollar. Think of a hundred varieties 
of plows ! Shade of Triptolemus ! all that is lacking 
is the original plow to place side by side with these 
shapely, painted, and varnished clod compellers, in 
which real grace and beauty are made tnbutary to 
usefulness. Then there are the offspring of the 
plow— children, grand children, and great grand 
children ; the cunning " cultivator," and slicers and 
scrapers of every degree, all potent to destroy the 
upstart family of weeds, though proverbially re- 
luctant — like other parvenus — ^to " stay put." 
There are pitchforks, so tempered that a loaded 
wagon may roll over their tmes without injury, 
and twanging under a slight blow like the pitcn- 
pipe with wkich the country chorister sets " Wells," 
0T«* Hebron." There is the sausage cutter, with 
which the good wife, turning a crank while she 
tocks the cradle, can mince more pork in an hour 



than could be done in a day by the old method ; 
and the hand mill, which grinds hommony for break- 
fast while the lire is making. But a descriptive 
catalogue of all the ingenious and useful and really 
beautiful things that attracted our attention in the 
course of a hurried stroll through the various floors 
of this establishment, is quite out of question. We 
mention it for the sake of the numerous yisitors 
from the country who are in town at this season, 
and who will of course wish to ascertain what 
science has been doing for the farmer since their 
last visit to this mart of all inventions. If our 
city readers should fancy that our theme lacks dig- 
nity, we have only to recall to their recollection 
Bryant's beautiful 

AGRICULTURAL ODB. 

• 

Far baek in the Rges 

The pTow with wre.iths was crowned ; 
The hand of klnjts Riid sages 

£iilwin*d the chaplet round ; 
Till men of spoil 
DIsdaln'd the toil 
]^y ivblch the world was iioiirish*dy 

And blood and pillage were the soil 
In whkti their laarels flonrishM. 

Now the world her faalt repalfy, 

The guilt that stains her story ; 
And wcep» her criiaes amid the cares 

That formed her earliest glory 

The iNPond throne shall crumble, 

The diadem shall wane, 
Tite tribes of earth shall hamble 

The pride of those who relpi ; 
And war shall lay 
His pomp away; 
The fame that heroes cherfth. 

The glory enmed in deadly ft»y, 
Shall fade, dt'cay, and pertsh. 

Honor waits o*er all toe earth, 

Through endless geoeratjoDS. 
The art that calls the liarrest forth, 

And fteds the expectant natioiM. 

The approach of spring, with all its rich promise 
— the Mexican war, with ^^ the guilt that stains its 
story,^^ and the laurels that make us almost forget 
the guilt— and the dreadful accounts of famine in 
foreign lands — ^give a peculiar significance and per* 
tinency to this fine poem at the present moment. 
IVlay it be the glorious privilege oi our fanners to 
" feed the expectant nations !" — Christian Enquirer, 

The above was written nearly a year since, and 
we presume is from the pen of Mrs. C. M. Kirk- 
land, the accomplished authoress of "A New 
Uome,^^ under the assumed name of ^* Mrs. 
Clavers,^' a work without exception, the drollest, 
the raciest, and most original that ever flowed from 
the pen of an American £uly. It also abounds with 
a high moral. 

A Featuerkd Chimnjcy Sweiip. — An old-fash- 
ioned mode of sweeping chimneys was to tie to- 
§ ether the legs of a goose, pull her up and down the 
ue by a string, and cause her to dislodge the soot 
by the flapping of her win^s. This may seem 
^cruel to the humane 3 but, which is the most barba* 
rous, the sending of a goose down a chimney or a 
child up it ? 



Guano ior Grass Lands. — Grass lands may be 
greatly improved by rowing broadcast, about 300 
pdbnds of Peruvian guano per acre, in wet weather 
about the first of May. 
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HOW SHALL THE SOIL BE IMPEOVED ? 
In considerio^ the important question^ how 
shall the deterioration of the soil be most readily 
prevented and its fertility increased, I have been 
not a little perplexed with 'the different views en- 
tertained, and the different directions given by the 
mvans [t] in agricultural science. 

For instance, a few years ago, great value was 
attributed to nitrogen^ as it exists in manure. Lie* 
big, in his " Organic Chemistry," asserts that there 
are ^^ numerous facts, showing, that the formation in 
plants of substances containing nitrogen, such as 
ffluten, takes place in proportion to the quantity of 
this element which is conveyed to their roots in the 
state of ammonia, derived from the pntrefcu^iou (^ 
animal matter V And again, speaking of the great 
importance of the nitrogenous principle in manure, 
the same author sa}^ — " Animal manure acts only 
by the formation of ammonia." 

To prove this, he cites an instance where a soil 
manured with cow dung, which contains but a small 
quantity of nitroojen, produced wheat of which one 
hundred parts afKirJed only 11*95 parts of gluten, 
and 64-34 parts of starch ; whilst the same quantity 
of wheat grown on a soil manure.! with human 
urine, which contains a large proportion of nitro- 
gen, yielded 35-1 per cent, of gluten. 

Liebig, however, held that ammonia was not only 
evolved by animal bodies, but that it also "existed 
before the creation of human beings, as a part, a 
primary constituent, of the globe itself." He de- 
tected the substance in rain water and snow water, 
and thence deduced that it was brought to the earth 
by the descent of vapor in those forms. He be- 
lieved that charcoal, decaying wood, Awmiw, or 
vegetable mould, possessed the property of attract- 
ing or absorbing' tne ammonia of the atmosphere, 
and that by the application of these matters to t)ie 
soil, they became a means of supplying plants with 
their necessary nitrogen. Charcoal, he stated, was 
capable of absorbing "ninety times its volume of 
ammoniacal gas, and decayed oak wood seventy- 
two times its volume." 

These views became very extensively dissemi- 
nated and adopted. Their announcement in this 
country, together witti other theories of the great 
German chemist, created no little excitement, and 
some were very enthusiastic in their advocacy of 
the new doctrine. To secure ammonia and render 
it subservient to the uses of plants, seemed to be the 

freat idea and object. Various were the "traps" 
evised for t:iking and holding this volatile sub- 
stance. The papers teemed with directions for 
making " steeps" of ammonia and nitre for seeds, &c. 
One individual, somewhat distinguished, of late 
years for his zeal in the cause of agricultural im- 
provement, anTl who, to use -his own language, 
tad, as " a practical agriculturist, devoted the best 
energies of his mind lor years to the study of ag- 
ricultural chemistry, vegetable and animal physiol- 
ogy," strong;ly recommended common charcoal as 
" the cheapest and therefore the best material to 
apply to cultivated fiel Is" for the purpose of fixing 
ammonia. He stated that " the liberal application 
of this well-known substance (charcoal) to the 
wheat fields of France, had mainly^ in connexion 
with lime, added within the last ten years (from 
1833 to 1843), 100,000.000 bushels to the annual 



crop of wheat ^rown in that kingdom." He pro- 
ceeded to say, in the same connexion, that*he con- 
sidered the subject " of vast practical importance ;" 
and adds, " by studying the science of agriculture, 
you may grow fifty bushels of good wheat on any 
acre of your land, • • • bating, of course, extreme 
casualties." It is evident that a knowledge of the 
use of charcoal, or of its application for the purpose 
above described, was considered aii important part 
of the * science of agriculture," from which such 
" vast" benefits were expected. 

But within the lapse of only a few years, men, or 
their theories, have greatly changed. Liebig now 
holds that the ammonia of manures is of no " mo- 
ment" — that plants derive an abundant supply of 
that element, as he supposes they do of carbon also, 
from the atmosphere ! He holds that the organic 
part of manures, including the ammonia, is not ne- 
cessary in supplying/ooef to plants — ^tbat vegetable 
matters only operate meehanicaUy on the soil. In 
accordance witn the basis of this theory, it has been 
arguei that we might as well burn manures and 
i4)ply the aehee only to crops ! 
• In the London " Farmers' Magazine," for De- 
cember last, there is a translation of part of a letter 
which was addressed by Liebig to the editor of the 
" Revue Scientifiaue et Industrielle," in which he 
(Liebig) states taat he had formerly regarded 
"azote as not only useful but also necessary,^* 
but that the results of experiments and observation 
have induced him to alter his opinion. In refer- 
ence to his present views he says — ^^ It has been 
demonstrated that ammonia is a constituent part of 
the atmosphere, and that as such, it is directly ac- 
cessible and absorbable by all plants. If, then, the 
other constituents' necessary to the growth of plants 
be satisfied — if the soil be suitable, if it contain a 
sufficient quantity of alkalies, phosphates, and sul- 
phates, nothing will be wanting ; the plants will de- 
rive their ammonia from the atmospliere^ as they do 
carbonic acid. We know that they are endowed 
with the power of assimilating these two elements ; 
and I really cannot see why we should search for them 
in the manures we m»." 

This theory seems to have obtained considerable 
credence in this country, and singular as it may 
seem, some of its most strenuous advocates are among 
those who but a short time since attributed such 
wonderful virtues to ammonia.. But with them, 
charcoal and ammonia have hai their day, and are no 
longer reckoned among the things needful to sustain 
the fertilityokhesoil. (a) Even the individual from 
whose remarks in recommendation of charcoal an 
extract is given above, has lately declared, in an 
article on the " Theory of Agriculture," that if the 
farmer will only " restore all the earthy part of 
each harvest to th% field whence it was taken, he 
may grow any crop, year after year, • • • without 
injury to the soil-" ! ! 

This announcement would naturally be received 
with some surprise by farmers who had been accus- 
tomed to the ordinary course of manuring; but 
when it is known to proceed from one who only a 
a short time since was so earnest in the recommenda- 
tion of charcoal and ammonia, it appears startling ! 
I have nothing to say in regard to the opposite 
character and inconsistency of the theories above- 
mentioned ; but in regard to sustaining o» restoring 
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fertility by the application of inorganic manures 
(ashes) only, I wish to inquire whether the plan 
has been practically demonstrated ? Since the 
theory was first broached, several seasons have 
passed, during which, it might hare been brought to 
the test of experiment. But, do we hear of soils, 
totally destitute of or^nic matter, having been 
brought to fertility by the application of theoj^of 
manure, or inorganic substances, only ? "• Liebig's 
Vnanure/' as it is called, for the sale of which com- 
panies were formed in Europe, appears to have 
been constituted on the principle of this theory. 
How has it operated 1 I have not learned the re- 
sults of its use in many cases ; but in the *' Farm- 
ers* Magazine," for April, 1847, there is an accoiant 
of some experiments with this manure, by Dr. 
Weissenborn, which indicated nothing in its favor. 
In the number of the same work, for December last, 
there is an essay by Thos. L. Colbeck, on ^^ Farm- 
yard Manure,'' in which I notice the following re- 
mark : — " I am rather sorry to say, that Li^ig^s 
manure has not as yet answered all the expisctations 
which were formed upon the announcement and 
. sanctioned by a name we all respect so much.'* {b^ 

But it is thought that our western prairies furnish 
an example in proof of the soundness of the theory 
that none but inorganic manures are needful. Pre- 
vious to the occupancy of the section referred to, 
by the white settlers, the prairies were annually 
burned over by the indians, and yet the annual 
growth of vegetation was not, in most cases, di- 
minished. This is the fact referred to as evidence 
that organic manures are unnecessary to fertility, 
and that it is only requisite to return the ^^ ashes" 
of plants to the soil. Is this, bowever^a case in 
pomt ? The soil of the prairies is known to ccm- 
tain, in many instances, organic matter to a great 
depth. Those portions which are the most perma- 
uently productive are remarkable for the large 
proportion of vegetable matter properly mixed with 
mineral elements, and to this mixture is generally 
(and no doubt correctly) attributed their great fertil- 
ity. No inference, therefore, in favor of the posi- 
tion alluded to, can be drawn from this case. To 
make out a fair argument, a soil should be taken, 
which contains no organic matter, and it should be 
rendered fertile and productive by inorganic ma- 
nures alone. 

Before the recollection of all *^old things" shall 
have '^passed away," I wish to call attention to 
one point. Liebig, in his ^^ Organic Chemistry," 
states that carbonic acid, water, and ammonia, con- 
tain the elements necessary for the support of ani- 
mals and vegetables. ^ And in regard to the use- 
fulness and importance of humus, or vegetable mat- 
ter, in a state of decay, he says — " It is not only a 
slow and constant source oftarbonic acid, hut is also 
a means by whith the necessary nitrogen is conveyed 
to plants.^^ Now, to say nothing in regard to the 
first of these propositions, I wish to inquire what 
evidence is there, if any can be brought, to show 
that the latter proposition is unsound ? It is not 
enough, merely, that liebig himself repudiates it — 
ihe facts are wanted. P. 

Albany, Feb. 9th, 1848. 

{a) It is to be understood that our coiresp<MHlent . 
by no means underrates the value of chaxcoal and [ 



ammonia as fertilizers of the soil ; for it is weU 
known that these substances, either used by them- 
selves, or in combination with other matenais, are 
requisite in growing most, if not all, of our culti- 
vated plants. 

{b ) By referring Uv Mr. Main's ** Report on tiie 
Immediate Effects of Special Manures on Crops of 
1847," as published in January last, in the Journal of 
Agriculture and the Transactions of the Highland 
aiMl Agricultural Society of Scotland, It will be seen 
that Liebig's ^* Patent Manure" proved itself useful 
as a tc^Mlressing for wheat and oots ; but its real 
value, with one or two exceptions, resulted in a 
loss, from the expense attending its purchase and 
^plication. 



INDUCEMENTS FOR IMMIGRANTS ON JAMES 

RIVER. 

Notwithstanding the number of immig:rantsfrom 
the north, who have locate4 themselves in various 
parts of Vii^^inia, and the many who have recently 
visited the tide- water region of James River, few or 
none of them have, as yet, become purchasers or 
settlers ; yet a noore beautiful and a more healthful 
country I have never seen. Nature has here been 
prodigal of her favors, in afibrding a good natural 
soil, an abundance of marl, and excellent water. 
That noble river offers ample facilities to markets, 
for the sale of produce of every description, and to 
the immigrant, it presents many inducements. Lands 
can here oe bought cheap, and of the best quality. 
It is true, much of the land has been worn out, or 
exhausted, by improvident and injudicious crop- 
ping— everytning taken off^ and nothing returned ; 
but there are many noble exceptions to this unfa- 
vorable state of things. Take, for instance, the 
Brandon, Coogins' Point, Shirley, Westover, Weya- 
noke, and ot^r estates. These farms, I believe, 
have been, at a comparatively recent date, as unpro- 
ductive as much of the impoverished lands in tneir 
several neighborhoods; and I hazard nothing in 
stating, that almost every acre of land on the mar- 
gin of the river could easily and cheaply be made 
to yield an equal or a larger return of crops than 
these farms are now doing. ■ 

On the estate, which I now occupy, seven or 
eight years ago, six bushels of wheat, and from ten 
to twelve bushels of com, would have been con- 
sidered a high average crop per acre ; but last year 
540 acres yielded an average crop of 23i bushels 
per acre, of wheat,, and 520 acres of com produced 
an average of not less than 38 bushels per acre. 
These returns present a handsome and encouraging 
increase, which has been brought about with com- 
paratively little outlay, under a five-course rotation 
of crops ; that is, corn, wheat, clover, wheat and 
clover, with the use of lime, gypsum, and the care- 
ful accumulation and application of manures made 
on the estate; and under an improved system of 
farming, there is no doubt but these returns might 
be doubied. 

Your conespondent, " A New-Yorker,'* I hope, 
will be able to extend his observations, and pre- 
sent your readers with his views of the capacities 
of thus delightful region, and the inducements therein 
offered to immigrants. As above indicated, I con« 
sider this a healthy region of countrj^ as a reai- 
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dence in it, of nearly fourteen years, enables me to 
«ay so confidently. I moved hete with my family, 
almost directly from Scotland, and together with 
my children, have enjoyed an almost uninterrupted 
continuance of good health, up to (his time. 

I have heard several gentlemen from the 
northern states, who have visited this part of Vir- 
ginia, express fears, that the iccrking fkrmer and 
mechanic, together with their wives and daughters, 
would be considered as holding a lower position in 
society than they had been accustomed in their 
own states, and be so treated by the native Vir- 
ginians ; but from my personal oraervation and ex- 
perience, these fears do the ladies and gentlemen of 
the Old Dominion injustice ; for the industrious, 
intelligent, and respectable working fanner or me- 
chanic, is sure to meet with a cordial and hearty 
welcome from every Virginian whose favorable 
opinion is worth having. A. Nicol. 

Sandy Point, Charles City, Va., March 7th, 1848. 

SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE. 
"* Letters fr07n tAe SoirfA »'— AV 12.— I admit 
that correcting our friend, R. L. A., is, as a general 
rule, showing up one*s self : but as I think I can do 
it once, I beg to have that pleasure. Were he such 
a small writer as we country folks, I should not 
iare^ but I lose nothing, and may gain. 

On page 337 Mr. A. says— ** With the best 
flo^8,a planting machine, cultivators, and harrows, 
one person can easily plant, cultivate, and harvest 1 5 
or 20 acres of corn with four months^ labor, that will 
produce an average of 40 bushels per acre." Noth* 
ing but frost will prevent a good crop. 

I assure you, sir, I have seen a field that was 
believed to contain 860 acres, cultivated in corn 
by nine hands, one of them with one ana only. 
I saw another place cultivated at the same rate ; 
and it is highly probable neither of the owners 
ever saw one of the above implements. I have 
cultivated on this farm 10 acres of com, and as 
many of cotton, which induces me to believe that 
I can cultivate 30 or 40 acxes in corn, just double 
what Mr. A. speaks of. Within three miles of my 
seat, I can find 200 to 300 acres of cleared land in 
one field, that will average 40 bushels, thus giving 
me 1,200 to 1,600 bushels per hand, instead of 600 to 
800. I can produce as good pcoof as can be re- 
quired, that my brother, A. K. Montgomery, did 
make this year an average of 60 bushels from his 
entire cropi ^^^ father, Mr. M^ did make an ave- 
rage of near that ; and that they planted over ISO acres 
in corn. I have seen in Louisiana 1,000 acres in 
one body, that I sincerely believe would avenu^e 
over 60 bushels. I have seen a crop in Concordia 
of full 100 acres, that averaged 80 bushels. And 
yet, with all these lights accessible to any Philadel- 
phia doctor, we are forced to believe, by said doc- 
tor, that the south is not adapted to corn. We do 
Aot need the best plows &c,, &c., to make these 
large crops -^the soil is the thing. The poor lands 
in YOiir latitude, will no more ffive BO 1o 150 
bushels than will the pine lands ofKankin county, 
Miss., or the sand hills of the Bichland district, 
III Carolina. And acre for acre of similar lands, 
similar culture, similar manures, we can make as 
much as you caa^ This is irrelevant to the present 
subject, but I will let a shaft fly at that Philadel- 



phia doctor whenever I can. Let him stick to his 
pills, and not write of us whom he never saw. i 
allude to the compiler of the Fanner's Encyclopedia, 
published at Philadelphia in 1844. See article 
" Climate," page 336. 

Now as to frost injuring corn. We can plant 
com here in Jamiary, February, March, April, May, 
June, and July ; and if it once vegetates, and has two 
blades, the frost will not injure the yield materially. 
I have planted in February, and had the same com 
cut down two or three times by frost ; it made as 
^ood a crop as that planted later. The only fear 
IS, we cannot calculate on a fine. speU of weather 
in January and February, to get corn up, before it 
rots in the earth. Corn cut down by frost, does 
not grow so high, does not make the usual quaB- 
tity of fodder; but it does generally make more 
corn, and this is believed by nine planters out of 
ten, who have followed darkies for 15 years. 

The above article was written thus far in No- 
vember last, and overlooked until this night, Janu- 
ary 24th. I will now add, that there is no doubt 
but that good tools and labor-saving implements, 
will always enable the planter to do more and bet- 
ter than he can as now practised. And I insist 
that they can work cheaper too. Allow me to 
state one little matter, that bears on this. In 1839, 
I had some hoes made by a country smith out of the 
worn-out blade of a Philadelphia mill saw; they 
were rough, it is true, but I cultivated four crops 
with them. I now buy the best hoes I can find, 
and have to buy at least half a set every year, at 
about the same cost. Knowing this, I prevailed 
on R. L. Allen to have steel hoes made, oi^size and 
weight to please our workies. He Rays they are 
good stuff. I saw them, and believe ihey are cheaper 
at ^1.50 each, than iron hoes are at nothing. 
Another implement of value, a drawing knife, I 
also urged R. L. Allen to have made, that 
could be recommcDded to planters. He has done so. 
And my reason for it was, I usually keep four for 
home use. For one of them I was ofi*ered $2, and 
dared to take even $4. by a labdt'er — a white man. 
I asked him why he offered so much ? He said he 
had never seen but one that was equal to it, and 
that one was hekl by a laborer who refused $6 for 
it. I have not seen half a dozen real prime 
drawing knives in my lifetime, and though I have 
bought and thrown away a dozen, I have never 
owned but two good oneau I speak of these, to 
show the advantage of ^ood tools. Many of your 
readers will lau^h at the idea of a planter expatiating 
on these little things, but thej^ should remember that 
the world is made up of little things.' ^ 

M. W. PHttiw. 
Edwards, Miss,, January 24th, 1848, 

MR. ALLEN'S REPLY TO DR. PHILIPS. 

I WAS gratified to notice the candid criticism of 
Dr. Philips, on the article of corn as human food. 
The examples he gives of the great productiveness ' 
of this grain are important data for determining its 
value in this section of the country as a crop. His 
examples, however, do not surpnse me, but rather 
confirm the impression entertaineil on the subject 
at the time I wrote j and ia corroboradon of those 
given, I will add that of Col. Wade Ham{)ton, on his 
Lake Washington plantations, 200 miles above 
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Yicksburg. He assimd me that he laised on 
tiiem 25,000 bushels of corn the last season (be- 
sides his cotton, which is bis principal crop), and 
BQch of it at the rate of 80 biMels per acre. This, 
however, was done with best cast-iron Eagle 
plows, the "A 3," for breaking up, and the 
" A 2," for cnltirating. 

In assuming the pontion I did, that one man's 
labor for four montns would yield 800 bushels of 
hanrested com, I meant to be entirely within 
bounds, and not subject myself to the charge of 
aoerstating the productiTe industry of the south- 
west. The excess of production beyond what is 
stated, so far from impeaching, serves but to con- 
firm the statement. The examples quoted by Dr. 
P.» however, as well as that of Col. H., may be 
considered as extremes rather than the mean of pro- 
duction, even in the Mississippi Valley. They are 
furnished by the cultivation of comparatively new 
and uniformly fertile land, with a judicious appli- 
cation of labor and favorable seasons. The best 
lands, unless subject, to the annual overflow of 
muddy streams, would not long sustain such crops j 
while a vast proportion of this valley, cannot in its 
<M^inary state, be made to produce so much. Such 
lands must be manured, and the most fertile also, 
when partially worn. To provide and apply this 
manure, whether from the yards or muck neaps, or 
by green crops, wiU demand no inconsiderable 
amount of labor ; and with the occasional replant- 
ing from casualties to . seeJ, short crops, owing to 
a variety of causes, &c., &c., will, in my judgment, 
leave but a small average excess over 800 bushels of 
sound shelled com for four months' labor. 

As to the injury from frost upon young com, my 
experience, in a northern latituae, has been, that al- 
though it generally ailected the blades above the 
surface only, yet it occasionally killed the germ ; 
and even when the vital part was not affected, re^ 
peated attacks frequently checked the growth, and 
seriously diminished the quantity of grain, as well 
as the stalk and 1^. 

R. L. AlleK. 

New Orleans^ March Sth, 1848. 

THE PEANUT, OR PINDAR, PROPOSED AS A 
FERTILIZER FOR WORN-OUT SOILS. 

In a Spanish work, entitled ^^ Memoria sobre el 
Mani de los Americanos," by Don Antonio Enche- 
andia, published at Saragossa, in 1800^ it is stated 
that, if a mixture of one part of the flour of pea- 
nuts, with six parts of water, be left exposed to the 
air, on the third daytJter, an acid, and on the sixth 
day a putrid, fermentation takes place, attended 
with the formation of a considerable quantity of 
ammoniacal salts. Hence it may be inferred, that, 
if the entire plant be plowed under, a short time be- 
fore the leaves begin to turn yellow, it will serve as 
an excellent manure for enriching inferior or worn- 
out soils. 

It would be interesting to know how far north 
this plant will grow, or mature its seeds in the open 
air. Those who wish to make the experiment will 
find minute directions for its cultivation, at p. 346, 
of our sixth volume, where it is stated that ai^acre 
of poor sandy land will yield from 50 to 80 bushels 
of the nuts, and over a ton of hay, from the tops. 
The peas, or Huts^ can usually be bought in market 



for $1.50 to $2.00 per bushel. If sown as late aa 
May, or even June, it is probable that they would 
grow sufficiently, in the covse of the season, to 
affbid a green ciop for plowing in, or to be mown 
and cured for hay. In the south of Spain, the time 
of planting it, is from the middle of May till the end 
<rf Jane ; hut there the climate is mild and general- 
ly without frosts, the coldest months of the year. 

REVIEW OF THE JANUARY NUMBER OF THE 

AGRICULTURIST. 

Whsv I closed my review of the volume for 
1847, 1 expected to be able to keep up with your 
monthly issues } but while in Nova Scotia, durii^ 
that severe cold weatiier, about Christmas, I took 
one of the *^ worst colds in my life,^' which has 
disabled me the balance of the winter. If it were 
not requisite for me still to preserve my tnoo^., I 
should like to give you a sketch of *^ Sam Shckr^' 
as well a» of the editor oi the Maine Farmer, and some 
dtherswhomi met down east. I forbear; for, in 
truth, the doctor and all the rest ^ on 'em is so cutCj'' 
that they nearly lent my veil while I was in com- 
pany with them. I therefore, shall proceed at once 
to notice such articles in the January No. as I think 
will be most useful. 

AgricuHurai Society Addresses.'-l commend this 
article to all the readers of your journal. It is a 
lamentable truth, that of all the i^enltural ad- 
dresses that 1 ever listened to, I never heard one 
well fitted for the occasion. I am glad to hear 
that an improvement is taking place. There is 
room for it. Ditto of reports of agricultural show 
committees. 

The Number of Swine in the United States is here 
estimated (and too low at that), at twenty millions. 
And at least, nineteen millions of these are 

Swine Running at Large. — What a horrible^ 
hoggish picture of a heathenish people. As I hap- 
pen to live in that villi^re which you mention (see 
page 13), I can vouch for the truth of that picture. 
Yon say ^^ if any loafer presumes to let his hogs run 
in the street,^ &c. I object to this expression as un- 
just toward that very respectable class of society. 
I mean comparatively respectable; for a loafer^ as 
I understana the term, is a lazy, indolent fellow, 
whose sins are rather of a negative character; 
while the swine breeder, who sends his hnngir 
horde into the streets to prey upon his neighbor, xs 
worse than a pilferer, wno would come and steal 
the corn with which to feed his swine in a pen at 
home ; for he would probabl v shut the gate after 
him. I object to your plan of impounding, as a cu- 
rative of the evil. I saw a much better one copied 
from some western farming paper last summer [it 
was the Prairie Farmer. Ed.], as in force in some 
part of Illinois. It is also well calculated to im- 
prove the breed, and much more effectual than your 
remedy. The cost of the cure is half an ounce of 
lead, a thimbleful of powder, and one percussion 
cap ! 

Canadian Catde SAotr. — This number contains 
a descriptive article from L. F. Allen, of a visit to 
this show at Hamilton last fall, which is, as his 
articles generally are, highly interesting. As our 
show is to be at Buffalo next fali^ I hope his visit 
will be returned by at least a thousand of our Ca- 
nadian brothers. 
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It is a most gratifying thin^ to me that the steady 
devotion of L. F. A., to theDcst interest of the far- 
mer, has been honored with the presidency of the New 
York State Agricultuml Society. I hope he will be 
continued in office until he works some needed 
reforms. 

Ice Houses. — Your remarks upon the construc- 
tion of this 4iseful appendage to a fann, in the 
southern portion of our country, are very good. 
Though instead of a frame, with posts a foot tnick, 
two light frames, one within the other, would be 
better. Perhaps the " balloon frames" spoken oi 
by Mr. Robinson, would answer a good purpose. 
I wish, Mr. Editor, that you would publish a cut 
and description of the old " Virginia ice house." 
[Will try to do so one of these days]. 

Hiniz for the South, — Mr. Abbey disputes Mr. 
Peacocke^s facts, about raising meat j but, unless, I 
am misinformed upon this subject, Mr. P. is far 
nearer the mark than Mr. A. As to Mississippi 
being the *' best region in the west for raising beef," 
Mr. A. must surely be mistaken. Beef cannot 
well be packed in such a warm climate ; and be- 
sides, northern beef is always esteemed the be^t. 
If Mr. A . has a breed of negroes that will not kill 
off the pigs, however well fed, they are certainly 
different from any that I hare erer met with ia my 
travels. As to Mississippi being a good fruit coun- 
try, I fully belieire in that ; but as to its yet being 
put to the test, to any important extent, no man 
who has spent so much of nis life there as I have, 
can credit it, unless, indeed, it has wonderfully 
altered since I was in the state, five years ago. 

Yankee Farming — Ho, 1. — Well, now, I like 
originality, and here it is in all its parts — ^name, 
place, and style. But unless I am most deucedly 
mistaken in my " guess,'' at the author, he will be- 
lie his name, or the character of his profession — the 
great body of them not being noted as very near 
relatives to the Sergeant family. But never fear, 
Sergeant, for your case, I will not divulge while 
vou are engaged in the same cause that 1 am ; but 
if you will guess shrewdly once, and then ride over 
to my house some day, you shall meet with a most 
hearty welcome from a Corporal of your old com- 
pany. In the mean time, I expect to be often de- 
lighted by your too-true description of New-Eng- 
land farming. I don't think you can be accused' 
of being personal ; for I have already heard 
yovi charged with meaning more than twenty 
different individuals, for ** Uncle Sim." The only 
difficulty in the way, is, that none of these uncles 
have a neighbor Goodell. But I have suggested 
to them, that the Major is entirely a fictitious cha- 
racter; but this they arc unwilling to believe, "he 
sesms so nafral like," and the oxen more so. *'Wal ! 
Wal ! I guess there is something in feed arter all." 

Monographs of JF^'ViY.— Your correspondent need 
not call upon Hercules to perform this task ; for 
however much the old giant might do with his 
clab, Mr. B. is quite as powerful with his pen, 
which 1 am right glad to see i« enlisted for the Ag- 
riculturist. 

Tapliti's Horse Poirer.— There is an error in this 
engraving, or in the machine itself. Nothing ap- 
pears to support the wheel upon the side opposite 
the pinion ; but it would rather appear to be sua- 
pended bj the ceatie shaft If that is the fact» it 



will soon get to wabbling so as greatly to endangei 
it or other parts of the machinery. It should run 
upon four bearings [it does so, but these unluckily 
are not shown m the cut], and if the segments 
were put on top, or on the rim of the wheel, it 
mi^ht run within two inches of the ground. The 
whiffletree could be raised to any desired height 
by a standard, supported by a back stay. 

Dressing Wounds, — Although this article was 
intended for animals, its advice is equally good for 
human wounds. Nine times out of ten, a wound 
will heal quicker, if done up in its own blood, than 
in any other way. As for a bum, whatever will 
entirely exclude the air the quickest, is the best. 
Cotton will do this. So will oiled silk, if stuck 
down at the edges by any kind of sticking salve. 
Put nothing on a bum to heal it. Nature will soon 
do that, when the air is excluded, and the pain will 
alHKMt immediately^ cease. 

Hints to Mother s.-^U that " Farmer's Wife," at 
Onondaga Hill, doth practice as she preacheth, pray 
commend me to her as an instractress to my daugh- 
ters ; though thanks to the example of their good 
mother, I think them pretty usetul ffirls alr^y. 
If this farmer's wife will continue ner contribu- 
tions to the Agriculturist, she may assist in teach- 
ing farmers^ dauffhters how to make housekeeping 
easy; and I will assure her that her articles shall 
be touched with a most gentle hand by your 

KCVUWXR. 



INTRODUCTION OF THE COCHIN-CHINA 

FOWLS. 

We are informed, through the Massachusetts 
Ploughman, that Mr. J. C. Bennett, of Pljrmouth, 
Mass., has been pre-eminently suoeesslul in rear- 
ing this celebrated breed of fowls from a pair, which 
he imported in July, 1S46. One of the cockrels, 
of last May^s brood, weighed 8 J lbs. when ten 
months old, and a pullet of the same brood and 
age, weighed 6 ,%lbs. The latter commenced lay- 
ing about the first of January last, and on the 19th 
of Februar}', she hatched out a fine brood of her 
own. The mother of this pullet laid 84 eggs with- 
in the period of 136 days, between the 3ist of 
March, and the 14th of August last. 

Mr. I>eanett states that these fowls are no more 
expensive to kee]) than the common breeds; while 
they are about twice as large, better layers, less de- 
structive ta gardens, more docile, very careful of 
their young, and their flesh fine and highly flavor- 
ed. Therefore, he considers them, in adl rejects, 
better and more profitable to raise, thui any other 
breed. For a description of this species of fowl 
see pp. 36, 153, of our sixth volume. 

ScAREcnows. — ^Among the various contrivances 
employed to frighten crows from newly-planted 
corn, small pieces of looking glass, or little bits of 
shining tin, suspended about the field, by pieces of 
strong twine on short poles, four or five feet above 
the gix)und, will prove as effectaal, perhaps, as any 
other means- A line of white twine struna 
around the field and supported by stakes, win 
also have a similar effect. The crow, in all 
old setllements, is too suspicious a bird to ap- 
proach any *uch contrivances, for fear of being 
£au£:hl. 
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LETTERS FROM VIRGINIA.— No. 6. 
Farm of Mr. Sherman. — Nine miles from Wash- 
ingtOQi on the road leading to Fairfax Court House, 
is the farm of Mr. Sherman, consisting of some 
tviro hundred acres, under good cultivation; and 
the history of this farm is so characteristic of the 
region round about, that it may serve to illustrate, 
and in some measure explain, the present state of 
things in Virginia. Some twenty years since, a 
clergyman of wealth, talents, and leisure, purchased 
the entire estate, including nearly a thousand 
acfes, erected a fine substantial brick house, and 
surrounded it with out-buildings of brick, at an ex- 
pense of upwards of five thousand dinars; laid 
out the grounds in the vicinity of the mansion with 
great beauty and taste, and opened a large boarding 
school, for the reception of pupils, from Washington 
and the adjoining cities. At his death, which oc- 
curred soon afterwards, a large portion of the 
estate was disposed of at private sale, by his execu- 
tors and heirs, and the family mansion, with the 
surrounding grounds, leased for short terms to a 
succession of tenants. These tenants having no 
other interest than that of securing profitable crops, 
not only speedily exhausted the soil, but suffered 
the house and buildings to become dilapidated— cut 
down the ornamental trees and shrubbery, so taste- 
fully arranged by the late possessor — converted the 
parks and drives into com and wheat fieids> and 
potato patches, and were actually proceeding to 
turn the mansion itself into a vast bam, occupying 
the commodious out-houses as dwellings, in wder 
to avoid the necessity of repairs, when tne premises 
were purchased at a very low price by the gentle- 
man, who subsequently sold tq^m to the present 
owner, for a sum consideraUy less than the first 
cQst of the house. 

On coming into possession, Mr. Sherman found 
the house neuiy destitute of ererything, save 
bare walls; but these being of the most sub- 
stantial and permanent materials, and in good con- 
dition, he soon found means to render it habitable ; 
and being himself a practical farmer, aided by his 
sons, and b^ the natural fertility of the soil, speedily 
sncceeled m pdaoing the farm in good condition, 
and in realizing amply remunerating crops. He 
surrounded it, the first year, with good post and 
mil fences, repaired the various out-buildin^s, 
pruned and trimmed the fruit trees, restored the 
shrubbery, as far as practicable, and commenced a 
systematic course of cropping and husbandry. 
During the past year, be has erected a large and 
commodious barn, and surrounded it with all requi- 
site conveniences for cattle and stock ^carrying to 
his bam yard, from an adjacent spring house> by 
means or leaden pipes, a plentiful and continual 
supply of water. Tne bam being situated on the 
acclivity of a bill, a lar^ stone basement, some ten 
or twelve feet in height, and forty or fifty in 
breadth and length, was constructel at a very trifling 
expense, compared with its utility : and this base- 
ment has been subdivided into stanles for horses 
and cows, having free communication with the 
upper floors by means of the racks on the one 
hand, and the yard on the other. The great con- 
venience, utility, and economy of a well-constrnct- 
ei and properly-located bam, are so obvious, that 
many ot Mr. Sherman's neighbors, by whom such 



a farm appendage has hitherto been regarded as a 
senseless Yankee innovation, are taking measures 
for constracting one themselves. Hie difference in 
the mere market price of hay wintered in this man- 
ner, no less than its greatly-enhanced value for the 
use of stock, has demonstrated to the most incredu- 
lous, the superior advantage of a good bam^ over 
the most scientific hay stack. 

Mr. Sherman has now resided on this farm for 
three years, during which period its value has more 
than doubled ; and he has several times, to my 
knowledge, refused twice the amount paid for it. 
These results have been attained simply by superior 
cultivation and good farm husbandry, as every one 
can perceive by comparing the soil with that of the 
adjacent farms in the neighborhood ; and although 
Mr. Sherman stoutly insists that his land is intrin- 
sically better than that 'of his neighbors, yet I am 
well convinced, that if he should to-day purchase 
and occupy the poorest farm within ^vt miles of 
his present residence, he would, within a very short 
period, come to the conclusion, that hU land was of 
a superior quality. ^ 

Farm of Mr. Hyde. — ^Nearly opposite Mr. Sher- 
man's, on the west, is ^' Ingleeide,^^ the residence of 
Charles E. Hyde, Esq., formerly of New Jersey ; a 
well cultivated and valuable farm of two or tniee 
hundred acres^ with a fine dwelling, pleasantly lo- 
cated in a natural giove of stately forest trees. I 
cannot help admiring the good taste of these Vir- 
ginians^ in selecting the locations for their dwell- 
ings. There is something inexpressibly beautiful 
in the idea of a rural cottage, surrounded by the 
luxuriant vegetation of this mud climate, embosomed 
in shade and shrabbery, and rendered musical by 
the tuneful choristers of the wood. It is pleasant 
to withdraw for a few hours, from *' the ueat and 
burden of the day,^ to the cool verandah of such a 
dwelling and, with book,, or friend, to recruit the 
exhausted physical energies, and leisurely contem- 
plate the surpassing beauty of nature in her holiday 
attire. Mr. Hyde informs me, that, having pur- 
chased an estate near Williamsburg, in this state, 
he is desirous of disposing of *^ Ingleside y^ and as 
I presume his terms wiU not be unreasonable, I 
commend the opportunity of making a valuable 
purchase, to such of your northern friends as may 
feel an inclination to test the beauties of a southern 
dime. .Certainly I know ol no more pleasant 
situation. 

Lieut. Muse, of the U. S. Navy, attached to the 
astronomical observatory, at Wastujogton, has also 
a fine seat in this neighborhood, with a small farm 
of fifty or seventy-five acres ; and near him is Mr. 
Mar.kall of the Treasury, and Mr. Jones, of the 
Post-Oflice Department ; each of them delightfully 
situated, and m possession ol all the means and 
appliances of good husbandry. ' The lapse of a few 
years cannot foil, in my judgment, greatly to en- 
hance the market value of the lands m this region> 
rapid^ly filling up as it is, by intelligent, systematic, 
and judicious farmers. A New- Yorker. 

Utilitt of Blub Glass for Hot Hou8Es.--In 
vegetable grovi'th, the blue rays are the most active, 
the red ones the least so. Hence the benefit of 
employing^glass stained blue or green for the roofa 
of hot houaesw 
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SWINE.— No. 3, 

Introduction qf Smn€ into Amei^ca, — The first 
ewine, unquestionably, which were introduced into 
America, mast have been brought over to Hispani- 
ohi, by Columbus, in his second voyage. He left 
Spain, in 1493, on the 25th of September, as admiral 
and commander in chief, with 17 ships, fifteen hun- 
dred men, and European trees, plants, and seeds of 
various kinds. -He also brought over quite a num- 
ber of horses, one bull, and several cows ; and cer- 
tainly, at that time, would not have forgotten so 
common an animal as the hog. 

The first person, so far as we can learn, who 
imported swme into what now forms a part of the 
United States, was Ferdinand de Soto. He brought 
them, together with horses, from the island of Ouoa, 
and landed them in Florida, in the year 1538. 

The Portuguese took swine and cattle to New- 
foundland and Nova Scoti^ in the year 1553. 
Thirty years after this, they had multiplied so abun- 
dantly, that Sir Richard Gilbert, when coasting 
that region, in undertaking to land, to obtain sup- 
plies of cattle and hogs for his ship's crew, was 
totally wrecked. 

In 1591, the British ship, Henry May, was 
wrecked on Bermuda, at which time the surviving 
crew found that island swarming with wild black 
ho^ though not a single human being was then 
livms there. It is supposed that these swine were 
the descendants from those belonging to some 
vessel, which had been cast away many years be- 
fore, as several Spanish and Dutch wrecks were 
found on the shore. 

Swine and other domestic animals were brought 
cnrer to Acadia, or New France, by M. L'Escarbot, 
a French lawyer, in 1604, the first year this country 
was settled. In 1608, the French extended their 
settlement into Canada, and soon after introduced 
the various domestic animals. 

In 1609, three ships, from England, landed at 
Jamestown, Virginia, wilJi many immigrants and iht 
following domestic animals; namely, 6 mares, 1 
horse, 600 swine, 500 poultry, with a few roats 
and sheen. Other domestic animals had t>een 
brought there previously. In 1611, Sir Thomas 
Gates brought over to the same settlement 100 cows 
besides other cattle. They were kept near Roch- 
dale. As early as 1617, the swine had multiplied 
flo rapidly in this colony that the people were oblig- 
ed to palisade Jamestown, to prevent being over- 
run with them. 

The plantations on James Riv^r, in 1627, con- 
tained about 2,000 head of horned cattle, goats in 
great abundance, and wild hogs in the forest with- 
out number. The Indians Uien fed upon them 
freely instead of game. Every family that had not 
an abundance of tame hogs and poultry, at that 
time, was considered very poor. 

As early as 1629, we find that the Plymouth 
Colony, of Massachusetts, had cattle, goats, swine, 
and poultry. We may, therefore, conclude that 
their importation probably followed the year after 
their first settlement, in 1620. In 1629, 115 more 
cattle were brought over to this colony, be- 
sides horses, 140 goats, and some conies. 

We might thus go on, ad infinitum^ in giving de- 
tails of various importations of the domestic ani- 
mals into America; but we think we have said 



enough to show that they were coeval, or nearly 
so, in their introduction, with the humane species : 
so that the history of the settlement and progress of 
the population of this country, may be considered 
that of the domestic animals. 

What these various breeds of swine were, we are 
unable to learn, save that those introduced into Vir- 
ginia, from Bermuda, were pretty much the same as 
IS now known as the Spanish black hog, a very 
fine, well-bred animal, of medium size, ft is said 
they have continued from their first importation 
down to the present day, to exercise a marked in- 
fluence in the shape and general characteristics of 
m^y of the best southern hogs. 

The Chinese, Siamese, and cognate breeds, from 
various parts of Asia, Africa, and the European 
shores of the Mediterranean, have often been brought 
to this country by enterprising merchants, the cap- 
tains of our tradmg ships, as well as by ofiScers of 
the navy. These were distributed among our far- 
mers, and were the cause of more or less improve- 
ment in the native stock. 

The first swine of which we can find any relia- 
ble account, as having made much improvement in 
the stock of the United States, was a pair of pigs 
sent by the Duke of Bedford, to Gen. Washington, 
by a Mr. Parkinson, an English farmer, who came to 
this country in 179-. He leased a farm in the vi- 
cinity of Baltimore, Maryland, where he resided 
some time. Instead of deliverin? these pigs to 
Washington, he dishonestiy sold tnem. They were 

fenerally called the ** Woburn," or " Bedfoill 
reed," but in some districts in this country, they 
were known by tiie name of the ** Parkinson hoe.*^ 
They originated at Wobum, the estate of the I>uce 
of Bedford, and were produced by a cross of the 
Chinese boar on the large Englisn hog. \In their 
perfection, they were a splendid breed ; being fine 
in their points, of deep, round carcass, short legs, 
and thin hair. They kept easily, and^ matured 
early. At 12 to 20 months old, they usually 
weighed from 300 to 600 lbs. They had light 
ofia^ and their meat was of the first quality. Their 
color was white, broken more or less with d^k 
blue or ash-colored spots. The steward of the 
Duke of Bedford, informed us, in 1841, that the true 
breed in England, had become extinct several years 
before ; and we believe its purity is no longer 
known in the United States. They were At one 
time widely diffused in Maryland, and the border 
counties of Virginia, as well- as in Pennsylvania. 
General Ridgely. of Maryland, bred the Wobums 
in high pwfection. He sent a pair to Mr. Timothy 
Pickering, of Salem, Massachusetts, the descendants 
of which, and their crosses, were extensively bred 
over this and the adjoining states. 

The veteran editor of the Farmer's Library, J. S. 
Skinner, Esq., informs us, that, in the year 1823, 
when residing in Baltimore, and then editing the 
Amei^can Farmer, an Englishman by the niune 
of Wright, sent him a pair of black hogs, which 
were nearly as fine, but something larger, than the 
Woburns. Through his patriotic efforts, their stock 
became widely distributed in Maryland, and still far- 
ther south, where it was highly approved. 

The " Byfield,'' sometunes known as the " Grass 
breed," derives its first name from the circumstance 
of a farmer in the town of Byfield, Massachusetts^ 
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about ihlrtf yeais ago, accidentaily pickii^ up a 
preliypigoneday in me market, and laking ii home 
and brewing from it. The progeny proved to be 
fine and qnict little animala; bat in consequence 
of their rarely allaininr orer 250 to 300 Iba. 
weight, full grown, and bein^ rather shy breeders, 
Ibey were soon given up as loo .small and uiiprotil- 
able for the general purposes of the farmci. Their 
color was pure while. 

Captain John Mackay, of Boston, Mass,, pio- 
duccii a superior breed of swine, about the year 
18S5, by judiciously crossing various excellent an. 
imals, which he had the good taste aod enterprize 
10 select and bring home in hia voyages from vari- 
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oua quarters of the globe. It is said that the pies, 
from which he derived the greatest benefil in estab- 
lishing his breed, came from China. This breed 
was given the name of " Mackay," in honor of its 
originator, by Sanforl Howard, Esq., at present 
one of the editors of the Albony Cultivatoi. Mr. 



for their history. Col. Samuel Jaques, olvTen- 
Hills Farm, near Bo^on, the Honorable Danid 
Webster, the great northern atalesman, of Harsh* 
field, and Mr. Paoli Lathroi|, of South Hadley Falls, 
still posse's the Mackays in Ibelr original purity. 
Those we have fte en of this breed, wTelarRe, thrifty, 
and fine ; and of a pure white color. We have no 
doabl they were qnite equal to ihe celebrated Wo- 

The Spanish black hoes, from the Mediterranean, 
brought over bv Commcdore Chauncey and other 
naval officers, liave been sources of considerable' 
improvement along the Atlantic roa.'t. Then w« 
have had the Norfolk Thin-rind, the Leicestershire, 
the Lincolnshire, the Hampshire, the Vorkshire.lhe 
English and Irish Gmxier, the French, the Swiss, 
the German, the Neapolitan, the Rii.^sian, the Cal- 
CBtta, and time would fail to ttll hntr many more 
breeds, if we nndertook to enumerate them all. 

We now come to the breed which ha;" been 
more widely spread, and exercised a greater influ- 
ence in raring shape and character to the swine 
of the Unileil States, than any other. We allude to 
the "Berkshire." The first was imported froni 
England, in 1823, by the late Mr. John BrentnaJl. 
He wan an Ei^lish fanner, and Eetllej in Canier- 
P bury. Orange county, N. Y. TTieneit importJilioo 
of Berkshires, wns in the autumn of 1832, by Mr. 
Siday Hawes, who resided on the Three-Hills Farm 
(since owned by Mr, Bemenl), in Albany, (his state. 
In lS33and'35, he made other importations; and 
after his return to England, in 1838, he sent out oth- 
crsin 1839. Subsequent to this, Messrs. Bagg ft 



H., oblamcd some stock of Capt. M., as earlv as I the south and west la IS4t, we importecl ap. 
1830, and washighly instrumental in ditTusing those | ward of forty bead of this superior breed, 
he bred from it, in different parts of the United . The Berkshires are to well known, that we neeJ 
States. It is 10 him that we are munly indebted [ not describe ihem. Notniihstaniling tbc dii^p- 
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pointmeiit and prejudieee of Bome, we say emphati- 
cally, that taking thetn all in ail, we still tbink 
those which are well bred, the best famwr's hog 
CTerimported into, or reared in, this country. They 
are a particularly Taloable breed for the west, as 
they hare prored themselres better traveH«re than 
any others, whendrivenorer the mountains to adis- 
lant market. This ia an important consideratioD ; 
and when Berkshires con no loneer be found, they 
will be more hiebly thought of than erer, and the 
farmers will seek, when it is too late, to get into the 
breed again. 

James O. Kii^, Es<q., of New York, while at 
Liverpool, England, in 1S38, obluned two lows 
and a boar of the Neapolitan breed of ewiae, which 
cost himabout $150. He brought tbeaefaDmewitb 
bin), and generously distributed the:r prodtice gra- 
ttnlously among the farmers of the country, at the 
south as weUas at the north. In lS41,heprMenl- 
ed flfleen of these animaia {among which wsra those 
originally imported), to the New York State Agri- 
eultnial Society. Being almost entirely destitute 
of hair, this breed was not fonnd lufficientlv hardy 
to wi&itand our northern winters; but those he 



John P. Gushing, Esq., of Watertown, Mass., has 
often imported ewine frcHU China and other quarters 
of the globe, at great expense, and has generously 
distributed their progeny gratuitously among the 
farmers of hie state. 

Id 1841, Mr. William Stickney, of Boston, im- 
jiorted a pair of Suffolk pigs, which he has followed 
ap by other iTaportations, nearly ever^ year since. 
His hog^ are oi medium size, of a white color, very 
fine in all their points, with deep full chests, round 
bodies, thick hamK, and short legs. They are do- 
cile, thrifty, mature early, and are easily kept. 
Their pork is considered very delicate and fine. 
They will weigh from 200 to 450 lbs. at 18 lo 18 
months old. This breed of swine, some few of 
which occasionally come up as high as SOO lbs., is 
beginning to be pretty welf known; and as they 
are of a laTorite color, we think they are destined 
to be widely disseminated. 

C.'N. Bement, Esq., editor of the American Jour* 
nal of Agriculture and Science, at Albany, N- Y., 
is DOW establishing a breed much like the Sofiblk, 
of which he thinks highly. For a 
particular account and portrait of one 
of this breed, see volume sixth, p. 360, 
of the Agriculturisl. Mr. Bement has _ 
given bis pias the nune of "Medley," ; 
indicative of the admirable miitare of 
Mood he seems to have stirred up to '^ 
give shape and character to them. ^ 

Thus we have given our readers, in 
a brief way, all we at present know 
of any great importance concerning the 
history of the importation and breeding ■ 
of improved swine in the United Statea. ' 
To any one who can furnish us with 
other information on this interesting 
Bubject, we shall feelhigbly indebted. 

We now present our readers with the portraitsof 
two pigs, whi^ we think very perfect of their kind. 
Fig. 34, is Hhctly like the improved Chinese, 
which we formerly bred, and would not be a bad 
portrait for a small, well-fatted Suffolk, or Berkshire. 



Fir. 3S, is a good representation of a choice 
h<^ for a farmer, weighing friKn 400 to fiOO Ibt. 
It IS an excellent model to go by, and every farmer 
ought to have it before him as a guide in breeding. 
The best Suffolks, well fatted, nearly resemble this ; 
so also do the Berkshires, except that they are in- 
clined to be somewhat steeper in the rump. 

A STEKCOBAHY, OR COVERED FARM YARD. 
A FARM yard, in all cases, should have a firn, 
water-proof boltotn, roofed over sufficiently to ward 
off the sun and rein, and amply ventilated at the 
. Those who are unable to incur the expenM 
of a proper stercorary cm foim* yat, thiee f«et 



Cross Sec 



— Fio, 36. 



deep with a dry bottom, whidi may be covered 
by a roof of rough poles and straw, supported by 
posts set in the ground. The loss of manure by 
and evaporation, for the want of a roof, or 
r, is almost incalculable. For it has been 
found by experience, that, animals thrive quite u 
well under cover, resting on their own excrement, 
muck, straw, &c., as when confined in a yard or 

>n in the open air. 

With proper management, in the cottrse of a year, 
if kept nnder cover, a consolidated mass, three or 
four feet in thickness, mav be accnmalated, which 
will cut oDl like a good dung heap, and be fit to 
ap^y to the land at once : whereas, in open yards, 
a great proportion of the fertilizing salts wash out 



A Stxrcohbt. — Fio. 37. 



by tains, and erapcxate by the sun. There is 
economy and comfort, also, in keepjiw everything 
dry; and besides, it does away witn Ue necesuty 
of removing the manure into heaps, and the expense 
of water carts and tanks ; for the liquid porlitms 
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ot the BianaTe aie just sufficient to moisten and de- 
compose the muck, straw, weeds, and other ab- 
sorbent materials, with which they are mixed. By 
this means, the whole of the excrements may be 
applicSd to the land, and experience has shown that 
the crops will grow better than when the manure 
has been washed. 

The size and construction of a stercorary may 
▼ary, according to the number of cattle it is to can- 
tain, and the taste and means of the owner. As a 
general rule, the space allotted to each animal 
•hould not contain less than 70 square feet, with a 
bed of litter and muck 3 feet deep. The plan we 
would prefer to adopt, is shown by figures 36 and 
37, bem^ 20 feet wide, and allowing 7 feet in 
lenffth for each pair of animals. First, a pit may 
be dug, 20 feet wide, varying in len^, according to 
the number of your herd, and from 2 feet to 2^ feet 
deep, the bottom of which may be covered with 
small stones, laid in mortar, or cement, similar to 
those used in paving streets. Next, a row of posts, 
10 or 12 feet long and 8 inches in diameter, may be 
set in the erouno, 10 feet apart, on each side of the 
pit, with their top ends rising 8 feet above the pave- 
ment, or about 6 feet above the surface of the 
ground, for the purpose of supporting the roof. 
Then, a water-tignt wall, or <9irb, may be construct- 
ed entirely around the sides and endif of the pit, 
formed of masonry, or wood work, rising about 3 
feet above the pavement, or 1 foot above the ground, 
with the exception of the gateways, which should 
be left but little higher than the surface, in order to 
admit the free passage of animals and carts. To 
the top of each row of posts, there should be spiked, 
or framed, a plate of wood, 6 by 8 inches, just 20 
feet apart, from outside to outmde, for supporting 
the ends of the rafters. The pitch of the roof may 
be 7 feet, requiring rafters 4 by 6 inches, and 12^ 
feet in length, a pair of which should be spiked to 
the plates, once in every 10 feet. To the top of the 
rafters there should be confined a ridge pole, 3 by 
3 inches ; and one small purlin on each side of the 
roof. The latter may be covered with rough boards, 
18 feet in length, with their ends projecting 6 inches 
at the eaves, and the cYaclcs covered with 
battens 3 inches in width. The gable ends should 
also be covered with boards, whi^ may be perfo- 
rated with holes for the passage of pigeons, into 
and out of their cotes. The roof should likewise 
be provided with saddle boards on the top, weather 
bouds at the gable ends, and gutters at the eaves, 
for the better security of the manure from washing 
by rains. 

At each end of the stercorary, there should be a 
gate sufficiently wide to admit the passage of a cart 
load of muck, or manure ; and around the remainder 
of the ends and the sides, narrow strips of plank, or 
rails, should be nailed to the posts, so as to form a 
substantial barrier, or fence, in order to keep the 
cattle within their pale. The whole building may 
be covered with coaltar, paint, or any other ma- 
terials ; or it may be otherwise preserved and orna- 
mented, in such a manner as the caprice or ingenu- 
ity of the owner may invent or devise. 

On the sunny side of the stercorary, about 5 
feet from the posts, fruit trees may be planted, 
which will not only prove oroamentel, but afibrd 
both fruit and shade. 



If the system of soiling, or stall feeding, is wished 
to be pursued, racks and mangers can be construct- 
ed at me sides of the inclosure, and the cattle can 
be confined the principal part of the day, as well as 
at night, and thus effect a saving of almost a double 
quantity of manure. The pit, when empty, should 
be filled with drieef peat, muck, or swamp mud, and 
littered with straw, refuse hay, weeds, or fallen 
leaves. As these substances become decomposed 
and mixed with the urine and excrement of the 
animals, more may be added, from time to time, in 
a (fry, or pulverized state, with occasionally a sprink- 
ling of powd^ed plaster, but never oftoood ashei 
nor lime. 



FACTS IN FARMING.— No. 2» 

Cultivation of Potatoee. — ^The cultivation of po- 
tatoes has become so precarious for the last four er 
five years, that it may be of service to publish aa 
account of experiments, even if they have proved 
unsuccessful. I will therefore state my experience, 
such as it is, with a hope that it will be of more or 
less benefit to those engaged in the same calling 
as myself. 

I have planted on a variety of soils, including a 
heavy clayey loam, gravel, black vegetable earth, 
loam, rich in animal and vegetable matter, and on a 
light, sandy loam. In the latter, I have always 
succeeded in raising sound potatoes, and I consider 
such a soil the most certain of producing a sound, 
healthy crop. 

In 1845, I planted my potatoes in April, May, 
June, and July. Those planted in May, I found 
succeeded best ; and the vmes of those planted late 
decayed early in September, soon after the young 
tubers began to form. 

On the 15th of May, 1846, 1 planted an acre of 
potatoes, on a moist loam, suitable for growing In- 
dian com. One part of the field, I manured witii 
newly-slacked lime; one with wood ashes; one 
with charcoal ; one with bone dust ; one with 
poudrette : and another part with plaster, lime, 
ashes, and salt, mixed. The result was, that the 
largest yield and the least rot, occurred where lime 
onfy was applied, at the time of planting, in the 
hill. 

Observing that the two rows of potatoes next to 
the com, which occupied a part of the last-named 
field, were entirely free from disease, and produced 
well, last season (1847), I planted a lot, alternately, 
with two rows of com, and twe rows of potatoes ; 
also, a small patch exclusively with potatoes, in 
the same field, manuring the whole with lime in 
the hill. Those produced between the corn were 
all sound, and continue so to the present time, and 
were abundant in their yield ; whereas, the others, 
planted by themselves, were more or less affected 
with disease. A portion of the' ground was sub* 
soiled to the depth of 16 inches. On this part, the 
produce was one third greater. 

From my experience, as above, I would recom- 
mend potatoes to be planted among Indian com, 
before the 15th of May, in a light, sandy loam, or 
some other dry soil, sub-soiled 16 inches deep, with 
a gill of newly-slacked lime, applied to each hill. 

• D. 

Orange CmMtj^y N. T.,Mcar€k 27ih, 1848. 
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YANKEE PARMINQ.— No. 4. 

Gh>od people all of every aort, 
Give ear onto 017 song ; 
And if you find It wondroag short} 
It cannot hold you long. 

Mr, Doolittle^s Argument with Major Gooddl <m 
Raising Potatoes. — "I'll tell ye what, Major," said 
Uncle bim, pitching his voice in a loud key, and 
cocking his eye sharply up, " as for drivin* oxen, 
tho' a little man, you be big punkins and no mis- 
take. Vl\ nerer dispute that pint with ye — ^I f(in 
in at once } but, as for plantin' tatens hainH 1 done 
it, man and boy, this fifty year or more, as my 
father did afore mel And whose bring most in 
market now, yourn or mine? Jest tell me that. 
Heh V* " 0, yes, let us hear it, Major," he added, in a 
softer tone, and with a self-evident chuckle, at 
the same time smartly slapping his breeches 
pocket, as if he had the extra cash mere, he had ob- 
tained for his potatoes, to jingle in a climax to his 
dogmatic assertions. " Wal, now, ain't there Squire 
Jones, and ain't he got more lamin* than a dozen 
on us all put togetnerl He never disputes my 
taters, but oUous asks in his perlite way when we 
meet in the spring, ^ Mr. Doolittle, my good sir, 
says he, anything new in the way of pot^oes this 
yearT Any new experiments? Any new facts? 
And does your choice seed continue to hold good ? 
You know I am no competit<Mr with you in the mar- 
ket; I only cultivate them for my own family 
wants ; and whose so good as yours V Wal, now, 
that is clever, and Squire Jones is a eentleman, 
every inch on him ; and I mean to vote for him for 
justice o' the peace and assemblyman, as long as 
he will consent to sarve the pubhc ; and for con- 
gressman, too, or leftenant ^vemor, if he is sot up, 
as they talked on all this winter." 

Now, although Major Goodell was the best drum- 
mer in the regiment, and it was allowed on all hands, 
that he could make more noise than any odier man 
on a field dav, beating the " double drag" at its head, 
still he could not hold a coon skin to Uncle Sim, in 
a set argum9l)t ; he therefore very, wisely abstained 
from a reply, and instead thereof, gave a hitch 
forward with his nght leg, as if his drum were rest- 
ing against it, drew a sharp whistling breath by 
way 01 pitching his tune, and then commenced beat- 
ing a rattling rub-a-dub quick step, with the palms 
of his hands, on the lower region of his stomach, 
thinking, doubtless, that if he could not rebut Uncle 
Sim's dogged assertions, he could at least drown 
the noise of them in a reveille, on his imaginary 
drumhead. 

It was at the commencement of this scene that I 
happened to be passing, and becoming interested in 
the matter, I took a neighbor's liberty of stopping to 
hear it out. I found that Mr. Doolittle nad 
exhausted all but two yoke of his poor miserable 
steers, wintered on bog hav, with the spring's work 
of carting out manure, and plowing his com land, 
and was obliged to employ Major Groodell's crack 
team to assist him in plowing his pots^to ground, 
agreeing to pay him in an exchange of days' work 
at hoeing time. While they were preparing their 
plows for operation, they had got into an argument 
on the subject of raising potatoes : the Major con- 
tending, thai land, which had been nrst cropped with 
com, and then heavily dressed with fresh bam -yard 



manure, rank sea weed, or other putrescent vegeta- 
ble matter, spread broadcast and plowed under, and 
then manunnff with the same in addition in the 
hiU, was the best for potatoes; and furthermore 
that the richest soil, such as was rather moist, 
because the coldest, was the most suitable for 
this crop. To this Uncle Sim was totally op- 
posed ; '* he'd hear nothin' about it ; taters raised 
m sich a way, and on eich a sile, oUous had a tan^ 
taste— was watery, and would rot now-a-days, in 
spite o' all a body could do. *■ Yes, Major, I can 
git a big crop so, out what's it good for ? Jest tell 
me that, will ye ? Not fit for a hog to eat — ^then 
howsomedever less for a human critter. I aint 
agoin' to spile my seed in sich doin's ; and ye may 
drum. Major, till ye beat your belly ofi*, and you won*! 
turn me — not you. I'll tell ye what, Sargeant, and 
I'm glad ye're here now to larn it" — ^he continued, 
turning round to me, and cocking his eye with great 
earnestness ; ** if ye want good taters and a good 
crop, this is the way to git 'em. Take an old. pas- 
tur with a thick sod, that's got rich itself ; let it be 
sound and poorty dry sile, yet none o' ye're (ptv'Jy 
knolls ; and don't let a critter come on to it in the 
spring. By the first o' June the grass ^ts well up, 
then put in the team ; turn a furrer six inches deep, 
and one foot wide, over the 'jining sod; gee 
about to the eend o'the furrer, and turn up anomer 
jest like the first, la]rin' its edge close along Me 
on't, as it turns over. This leaves a clean soddy 
ridge two foot wide. Mind and foller arter the sur- 
face plow with a sub-sile plow, stirrin' up the airth 
six inches deeper, and this will grow ridi from the 
dews, by hoein' tilhe, and be loose and meller, and 
all be wanted then for hillin' up. This is a fact I 

fot last year from Squire Jones." Yes, I put in 
ere, and he got that idea from a book, so that's 
book learning, if you please, Mr. Doolittle. ** Wal, 
it ai'nt book larnin' for me, which I don't believe 
in," he stoutly added. *' I tell ye what. Sargeant, 
Squire Jones telled me that himself, and its a first- 
rate fact 0' hizzin, which, as I said afore, I proved 
last year to my benefit, so dqp't interrupt me agio. 
Now, in the center o' this ridge o' turned-up sod, 
about which I was a tellin' on ye, make holes three 
inches deep and a foot apart the whole length out, 
with a corner o' the hoe, without disturbin' the sod, 
and drop a piece o' c^it tater ; put over this a pint o' 
air-slacked time, or as much cnarcoal, or unlciiched 
ashes (the two first are the surest tho'), turn the 
raised airth back over the seed, give it a spat with 
the flat o' the hoe, and 00 go on. The nmk, green 
grass turned in makes the sod rot jest about fast 
enough to feed the growin' taters ; and that part 
over where the furrers is turned, when the crop is 
dug in the fall, 'voH be as fine as an ash. heap, and 
Uie whole field will be well prepared for com the 
next spring, which the Major may then manure iest 
as much as he pleases, and no fault will be found by 
Simeon DooUttle^ or Simeon Doomucht ^ folks 
sometimes call me, when they git kinder jalousy, 
and think I'm takln' the shine out on 'em in good 
fannin' ; but I don't mind 'em. ' H9 preaches well 
who does well.' * Don't look for honey in a neeat o* 
wasps .' ^ Ye can't make a augur hole with a gimblet' 
* Empty vessels make the most noise.' But I'm git- 
tin' ^ore my story. The taters will only want one 
hoein' ; and the time to do this ist jest afore the 
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flowers is ready to set. Then ran a one-horse plow 
down and back each row, tamin^ the dirt to the 
tatcre." " Now ye'll find the benefit o' the sub-silin' ; 
for the way the rich meller airth will tarn up," 
continued Uncle Sim, looking very consequential 
and wise, at the same time turning his body ab- 
ruptly round on his right heel, and flourishing his 
arms, which came within an inch of upsetting ooth 
the doughty little Major and myself — "will be 
bootiful; and a grandacious fact to all sight see- 
Yes, and to them as don't see, and is so con- 



ere. 



trary as donU believe nothin' 'cept what they think 
they know themself ; but self^consate oUous makes 
a man obstinate. Wal, put in the hoes now and 
hill up well, and ye won't find a weed scacely in 
the field all summer, nor a spear o' grass, nor any- 
thing else, 'cent the thick tater vines, coverin' tne 
§ round like a deep green mat. Dig 'em up airly in 
le fall, and not a speck o' rotten tater will ye find 
in a hundred ; and if the season hasn't been very dry, 
wh^t big ones they'll roll out ! Heh 1 And how 
smooth, and thin, and kinder shiny in their skins, and 
80 mealy to eat," continued the eloquent Mr. Doo- 
little, smacking his lips, ** no wonder I git about two 
times as much a bushel for 'em as anybody else in 
our town ; for they're worth it." ** Yes, &ir^eant, 
they're worth it," nodding his head emphatically, 
^^ as all the sloop captings say, who go traidin' down 
to York, with taters and inions." And then he sung : 

'* * Little boats thoald keep near shore, 
Greater one** may votitura more.' *' 

That* s a fact, Mr. Doolittle, I replied, and nothing 
gives me greater pleasure than to acknowledge your 
skill in cultivating potatoes, the more especially as 
we are so often at loggerheads on many other mat- 
ters. You are a scientific man, sir, upon this crop. 
The roots of the grass, forming the turf you plow 
up, abound in potash, and this is one of the most 
essential manures for a potato crop ; next most es- 
sential is lime, which acts also as a preventive to 
the rot; salt is an excellent manure, but we are so 
near the sea, that some are of opinion we get enough 
of this from exhalations of the ocean. However, 
this last is a disputed point, and I'll not dwell upon 
it. The more mealy the j)otato, the more starch in 
it, and this is its principal nutritious quality. 
Some varieties contain twice as much starch in them 
as others ; and herein the kind you cultivate, my 
good neighbor, cannot be excelled. Thousands of 
bushels were lost in our state last year, in conse- 
quence of not selecting the ri^ht kind of soil, and 
properly planting and cultivating them ; and I dare 
say, notwithstanding your good example, Mr. Doo- 
little, and the clear, explicit information 3'ou have 
just given us of your practice, thousands of bushels 
will share the same fate this year ; and all because 
our brother farmers will not read and follow so ex- 
cellent an example as yourself. Uncle Sim hung 
his head, looked down and blushed deeply at my 
commendations, but said not a word ; while the 
Major paused in his drumming, and declared he 
"never knowed afore, that we had so much lamin'. 
He should'nt oppose Mr. Doolittle agin on the tater 
question ; but would start up his oxen now he'd got 
all fixed, and show him sich plowin' as he'd never 



held the plow himself, he turned his furrows as 
straight as one could draw a line, and so evenly I 
doubt whether they varied over an inch in depth 
or width throughout the whole field. As he came 
round in his third land, I was so deliehted with the 
movement of his superb caltle, I conid not but say, 
weU, Major, you are really a whole team, that's cer- 
tain, and you more than make good the old say- 
ing, of 

^'He that by the plow would thrive 
Mast either hold hlmelf or drive,** 

for yon, my good sir, hold and drive, too. 

"Oh Ssigeant, that's nothin'," he replied, "my 
oxen, dum beasts as they be, know as much, some- 
times I think, as some human critters ; and they 
will go right o' them.selves any how. Some folks 
is wise, ye know, and some oe otherwise ;" and 
away he started again, whistling Yankee Doodle, 
while he kept time to his music by drumming with 
either palm on his plow handles. 

Uncle Sim followed with a pair of his recraited 
steers, close on the Major's heels, holding the liglit 
sub-soil plow himself, while his son Bill drove ; the 
Major giving a cheering rub-a-dub every time he 
rounded the end of his furrow, with a " march along, 
neighbor, don't fall in the rear ; this is the way to 
stir tater land." "Aye, aye," said Uncle Sim; 
and as he had two yoke of his steers on the ground, 
he changed them every fourth bout ; and by thus 
giving them an alternate breathing spell, with Bill 
to flourish the whip, and stirring ms own legs un- 
commonly quick, he held a pretty even pace with 
the dougnty Major. 

It was a great pleasure to stand by and see the 
glistening plow shares following each other almost 
uke things of life, heaving np the land so beauti- 
fully ; and as I wheeled round to return home to 
my own work, I involuntarily began humming a 
stanza or two of Mrs. Sigourney's noble hymii 
oi ** God Save the Plow." 

* See how the shining share 
Maketh earth's bosom (Ur— 

Crowning her braw. 
Bread In Its farrow springs, 
Health and repoee it brings* 
Treasures unknown to kinge— 

Ood save the ]riow ! 

*< Who are the tmly great t 
Minions of pomp and state, 

Where the crowd bow 1 
Give us hard hands and free 
OuUurers of field and tree 
Beet Mends of liberty— 

God kaire the plow!'* 

SfBOKAMT TeLTRVS. 



To PaavaiiT Chickcns from Getting the 
Gapes. — Let their first food be coarsi Indian meal, 
almost dry; then give crushed corn. As soon as 
they can swallow whole grains, let them have them 
unbroken. All poultry yards, of course, should be 
supplied with lime, and the chickens should have 
free access to pure water. After the gapes appear, 
the cure is always doubtful; but crushed corn 
soaked in very strong alum water, is perhaps the 
best remedy. A soft feather, well greased with lard, 
thrust gently into the windpipe, and twisted round 
a few tin>es, has been found effective in bringing 
up, and destroying the worms, that are the cause' 
seen afore." At this, his splendid red team sot off oi the disease ; which is nothing more than an in- 
with a *'Goit, Buck, now ;" and with no other euide tolerable tickling and itching produced by the mo- 
for their movements than the Major's voice, whne he i tion of the worms. E. S. 
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THE GUINEIA FOWL. 

Tot Guinea fowl (Nwnida mdeagru), is no 
preal faTorite with poultry keepers, in genersl, bnt 
18 one of those nnfortanate beings, which, from 
having been occasionally guilty of now and then a 
trifling fault, has acquired a much worse reputation 
than it really deserves. Not with standing tois, it is 
nsetul, ornamental, and interesting during life, find 
a desirable addition to the table, when dead. 

The plumace of this bird is singularljr beautiful, 
being spangled over with an inliniiy of white spots 
on a black ground, shaded with grey and brown. 
The spots vary from the size of a pea to extreme 
minutenesfl. Rarely, the black and white change 
places, causing the oird to appear as if covered with 
a network of lace. A white variety is not uocom- 
mon, but is Ices hardy, and it is doubtful how 
long either this, or the former one, would remain 
permanent : probably but for few generations. 
Pied birds, blotched with patches of while, are fre- 
quent, but are not comparable, in point of beauty, 
with those of the original wild color. The head 
and face ere remarkable. The scarlet wattles, 
naked skin, distinct mark of the eye brow, bright, 
glancing eyes, and comical, quick expression, make, 
at a front view, a perfect miniature of a clown, 
dressed and painted for the circus, oi pantomime. 

There is one circumstance, in regard to the 
habits of the Guinea cock, which may not gene- 
rally be known; that is, he is mono^amone, or 
having one wife only, pairing with his mate, like 
a partridge, or pieeon, and remaining faithful to 
her (perhaps wilh one or two trifling peccadil- 
loes), SO long as they continue to live tt^ether. 
It is generally supposed that he, like the com- 
mon cock, is pleased with a. plurality of wives ; 
and the supposition is acted on with bad practi- 
cial eSect. In the case where aGuinea cock and . 
two hens are kept (a usual number), it will be 
found, on close observation, that though the three , 
keep together so as to form one " pauc," accord- ^ 
ing to their original instinct, yet that the cock •* 
and one hen will be unkind and stingy to the 
other unfortunate female, keep her at a certain 
distance, merely eufiering her society, and making 
her feel that she is with them only on sufferance. , 
The neglected hen will lay ^ggs, in appearance, 
like those of the other, but not so many, probably, 
in thesame nest. If they are to be eaten, all well 
and good ; but if a brood is wanted and the eggs 
of the despised one chance to be taken for the pnr- 
poee of h^lchinK, the result is diaanpoinlment and 
addled egge. It the produce of the favorite, or 
lather the lawful, wife ate selected, al the end of the 
month, you have eo many strong chicks ; if a mix- 
ture of eii^.<! come lo hand, the hatch is in propor- 
tion. Therefore, let all those who wish to succeed 
with Guinea fowls, match their birds as strictly as 
the couples in a country dance. 

It is not evcrj' one who knows a cock from a 
hen of this species. An unerring rule is, that the 
hen alone uses the call note " come back," " come 
back," accenting the second syllable strongly, from 
which they are often called "come ttacks." The 



and privacy. The cock, however, is properly po- 
lite and attentive to his own hen, in public, walking 
very close by her side, so as to touch her wings 
with his own, offering her tit bits, now and Ifaen a 
a grain of com ; he has also a habit of 



running very quick for a few steps, and then walk- 
ing aflectedly on tip toe, with a mincing air. like 
the dandy in a ChristAUU pantomime, setting up his 



back and increasing his apparent height, lliese 
latter sjinptoms are less evident in youth, when it 
is necessary to make the selection, and the call note 
will be found the safest guide. He attends his own 
hen to the nest, waits Sii her close at hand, till 
she has made her contribution lo the treasury al- 
' ready there ; and will occasionally betray the situa- 
tion of the secret hoard, by his extreme soUcitnde 
in announcing (he approach of intruders. 

Of all known birds, this, perhaps, is the mo«t 
prolific of eggs. Week after week and month after 
month see little or ao intermission of the daily 
deposit. Even the process of moulting is some- 
times insufficient to draw off the nutriment the crea- 
ture lakes to make feathers instead of eggs. As 
the body of a good cow is a distillery for converting 
all sorts of herbage into milk, and nothing else, or 
as little else as possible, bo the body of the 
Gtiioea hen is a most admirable maetune for pro- 
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ducing eggs ont of insects, vegetables, gaihaga, or 
grain. 

From this great aptitude for layinr, which is a 
natural property, ana not an artiflcially-encourwed 
habit, and also from the very little disposition they 
show lo sit, it is believed, that, in their native 
country, ttie dry, burning wastes of Central Africa, 
they do not sit at all on their eggs, but leave them 
to be hatched by the sun, like ostriches, to which 
they bear a close affinity. It is certain that the 
sands of tropical Africa are more than hot enough 
to hatch them, and that the young birds are unn- 

lally vivacious and independent, if they have but 



also found wild on the island of Ascension, but it is 
doubtful whether any accurate account of theii 
habits, or mode of increase, there is extant. 

Searing, Management, ^c— The best way lo 
begin keeping Guinea fowls, is, lo procure esitting 
of eggs from some friend, on whom yon can depend, 
for their freshness ; and, also, if possible, fmm a 
fiat* wAere on^ a «ingl< pan- u jhpf, the reason lor 
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which, has already been stated. Theyare in sea- 
son from the middle of December till May. A 
Bantam hen is the best mother, being lighter, and 
less likely to injure them by treading on them than 
a full-sized fowl. She will well cover nine eggs, 
and incubation will last a month. The young are 
excessively pretty. When first hatched, they are 
80 strong and active as to appear not to require the 
attention really necessary to rear them. Almost as 




worms, 

for a crumb of bread, and will domineer over any 
little Bantam, or chicken, that may perhaps have 
been brought off in the same clutch witn themselves. 
No one, who did not know, would guess, from their 
appearance, of what species of bird they were the 
offspring. Their orange-red bills and legs, and the 
dart, zebra-like stripes, with which they are regu- 
larly marked, from head to tail, bear no traces of 
the speckled plumage of their parents. 

Hard-boiled egg, chopped fine, small worms, mag- 
gots, bread crumbs, chopped meat, or suet, what- 
ever, in short, is most nutritious, is their most ap- 
propriate food. This need not be offered to them m 
Urge quantities, as it would only be devoured by the 
mother Banjam, as soon as she saw that her little 
ones had for the time satisfied their appetites ; but 
it should be frequently administered to them, in 
small supplies. Feeding them three, four, or five 
times a day, is not nearly often enough ; every half 
hour, during daylight, they should be tempted to fill 
their little craws, which are soon emptied again by 
an extraordinary power and quickness of digestion. 
The newly-hatched Guinea fowl is a tiny creature, 
a mere infinitesimal of the full-grown bird; its 
growth is consequently very rapid, and requires 
incessant supplies. A check once received can 
never be recovered. In such c^ses, they do not 
mope and pine, for a day or two, like young tur- 
keys under similar circumstances, and then die ; but 
in half an honr after, being in apparent health, they 
fall on their backs, give a convulsive kick or two, 
and fall victims, in point of fact, to starvation. 
The demands of nature for the growth of bone, 
muscle, and particularly of feather, are so great, that 
no subsequent, abundant supply of food can make 
up for a fast of a conple of hours. The feathers 
still eo on, grow, grow, grow, in geometrical pro- 
gression, and drain the sources of vitality still fas- 
ter than they can be supplied, till the bird faints 
and expires from want of fuDness. 

This constant supply of suitable food, it is be- 
lieved, is the great secret in rearing the more deli- 
cate birds, turkeys, Guinea fowls, pheasants, &c., 
never to suffer the growth of the chick (which goes 
on whether it has food in its stomach or not), to 
produce exhaustion of the vital powers, for want of 
the necessary aliment. Young turkeys, as soon as 
they once feel languid, from this cause, refuse their 
food when it is at last offered to them (just like a 
man whose appetite is gone, in consequence of hav- 
ing waited too long for his dinner), and never would 
eat more, were foo;l not forced down their throats, 
by which operation they may frequently be recov- 
ered : but the little Guinea fowls give no notice of 
this taiutness, till they are past all cure : and a strug- 
gle of a few minutes shows that they naye, indeeS, 



outgrown their strength, or rather that the material 
for producing strength, has not been supplied to 
them in a degree commensurate with their growth. 

A dry, sunny comer, in the garden, will be the best 
place to coop them with their Bantam mother. As they 
increase in strength, they will do no harm, but a 
great deal of good, by devouring worms, grubs, 
caterpillars, maggots, and all sorts of insects. By 
the time their bodies are little bigger than those of 
sparrows, they will be able to ffy w^ith some degree 
of strength ; and it is very pleasing to see them es- 
say the use of their wings at the call of their foster 
mother, or the approach of their feeder. It is one 
out of millions oi instances of the provident wis- 
dom of the Almighty Creator, that the wing and 
tail feathers of young gallinaceous birds, with 
which they require to be fumishedf at the earliest 
possible time, as a means of escape from their nu- 
merous enemies, exhibit the most rapid growth of 
any part of their frame. Other additions to their 
complete stature are successively and less immedi- 
ately developed. The wings of a chicken are soon 
fledged enough to be of great resistance to it • the 
spurs, comb, and ornamental pliunage do not ap- 
pear till quite a subsequent period. 

When the young Guinea fowls are about the size 
of quails, or perhaps a little larger, their mother 
Bantam (which we suppose to be a tame, quiet, 
matronly creature), may be suffered to range loose 
in the orchard and fields, and no longer be permitted 
to enter the garden, lest her family should acquire 
a habit of visiting it at a time when their presence 
would be less welcome than formerly. They must 
still, however, receive a bountiful and frequent sup- 
ply of food J they are not to be considered safe till 
the horn on their heads is fairly grown. Indian 
meal, as a great treat, cooked potatoes, boiled rice, 
anything, in short, that is eataole, may be thrown 
down to them. They will pick the bones left after 
dinner with great satisfaction, and no doubt benefit 
to themselves. The tamer thev can be made, the 
less troublesome will those birds be which you re- 
tain for stock ; the more kindly they are treated, 
the more they are petted and pampered, the fatter 
and better-conditioned will the others become, 
which you design for your own table, or as pre- 
sents to your fnends, and the better price will you 
get, if you send them to market. 

At a certain period, they will have got beyond the 
management of their good little Bantam mother, and 
will cast off her authority. They will form what 
has appropriately been called a " pack ;" prowling 
about in a body, after insects, and seeds^ or grazing 
together (for tney eat« great deal of grass), stiU in 
a pack 'y nercely driving away any intruder on th^ 
society, and all giving tongue, in one chorus, at the 
approach of any danger. When fully grown, they 
wci^h from 3 to 4 lbs. 

Birds, thus reared on tne spot, where they are 
meant to be kept, are sure to tbrive better and give 
less trouble than those procured from a distance ; 
they sometimes, will not remain in their new home, 
but wander about in search of their old haunts till 
they either find them, or are themselves lost, de- 
stroyed, or stolen. 

It is of no use to shut up these fowls to fatten, 
unless, they have previously been made particulady 
tanci as they would sulk, pine, and die, oefore they 
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became reconciled to confinement, in spite of its 
extra diet. The only nian, therefore, is to 'keep 
them in high condition during the winter, by bberal 
hand feeding^. The best practice is not to kill them 
with the knife, like other poultry, but to dislocate 
their necks, leaving the blood in them to remedy the 
dryness of their flesh, which is the great fault an 
epicure would find with them. They should also 
remain in the larder as Ions as possible before being 
cooked. It was formerly tne lashion for farmers^ 
wives and daughters to make tippets and muffs of 
ine smaller feathers, which much resembled chin- 
chilli fur in appearance, and were both elegant and 
nseful. 
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*i MANAGEMENT OF PEACH TREES. 

Mr. W. D., of Morristown, N. J., is of the opin- 
ion, that, where pruning standard peach trees is so 
litUe practised as in New Jersey, thinning out the 
frait, is an excellent plan. The peach tree, he 
says, is very apt to overbear ) and when loaded 
down with fruit, its branches are very weak at the 
forks, spilt, and fall to the ground ; thus, not only 
destroymg a considerable quantity of its fruit, at 
the most unwelcome period, but often greatly dis- 
figuring the tree; whereas, by thinning out the 
fruit, when quite small, injuries of this kind, would 
be obviated. But, in large orchards, this would 
prove a tedious process and somewhat expensive. 

Mr. D. is not an advocate of root pruning : for, 
in removing the dirt, he contends, that the larger 
toots must be more or less mutilated, or bruised, oy 
the hoe or spade, which certainly can be of no aa- 
vantage; ana besides, in orchards, that are culti- 
yatcdby the plow, there will be an abundance of 
root pruning, without resorting to other means. 

WOOD ASHES BENEFICIAL TO MEADOWS. 

Mb. S. R. Gray, of Salem, N. Y., informs us 
that, in the fall of 1845, he sowed 25 bushels of 
unleached ashes on two acres of meadow, situated 
on a hill side, facing the west, which had been 
mown annually for thirty years. The last crop of 
hay from this ground, preceding the application of 
the ashes, did not exceed half a ton to the acre ; 
but the next year after (1846), it was more than 
double that quantity. The year following (1847), 
the bay crop was mown three weeks earlier than 
usual, and was more4han one fourth heavier than 
that of 1846. 

Mr. G. attributes the increase of the last crop, in 
part, to Uie influence of a small stream of water, by 
which one half of the meadow was overflowed dur- 
ing the early part of the season ; yet he concludes 
that, the principal cause of the increase, was the 
application of the ashes, which he thinks amply re- 
paid the cost. ^ 

DISEASE AMONG CATTLE— A REMEDY. 
Our estimable correspondent, John Brown, 2nd, 
of Lake Winnipisiogee, writes us, that, between 
March and June, 1835, he lost eight of his cattle, 
by a disease, which, according to some of the symp- 
toms given, we should judge, was the garget in 
the limbsy otherwise called hide bounds joint yel- 
lawsj and conatitutional rheumatic lameness. He 
tried various remedies, but with no good result, 



until three others were taken with the same diseasa 
when he procured some ^rget or poke -berry root 
(^Phytolacca decandra), with which he pegged them 
m the dewlap (the loose skin, or lappet, under the 
neck), and effected a cure. 

The nature of the disease here referred to, to* 
gether with the operation of " Pegging," will be 
given, at length, in our next article on ** The Cow 
— ^her Diseases and Managemeilt." 

GRAFTS FROM THE OLD WYLLIS APPLE 
• TREE. 

Our friend, R. L. Colt, Esq., of Paterson, N. J., 
informs us, that he has lately received some grafts 
of the ''sweet or old English pearmain," taken 
from the venerable tree now standing on the " Char- 
ter-oak Place, at Hartford, in Connecticut, which 
was brought from England, by Geoi^e Wyllis, the 
^Ider, about the year 1637. It is now regarded 
as one of the oldest apple trees in the country, and 
is a mere wreck, as it were, nothing being left of 
it, but a small segment of bark and wood, not more 
than 3 or 4 inches thick, and a few branches ap- 

f>arently without life. It has evidently been a very 
ai^e tree, probably nearly 4 feet in diameter. 

Last year, it bore a few very fair apj)les, of a 
pear-like consistency, which were quite rich in fla- 
vor, thouffh seemingly sweet, and answered admi- 
rably well for cooking. Being desirous to perpet- 
uate this fruit, Mr. Colt has taken^great pains to 
procure scions from the original stock, and engraft 
them on healthy trees of his own, having no laith 
in the idle theory of varieties running out. 

Oroukd Ivt, or Ale Hoof, a Pjbrkicious 
Weed. — Mr. F., of Fairfax coanty, Va., inquires 
whether there is any way to exterminate nound 
ivy {Gleehoma hederacea)^ otherwise called "ale 
hoof,'' "tun hoof," and " Gill-over-the-ground." 
He is satisfied that it cannot be killed bv plowing 
nor digging ; for, a very small portion of the plant, 
left in the ground, will spring np and grow, and 
even the small knots, on the vines, will take root 
at every joint. 

This weed, in Virginia, forms a complete mat, 
wherever it is suffer^ to grow. In sardens, or* 
chards, &c., it becomes so firmly rooted, that it is 
almost impossible to eradicate it from the ground ; 
and in meadows, the grassy turf affords but little 
opposition to its progress. * 

Remedy for the Borer in the Apple Tree. — 
Mr. J. M. C, of Perth Amboy, N. J., writes us 
that he has found an effectual remedy aeainst the 
attack of the apple-tree borer {Saperdabivitatta). 
first by scraping away the earth from the roots oi 
the tree, and extracting the worms from the wood, 
with a sharp-pointed instrument, or chisel, and then 
plastering over the roots and wounded parts of the 
trunk, with common mortar, formed of lime and 
sand, after which, the earth is put back and the 
tree treated in the u sual way. 

Scarecrows.— E. W. A., of Panama, N. Y., 
states that he has succeeded in preventing crows 
from pulling up corn, by placing about his field, 
when planted, ears of com, stuck on pdinted stakes, 
from 6 to 10 feet in length. The crows,, he says, 
will only devour the com on the stakes, leaving that 
in the ground untouched. 
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ON THK CULTURE OF SILK. 

If I have not promptly replied to the reiy flatter^ 
»g appeal of yoar correspondent, S. H. R., in the 
July number of the AgriculturiBt, ^^to support her 
proposition in faror of raisinji; silk worms," I trust 
she will'kindly attribute my apparent neglect to any 
cause, rather than indifference to her ^ood opinion, 
or. disinclination to aid her in so pr^seworthy an 
undertaking, so far, at least, as my feeble powers 
may permit. 

1 have seen many successful attempts at silk cul- 
ture, and know it can be made, even when carried 
on in a small way, by individual enterprise! very 
profitable to those who engage in it with a proper 
'spirit, and under favorable auspices; but to make 
it so, many things are requisite that are not always 
at command. In the first place, it requires more 
time during the silk season, than the mother of a 
family can have to bestow, if she attends personally 
to her children, and superintends her household ; 
but in families where tne children have advanced 
beyond the mothers hourly watchfulness, and 
where all are able and willing to unite in the com- 
mon interest, by a judicious division of labor, it 
would be both pleasant and profitable, to take charge 
of a small cocoonery ; and, as from four to six 
generations of worms can be reared in succession, 
before the leaves fail in autumn, the quantity of 
raw material produced, in a single season, would, 
when sold, make no small addition to the usually 
small gains of the female part of a farmer's family. 
A few years ago there was a liberal bounty paid on 
cocoons in the middle states, which is still, I be- 
lieve, allowed in some of them. They usually 
command a high price at the factories, and for 
reeled silk, also, there is a ready sale. Therefore, 
when individuals wish to engage in silk culture, 
with a view to make it profitable, they should con- 
fine themselves to the only branch, that on a small 
rcale, can be made so — the care of the worms and 
the sale of the cocoons. The first object should be, to 
plant at legist two years in advance^ a sufficient num- 
ber of mulberry trees, in order that the worms may 
be furnish el with an early and ample supply of the 
proper kind of food. The most experienced silk 
cuhurists here, an J' it is said, in Fmnce also, prefer 
the leaves of the many-stalked mulberry {Morus 
multicaulis), said by some botanists to be an im- 
proved variety of the white mulberry {Morus alba), 
which is a native of China, and is exclusively used 
by the Chinese and Italians, for feeding silk 
worms. In the United States, both of these varie- 
ties flourish as far north as the forty-third degree 
of latitude. The mulberry trees require no care 
after the first year, unless they are lopped down, 
and kept as pollards, for the greater convenience of 
gathering the leaves. 

In cases of necessity, very young worms may be 
fed, without injury, for a few days, upon the leaves 
of lettuce, or the tender buds of the black mulberry; 
but experience has amply proved, that it is only 
when they are restricted to tne proper kind of food, 
before mentioned, that silk of the finest texture, 
and highest lustre can be produced. 

This used to be rather a tender subject with me ; 



hut, having burnt my finders by an amateur experi* 
ment in silk culture dunng the prevalence of the 
" Morus mnlticaulis fever." which a few years ago 
proved the ruin of many a fair fortune, I, like 
most of my neighbors, caught the infection, and my 
pulse rose to a nundred and ten, at least. But I did 
not meddle with buying, nor planting trees ; nothing 
would abate the fever but raising silk worms. As 
my difficulties furnished the subject for a ^ood deal 
oi mirth in the home department, at the time, I am 
willing to let others be amused, though they may 
not be much benefitted by my experience. With 
the natural history of the insects, 1 was, of course, 
well acquainted ; and knowing they lived but a few 
weeks, and as I was always fond of pets, I thought 
it would be very clever to attend to them ; and I 
anticipated, with great satisfaction, the pleasure of 
knitting divers purses and gloves of my own silk, 
to present to my friends as specimens of mj success 
ana skill. My wish was speedily gratified by a 
kind old gentleman (I have since had good reason 
to believe he was amusing himself at my expense), 
who sent me a quantity of silk worms' ^KS^ which, 
as they had been taken from their winter quarters, 
in his cellar, soon felt the effects of the warmer tem- 
perature of my sitting room, and all hatched out in 
my writing-desk drawer, before the mulberry leaves 
even thought of being ready to be eaten. I there- 
fore fed them for ten or twelve days with the full- 
grown leaves of lettuce from the hot bed, and, as 
might have been anticipated, a large proportion of 
them died, happily, in their tender infancy; an 
event I mourned over at the time, but like all un- 
reasonable sorrow, I soon acknowledged was ''all 
for the best." 

I still had several thousand worms left, in fine 
health, and with ravenous appetites ; and as I had 
neglected to provide proper accommodations for 
such an increase in my family, and as the carpen- 
ter was too busy to attend to my wants, I deposited 
my pets in a large, aiiy garret room, on tables-; and 
as they grew larger and required more 4>ace, 
boards were spread over an empty bedstead, then 
from chair to chair, filling the whote room, except 
the necessary passages between and around them. 
Here I fed them regularly, and kept them accurately 
clesn, and found myself exceedingly interested in« 
watching their habits and changes. It was health- 
ful, and pleasant, too, to walk every evening to the 
field of the neighbor from whom I had engaged my 
mulberry leaves, and gather the supply for the next 
day : but by the end of a month, the work became 
intoierably burdensome, and though 1 had seveml 
little '* domestic familiars" to assist in cleaning the 
hurdles and bringing the leaves, I was closely occu- 
pied in my attic 



*' From morn till dewy eve,*' 

and was then too tired to gather the leaves for my- 
self. The Quantity consumed by the little creatures 
exceeded belief. I could not bear to see them suffer 
for want of proper care, and it happened that those 
of the household who would cheerfully have reliev- 
ed me of part of my labor, were absent from home. 
So I toiled on, in defiance of heat, fatigue, and dis- 
gust (perhaps a little too proud to give up my fa- 
vorite scheme), after having so confidently predicted 
the^enccess of my undertaking; but T cannot think, 
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even now, without a shadder, of the disgust, almost 
amounting to horror, when any of the heavy, cold 
worms fell upon my hands, or crawled oyer my 
dress. Yet, 

"The best l«id §chtm9»0 »i«« aa* mm 
Gang aft a-giejr/* 

And mine were not an exception to the rule ] for 
long before the worms had spun their self-made 
shrouds, I began to reflect upon the consequences 
of pursuing my whim to the end, and came to 
the conclusion that the most signal success that 
could possibly crown my exertions, would not be 
the smallest compensation for the waste of the most 

{>reciou8 gift of God to man ; for time spent in fruit- 
ess labor, or seliish amusement, is tcasted to all 
intents and purposes. I therefore hired a person to 
take charge of my ** cocoonery," and as soon as the 
worms had wound themselves up. I reeled ofi* a 
single skein of silk, to be kept as a talisman against 
future temptations to misspend my time, and gave 
the remainder of the cocoons to my young assist- 
ants, who, entering into the business with a little 
experience and a great deal of zeal, realized enough, 
during the season, to provide a large room, suitably 
famisned with hurdles, &c., for the following year, 
and made it a profitable concern for several succeed- 
ing summers. 

Silk stuffs are no longer sold for their weight in 
gold, as was the case with those carried from Asia 
to Rome, to minister to the prodigality and luxury 
of the cruel and sensual Heliogabalus, who pos- 
sessed the first dress of the kind that was seen 
there, and was severely censured for wearing a gar- 
ment made wholly of silk. They are now com- 
paratively cheap, and I do not grudge to the French 
and Italian artisans, the profits arising from the 
manufacture of their beautiful fabrics ; but I agree 
most heartily with your intelligent corre.«5pondent, in 
thinking that we snould both Be wealthier and hap- 
pier, if we had not the vanity to desire to shine m 
miported finery : and that if we must wear Euro- 
pean velvets and satins, we might, at the least, fur- 
nish their work shops with the raw material. 

E. S. 
Eutawah, March Sth, 1848. 



How TO Prevekt the Ravages of Moths. — 
The ravages of the woolen nM>th may be prevented, 
by the use of any of the following substances : — 
Tobacco, camphor, red pepper, tnrpentine, and per- 
haps the most agreeablt lor wearing apparel, a 
mixture of oi^e ounce of doves, one ounce of rhubarb, 
nxSa one ounce of cedar shavings, tied up in a bag, 
and kept in the box, or drawer. If the substance 
be dry, scatter it in the folds of the cloth, carpet, 
blankets, or furs ; if liquid, sprinkle it freely in the 
boxes, or on the cloth or wrapper, laid over and 
around it. 
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How TO Clean the Chimkets or Lamps. — 
When the chimneys of lamps become foul, or 
covered with a white cruet, that can neither be 
washed ofT, nor removed in the usnal way, rub the 
inside with whiting, and strong vinegar ; and then 
rinse with clean water, and wipe fiiem perfectly 
dry. 



AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY.— No. 2. 

The atmosphere, you are probably aware, is the 
great supporter of animal life, though it may not be 
so apparent to you, it is eaually essential to vegetable 
existence - for it is a well-established fact, that no 
plant can live, without the presence of atmospheric 
air. The question now veryjiaturally arises, in what 
way does air exert such a controlling power. 

I cannot answer this, before I have told you of 
what the atmosphere is composed, as it contains 
several ingredients, with each of which, it is ne- 
cessary you should be made familiar. These ingre- 
dients, I thall call constituents. As the air itseliF is 
a gas, its essential constituents must als9 be gases. 
By the term gas, you are to understand a sub- 
stance, or body, similar to air. The two princi- 
pal constituents of the air are called oxygen 
and nitrogen » The former derives its name from 
two Greek words, which signify the generator 
or producer of an acid ; because it enters into the 
composition of nearly aJl acids ; the latter is derived 
from nitre, or nitric acid, of which it is an impor- 
tant ingredient. About four fifths of the air con- 
sists of nitrogen ; although the Quantity of oxygen 
is so small, when compared with that of nitrogen, 
that the former must be considered as the more im- 
portant agent. Oxygen may, in fact, be regarded 
as the main actor, in nearly all the great operations 
of nature. Without its presence, the fires on our 
hearths would be instantly extinguished. Animal 
life could not be sustained beyond a few moments 
without it ; neither can vegetables exist where oxy- 
gen is not present. This gas also enters into the 
composition of nearly all earths and minerals. It 
is never found in nature, however, except in combi- 
nation with other bodies. (By the term bodies, I 
mean sxtbatanus of any kind). When oxygen is 
separated, by a chemical process, from any of its 
combinations, and examined, it is found to be pos- 
sessed of neither taste nor smell, though when in- 
haled, it has a remarkably exhilarating effect, and 
animals confined in pure oxygen soon perish. 

Nitrogen is possessed of a very different nature, 
which seems directly the opposite of its twin 
sister, oxygen. An important office of nitrogen, 
appears to be, to dilute tie oxygen, as it were, and 
thus prevent the disastrous consequences which 
would ensue, if the latter were permitted to exert itv 
mighty energies without restraint. This gas mani- 
fests an indifference to all substances, and appears 
to be rather a spectator than an actor, in this great 
laboratory of nature. When an animal is placed in 
pure nitrogen gas, it expires for want of oxygen ; or 
if a lighted candle be immersed in it, for the same 
reason, it will be immediately extinguished. 

Besides the two gases we have just examined, 
and whieh form so laige a proportion of the mass 
of the atmosphere, there are others which are of no 
less consequence, in moving the machinery of na- 
ture. One of them is carbonic acid. This is found 
in the air, in the average proportion of about one 
part, to everjr ttco thousand of atmosphere. Small 
as tiiis quantity appears to be, we have reason to 
believe, and in fact it has been proved, ^/^^^ 
blss would cease to grow, and soon perish, if absent 
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from the air. Carbonic acid gas, is not like 
oxygen and nitrogen, a simple, or elementary sub- 
stance. By these terms, I mean a body which is 
not combined with any other. This gas is a com- 
pound of charcoal (which chemists call carbon), 
and of oxygen. Carbon is one of the elementary 
bodies, and enters largely into the composition of 
all vegetables, as well as of animals. When ani- 
mal, or vegetable matter is consumed, as wood and 
hair, the carbon it contains, unites with a certain 
proportion of the oxygen of the air, and forms the 
g^ called carbonic actd. Now, as a given bulk of 
this gas is much heavier than the same quantity of 
atmospheric air, you would naturally suppose that 
it would all settle upon the earth by the force of 
^vity ; b^t such is not the case. On the contrary, 
It rises, when formed near the earth, and diffuses 
itself through the boiy of the atmosphere, even far 
above the tops of the highest mountains 3 for, the 
gases, composing the atmosphere, are governed by a 
taw which campus them to mingle togemer, no matter 
how great the difference in their densities, or weights, 
uniting merely by mechanical mixttire, and not mem- 
ically combined. This is one of the innumerable 
illustrations which science affords, of the agency 
and controlling power of Supreme Wisdom. Were 
the carbonic acid, which is so widely diffused 
throughout the vast regions of the air, to be drawn 
downward by the same force that operates on solid 
bodies, the immediate suffocation and death of every 
breathing creature, would be the inevitable result 1 
(a) You have Undoubtedly heard of deatiis pro- 
duced by vessels of bummg charco«d, in a close 
sleeping apartment. In such cases, it is the car- 
bonic acid that destroys life. I do not think you 
ever heard of any one, possessing even a slight 
knowledge of chemistry, who has been a victim to 
this suicidal method of procuring warmth. This 
body is called an acid, because, although existing in 
a gaseous state, it yet possesses properties peculiar 
to all acidtf. I shall say nothing further about it at 

E resent, only to advise you to remember what has 
een said ; and not to suppose, that, because there 
are only about one part of it in two thousand parts 
of air, tnat it is deserving of but little notice. One 
of the peculiarities, or rather beauties of nature^s 
doings, is to produce vast results by simple means 
and apparently inferior agencies. 

There is another constituent, which has not un- 
til recently been admitted by chemists, into the 
family of the gases, of which tne atmosphere is com- 
posed. This is ammonic^ a gas which, lijce car- 
bonic acid, is a compound. It is formed by the 
union of nitrogen and hydrogen. The former has 
been described, and the latter I will defer, until I 
treat of water. Ammonia is a colorless gas, and 
when in a pure, or concentrated state, it is charac- 
terized by a remarkable pungency. Smelling bot- 
tfes are mled with a solution, or substance, which 
emits this gas ; after once inhaling it, you will not 
be liable to mistake its odor. The reason why we 
do not smell ammonia, at all times, in the air, is, be- 
cause its proportion is so small. It is very soluble 
in water which will absorb more than 500 times its 
own bulk, and when thus saturated, it is called spir- 
tts of hartshorn, or aqua ammonia. As it is always 
present in rain water, snow, and hail, it is often per- 
ceptible to the smell after a shower. 



I In addition to the constituents already described, 
watery vapor is always present in the air, though in 
variable proportions. There is usually more va- 
por in the atmosphere in warm, than in cold, weath- 
er. It is proauced,>a8 you are probably aware, 
by the constant evaporation of water from the 
surface of the earth and the ocean, and from rivirs, 
seas, lakes, &c. When the air becomes saturated, 
or filled with vapor, a slight cooling causes it to 
condense in the lorm of clouds ; and when it be- 
comes so much condensed that the air can no longer 
bear it up, it falls to the earth in the form of rain, 
hail, or snow. A good illustration of this con- 
densation is seen, when an earthen, or glass vessel 
is filled with cold water, in a warm atmosphere. 
The outer surface of the vessel, in becoming cooler 
than the surrounding air, causes the vapor, which 
comes in contact with it, to condense, and thus it is 
covered with a watery film, sometimes called sweat. 
Vapor is not a simple or elementary substance, but is 
principally composed of two gases, which will be 
described when J take up the subject of water. 

There are numerous other ingredients in the air, 
which has been called ** accidental constituents 3^' 
as nitric acid (a combination of nitrogen and oxy- 
gen), which is always present after a thunder 
shower 5 dust, after a long continuance of dry 
weather; the vapor of sea water and its constitu- 
ents, near the sea coast; the odor of treea» 
plants, flowers, or fruits ; and some compounds of 
carbon, phosphorus, and sulphur, with hydrogen^ 
which are found in the vicinity of marshes. In my 
next letter I shall treat of water. 

J. McKlNSTRT. 

Greenport, Columbia Co.\ N. Y. 

(a) Were the gases of the atmosphere separately 
to obey the natural law of gravitation, like all other 
bodies with which we are acquainted, the ocean and 
lower parts of the earth would be covered with a 
stratum of carbonic acid gas, 16 or 20 feet in 
thickness. The oxygen and nitrogen, too, instead 
of being uniformly mixed througnout the whole 
atmosphere, as at present, would form two immense 
layers, of unequal thickness, arranged in the order of 
their densities, the oxygen below and the nitrogen 
above. In such a state of things, animal and 
vegetable existence would be out of the auestion ; 
and all the phenomena of combustion anu oxvda- 
tion, would be increased, over the chief part of the 

earth's surface, in ten-fold power. 

♦ 

A Lesson in Enoinserino. — *^My son," said 
an engineer, ^* come hither ; I want to ahow yoo 
something.'' 

" Well, father, what is it V 
" *' Do you see this kettle bail 7" 

" Yes.'' 

^< There" — standing it up perpendicularly on th^ 
table— "do you see mat!" 

"Yes, sir." 

" Well, then, " laying it down upon the table, ** dp 
you see that 1 Well, it is no farther round that 
bail as it lies flat, than it is over it when it stands 
up. So, when you come to a hill, remember it 
may be no farther around the base than over the 
summit, while it is a great deal easier." — Exchange 
Paper, 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEW8. 

Bt the arrival of the Steamer Hibernia, we are in 
receipt of our foreign journals to the 25th of March. 

Markets.— ^«£t« no change. Cottony a decline 
from id. to id. per lb. Berf" aiul Porky a alight ad- 
vance. Lard, heavy tales at a trifling decline. Wheai, 
an advance of is. to 2#. per quarter. Fiour^ a corres- 
ponding advance. Indian Meal, a little lower. 
Cheese, in good demand. JVaval Stores, firm. Mice, 
Tobacco, and Wool, dull. 

Money continues abundant at a low interest. 

The Weather had been favorable thus far, and the 
spring crops were looking well. 

American Ice in England.^-Tha packet ship, 
Washington Irving, arrived at Liverpool, from Bos- 
ton, with 037 tons of American ice, being the first 
cargo of the season. 

American Hope, — A vessel from Boston, arrived in 
Liverpool lately, bringing fifty bales of hops of United 
States growth. This is the largest importation of this 
particular article of merchandise, which has yet taken 
place, into this country from America. 

Poisonous Pork. — A captain of a vessel, from Con- 
stantinople to Wexford, and several of his crew, died 
from eating pork preserved in a leaden cistern. 

Importation of Guita Pereha. — ^The importations 
of gutta percba continue to take place in large quan- 
tities. A vessel just arrived from Singapore has brought 
1,386 packages and 5,084 blocks of this article* 

Planting Trees on Railway Embankments,-^\i 
has been proposed to plant railway embankments with 
larch trees, which would supply the sleepers required 
from time to time, and would also return a profit from 
the thinnings, i(C., which might be sold for Kop poles 
or for other purposes. 

Olass Water Taps.. — Brass cocks always become 
leaky sooner or later, according to the corrosive qual- 
ity of the liquid they transmit. Could not glass be 
substituted and adapted by the intervention of wood, 
gutta pereha, cement, or spme other material ? 

Faxlure of lAebi^s Manure, Chiano, Ammonia, 
ifc.'- At a late meeting of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety of England, an interesting discussion took place 
on the effects of Liebig*s " Patent Manure,'*^ on the 
wheat crop ; the time o? using guano, and the compar- 
ative value of ammoniacal and mineral manures. 
From the evidence adduced, it would seem that Lie- 
big's manure, when applied to the wheat crop, proved 
a failure, under circumstances where nitrogenous or 
ammoniacal matter was accidentally absent ; that there 
was a decided advantage, in using guano on heavy soils, 
in the autumn, at the time of preparation for sowing 
(when the wheat is not sown earlier than November) ; 
and the strong corroboration afibrded by the views of 
Mr. Lawes, in the last number of the Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, ** that nitrogenous, ma- 
manures are of the first importance as far as the wheat 
crop is concerned ; and that if these are deficient, min- 
eral manures cannot, by any means, supply their 
place." 

Tea Culture in India.— Ixk an account of the cul- 
tivation and manufacture of tea in China, recently 
published in London, Mr. Ball, the author, after an 
official residence in that country, states that he has 
lately seen two samples of tea, one black and the other 
neen, made at Kamaon, in the upper provinces of 
India. They were both deficient in strength and fla- 
Tor, but still excellent teas. The Hyson tea, espe- 
cially, would find a good and ready sale in India and 
England. And yet it is certain that these teas are all 
prepared from the southern species of thea, which is 
admitted to be inferior in quality to that of the more 
northern Chines provinces. Suoh being the impor- 
tant result of the HiiTi&layan ezperimentfl in tea cul- 



tivation, it will excite no surprise in our readers to 
learn that, upon the recommenaation of Lord Hardinge, 
the Court of Directors have authorised the outlay of 
£10,000 a year, in extending and improving their plan- 
tations. 

ITiick and Thin Sowing. — ^In a Prize Essay on Thin 
and Thick Sowing, lately written by Mr. Mathew M. 
Milbum, we extract the following, which has been 
deduced from well-tried experiments : — 

'* 1. That thin sowing, and especially dibbling, is a 
very unsafe process, as regards quantity per acre of 
produce. 3. That despite hoeing, where it can be 
practised, it encourages weeds. 3. That it ^ows 
coarser produce, and of less value to the miller. 
4. That It does not ripen so earl^. 5. That on a sandy 
soil, very dry, and not productive, it was unsuccess- 
ful in the writer's own experience. 6. That on grav- 
elly clay, with a higher elevation, it was unsuccessful 
with Mr. Watson's experiment. 7. That on very pro- 
ductive land, in a rich state, it was also unsuccAfwfji, 

Mode of Disintegrating Bones without the Aid of 
Sulphuric Acid. — -Mr. Miles, of the Royal Agricultu- 
ral Society, has discovered a process for preparing 
bones for manure, without the use of acids, as describ- 
ed by Mr. Pusey in the last part of the Society's Jour- 
nal { that instead of sand, ashes, or earth, it was a great 
improvement to use sawdust as the material for cov- 
ering up the heaps ; double the amount of heat beins 
evolved, and the disintegration being effected much 
more rapidly and effectu^ly. He piled up the bones 
into a heap, which he moistened well with water, and 
then covered over to the depth of 2 or 3 inches with 
sawdust, a process by which not only the bones them- 
selves were rapidly converted into manure, but the 
sawdust itself also. By this process, however, the de- 
composition of much ammonia would take place, and 
escape in a volatile state, as it is developed, and 
be lost. 

Mode ofMiaeisig Bone Dust trith StUphurie jfeu2.— 
Lay 60 bushels of bone dust in a conical heap ; pour 
on water till it begins to run off at the base ; leave it 
for a couple of days ; then spread it abroad somewhat, 
leavins a raised rim (which should be trampled firm), 
and a basin-shaped cavity ; pour on more water till it 
will no longer remain in the heap ; and then slowly 
pour about 1,000 lbs. of sulphuric acid over the heap. 
Turf ashes (about 100 bushels), may, with advantage, 
have been previously laid around the edge of the heap. 
When the neat has somewhat subsided, mix the bone 
dust together again, into a conical heap : cover it with 
the ashes ; and leave it for a few weeks. The whole 
may then be mixed with the dry ashes, and will be 
ready for drilling. It will suffice for from 10 to 20 
acres. — Agricultural Gazette. 

Salt not good for Bam-door Fiowls. — Crallinace- 
ous birds, reared by the sea side, or on the banks of a 
salt-water river, avoid the saline stream, and search for 
food and drink as far inland as they can range. I know 
not how common salt could be administered to them. 
It is more than doubtful whether the hens would pick 
it from the ground in its chrystalline form, and it 
would be difficult to distribute it in equal doses by 
means of bread, &c., soaked in salt water. The 
chances are, that some of the hens would be poisoned. 
Pigeons, I think, are the only domesticated birds to 
whose health salt is beneficial, and they prefer it in 
combinatioo with anxmalized matter; the more offen- 
sive it is to our senses, the more a^eeable it appears 
be to theirs. Hens, too, are great pickers of bones. I 
have se^n one devourins tiie flesh, and cleaning the 
skeleton of her dead husoand, doubtless on the native 
Australian principle of respect and aflection for the 
deceased. Salt, in a liquid state, acts as an emetii* 
with fowls, as with dogs.-— iM({. 
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Reta.ii. Provisiow Market. — Our readers will 
find a new, and as we think, a highly useful and in- 
teresting addition to our wholesale Price Current, at 
page 165, of this number. If it finds favor with them, 
we shall continue it throughout the year. 

State or Vegetation in New York. — On the 
1st of April, the weeping willow burst its buds, and on 
the 15th was nearly in full lec.f. From the 8th to 
the 12th, the apricot, peach, white poplar, elm, and 
red-flowered maple, were in bloom. On the llth, a 
horse chestnut, m Trinity Church Yard, was in leaf. 
On the 7th, the lilac, privet, and larch Were begin- 
ning to unfold their leaves. 

Loss or Cod. Sherwood's Barn by Fire.— We 
learn with much regret, that the large bam and am- 
ple range of stables attached to it, of Col. J. M. Sher- 
wood, of Auburn, took fire the past month, and were 
totally consumed, together with a considerable quan- 
tity of hay, grain, &c. As this happened in the after- 
noon, when nearly all the stock were turned out in 
the yards, to take fresh air, they were all saved. Col. 
S. bad just completed an ample range for feeding up- 
wards of ono hundred head of fat cattle, and as his 
stock accommodations otherwise were quite ample, he 
suffers a ffreat loss, which we the more regret, as he 
is one of the most enterprising farmers in western 
New York, and has done much for the past ten vears 
in rearing and diffusing improved stock of all 
kinds in that section of the country. We sincerely 
hope this loss mav be made good to him, shortly, in 
some way. 

The Norxan Horsk, Loun-PBiiiiPPE. — ^We had» 
the pleasure of examining this superb young stud, ac- 
companied by his owner, Mr. Robert B. Howland, on 
the 15th of March last, when on his way from New 
Jersey to Union Springs, Cayuga countv, N. Y., 
where he is to stand, for the purposes oi breeding, 
daring the ensuing season. In our next number, we 
hope to be able to give his pedigree and history, illus- 
trated by a portrait. 

Stilton Cheese.— At a late meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, of the New York State Agricultu- 
ral Society, a sample of " Stilton cheese" was receiv- 
ed from L. F. Allen, President of the society, made 
by Mr. Henr^ Parsons, of Quelph, Canada West, which, 
in the opinion of said committee, was of a superior 
quality. Wo have received some from the same source, 
and had it tried among our friends, who all agree thai 
it is equal to any they have ever imported direct from 
Europe. 

A NovEi. Sight.— A few weeks ago, our attention 
was drawn to a crowd in this city, which had gather- 
ed around a wag^n load of common land tortoises, 
tome 600 or 700 in number, varying in size from the 
bigness of a boy*s hand up to t^at of a horse^s foot. 
On inquiry, as to tho uses to which they were to be 
applied, we found that they were chiefly purchased by 
biTys, at 12i to 25 cents each, to be kept in gardens 
and ^ards, as pets, and for frightening off rats and de- 
vouring insects and worms. In winter, they are taken 
into the cellar, where they live in a torpid state, and 
are returned into the garden again in the spring. 

The Pzctoriai. Iustort or England ; being a 
History of the People, as well as of the Kingdom. 
Illustrated with SeveralHundred Wood Cuts of Monu- 
mental Records; Coins; Civil and Military Costume ; 
Domestic Buildings, Furniture, and Ornaments ; Ca- 
thedrals and Other Great Works of Architecture; 
Sports and Other Illustrations of Manners ; Mechani- 
cal Inventions ; Portraits of Kings and Queens ; and 
Remarkable Historical Scenes. By George L. Craik 
and Charles Macfarlane assisted bv numerous Con- 
^butors. New York: Harper and Brothers. The 



fourth and last volume of this splendid work has been 
issued, which completes the series. It is comprised 
in four large octavo volumes, of about 815 pages each, 
neatly eot up, handsomely printed, and may be had at 
the bookstores for $14. This may seem rather an ex- 
travagant price to some ; but when they consider the 
immense expense bestowed upon its preparation 
($250,000) , its intrinsic worth as an authentic re- 
cord ; and, being as it is, the most valuable, and the 
only history of England ever published, that is adapt* 
ed to the taste and wants of the American people, it 
cannot be regarded otherwise than cheap. 

Adventures in Mexico awd fHE Rocet Mottn- 
TAiifs. By Geor^ F. Ruxton, Member of the Royal 
Geographi^ Society, at London. New York : Har- 
per and Brothers, pp. 312, 12mo. Price 75 cents. 
Those who wish to know something of the soil, cli- 
mate, and Inhabitants of the* provinces which divide 
Mexico from Arkansas, forming, also, an eastern fron- 
tier to California, we would advise to read this inter- 
esting book. Mr. Ruxton rode from Vera Cruz, 
through Mexico, soon after the commencement of the 
late war, wintering on the Rocky Mountains, and ex- 
tending his journey, in the spring, to California ; and 
thence to New York, by the way of the great lakes. 
This work abounds indie wildest adventures, often 
terrific and dangerous in the extreme, and conveys, in 
a graphic manner, a vast amount of useful information, 
not to be found in any other publication. 

Analysis of the Corn Plant. — We ar^ hai>py 
to learn that Mr. R. L. Colt, of Paterson, N. J., in- 
spired by the love of his country's sood, has employed 
Dr. C. T. Jackson, of Boston, to make complete analy- 
ses of several varieties of Indian corn, including the 
stalk, leaves, shucks, kernel, cob, &c., with the view 
of ascertaining their comparative value as food for stock. 

Transplanting Evergreens. — Evergreens, if 
transplanted in dry, bright weather, are apt to die, be* 
cause the action of dry air and bright light upon their 
leaves robs them of their fluids faster than the wound- 
ed roots can replace them. But, if transplanted in 
damp, cloudy weather, they are saved from this risk, 
and have time to renew their roots before the hour of 
danger. Hence, the spring of the year, in our cli- 
mate, is regarded as the proper time for tnBinsplanting ; 
for, generally, we have more or less wet weather 
during the months of April and May. 

Transactions or the Agricultural Soctetisb 
OF Massachusetts, for 1847, have been received, 
an extended notice of which, will appear in our next. 

Oats Wanted. — A day or two since an animal 
having the appearance of being a horse, but which 
looked like a skeleton, covered with a collapsed hide, 
was observed by a wag of a boy, who pasted a plaster 
upon its side, on which was daubed in lar^e letters, 
** Wanted, a peck of oats. Inquire within." — Ex' 
change Paper. 

Ri^n^E ix)R THE Galloping CoNsuMmoiv.-^In 
Varlo*s *« New System of Husbandry,** published in 
Philadelphia, in 1785, the following is stated to be an 
infallible remedy for the galloping consumption;— 
Take half a pound of raisins of the sun, stoned; a 
quarter of a pound of figs ; a quarter of a pound of 
honey $ half an ounce of Lucatellu*s bal?am ; half an 
ounce of powder of steel ; half an ounce of flour of 
elecampane; a grated nutmeg; one pound of double- 
refined sugar, pounded ; shr^ and pound all these in 
a mortar i pour into it a pint of sallet oil by degrees , 
eat a bit of it, four times a day, the bigness of a nut- 
mee ; every morning drink a glass of old Malaga sack, 
wiuk the yolk of a new-laid egg, and as much flour of 
brimstone as will lie upon a six-pence; the next 
morning as much flour of elecampane, alternately ; 
and if this will not cure you, the Lord have mercy up* 
on you. [! !] 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKET/ 

PRICSS OURBBHT IN MEW TORK» APBIL 15, 184S. 

ABHE8.P0U. perlOOlta. •» 50 to tfi ^ 

Pearls,.* ««/. 7 00 " 7 Oo 

BALE ROPE, lb. 6 " 8 

BAEK,auereltiOB -ton, 30 00 " 3100 

BEANS, While bnsh. 76 " 138 

BEESWAX, Am. Yellow lb. 22 25 

BOLT ROPE, -.^to. 11 12i 

BONES^KTOund, burii. 45 55 

BRISl'LES, Ainerleaa, ft. 85 65 

BUTTER, Table, do. 15 25 

ShipplRC, <lo- • 15 

CANDI^, Ifoald, TaUovf do. 12 " U 

Snerni, ••. ^o. 25 " 38 

sSSi, ao. 20 - 25 

OHEESE, ' ^ 6 10 

OOAU Anlhmclte, 2000 Ibe. 5 00 " 6 00 

CORDAGE, American, lb. 11 " 13 

oarroN, do- * • 

COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp,-... yard, 15 " 16 

FEATHERS »b. 30 •* 40 

FLAX. AnioricaD, da. . ® " ^ *? 

FLOUR. Northern, Sonthem and Wesi'mbbl. 6 00 ** Si 

Fancy «<o. 6 50 " 7 00 

Richmond Clly Mills, do. 7 44 " 7 50 

Bnckwheat, w. ^-: " „- 

Rye do. 8 aO " 3 75 

»RA1N— Wheat,Weetem ba«h. I 35 " 1« 

Boathera do. I 12 " 125 

Rye, do. 75 - 76 

Com, Northern do. 62 « 54 

Southem, do. 50 " 63 

Barley do. 85 " 00 

Oata, Northern, do. 48 " 50 

Southern, da 40 ** 45 

aUANO *>. 2 30 » 8 00 

HAY;inbak» lOOlbe. 50 " 66 

HRUF Russia, clean. ion. 935 00 ** 236 00 

AmSriSi, IStir-rolted do. 160 00 " fflO 00 

American; dew-rotted,. I do. 140 00 - 200 00 

UIDl|8,Drj'Somh«n................^ 6 « 8 

hobSs,':.:;:;: iw. «w ;; woo 

LEAD,plg,.... ;»...." do. 425 4 60 

C^........... hhd. 13 00 " 13 12 

MOLASSES, New Orieans, ga). 25 " 27 

MUSTARD, Amcrtein -Jb. ^ 1» . JJ 

NAVAL STORBS-Tar, bbl. 175 »» 2 00 

Pilch. do 81 »; 100 

SoBln do. TO " 85 

IWntlne do. a 50 « 2 75 

BiilAto TurpenUne, Southern, gal. 35 .« 

01L» Uiseed, Ainorican, do- » ^ g 

Castor do. 1 50 « 180 

l.anl do. 70 " 7ft 

(ULcJuS; iwita. IK ;; iw 

PEAS. Field. bush. 100 162 

Black eyed. 2 do do. 2 0) " — 

PLASTER OI^pXriS 'y^t \^r, " ?S 

GnmmL In bbis.. ofSOOlbs. 1 12 '* 125 

PROVimON8-Beef.*Ij5.... ........ .bJjU 8 00 ;• 11 00 

Snok^, lb. 7 " U 

Rcmnds, In pickle,, .do. 5 " 7 

fwk,ii«.. M-i- »w *:. >«« 

Prime do. 6 50 " 00 

jjulT!?. lb. 6t « I 

Bacon sides. Smoked, do. 6 |* 8 

Inplckle, do, 5 *' 7 

Han»,bnioked do. 8 - 13 

Pickled, do. 6 ^* 10 

Shoulders, Smoked, do. 6 " 9 

pleiFled do. 5 " 7 

RICE. ...f?rr.T: lOOlbs. bOO « 400 

Si5- ... sack, 1 45 " 166 

"'^^^limmon. bush. 20 « 35 

SBBDS-Clovw, ..Uj. 6 „ » 

Timothy, bush. 3 00 4 00 

FiAz clean do. 160 " 165 

imghT.. do. 140 « 145 

SODA, Ash, cont'g 80 per cent soda, . . . .lb. 3 * 

Sulphate Soda, ground, do. 1 -- 

SUGAR, New Orieans, -do. W* « 

SUMAC, American, ton, 35 00 ^ 37 00 

TALUOW lb. • " 10 

TOBACCd do. 3 " 9 

WeiaKEY,American, gjj- g ); "21 

WOOLS, Saxony, -'b. » „ » 

Merino., do. JO ^ M 

Balfblood do. » I » 

CoBUBon do •• *• ^ 



NEW YORK RETAIL PROVISION MARKET. 

Meais.— Beef Prom 7 t« 15 cent* per Hi. ; Pork and Mutton, 8 
to 12 CIS. ; Vaal, 4 fo 8 cts. ; Hams 8 to 14 cis. ; Bacon, 7 to 13 cts, 

Pouliry und B^rt.— Turkeys from UH to 18 cts. por lb. j 
Ducks, GO cenU to ft per pair ; Chickens, 60 to 75 c». per pair; 
Pigeons, 10 to 12^ cts. each ; E^*' ^ohi 10 m 13 cts. per dozen. 

Vairjf Produc<«.— Batter from 20 to 25 ct«. per lb j Cheae,? 
to 13 cents ; Milk, 3 to 6 cis. )ier quart. 

FUht 4v.— Shad from 13 U) 2o cenis each ; Cod, 3 cU. per lb. ; 
Halibut, 5 CIS. ; Lolisters, 5 cts. per lb.; Oysters, 50 to • I per 
100 ; Clams, 10 to 13 cents \yct 100. 

Jc«, 25 cts. per 100 lbs. 

Fruii and ^«<s.— S was r Apples from $2 to $2.50 per barrel ; 
Spitxenbergs (redX ^2.50 ; do (white), $3.60 to $4 ; Seek-no-fUr- 
thers. $2 to $3 ; R. 1. Greenings, $2 to $2-2d •, Newtown Pippins, 
92 to 93 ; Roxbury Kustets, $2; Apples in small quantiUes, from 
35 Hi 60 cents per bnlf peck ; Crauberries from $8 to f 10 per bbl. ; 
or 75 cents per half peck; Hickory Nuts, $3 per bushel ; Pea- 
nuts, $1.25 to $1 38 ; Lemons and Oraagc!*, 12 to 25 cts. per doz. ; 
Pine Apples, 18- to 3d cts. esch. 

FsMioMes.— Carter and Mercer Potatoes from 88 cts. to $1 
per bushel ; Flesh-colored do, 60 els. ; Omons (red(, 75 cenu p«r 
bushel ; do (yollowx 91 : do (silver-skinned), $1.50; ParenI|M 
and Turnipe, 38 to 60 cts. ; Green Peas (soutliem), from 75 cts. to 
$1 per hnlf peck; Tomatos (Havana). $1.50 per half peck; en- 
cumbers, from 25 Co 30 cts. each; Squaitbes (West IndiH), from 
60 ti> 76 ets. ; Cabbages, fVom 4 hj 10 cts. per head ; Spinach, $1 
per bbl ; Salads, $1 per dozen. ^^___^^^__^___ 

RKMABKs.—auercUmn Bark, Cotton, Hay, Flour, MenI, Rye, 
andOim, have undergone some dtfiMreeslou since our last lYheat 
remains the same, while Barley has risen. Lard, a eligbt declln*. 
Provisions steady. , .^ .. 

Money has become more plentv, though considerable paper is 
still discounted la Wall street at 1 to IH P«r cent, per month. 

TAe IVeather Is warm and showery, and vegetation from 19 to 
16 days mora forward than last year at this time. Our arcounts 
of the damage to the wheat crop by vintter kill are conflicting. 
From some quarters, our correspondents report, that the fkvnrab e 
spring weather has quite restored many a field which did not 
promise half a crop, while others say, the Ir winter grain is not 
only past hope, and the spring sowing has come U4> poorty. It la 
too eariy, however, to form an opinion about this crop. Not so 
much com will be planted this year as last, at the north and 
west ; at the south the very low price of cotton will Induce an 
incrpased planting. We trust more attention will be given to po- 
tatoes, for they have been enormously hleh alt the pastseasou, 
and of an Inferior qunllly. We hope the farmers will makefiilth- 
ful experiments on this crop with lims, charcoal, and ashes, as 
Mr. Doolittie recommends on page 155, of this number. 
■ — ■ '• 

To CoaaBspoHDBKTS.— C«)mmunlcations have been received 
ft«m Wm. Bacon, J. McKlnstry, E. 8., R. L. Allen, A. C. Kan- 
eon, B. P. Johnson, M. W. Philips, B. Townley, and Reviewer. 

Water Rams.— Several Correspondents. —See our advertise- 
ment, on page 168 5 also, an account of these maehines at p. 
235, of our fifth volume. 

Aconn^ i»<m//Ty.- Jonathan Scribe, of Va.— Build a good 
poultry house providtSt) with boxes of straw, and your hens will 
not be inclined to "steal their nesu." If your cat and dog do- 
strov your eggi^ yon have a remedy by cutting off iheir tails cloao 
totbe&ears. *♦ T^ke It coo lly. Better luck next time." 

AcKitowLB]MMSMTs.-~List of Premiums offered by the New 
York Slate Agricultural Society, to be awarded at their Fair and 
Show. i» be held at Mnffalo, in September next ; List of Premiums 
ofibrad by the Rhode Island Soctety for the Eneourafement of 
Domestic Industry, to be awarded at their Exhibition at Paw- 
tuxet, on the 4ih and 5ih of October next ; List of Premlnnu of- 
ferad by ifae If IddtotM County (Ct.) Agricnllural Soelety. » be 
awarded at their next show at Mlddleiown, on the 4th to 7ih of 
October next; Mr. B«arsh»s Address, delivered before the Agri- 
cultural Society of RutUnd County, Vt. in September, 1847; CoL 
Johnson's Address before the Cayusa County (N. Y.) Agricultu- 
ral Society, in September last ; Agricultural Reports made by the 
Standing Coraraittoes of the R. I. Society for the Encouragement 
of Domestic Industry, for the years 1847-8 : 1 he Railroad Mania 
and Review of the Bank of the Slate of South Caroima; tiom 
Governor Hammond, of SUverion, N. C. ^^ 



IMPROVED V^'yf JJ5t?Nq!'^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

FOR Sale, a few bushels of Improved Rloe Com, ftom Lake 
Wlnnlplsio^, New Hampshire, very productive in Its yield, and 
rlnenlnc eariy. Price 26 cents per quart 
^It A. B. ALLEN k CO., 191 Water st. N. Y. 

ENOLISH AND FRENCH pRA88^8CED8. 

THE Subscribers have just received frem England and Fmiiee 
a superior lot of fr$th Grass Seeds of various kinds. Aoiomr 
These are the Perrennial and lUillanRay Grass, Sweet Vernal and 
Oat Gmss, fine mixed Lawn Grass, White Clover, and Luoem. 

Also Ensllsh Beans, Vetches, Ruta Bags Seed, *e- *c. 

Also r.ngiisn » ^ '^^juj i^ OO^ i& and 191 Waltf stite* 

FVftnwry Ist, 1848. 
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THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 

IS rUBLlSHSP MOKTBLT BT 

C. M. 8AXT0N, 903 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 



TSRMS. 

FVir Shigle Coptcf $1 perMBum. 

Three Copies » 

Elghi Copies O « 



THE AMERICAN AG RtClTLTURIST U now In the loveBai 
jrear of its pnbUcation. From its commenepinent ii took a high 
stfind ; and lias ever since been considered by the press and all 
nnbiasedjadges, as the LEADING PERIODICAL of its class in 
America. It has a lane and rapidly increasing drcnlation 
thronghont the United States, the Canadas, and other British 
possessions, the West Indies, and fik.nih America ; and we may 
Iharlessly assert, that it has given more reliable Information on 
mml subjects, and been pernaad with greater general mtlsihcliun. 
than anv paper of the kind yei published. 

The A^ricnitnilst trents of every deseripUon of domestic aai- 
nalsand poultry; their eharaetoristica, brecda, the beet and the 
worst ; their advantages and disadvantages ; their mode of breed- 
ing, feedtor, and rearing ; their uses, pro6is, and management. 
It treats of ail cultivated cmps, taidnalttg fhilts, ehmbberyi and 
flowers ; the best eeeris, mode of plantingi cultivating, gathering, 
and preparing for markets ; the general principles m vegetation 
and tne laws of vegetable life It deacrlbra the prlnelnlea of me- 
chanics as applied to machinery used by fanners and planters: 
the best machinery niid implements for af riculture. tlietr uses and 
the psrtlcular supeiiority of some over oifaera, and their adapted- 
nesa for particular purposes. It gives the latest improvements in 
those inpiements which may have been made, and suggests oth- 
•re; tells where they are to be found and the benefiu that will 
liillow from their use. It specifies new oUects of cultivation, and 
how they may be better prepared fiir a profitable market and more 
general nee. 

This is the great design and soope of the Agrieultiaiit ; and 
these are the paramount objecia of interests tluvugbout America. 
No country can ever enjoy solid prosperity unless an enlightened 
system of agricnitnre is practised among its people, and this can- 
not 1m done exceiii by the aid of thore works which are wiltten 
to teach it (iSi all aid, then, to spread them broadcast throughout 
tho land. It is the duty of errry good citizen to do thie— nothing 
•qnal to it can b« done to benefit the country. 

All editors inserting the above, and forwarding the p*p6r con- 
taining it to the putilisher, will be entitled to the Agiieuiturlst, 
the ciyrent year, without ftirther charge. 

TREATISE CN DOMESTIC AMIMAL8. 

BEING a history and description of the Hone, Mule, Cattle, 
Sheep, Swine. Poultry and Farm Dogs ; with direcaons tax their 
management, breeding, crossbig, rearing, feeding, and preparaUon 
for a profitable niarliet. Also, their diseases and remedies ; to- 
f*ther with full dbneciions for the management of the dairy, and 
the comparative economy and advantsaes of working aatmsls, 
the horse, mnle, oxen, ftc. By R. L. Allen, author of "Com- 
pend of American Agriculture,*^ etc 

The above work contains more than 40 engravinga and poi^ 
traits of improved animals, lliustratlve of the dlnrentbieMls and 
various eubjf'cis treated in it. 

The most minute as well as geneml principles for bleeding, 
eroBBlng, rearing, fteding, and management of all domeaile anT 
mals, are herein given, to produce the utmost marketable value 
fbr the food and attention bestowed on tliem ; as well aa to pre- 
vent disease, and save the immense lossep which anniially occur 
tng^ tills Bouree. 



The diseasea of animals are al o Ailly treated with tl»air 
dies, management, Itc. 
Price 75 cents in muslin. Blall edition with paper coveia, 50 eta 

A. B. ALT«EN k, CO., 

C. M. SAXTON, 

H. LONG k, BROTHEBB, 

WM. H. GRAHAM, 

BURGESS, STRINGER k, 00. 



WANTED, 

A SITUATION to take full charge of a Ann, by aa Anarleaa 
with a small fbmlly, who thoroughly understamu bis huebiem. 
Inqnlra ^f Stephen A. Halsey, IM Water street, N. Y.Jbr 
•pr OLIVBR DOWNING. 

OSAQE ORANQEjOTELLCW LOCUST, AND BUCK- 
^^^ THORN SEEDS*' 

TBB tftove, tonther with a general and eonplete amortment 
oTFIresh Field and Garden Seeds, for sale by 

A. B. ALLEN & CO., faBud 191 Water itradl, N. Y. 
— Ue. 1848. 



SHOVEL HANDLES. 

HCNDREII DOZEN Superior Long Shovd Handles, fbr 
Mlt bf A. B. ALLEN & CO., IfiO end 101 Walwat. 



AMERICAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM~ 

PANY. 

Office No 40 J^att Stred, If. Y. 

LIFE INSURANCE, upon the plan adopted by this Compny, 
is founded upon the principle of eomtrihutian la tlie shape of an- 
nual premiums to a common fund, proportioned to the amooat 
insured, out of which the Company pay a stipulated sum on tho 
death of the assured to the (terson for whose benefit the Insur 
ance la effected. 

After a thorough InveatlgalkM of the dlffiwent systems adopted 
In Europe and Amerioa, and of the rates of premium charged, 
this company have reduced the premium 36 per cent, payable 
in cash, annualiv, srmi -annua II yt or quarterly, av may be pre- 
ferred, under a Ann conviction that the exigencies of the Com<- 
pany will never exeeed and aeldom require ons klJf of the an- 
nual premium now charged by the English and Amurlcan Com- 
psnies, which reduction will still leave a large margin Ibr^enson^ 
of unusual sickness and death among Its members— preferring to 
reduce the premiuroa at once to an amount more neariy approxi- 
mating the actual neeemities of tlie Company than to adopt the 
system of ^r«Mu«m nets* which Is atiaoded with many dieadvaii- 
tages. ^ 

TAe hading fealwru of tin* Compenjf tars— 

1. A giiaraatee capltaiof 9G0,(MMK which together with the ac- 
cumulating premiums Is deemed aoeqnato to meet every contlnr 
gancy. 

5. A reduction in the ratee of premiums payable annually 
semlHinnually, or quarterly, aa may be preferred. 

8. The awured participate annually in the profits. 

4. Insurance may he eflSMted by any married woman npon tho 
lift of her huslianff, for her sole nse and benefit, free from any 
cliUms of the representatives of her husband, or any of his credl 
ten. 

6. No personal liability of the memben beyond the amount of 
their annual premium of Insurance. 

0. Creditors may insure the lives of their debtors, or debton 
themselves may insure for the protection of their creditors. 

A prospectus has been Issued (which can be had at the ofllce 
of the Company, or any of itaagaau), explanatory of the terms 
and eonditionn oflosurance. 

TRUSTEES. 

Ambrose L. Jordan, Samuel Leeda, Noma Wilcox, 

Cyrus P. Smith, Frederick T. Feet, John W. Fitcli, 
Geone Hall, Caleb Mix, John Durrie, 

9avld Banks, Slierman W. Knevlas, Lewis B. Judson, 

O. S. Sliilman, Benry Peck. James Pimderford, 

George D. Phelps, Eli W. Blak^ James K. English. 

WUIU Bristol, Lneins R. Finch, 

BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, ProtidetU, 

NORRIS WILCOX, Vke President, 

CALEB MIX, TVeoMirer. 

BENJAMIN NOYES, Secretary. 

AMBROSE L. JORDAN, Chairman qfLooal Board. 

Medical Ewaminars. 

WILLIAM N. BLAKEMAN, M. D.. 103 Bleecker street 
ALEXANDER B. WHITING. M. D., 848 Broad^fvay. Jft 

STATIONERYf BLANK^OOKSy AND WRITING 

PAPER. 

VrsuMls St Iiomtrel, No. Tt KsUdea lisuie, IT. T 

MANUFACTURE all ktnda of Blank-Books and Statloneir 
aniclea— DlaoKMid-Polttt Gold Fena— Latter Copyiag-Piasaoi 
Manifold Letter-Writer»->«uperior Croton-Ink, warranted to re 
tain its Jet-black color, which they aell at the very loweet prices. 

We have also on hand every description of Foreign PAPER 
and STATIONERY— Can, Letter, and Nole-Papen, Envelopes, 
Peribrated Board, BrMol Board, Drawlng-Papers— Oopy-Booka, 
Pocket-Books, Card-Casea, Port-FoUoa,8ciap-BookS'-Gold-Paper 
Tissue-paper— Chess-Men, Backgammon-Boanis— Wax, Wamrs, 
Slates, Pencils— Gold and Sliver rencil-Casea— Writlng-Deeka— 
Work Boxes-^Qnille— Tin Caah and Deed Boaeea— and all arti- 
cles kept by Statlonen,at remarkably low pricea. 

Books suitable for County Clarke and Public Oflieea sapidled. 

Prlntinc, Ruling, and Binding executed at the loweM mtea. 

9^ We ahould be pleased to have a call flrom those veqalrinf 
articles in our line. Orders by mall will revive atlenUon. 

Lswia rBARcis, ) FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 

\ Stationeref 77 Maiden Lane, N. % 

SepClyi*. * 



CTBUS H. Lourmui, 



ROCK SALT. 

THIS Salt is aa hard aa alum, and Is the boat known. Iti 
ia laige lumpe, and Is the moat suittAle and eeonomieal kind fbr 
stock. It may be placed on the ground In the open field where It 
will be exposed for years to the weather with but little waste. 
It is the beat kind to put h aiack, manger or tronsh, to be licked 
by horsea, cattle, and sheep, as they may desire. By thiSBMaiH 
stock never jget an excess, or sufibr injury ftom its uae. Price •! 
per hundrea pounds, for a single barrel, or 75 cents per htmdnd 
pounds ibr larger quantidca. 

Jan. A. B. ALLEN fc CO., island 191 Water ftreetiN.T 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND SEEDS. 

RUGOLES. NOURSE k MASON. 

iJKVtatmn and Manufacturen of tli« Oeniilne 

Sagle Floir, 

WOULD inform the pubUc. that their hitherto unequaiUd stock 
of Agrleultural and Uortlcnttural Tools, Machines nnd Seeds, at 
Clulney-Hatl Agricultural Wnrehon^o and Seed Store (over the 
Qalncy Market), Sonih Market street, Boston. M.iss., is very 
much enlarged and improved in quantity and vaiiety. 

Within the past year tiiey have done ranch to iinprove their 
Piaw Department by constrnctin); moffe patterns of Eajrie, Eagle 
8elf>Sharpening, lllll-Side. and Sub-Soil Plows, embracing addi' 
tiaruU tixeM of improved /orauM 9nd fixturea. 

At the in<»t full, perfect trial and Investigation of plows ever 
had in this oountry, held in Essex Ca, Mnss., the Judging Com- 
mittee, In snealdng of the Improved Eagle Plow, to which they 
vnanimoasiy awarded tlie highest premium, sny :— *' As near as 
we csui ascertain, this Plow combines all the good qualities mani- 
ftsted la all the others, with some peculiar to itself; and 
further, oar attention was called to the quality of the castings 
on the Plows of Ruggles & Co., their /!nt«A and dwabUity. 
Their appearance Is certainly more perfect than anything we 
have etsewhere seen. The process of Chilling tlie Point, the 
entile edge of the share and flange or base of the landslde, 
ctvee a permanence and durability to the work that renders It of a 
decidedly superior character, and we think there is no hazard 
In saying that the value of the parts thus made is more tluin 
dotri>led by the process." 

The following is a copy of their table showing the comparailve 
amount of power In pounds, required to operate the dlffeient 
ptowa;— 

Me'dtniR* Sized Plow. 
WIna1ow% of Danvers, 469 Ibv. 



Rugele8fcCo*8.,of Worcester, 412 
Proiny It Co's., of Bwton, "^ 
Howard's, of Hlngham, 



•c 



4S6'' 
413 " 



Large- Sized Phwa, 

Wioslow^s of Dap vert, 519 Iba. 

Ruggles Jc On'a, Eagle, of Worcester, 435 ** 
Prouty ft Co's., Sod A. of Boston, 487 '* 
Howilrd's, of Hlngham, 450 '* 

la 1846 the flnt premiums were awarded to competitors who 
osed Plows made by Ruffles, Nourse, and Mason, at Plowing 
Matches In the following named coniales, to wit: Essex, Mid- 
llesei, Worcester, Hampshire, and Berkshire, in Mass. ; Orleans 
and Windham, Vt. ; Kennebec, Me. ; Litchfield and Hartford, 
Conn.: Prince (Seorge's and Montgomery counties, Md. 

At the Cattle Shows held in 1847, tiie following Premiums 
wen won by plowmen with Plows mannfhctmed by Buggies, 
Nourse ft Mason :— 

ESSEX COONTr, MASS. 

Slngle-^Team, 1st Premium, Plow, Eagle No. S. 
' • ~ ' Eagle N«H 2. 

Eagle No. 2. 
Eagle No. 95. 
Eagle Sward B. 
Eagle No. fi6. 
Bagle No. 2. 
Eagle No. 9. 
Bagle No. S. 
Eagle 8. 8. Na i. 



u 



u 

u 



2d Premium, 

3d Premium, 

JDoiiUe-Team, 1st Premium, 

3d Premium, 



i( 



u 



dd Premium, 
1st Premium, 
Sd Premium, 
** ** 2d Pfemlum, 

Sub-Soiling, Ist Premium, 



Horse' Team, 



u 



u 
«( 



•( 



u 



MIDDLESEX COUNTY, MASS. 



Sbigle-Team, 1st Premium, Plow, 

Double-Team, 1st Premium, do 

do do 2d Premium, do 

do do 4tb Premium, do 

Hone-Team, 1st Premium, do 



BRISTOL COUNTY, 



Eagle No. 8. 
Eagle No. 90. 
Eagle No. 20. 
Eagle No. 35. 
Eagle No. 9 

MASS. 



Single-Team, 1st Premium, Plow, Sward C. 

do do 2d Premium, do Eagto No. . 

do do 4th Premium, do Eagle No. 2. 

DonUe-Team, IstPremhim, do Eagle No* 20. 

BARNSTTABLE COUNTY, MASS. 

flIngle-Team, 1st Premium, Plow, Eagle No. 9. 

Souole-Team, Isi Premium, do Eagle No. 2. 

do do 3d Premium, do Eagle No. 9. 

' Hocse-Team, 1st Premium, do Self-Sh'ng Na R 

HAMPDEN COCNTY, MASS. 

Single-Team, 1st Premium, Plow, Eagle No. 9 
do do 2d Premium, do Eagle No. 1. 
do do 6th Premium, do Eagle No. 9. 

BBRKSHIRB COUNTY, MASS. 

let Premium, and 7 others, Plows, Eagle No*. 1. and 9. 
1st Prbmlam for the best Plows. 



HAMPSHIRE COUNTY, MASS. 

Slaglo-TBaB, \ IstPremlom, Flow, 
{ 7th Premium do 
8(ii Franiuffi, do 



Qiuy, used. 




eNa9. 

e No. 9. 

No. 3. 



MERRIMACK COUNTY, N. H. 

Shigle-Team, > 1st Premium, Plow, Eagle No. 9: 
only, used. ) --- .- - «__._ »,_ ~ 



2it Premium, 
3d Premium, 



do 
do 



Bagle No« 9a 
Eagle No. 9. 



WASHINGTON COtmTY, VT. 

1st rreniiom, Flow, Eagle No. 9. 

HARTFORD COUNTY, CONN. 

1st Premium, Plow, Eagle No. 25. 
2d Premium, do Eagle Na 3. 
3d Premium, do Sward D. 

ROCHESTER, MONROE CO., N. Y. 

Horse-Team, \ 1st Premium Flow, Sward C. 
only, used. > 2U. Premium, do Eagle Ns. 35. 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY, MD. 



1st Premium 
l«t Premium 



for Three-Horse size, Eagle No. 96. 

One do do Self-Shp*ner No. 1. 

They have also eonatmcted a series of new patterns of Plows 
of various sizes and forms (some with wrought mould plates, 
shares, or points) expressly caleuiaied for the dl^reat hMs 
and methods of cultivation preciiced In the Souibem States and 
which embrace all the alterations which a long and thorough 
inve-tlgation, and mora extended acquaintance with southern 
culture has suggested, to render peculiarly adapted to ihe plant- 
on. 

As all of the most important articles in their assortment are 
manufnctnred by themselves, and especially for their own trede 
at their extensive manufoctory at WoaoasTaa, under their own 

grsonal supervision, and buing importers direct, of all necessary 
reign articles in the line, they are enable to oifer an nnusnal 
variety of implements of admitted eupcriority^ and on the moat 
advantageous terms. 

Their stock of eeeds is raised specially for their trade by re- 
liable, and rtxperlenced American and Euro|ieao growers, and axe 
warranto.! llrosh and true to their names. 



Their (vices tteing itniform, purchasers can r^Iy on having all 
orders executed on as fa vornbl 
tbey were personally present. 



elyon ha 
mpilj, as 



though 



Dealen anppUed on the most advantageous and Indnclng* 
terms. 

A. B. Allen k, Co., N. York City ; H. L. Emery, Albany N. Y. $ 
and R L. Allen, N. Orleans, agents. Other houses and dealere 
at most of the principal cities and towns through the country 
keep our plows and other impleroenta frem this establishment 

«** As It is impracticable here, to give a detfiiied list of artl 
cles Lmbraced in so great a variety, the proprietors propose to 
forward (gratia) to |)CiiKins requesiiag them, by mail, or otherwise, 
descriptive catalogues of implements and seed*, of nearly lOO 
pages, embellished with cuts of tools, and containing brief direc- 
tions for sowing, planting, nnd culture, with rules for the applica- 
tion of gnano, plaster, and bone diut ; and remarks on soils and 
g owing, with general observations, list of Agrlcultnial and 
ortieultnral Publications, Ate, &c. mh3t 

Fwb. lOfA, 1848. 



. FINE WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 

THE subscrlberii mke this method to inform their Mends and 
tlie public, that they have received, by late arrivals firom Europe, 
a large Invoice of FINE WATCHES, consistineof CHRONOMB- 
TBRR DUPLEX, LEVER, and HORIZONTAL ESCAPE- 
MENTS, together with a few WATCHES of an entirely DIP- 
PERE?«T CONSTRUCTION lYom any that have ever been 
oflTcred for sale In thii country. 

In recommending the above-named WATCHES to the pnMIe, 
the subscribera hazard nothing in saying that, without any ex 
ccption, they are the finest and most perfect pieces of meefaaalsm 
ever manufactnred. The performance of those they have already 
sold in this city has equaled their mwt sanguine expectatioua. 

In connection with Uie above, they have a large assortment of 
WATCHES OF EVERY VARIETY, STYLE, AND PRICE, to- 
aether with an extensive assortment of JEWELRY, STLVBE 
WARE, COUNTING-HOUSE CLOCKS, &c. For sale at prices 
which cannot foil to prove scceptable to the purchaser. 

SAMUEL HAMMOND k. CO , 
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Importers and Repaireia of WatchiBi^ 
44 Merchants* £xchange,Wmiam at. N Y. 



AYRSHIRC CATTLE. 
THREE Cows^ one bull calf, and one yearling bull of tha eato- 
brated Ayrshire cattle for sale. Tlie cows were aeleetad ftom tte 
best henu in Scotland and imported by their present owner at a 
heavy eost The balls are out of the above cows by an inporta4 
ball. Th^ nay be seen on the owner's form in Conneeticttt. 
For Aurthar particulars apply to A. B. ALLEN, ft CO., N. Y. 

HORN 8HAVINQ8. 
HOBN SHAVINOS for sale at two cents per lb. They an 
eonaldered more fertillElng than bone dost _ 

A. B. ALLBNItCO.,UlWatar8tveet,N.Y 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS FOR SALE. 

SEE1> SOWERS of different kinds, operaU>d by hand, and ar- 
mnRod tor sowing all ■oris of garden and field seeds In drills. 
They sow with equal accuracy, and with much greater rapidity 
than by hand. Prices, $4i50 lo $15 , , i.^ fPKU 

Bacielder's C0m Plmnitr, operated by a single horse. This 
jnacbine can lie regulated to drop Uw corn In hills from one foot 
to four feet spurt. IVlce $16. -c » *o 

One-Horse CnUivatort of vsrioos kinds, Mc*f. fS Jo •«• . ,. 

Hand CvUiraiovM for garden work. These also do well for field 
work. «nri effect quite a saving of labor. Price $3. 

Cattlron Rollers, in sections one footlonf, 18 Inches In di- 
ameter weighing S6 lbs. per sccUon ; sections of the same 
KSffth two feet in diameter, weighing 160 lbs. per section. 
Thlae^can be struoB on an iron shaft, two Inches in diameter, up- 
on which they turn: They are fitted up for hand or horse power, 
and may be made from ono to eight feet or more in length. The 
WPeriLrlty of a roller, madn of several sections Is very greau 
Prices, 4 to B cents per lb. FUting* extra. j v..j. 

Square and Triangular HarrotM of various Improved kinds. 

**1pSi»?iia tlher agricultural Implements, a large and complete 

•Tf'lKrtpilve Catalogue of the above, of 100 paces with nu- 
merous illustraUoos, wiU be aent graUs to all who apply for It. 

-doet paid. ^ ^j^^gj^ ^ ^.Q J39 ^n^ 1 91 Water street, N Y. 

' IMPROVEDSTOCK FOR SALE. 

THE Subscriber will take orders and execute them In the best 

'TiAlSrHc%'ft*J,I>evon, and Ayirt^lre^.Cattte. Price, from 
tSO to S300 each, according to age and quality. 

Saxon. Merino. Southdown, Leiccaier, and Colawold Sheep. 
Prlcea from 010 to $100 each. „. «,^ , - 

China; Sas«x, Berkshire, and Lincoln Plga. The latter are of 
race" t importation, color white, and very large. Price per pair, 
S 3 mooihs old. caged and delivered oc ship board, for the first- 
Sroe-mentioBed breeds. 180; for the Llncoins, J3D. 

All orders must be accompanied with the cash. 

AUoraeniBiu g^j^uuf-^^LEN, 189 Water ttreet, N. Y. 



FANNING MILLS. 
A6BICULTUEAL Merchants and Farmers are respeetfhlly 
Informed that the subscriber keeps constantly on hand a supply 
of five diilbient slsee of hU celebrated Fanning Mllbs which he 
Affen for sale on the moat accommodating terma. These Mills 
are made of the best materials, and finished Ui good style, and 
^nrraiited to clean giain as well acd as fast as any others now in 
warraiueq lo ci««. B ^^^.^ ^ HBNDRICKSON, 

Jttmaiea, Long liland. 
A. B. Allen U Co., New York, ) 
Wm. T. Terry, Southold, > Agent: 



PURE BLOOD MERINO SHEEP FOR SALE. 
THK subecriber being about lo retire from the farming busl 
ness, offers for sale his entire stock of Meiino sheep which have 
been bred with the greatest care from the best flocks In the coon 

try. 

Of these, 76 are ewes, now with lamb by o buck selected from 
Jhe recent Imported flock of John A. Tuintor, Esq., of Hartford. 
Conn.^S5 buck*, one year old last spring, from the above ewra, 
sirod by the Ramboulllet buck Chancellor, and jO Inmbs, the 
increase of last year, sired by the celebrated Rambouillet buck 
Grandee, now owned by the Rev. L. C. Dingh.\m, of this pUc«. 
As to purity of blood, oneness and weight of fleece, and strength 
of constitution, thry are excelled by no Merinos in the Ciiiintry. 
Tho buck purchased from the recent imporUiilon of Mr. J Hinlor 
will also be offered for sale. To those wishing to Improve their 
sheep, or those wishing to stirt a new flock, the present offers a. 
rare opportunity, as they will be sold without reserve. Comniu- 
nications addressed to the subscriber will receive immediate 

•''"^"."**"- TK03. H. CANFIELP. 
Willi sUm, n.. Jan. 37fA, 1848. m3t^ 

SHORT-HORN STOCK FOR SALE 
THE Subscriber has a few Yi>ung Thorough bred Dnrhams on 
his farm, two and a half miles from this ciij-, which he offers for 
sale, vix.: I Two-year old Bull; 1 Yearling Bull; 2 do about 8 
months o'd ; 6 Yearling Heifers ; 2 Two-year-old Heifers j and a 
few Spring Calves (bulls and heifers). These younx animals 
were all got by his Imported Bates boll, Duke of Wellingion. and 
his preroinm bull. Meteor ; also, a Bates bull, got by the bull 
Duke of Wellington, out of Duchess. . ^ . 

The dams of some of these young animals are from Miported 
cows (other than from the Bales breed), and from Durham cows 
bred In this country, and good milkers. The sirce l»cing from 
the celebrated herdof Tiioinas Bates, Esq , renders them valua- 
ble as a cross on other Dnrhams, as well as to fanners who whh 
improved stock. The estimation put upon this strain of blood bj' 
those who are acquainted with It, can be apprecinted. by stating 
that the only bull calves, which I have had to dU pose of, from 
Kates bulla and cows (three in number), have been sold at 
$300 each. ^ ^ _..^ 

These anhnak will be sold at prices faaglnf from $100 to Si->0- 

GEO. VAIL. 

Troy, N. Y., May 1 st, 1848. mylt 

FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS. 

POLE and Dwarf Beans, Beet and Mangold Wartzel, Cab^ 
hage, Carrol, Cucumlter, Melon, Onicm, Peas, Pumpkin. Radiah, 
Ruta Baga, Squash. Tomato, Tnnilp, and agrent variety of other 
seeds of the best kinds for sale at the New York Agricnliural 
Warehouse and Seed Store, 189 and 101 Water atreet. New York. 

A. B. ALLEN Jc CO. 



Samuel W. Ytning, Orient, 
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LEAD PIPES FOR HYDRANTS, PUMPS, <frO, 
or H ^^<^^ ealUire. weighing from 1 lb. 8 oz. to 3 the. 8 ob. ner yd. 
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Frlee of the above pipes 6 to 7 cents per Ifa^ 
rnoe oi we ^ j^l{^^ ^ qq., 189 aod Si Water at., N. Y 
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WATER RAMS. 
FOE SALE. Superior Water Rsms, which, if applied to alaife 
0f iwdl Btreain of water where there la one or more feet lUI, a 
portioa of said stream may be forced up, by its own power, to a 
heiffht of 60 or 100 feet. The quantity of water mised will vary 
according to the iMlfht of tho fall, the sine of the stream, and 
tfie eapaciiy of the tarn. For Inatance, any one nosaeaaing a 
■prteg, or Btieam of water, that will diselia^ge 8 or Ml gaOopa per 
miiiute, and can stop up the atraam by a dam, so ae to nake a fall 
of 8 or 10 feet) by means of one of these naeldnes, a coBstaat 
etteeo, from a half-Inch pipe, can be delivered at an elevatloir of 
SftfMC. Pricea from $12 to $16— pipe exinu Fdr prices of lead 
piM, see advertisement above. 

' T\m!U PartietUar Notice.— Tenoan making application for 
these rams, by mail, or otherwise, are requested to name the *ixe 
of tlie stroaa, or oumiiUy oftoaier nmntiig in U per nUntUt the 
amomU of the Ihlf they aie able to produce, the hmgkt the water 
ta detiied ip he nlaed, and tHe dUtanee U is wished to be eon- 

^"nqr A. B. ALLEN k CO., 101 Water stcett, N. 7. 
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At a period when n gte&t deficiency of potal( 
prevails, a pojljal auostilule for mat valuable 
root may be fonned by ibe Aner kinds of the turnip 
and the cabbage for human food, and of the eoaraer 
kinds for that of animale ■ but one of the Kreatest 
drawbacks in the cultivation of these vwetaoles, 



ntbia 



inro-. 



particularly that of the 
sustained oy the 



turnip, has been the losses 

ges of the fly. This difficulty, donbtlesB might be 
obviated by attilicial means, among which, we 
would recommend for experiment the ioUowing ; — 

1 . It appears from a trial made at the suggestion 
of Sir Humphrey Davy, diat lime slaked wi^ urine, 
and mixed with three times the quantity of lOot, 
b^ measure, and 'sprinkled in with the seed, at the 
tune of sowing, protected them and the germs from 
the ravages of insects ; but this antidote cannot be 
conveniently applied nnless the seed is sown in 
drille. 

2. A simpler remedy than the above, which has 
proved perfectly successful, is to steep the seeds, 
34 hours, in tepid (blood-warral, sulphur water, 
mixed in the proportion of one ounce of sulphur to 
a pint of water. This quantity is sufficient to soak 
a lbs, of need. 

3. Mixing equal parts of old seed with new, di- 
viding one half and steeping it in tepid water 24 
hours, and then mixing it again wilh the dry seed, 
has often been tried with good effect. By this 
means, four different times of vegetation are brought 
about, and consequently as many chances of es- 
caping the ravages of the fly. 

jiodtsA seed has also frequently been mixed with 
that of the turnip, and as the fly prefers the former, 
the latter remains untouched. 

4. Dusting the plants, when in the seed leaf, 
with finely-powdered quicklime> hae likewise been 



tried with good effect. A bushel of quicklime ia 
sufficient lo dust an acre of turnips, sown in diiUa, 
the young seed leaves being powdered in the least 
degree is sufficient ; but, should the lime he wash- 
ed off by rain, before the plants acquire their sec- 
ondary leaves, it may be necessary to repeat the 
dusting, should the fly again appear. 

S. In the heat of summer, it is of great Impor- 
lance to sow just before, or in the time of rain ; for 
the fermentation, caused by beat and copiooB 
showers, k'Vcs an extraordinary quickness of veg»- 
lation lo the seed, which, in a few days, will be in 
the rough, or secondary leaf, and out of all danger 
from the fly. 

This insect is always weakened, or killed, by 
drenching showers, ana never does injury to tho* 
crop, if it is attended with early and copioua raina. 

NOTES ON LONG ISLAND^tTo. 3. 

Cmtrt Idand.—Thit is a fine tnctof 650 aena. 
It lies in the middle of Oyster Bay, and hence its 
name of Centre Island. It was originally pnr- 
cbased of the Indians, by a Mr. Loduim, two of 
whose descendants still own 400 acres between 
them. The residue, 350 acres, belongs to Mr. 
Jacob Smith. 

We had a delightful sail in an open boat across 
the bay, to this cnarming island, hut landing rather 
late in the afternoon, we had time only to call on 
Mr. Smith, much reereiting 4e could not also see 
the Mesais. L. Mr. S. is an excellent and very 
enterprizing farmer, and has ereatl^ increased the 
roductivenesB of bis share of the island, since he 
_ecame its possessor. He catches an^ quantity of 
the bony nsh in the bay, and is liberal in his 
application of them to the land. He usually puts 
on 2,000 to 2,500 per acre. He applies them in 
various ways. Sometimes he spreads them broad- 
cast, on pasture lands, in the month of June, which 
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he plows up for oora the fbllowing spring ] but 
more generally, they are applied round the corn, 
the second time hoeing j or they are made into a 
compost, which is certainly the least offensive and 
most, economical method. The rotation here, is 
corji, barley, or oats, then wheat, followed by grass 
from ^ve to seven years. Mr. S. gets large crops ] 
corn, 50 bushels per acre, on an average: wheat, 
25 bushels ; hay, 2 tons. While on his farm, we 
saw many acres of grass just ready to cut, which 
we are confident would turn out 2 to 3i tons per 
acre. It stood nearly breast high and seemingly as 
thick as it was possible to grow. 

A very fine, sweet, juicy, red-streak apple origi- 
nated on this island. We think it a valuable va- 
liety, and our nurserymen, would do well to culti- 
vate it. It is particularly well relished by swine, 
and fattens them very rapidly. It is sometimes 
oedled the *^ Mog Sweeting," but this is really too 
Tulgar a name ; we, therefore, recommend that of 
the ** S^osset,'' the Indian name for Oyster Bay, 
or j:all it the Ludlum Sweeting, or Lualum Red- 
streak. 

Wm. S. McCoun, Esq., has recently left the prac- 
tice of 4aw, in this city, and settled as a farmer, on 
Oyster Bay. He has built him a charming Gothic cot- 

• tige, in a quiet little valley, and surrounded it with 
pretty munds, an ample garden, and commodious 
out-buildingB. He follows the usual rotation, but 
^JB more attention to com, of which he has raised 
some excellent crops. He is gradually getting his 
farm into a hieh state of cultivation, and is an ex- 
cellent example to his neighbors— spirited, at the 
same time very judicious m his outlays and im- 
provements. We are under many obligations" to 
him for his kind attention, while on the island. 

A short distance from him, is the country resi- 
dence of Judee McCoun. It is a fine old place, and 
commands a beautiful prospect of the bay and sur- 
rounding country. 

Cultivation of Orapes. — Judge Concklin, of Cold 
Spring, has planted sibout three acres with the Isa- 

* bella and Catawba grape. The ground is terraced, 
and the vines trained on horizontal bars, fasten- 
ed to upright posts. His vineyard usually bears 
TfeU, ana he is now extending it. The Judge not 
being at home, we lost the opportunity of obtaining 
more particular information regarding his success 
in growing this delicious fruit. 

At Cold Spring Harbor, we called on Mr. David 
W. Jones. He nas a good farm, beautifully sit- 
uated, and commanding a fine water prospect. He 
paid great attention to stock, formerly, and still 
has some fine animals left. His Durham cow. 
Sylph, is a choice animal and an excellent milker. 
He possesses several others, also, and a few blood 
horses. We regret to say, that we had not time to 
linger longer and obtain more particulars of Mr. 
J.'s farming operations. 

Mr. John H. Jones, has a splendid farm of 500 
acres, farther up th*e harbor. This is under a high 
state of cultivation. Hay, corn, and wheat are his 
principal products. Aside from farming, Mr. 
Jones is extensively engaged in merchandise, the 
manufacture of woollen cloths, ship building, whal- 
ing, &c., all which multifarious operations, he super- 
intends personally. He is one of the most active 



men on the island ; and we are happy to add, has 
been highly successful in nearly everything in 
which he has been engaged. 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE ROTATION OF CROPS. 
On this subject, there are two theories: — 1. 
That, while the continuous cultivation of any one 
crop on the same land deprives the soil of the spe- 
cific nourishment essentisd to its groWth and per- 
fection, another plant, requiring food of a different 
character, may be substituted Sierefor., 2. Of the 
nutriment which vegetables imbibe and digest,* they 
exude an inconsumable, or innutritive portion of 
their roots. This excrementitious matter, in many 

Slants, is supposed to poison or render the soil un- 
t for a second crop of the same kind, until it is 
either consumed, or neutralized, by cultivation. 
Hence, the reason why it is often so difficult to ob- 
tain a good yield of the same kind of crop on land 
for three or more consecutive years. 

In corroboration of the latter theory, it is stated 
that the turnip and some other root crops, from the 
great development of their broad, gas-collectine 
leaves, are comparatively independent of the soil 
for their aourisnm^nt ; and that they possess the 
property of adding to, rather than taking from, the 
quantity of vegetable matter in the soil, even when 
entirely removed ; for land has been found iJter 
several years' cropping with turnips, all the produce 
having been carried off, absolutely richer in or- 
ganic matter than at first, the plant having return- 
ed to the soil more than it had taken from it. On 
the contrary, however, the onion and the musk- 
melon, have been known to be cultivated annually, 
on the same ground for many years in succession, 
apparently without any signs of deterioration. 

APPLE ORCHARDS.— NO. 9. 

Apples often fall off prematurely from beine 
eaten by -the larve of a beautiful little insect, called 
the apple- worm moth {Carpoca]9$a pomondld). 
The habits and economy of this mischievous little 
pest have been satisfactorily pointed out by a wri- 
ter in the London ** Entomological Magazme," and 
a good account of it is also given by Dr. Harris, in 
his " Report on the Insects of Massachusetts In- 
jurious to Vegetation," p. 353. The larvss of this 
insect leave their chrysalides from the middle of 
June to the first of July, or at the time the young 
apples become well set. The moth now lays her 
eggs in the eye of the apple, one only in each, by 
introducing its long ovipositor between the leaves 
of the calyx, which form a tent above it, that effect- 
ually shields it from the inclemency of the weather, 
or other casualties. 

*•'' As soon as the %^% hatches," says the writer 
above referred to, '* the little grub gnaws a hole in 
the crown of the apple, and soon Duries itself in 
its substance ; and it is worthy of remark that the 
rind of the apple, as if to afford every facility to 
the destroyer, is thinner here than in any other 
part, and, consequently, more easily pierced. 
• • • The gruD, controlled by an unvarying^ 
instinct, eats into the apple obliquely downwards, 
and, by thus avoiding the core and pips, in no way 
hinders its growth. At first, it makes but slow 
progress, being little bigger than a thready but. 
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after a fortnight, its size and its operations have 
much increased. It has now eaten half way down 
Ibe apple : and the position of the hole at the top, 
if the apple continue upright, or nearljr so, is con- 
Fenient ior a purpose it has up to this time heen 
used for; that is, as a pass to get rid of its little 
pellets of excrement, which are something like 
fine sawdust, or coarse sand. Another communi- 
cation with the outer air is therefore required ; and 
it must be so constructed as to allow the power of 
levity to assist in keeping it clear. It is accord- 
ingly made directly downwards, towards that part 
of the apple which is lowest ; and thus the trouble 
of thrusting the pellets upwards through the eye 
of the apple is saved, and a constant admission 

given to a supply of air, without any labor. The 
ole now made, is not, however, aufficiently open 
for an observer to gain by its means any know- 
ledge of what is going on within ; this is only to 
be obtained by cutting open a number of the apples, 
as they gradually advance towards ripeness ; the 
hole is, however, very easily seen, from its always 
having adhetins^ to it, on the outside, an accumula- 
tion of the little grains which have been thrust 
through. Having completed this work, the grub 
returns towards the centre of the apple, where he 
feeds at his ease. When within a tew days of be- 
ing full fed, he, for the first time, enters the core, 
through a round hole gnawed in the hard homy 
substance, which always separates the pips from 
the pulp of the fruit ; and the destrojrer now finds 
hiinsel/in that spacious chamber, which codlings, 
in particular, always have in their- centre. From 
this time, he eats only the pips, never again tasting 
the more common pulp, which hitherto had satis- 
fied his unsophisticated palate ; now nothine less 
than the bighlv-flavored, aromatic kernels will suit 
his tooth 'j and on these, for a few days, he feasts 
in luxury. Somehow or other, the pips of an ap- 
ple are connected with its growth, as the heart of 
an animal with its life. Injure the heart, an animal 
dies — injure the pips, an apple falls. Whether the 
fall of his house gives the tenant warning to quit, 
I cannot, say, but quit he does, and that ^most im- 
mediately. He leaves the core, crawls along his 
breathing and clearing-out gallery, the mouth of 
which, before nearly closed, he gnaws into a 
smooth, round hole, which will permit him free 
passage, without hurting his fat, soft, round body ; 
then out he comes, and, for the first time in his 
life finds himself in the open air. He now wan- 
ders about on the ground till he finds the stem of a 
tree ; up this he climbs, and hides himself in some 
nice little crack in the bark. I should remark that 
the fall of the apple, the exit of the grub, and his 
wandering to this place of security, usually take 
place in the night time. In this situation he re- 
mains without stirring for a day or two, as if to 
rest himself after the uncommon fatigue of a two 
yards' march; he then gnaws away the bark a 
little, in order to get further in, out of the way of 
observation : and having made a smooth chamber, 
big enough for his wants, he spins a beautiful little 
milk-white, silken case, in which, after a few 
weeks, he becomes a chrysalis, and in this state re- 
mains throughout the winter, and until the follow- 
ing June, unless some unlucky, black-headed tit, 
running up the trunk, peeping into every cranny, 



and whistling out his merry see-saw, happens to 
spy him ; in which case, he is plucked, without 
ceremony, from his retreat, and his last moments aie 
spent in the bird's crop. But, supposing no such ' 
ill-fortune betide him, by th» middle of June he is 
again on the wing, and hovering round the young 
apples on a midsummer evening as before. Bj 
burning weeds in your garden, at this time of the 
year, you will effectually drive away this httla 
moth. If you have trees, the crops of which yott 
value, make a smokinj^ fire under each. It will put ' 
you to some inconvenience if your garden be near 
your house; but the apples will repay you for 
that." 

As the apple worm instinctiTely leares the fmit 
soon after it falls from the trees, it has been re* ' 
commended to gather up all wind-fallen fruit daily, 
and give it to cattle or swine, in order to kill these 
insects, before they have time to escape. Mr. Jo« 
seph Burrelle, of Quincy, Massachusetts, in vol. 
xviii. of the *< New £ngland Farmer," says that, 
<< if any old cloth is wound around, or hung in the 
crotches of the trees, the apple worms will conceal 
themselves therein ; and by this means, thousands 
of them may be obtained and destroyed, from the 
time when they first begin to leave the apples, an* 
til the fruit is gathered." 

PROTECTION OF BUILDINGS FROM LIGHT- 
NING. 

" If there be one time more than another," says 
a late writer on electricity, ^* in which man feels 
that he is entirely in the hands of One mightier 
than himself, in which all his personal pride sinks 
in the conviction of his utter helplessness, it is 
when the forked bolts of heaven fflare about him 
with frightful brightness, and the dread artillery of 
the skies stuns him with its deafening peals, an# 
shakes the very earth on which he treads. TheQ, 
I say, it is that his conscience tells him how en - 
tirely dependent he is; and how, in a moment, Ihk 
next flash might be to him the instrument of death, 
without his having the slightest power to avert his 
fate. In respect to the other great and irresistible 
powers of nature, man, in some sort, seeks them 
out — the lightning's flash seeks out him. It is true 
he may go to shores where thunder storms are less - 
violent, or to others where they are much more 
.violent than in his own land ; but regarding it gen* 
erally, lightning is no respecter of time nor place ; 
it was as much known to the ancients as to our« 
selves ; it comes to us, so to speak, ' in season and 
out of season* — its geographical distribution is less 
restricted than that of any other of nature's great 
phenomena — ^tempests, perhaps, excepted." 

With this startling admonition before him, let 
any one of the readers of these observations pause 
for a moment and count the number of lightninr 
rods in his own neighborhood. Does he hesitate ? 
He thinks there may be one on the village spire, 
and perhaps another on yon tall chimney 3 but 
where else, he knows not. Now he is led to ask 
What is the cause of this apparent neglect ? Why 
this consummate audacity in trifling with the eter- 
nal laws of nature by erecting monuments and in- 
viting down the fire of heaven, and pro.viding no 
means of conducting it safely away I The lead- 
ing reasons for this, are, first, the comparatively 
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few accidents by lightning 3 second, the very recent 
adoption of lightning; protectors 3 third, the want of 
confidence in the efficacy of the latter ; and fourth, 
their cost. 

Although the extreme magnitude of accidents by 
lishtning cannot be otherwise than recognized by 
afij and the almost certainty of some one or more 
buildings being the marked victims at ever^ season f 
yet each man builds with the chance of his edifice 
not being the fatal one. Amongst so many, the 
chances are so much in his favor, that he will run 
the risk ; or else he comes to the still more unphi- 
lc»ophical conclusion, that, as storm after storm 
has left him unscathed, so will he for ever be safe. 

With regard to the very recent discovery of 
means of averting the effects of lightning, it will 
b^ remembered that it was not until the month of 
June, 1752, that mankind knew what lightning 
really was. Then it was that Dr. Franklin first 
drew down lightninj^ from the clouds, by means of 
a kite, and proved its entire identity with electri- 
city, which discovery led him to the construction 
of lightning conductors. But before treating of 
these, perhaps it may be interesting to give some 
of the precautions adopted by the ancients, in order 
to pvotect themselves against this "ethereal fire.'' 
According to Heroditus, the Thracians, in times of 
lightning, were in the habit of shooting arrows 
against the sky, to repel it from the earth. Au- 
gustus used to retire into a cave during thunder 
storms, on the strength of an opinion then preva- 
lent, that lightning never penetrated into the 
gsound more than five feet deep. The emperors of 
Japan, it 'm said, possessed a refinement on this 
mode, by building reservoirs above the caves, into 
which they retired, and kept them constantly filled 
witii water, in order, as they^thought, to put out 
the fire of the lightning. Augustus, who appears 
to have been terribly sdarmed at this element, used, 
also, to wear a seal-skin cloak during storms, on 
account of its assumed protecting efficacy. The 
Romans used to build seal-skin tents into which 
the timid retired ; and the shepherds of Cevennes, 
even at the present day, wear hat bands of serpent 
skins for tne same purpose. Tiberius %vore a 
chaplet of laurel, whenever he dreaded danger from 
a storm, with a belief that lightning never touched 
the foliage of the laurel. And it is a notorious 
fact, that the American Indians, whenever the sky 
wears the appearance of a thunder storm, quit their 
pursuits and take refuge under the nearest beech, 
with the full assurance that the electric bolts never 
scathe that tree. 

If the ancients were thus industrious to use what, 
in their ignorance, they thought to be the means of 
safety against an agent, the nature of which they 
knew little or nothing, and the action of which 
they knew still less, how much more does it seem 
to be the duty of the present generations, who 
both understand this agent and the means of avert- 
ing its effects, to avail themselves of the advantages 
oltheir knowledge, and employ the remedies they 
have at their command, ^fot a year passes with- 
out numerous cases of buildings being struck by 
lightning, for want of proper protection, particu- 
larly bams, which, in consequence of the humid 
gases ascending from the newly-gathered crops, are 
peculiarly liable to this injury. The necessity and 



value of lightning rods are obvious and need no 
further comment. 

As scientific knowledge has now obtained its 
proper rank in our schools, but few of our readers 
can be ignorant of the fact, that all matter is di- 
vided into two general classes, conductors and non* 
conductors of electricity. These names, however, 
are only comparative 3 for the two classes gradu- 
ally merge into^ach other, leaving the distinctiy« 
term merely an expression of degree. For instance, 
copper ranks very high in the scale of conductors ; 
amd air occupies a very low rank among insolators ; 
yet, an electric shock will sooner pass through a 
short interval of air than along a long copper wire. 
This fact is dependent on a law, the due observance 
of which, can alone ensure the efficacy of any pro- 
tecting apparatus. Another modification in a con- 
ducting body of a comparatively high rank, is its 
capacitjf, which exercises an important influence 
over Its conducting power. Thus an electric 
charge, which will pass safely and quietly along an 
ordinary copper wire, will deflagrate and burn up. 
entirely, an extremely fine wire of the Skme kind 01 
metal. 

The most important things to be considered in the 
choice of lightning rods, are, that they should con- 
sist of good conducting materials ; good capacity ; 
and should have a good connexion with moisture 
in the earth. In addition to these, the area of 
their protecting influence should be regarded ; the 
number of rods required for each building ; their 
position in special cases ; and the modes of arrang- 
ing them. 

With regard to the conducting materials employ- 
ed in their construction, metal is undoubtedly tne 
best, and the choice would seem to lie between cop- 
per and iron. M. Pouillet makes the conducting 
power of copper from 6i to 6i times that of iron ; 
Dr. Priestly makes it 5 times as much : and Pro- 
fessor Faraday 6| times as much; so that, after 
having determined the sectional area of an efficient 
copper rod, an iron one of about 6 times that area, 
Avill possess the same conducting power. Iron, 
however, will not make durable and efficient con- 
ductors, unless they are entirely coated with silver, 
^old, copper, or tin, in consequence of their liabil- 
ity to rust, or oxidate, by the action of the weather. 

As to the capacity to W given to a rod, it has 
been decided by common consent, that, the sec" 
tional area of one composed of copper, should vary 
from a circle one half of an inch to three fourths of 
an inch in diameter, the larger area being for very 
tall conductors, and the smaller, for shorter ones. 
And now, in respect to the form of the rods, it is 
quite immaterial whether they be square, round, or 
fiat; but let it be remembered, that, in all cases, 
each conductor should be as entire and as straight 
as possible, presenting a single point to the clouds, 
witn the apex tipped with pallaulium, or gold. 

Of all considerations, the most important is a good 
connexion vnth the earth, which is so very essential, 
that without this, all other precautions will be in 
vain. It is not enough that the conductor enter the 
earth ; for it must penetrate it to some depth, in 
fact, till it reaches the subsoil, where it is well im- 
pregnated with water. In order to reduce the de- 
I structive action of this moisture (the oxydation of 
I the metal), and at the same time to give the buried 
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portion of the conductor every facility for dissipat- 
inji^ its chaiige, it is better that the rod should ter- 
minate by several branches in a sunken bed of well- 
burnt charcoal, wood ashes, or spent tan bark. 

Another important point to be considered, is the sit- 
vation and position in which the rods are to be pla- 
ced after they are put up. In all cases, they should 
be elevated above every other point of attraction, at 
least, /our times the diameter of the area to be pro- 
tected; say, in a common-sized house from 10 to 
15 feet above the top of the highest chimney, or 
other object extending above the roof. And as 
before intimated, the integrity and upright position 
of the rods shoold be maintained, as far as practi- 
cable, avoiding,- also, all abrupt angles and short 
tarns. If a house, bam, church, faetorv, &c.. be 
located in the immediate neighborhood of each 
other, and only one of them be protected, the dan- 
ger of all the others will, thereby be increased. 
The remedy, in such a case, is so obvious, that no- 
thinff is necessary to be added on that score. 

Tne auestion now presents itself, How are the 
rods to oe affixed to the building, by tonducting, or 
by insulating staples. Our unequivocal reply 
would be, by conducting staples — not those cover- 
ed with copal varnish, or insulated by necks of 
glass bottles, as has often been recommended by 
writers on this subject ; for, let it be remembered, 
that the flash, wnich may have forced its way 
through many yards of air, would find no difficulty 
in passing so slight obstacles as these, if such a 
direction formed £kpart of the lightning's path pre- 
viously prepared, or " felt out." It is a well-es- 
tablished troth, that, if a conductor pass near a mass 
of metal in tolerable connexion with the earth, 
the flash will sometimes divide itself between the 
two channels, one portions! it continuing its course 
down the rod, and the other portion leaving it to 
pursue the side path. Therefore, in order to alle- 
viate this ^' lateral discharge,'' or deviation from the 
main channel, all suspected vicinal electrified bo- 
dies should be united to the conductor itself, by 
means of metallic wires or bands. Then, if the 
building is predisposed, by the antecedent inductive 
action, to share with the rod, in conveying away 
the fluid) let it be done in good sooth, without an 
explosion, without a fracas^ as the French em- 
phatically call it. 

Conductors should neither be painted nor var- 
nished, as that would diminish their conducting 
power. If made of iron, they should be coated 
with metal, as before suggested, and may be erect- 
ed at either, or both sides, or ends of a building, at 
a distance of about four inches from the walls, sup- 
ported by iron staples or wooden supports. 

Thus we have endeavored to pdint out the ne- 
cessity and value of lightning rods, and faithfully 
describe their chief characteristics, without en- 
terinff much into theoretical speculations or trivial 
detail. 

pRESBRVATiON OF CucuMBERs. — In Germany and 
Poland, it is said barrels of cucumbers, of various 
sizes, and ages, headed up water tight, are preserv- 
ed fresh, from one year to another, by immersing 
them in deep wells, where the uniform temperature 
and exclusion oi the air s^em to be the preserving 
agents. 



BUTTER MAKING. 

That portion of milk, of which butter is made, 
it is conceded by chemists, consists of minute glob- 
ules of semi-fluid fat, abput one ten thousandth part of 
an inch in diameter, each covered with a thin pel- 
licle, or shell, of a peculiar substance, resembling 
curd, but slightly differing from it in composition. 
When set aside and left undisturbed, where the 
temperature of the air is about 60**F., these globules 
of fat, with their coatings, generally rise to the 
surface of the milk, within 24 hours, forming a 
thick, soft, white or yellowish crust, commonly 
known by the name of cream. This crust consists 
of two layers, the uppermost of which contains a 
larger pro^rtion of butter than the under one. 

After this cream has been kept in the dairy, four 
or hve days, at a constant temperature of from 46^ 
to 50°, and then violently agitated for a time, in a 
churn, or otherwise, at a certain temperature, the 
thin coatings burst, or are torn asunder, and the 
particles of half-fluid fat unite and form butter. 
The latter subsfflnce includes some of the thin en- 
velopes of the fatty globules, with a little curd, 
sugar of milk, and a considerable proportion ot 
water. 

There are several facts known to the dairy maid, 
in the preparation of her butter, which are not 
without interest, both in a chemical, and in an 
economical, point of view. One is, butter obtained 
on the same farm, and by the «ame process, or 
method of churning, is frequently observed to be 
harder at one season of the year than at another ; 
and even the same milk, under different manage- 
ment, yields butter of different degrees of hardness, 
at all seasons of the year. This^as been satisfac- 
torily and chemically explained, in stating, that the 
same nulk, or cream, by the absorption 'of oxygen 
in greater or less abundance, produces a butter pro- 
portionably hard or soft. Yet, it must be conced- 
ed, that the presence of the air and oxygen, or 
their renewal, are not necessary to the operation of 
churning. For this can be as completely ef- 
fected by prolonged agitation in a close vessel — ^by 
corking up the cream, for instance, in a glass bot- 
tle, and shaking it rapidly for nearly half an hour. 
When this is the case, the quality of the butter thus 
formed, and the changes which the milk, or cream, 
undergoes, are obviously entirely independent of 
any chemical influence from without. 

In the process of churning, the oxygen of the at- 
mosphere may exercise an influence upon the seve- 
ral ingredients which the milk contains. And it is 
highly probable, that churning with an excess of 
air, causes the envelopes to aDsorb oxygen, to be- 
come partially soluble, to thin off, and finally burst, 
and thus liberate the fatty matter within. It is 
equally probable, also, that, in ordinary churning, 
the presence of air exercises a real influence upon 
the process, by modifying its rapidity and the quality 
of tne butter obtained. The form of the chum, 
therefore, which admits the air to the most intimate 
and renewed contact with the milk, or cream, may 
also facilitate title changes by which churning is at- 
tended. 

It is supposed by some, that, if the cream for 
churning \is not taken off whilst the milk is sweet, 
the butter cannot be good ; but this is an error. 
Milk shoTild stand, undisturbed, as long as it w 
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Bound, be/ore it is skimmed, in order to aiToid the 
most butter and that of the best kind. In cold 
weather, it may stand 6 or 7 days before it ie 
akimnied; but in hot, close, or thundery weather, 
perhaps not more thad 10 or 12 hours. The rream 
will keep best on the milk, as lonf; as the milk is 
sound ; and tbe sooner it is churned after it is 
taken olf, the sweeter the butter. And butter pro- 
duced from sweet cream has the (jnesl flavor, when 
fresh, and appears to keep longest without acqi 
ing rancidly ; but the buttermilk, so obtained, 
poor and small in quantity. When tbe cream 
Intended for churning, howerer, it may be kept i 
til it turns slightly sour ; as then, the butter will 
the more readily " come," For, if churned when 
quite ewee^ the operation will be tedious, 
qnently fail. In occurrences nf this kind, the 
dairy maids, of old, used to declare that the milk 
was "bewitched," and fearfully proceeded 
vise some means of driving off the "spell." The 
< jnse of this, is the want of acidity, wliich ia not 
the case when the cream is kept for a certain time. 
The addition of a little rennet, sttons cheese, or 
rlnegaj, is the proper remedy in this case, and will 
cause it almost immediately to appear. 

Milk, when scalded, it is said, yields the larsest 
quantity of butter, which, if intended for immedia'- 
lue, is wreeable to the palate, and meets with 
ready safe; but if designed to be salted for long 
keeping, it is liabTe to acquire a rancid flavor. Be- 
sides, ihe process of scajdmg is troublesome, and 
tbe milk, after the removal of the cream, is poor 
and unfit for use. 

0urine the operation of churning, it is very im. 
portant thai the milk, or cream, is brought to a 
proper temperature; say, from 511° to 60°. Thie 
can be asccnained b^ the use of a thermometer 
churn, and may be efiected by means of hot or cold 
water. In sun^mer, the churn may be kept cool bv 
placing it in a tub of cold water, or by covering it 
with a cloth previously dipped ; and in cool 
weather, a contrary effect may be produced by using 
hot water instead of cold. 1 he cnuming may also 
be performed in a warm room, but not near a fire. 

The butter, when churned, should lirst be worked 
in fresh, cold, spring water, so that it may become 
firm ; and at the end of Ihe fourth wafhing, some 
salt should be thrown into the water, in order to 
raise the color of the butler, as well as to wash or 
purge away the milk that may remain. Then, 
after thoroughly working the butter with a wooden 
slice, or spoon, and gently pressing it with a clean, 
wet towel, or with a clean, soft sponge, n rapped in 
a cloth, it will be fit for immediate use ; but, if in- 



a mixture of 1 part, by weight, of taw sugar ; 1 part 
Ballpetre ; and 2 parts of best St. Ubes, Cadiz, Liv- 
erpool, or Turk's-lsiand salt, well incorporated to- 
gether and reduced to a fine powder. One ounce 
of this mixture is enough to preserve a pound of 
butter; or if salt alone he used, one ounce to a 

Eund will be sufficient. In working butler, the 
nds should not come in contact with it more than 
can poBsibiy be helped. 

When pocked for sale, butter cannot be loo 
firmly pressed into Ihe cask, nor too carefully cov- 
ered, to exclude the air. One of the best methods 



of doing this, is to fill up the pots, or casks, to with- 
in an inch of the top, and then lay on comtnon 
coarse salt to the depth of three fourths of an inch, 
just before heading or covering them up. 

Butter should never be kept nnsalted till the next 
churning, for the purpose o! mixing the two par- 
cels together ; for this injures the flavor attd ren- 
ders ever afterwards the whole mass too soft to be- 
come finii. 
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• Fia. 39. 
These utensils are made of rarious sizes and 
patterns, and if carefully used and kepi well nalntad, 
they will resist the effects of the weatner for 
hundreds of years. X^^f 'orm a handsome orna- 
ment for Eardens, or pleaflure grounds, and are 
often founa very convenient to sit upon, which 
may be done without soiling the clothes. Prices, 
from S4.50to 910. 



AGRICTJLTDRE OP THE CHINESE.— No. 8. 

Egg-Halching by ATtifidal Heat. — One of Ihe 

greatest lions in Chusao is an old Chinaman, who. 



illey on the north side of the city of Tinghae, and 
.. much resorted to by the oflicers of the troops 
and strangers who visit the island. The first ques- 
tion put to a sight seer who comes here, is, whether 
be has seen the hatching process, and if be has not, 
he is always recommenileci lo pay a visit to the 
old Chinaman and his ducks. 

When I set out upon this excursion for the firal 
time, it was a beautiful morning in the end of May. 
~'le mist and vapor were rolling lazily along; the 

ies of tbe hills which surrounded the plain on 

lich the city of Tinghae is built; the Chinese, 
who are generally early risers, were already pro- 
ceeding to their daily labors, and nlthougti the 
greater part of the laboring population are very 
poor, yet they seem contented and happy. Walk* 
ing through the city, and out at the north g«t«i I 
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passed through some rice fieldSf the first crop of 
which had been just planted, and a five minutes' 
walk brought me to the poor man's cottage. He 
received me with Chinese politeness ; asked me to 
sit down, and offered me tea and his pipe, two 
things always at hand in a Chinese house, and per- 
fectly indispensable. Having civilly declined his 
offer, I ask^ permission to examine his hatching 
house, to which he immediately led the way. 

The Chinese cottages generally, are wretched 
buildings of mud and stone, with damp earthen I 
floors, scarcely fit for cattle to sleep in, and remind 
one of what Scottish cottages were a few years ago, 
hut which now, happily, are among the things that 
were. My new friend's cottaj^ was no exception 
to the general rule — bad-fittmg, loose, cresUcing 
doors, paper windows, dirty and torn ; ducks. 



when they will be ready for removal, and in two 
days after the shell is burst, the whole of the little 
creatures are sold, and conveyed to their new quar- 
ters. 



GARDEN IMPLEMENTS. 
The following minor garden toob will be found 
particularly useful, the present season, to any one 
possessing a garden ; — 




Fig. 40. 



Soors^ and annl/enUv lilvinir eoual rights with L"! i^^r^l^ ^?- f ' "^ "««* ^ Pl'^t <>r take up 



roors, ana apparently having equal rights with 
their masters. Then there were children, grand 
children, and, for aught that I know, great grand 
children, all together, forming a most motley group, 
which, with their shaved heads, long tails, and 
strange costume, would have made a capital sub- 
ject for the pencil of Cruikshank. 

The hatching house was built at the side of the 
cottage, and was a kind of long shed, with mud 
walls, and thickly thatched with straw. Along the 
ends and down one side of the building are a num- 
ber of round straw baskets, well plastered with 
mud, to prevent them from taking fire. In the bot- 
tom of each basket there is a tile placed, or rather 
the tile forms the bottom of the basket ; upon this 
the fire acts, a small fire-place beina; below each 
basket. Uoon the top of the basket there is a straw 
cover, whicn fits dossier, and which is kept shut 
whilst the process is going on. In the centre of 



for re-planting, Herbaceous plants, very small treea 
roots, &c. ; they are also used for stirring the soil 
among tender plants in confined situations and loos- 
ening the roots. Prices, from 60 to 75 cents. 





Fio. 41. 

Garden Rakes. — These vary in the length and 
strength of their teeth, as well as in their number; 
they are used for covering seeds, raking weeds, or 
cut grass, smoothing and pulverizing surfaces, &c. 
Fig. 41 — Prices, 25 cents to $1.26. 

Grass Edging Knives. — These are fitted to a 



the shed are a number of liLrge shelves placed one ^tr^i^hV h.^Uu^T.!^^ "T '"^ ! 

above another, upon which Sie eggs are laid at a !^ ^^1'*' il^ ^ f ^^ ^^^^ ^^ 
certain stage of tie process. ^^ 5,Tni f i!^« "^k^^ ^*'' '\^'^V''' ^^-^'^ .**'5 

Whenlfe eggs ak brought, they are put into Sv rf«i^r%7. '^^ ""pLI 7". tj"^"^^ """^ 
the baskets, & fire is lighted below them, and a T^ ^"^ ^P*^*' ^'S* 42-Pnce 75 cents. 



uniform heat kept up, ranging, as nearly as I could 
ascertain by some observations which I made with 
a thermometer, from 95^ to 102^, but the China- 
men regulate the heat by their own feelings, and 
therefore it will of course vary considerably. In 
four or five days after the eggs have been subjected 
to this temperature, they are carefully taken out, 
one by one, to a ddior, in which a number of holes 
has been bored nearly the size of the ecgs ; they 
are then held against these holes, and the China- 
men look through them, and are able to tell 
whether they are good or not. If good, they are 
taken back^ and replaced in their former quarters; 
if bad, they are of course excluded. In nine or 
ten days after this, that is, about fourteen days 
from the commencement, the eggs are taken from 
the baskets, and spread out on the shelves. Here 
no fire heat is applied, but they are covered over 
with cotton, and a kind of blanket, under which 
they remain about fourteen days more, when the 
young ducks burst their shells, and the shed teems 
with life. These shelves are large, and capable of 
holding many thousands of eg^ ; and wnen the 
hatching takes place, the sight is not a little curi- 
ous. The natives who rear the young ducks, in 
the Bonounding country, know exactly the day 






Fig. 43. 



Fig. 44. 



Fig. 45. 



Garden Hoes. — ^These are of various sizes and 
patterns, and are adapted for weeding out beds of 
different descriptions. Fiff. 43 is a fork-backed 
hoe } fig. 44, a triangular hoe ; fig. 45, a prong* 





Fig. 46. 



Fio. 47* 



backed hoe ; fig. 46, a square hoe : fig. 47, a half* 
round hoe, all of which are maae of cast stesL 
Prices, Sxom. 37i cents to ^1. 
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THE COW— HER DISEASES AMD MANAGE- 
MENT.— No. 2. 

Blest cow ! thy pnAm •ball still my ootM employ. 
Great iriaroe of health, delightfnl source of Joy ! 
How oft Tve fed thee with my &v*rlte erain ! 
And roar'd like thee, to find thy ebiidren slain ! 
Ye Bwains, who know her various worth to prise, 
Ah ! hoase her well from winter's angry skies. 
Potatoes, pumpkins, should her sadness oheer, 
Cocn from your crib, and mashes from your beer ; 
When spring returns she*li well acquit the loan, 
And nurse your in&nts and her own. — Bartow. 

Fevers, — This class- of diseases, in the cow, 
arises ffom similar causes as those of the human 
race, such as extremes of heat and cold, excess in 
feeding, &c., and often the origin cannot be ascer- 
tained. 

The symptoms which generally distinguish fever, 
are, the animal is seized with a trembling over the 
whole body ] she then becomes hot and restless, 
with loss of appetite, but is continually anxious to 
drink ; her eyes look dull and heavy ; her head 
Langs down, with foam and froth issuing from the 
mouth.; and she seems, at the same time, to be op- 
pressed, now and then uttering a heavy and mourn- 
ful groan. 

Chi examining the pulse, at the neck, if the cir- 
culation of the blood is found to be ver^ much hur- 
ried, the first step, in order to lessen this, is to let 
blood in a quantity in proportion to the violence of 
the fever ; and this, at first should not be less than 
three or four pints. In the course of 24 hours, if 
the symptoms do not appear relieved, but rather 
Sfiein to increase, the operation may be repeated. 
Aftef bleeding, the cow should be placed in a situa- 
tion moderatelv warm; but she should not be 
tempted to eat before there appears a real desire for 
food. In the mean time, she should be allowed the 
u^e of warm diluent drinks, such as ^ruel, warm 
water, &c. ; and, along with these drinks, a dose 
of medicine ma^ be given, to keep the body open, 
prepared according to the first formula prescribed 
for a cold, at p. 142, of the present volume. This 
treatment is to be followed up by the use of medi- 
cines, whif h have a tendency to open the pores of 
the skin : and the following prescription will best 
answer tnis purpose, given at one dose, in a quart 
or three pints of ale, with a little allspice : — 

Gum of myrrh, | of an ounce ; powdered vale- 
rian, i oz. ; assafoetida, 3 drachms; safron, 3 
drachms; cam|>hor, | drachm; opium, j drachm; 
mustard., I oz^.; saltpetre (nitre), | oz. 

These means are to be regularly continued, ac- 
cording^ to the judgment of the practitioner, till a 
turn 01 the fever takes place, which may be known 
b^ the return of the appetite of the animal. The 
diet, most suitable for her recovery, should consist 
of sweet hay, malt mashes, Indian meal, or any- 
4ing else oi a restorative nature. 

Fevers, in cows, are never to be accounted fatal, 
and if timel v attended to, will always yield to treat- 
ment like the above. 

Garget in the Limbs. — This disease, which is 
also termed " hide bound," ^' joint yellows,'* and 
** constitutional rheumatic weakness,^' is most fre- 
quently caused by heats and colds ; and the draught 
ox is more subject to it than the cow. The enect 
of this cause, is to produce obstructed perspiration, 
which, if it does not occasion inflammation of the 
lungs, liver, or bowels, induces a general stiffiwss 



of the surface, particularly in the joints, where mo* 
tion takes place. This disease is more ready to 
occur when the animal is in a bad or morbid state 
of the body, from improper feeding, &c. 

The first symptoms of the disease are exactly the 
same as those imch appear on the early atteu^k of 
a common cold (see p. 142). These indications are 
succeeded by those peculiar to the distemper ; the 
coat of the animal soon appears of a rusty color ; 
the hair stands on end; tne hide adheres to the 
body so ti^ht, that it is moved with some difficulty 
from the ribs, and even will crack in the attempt ; 
when pinched on the back, in order to raise the cow 
up, it gives her great pain, which she shows by 
bending almost to the ground, attended with moan- 
ing or ffmnting. At the same time, motion is 
eq^ually msliked ; and if forced to walk, it is done 
with great difficulty, from the stiffiiess of the 
limbs; and the exertion even causes a violent 
heaving or working of the flank. Where the dis- 
ease has been of long standing, the limbs, on at- 
tempting to walk, seem to crack like the bredung 
of sticks ; and not unfrequently, there prevails a 
swelling of the joints, and also of the udder. In 
this disease, the appetite is much impaired, and lit- 
tle or nothing is eaten ; fever comes on in its pro- 
gress, marked by strong pulse* dryn^^s of the nose* 
and frequent grinding of the teeth. And during the 
whole period of the malady, the body is ia a cos- 
tive state. 

The natural effect which attends the above symp* 
toms, is to excite inflammation ; bleeding, ther^orcy 
is thought to be absolutely necessary. In spite of 
the appearance of the animal seeming low and leao 
in flesh, a circumstance always conspicuous where 
the malady has continued long, the bleeding should 
consist of a pint and a half to a quart at a time ; 
and if the fever continue, it may occasionally be 
repeated. When the bleeding is over, the follow- 
ing dose may be mixed together and given, milk- 
warm, in two quarts of water gruel and half a pint 
of molasses : — 

Sulphur, from 9 oz. to 1 lb. ; grains of Paradise 
(cardamoms), 3 drachms; saltpetre ik oz. ; tu^ 
meric, j oz. ; cummin seed, | oz. 

This medicine generally operates briskly^ and 
will sometimes continue for 10 or 12 hours. After 
its operation is over, the following combination, 
will be proper, mixed together and given at one, 
dose to tne animal, in those pints of good ale, with> 
the addition of a handful of chopped rue : — 

Flour of sulphur, 3 oz. ; saltpetre, 1 i oz. ; grains 
of Paradise, 3 drachms; valerian, 4 oz. ; cummin 
seed, I oz. ; anise seed, | oz. ; gentian, } oz. 

This mixture may be repea^d every day till re- 
covery takes place, which seldom requires . more 
than five or six doses. 

Pegging with gaiget or poke-berry. root {Pkyt<h 
lacea decandra), it is believed has been trie^i with 
success, as will be seen by referring to p. 159. 
This operation is confined to the dewmp, and con- 
sists either in one large incision, or several small 
ones, through the skin, which requires to be raised 
from the cellular substance on each side. The 
wounded part, or parts, is then to be filled with, 
some irritating matter, either in the form of pow- 
der, ointment, leaves, or roots, which, in exciting 
inflammation, wiU form matter, or pus, and thus 
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promote a discharge externally, in order to relieve 
the internal ajflfection, or make the revulsion com- 
plete from the seat of the disease. By this opera- 
tion, the inflammation excited must he considerable, 
and the extent of the incision should therefore cor- 
respond to the nature of the case. In all Instances, 
where this operation is employed, the incision 
should be contmued open for a length of time, both 
that the existing symptoms mav be relieved, and 
also^ that the*danger of any relapse may be pre- 
vented. 



FARMERS IN THE ASCENDANT. 
The occupations of the members and ofScers of the 
Bouse of Assembly, for New York, at the late ses- 
sion, were as follows : — ^Fifty-four fanners, eighteen 
mechanics, three physicians, nineteen lawyers, eigh- 
teen merchants, nve gentlemen, three manufacturers, 
three clerks, one mariner, one engineer, one fer- 
ryman, one hotel keeper, one litnographer, and 
two editors; the farmers being^ about 42 per cent, 
of the whole number. It is this strong sprinkling 
of intelligent farmers among our rulers, which makes 
them BO liberal in the encouragement of agriculture, 
amd which we think has tended more than anything 
dse to push New York ahead of all other states in 
the support of internal improvements, and the de- 
velopment of her natural resources. An intelligent 
farmer sees at once, that, in order to make his pro- 
fession efficient, those composing it must be well 
educated; hence his liberality in diffusing elemen- 
tary works on agriculture among the district 
schools, and the generous grants to the state and 
county agricultural societies. 



LETTERS FROM VIRGINIA.— No. 7. 

'SiHcx my last letter, I have been spending a few 
days in that portion oif Loudon county, chtefiy in 
the occupalion of individuals belonging to the so- 
ciety of Friends; and I know not when I have en- 
joyed myself more pleasantly or agreeably, or have 
been more deeply interested than daring this brief 
visit. 

At Waterfoid, some five or six miles north-east- 
erly from LeesbuTi^, there is a small settlement of 
theae people, consisting of some twenty or twenty- 
five feunihes, the greater portion of whom are en- 
ga^^ in the cultivation of the soil; and in the 
vicinity of Goose Creek, at about the same distance, 
in a northerly, or north-westerly direction from 
Leesburg, there are some sij^ or seventy ftimilies, 
of the peeuliar tenets of- whose reli(pous faith it is 
unceisaary for me to speak; but if the habitual 
pmctice of the nurest morality, in all the relations 
of domestic ana social intercourse, if incorruptible 
integrity, uniform kindness, and good will to all, 
who come within the sphere of their infiaence, 
quiet, systematic, and well-directed industry, and an 
enlightened appreciation of the claims of an advan- 
cing civilization constitute an essential portion of 
troe Christianity, I am sure these primitive and 
single-hearted disciples of William Penn and 
George Fox cannot he <^ far from the kingdom of 
heaven." I am very confident that no one, how- 
ever inveterate, or strong may be his prejudices 
^^nst this sect, can pass a week amon^ them, 
ming^ng freely with them, inspecting the internal 



and external arrangements of their households and 
farms, attending their "solemn assemblies," and 
acquainting himself witfi the principles and econo- 
my of their institutions, without being forcibly im* 
pressed with the practical superiority of dieir com- 
munities in all those elements which go to make 
up the staple of human happiness and prosperity. 
Tnere is an atmosphere of " brotherly love," kind- 
ness, benevolence, industry, contentment, quietness, 
and peace, which speaks volumes in iheit favor, 
and speedily disarms that worldly-minded intolei^ 
ance and supercilious bigotr^r, which would mnk 
these people wi^ the ntnatics and enthusiasts, 
whose vagaries have so often proved fatal alike to 
their possessors and to society at Ime. 

At Spring Dale, ^easantly located on the baidtH 
of Goose Creek, and surrounded by the most ro- 
mantic and enticing forest scenery, and in the midst 
of a rural hamlet of farm houses, is an institution 
for the education of vounr girls, under the immol- 
ate charge of Samuel M. Janney, a prominent mem- 
ber of the society of Friends, and a very intelligent, 
refined, and cultivated man. Between thirty and 
forty pupils were in attendance at the period of my 
visit, all oi whom were inmates of tne family of 
Mr. J. and under the immediate charge of his wife 
and sisters. The course of instruction includes all 
the branches of a good English education, accom- 
panied by the purest and most elevated moral and 
religious culture. And the pupils enjoy the addi- 
tional advantage of an excellent and well-selected 
library, and a valuable chemical and philosophical 
apparatus ; and all this including board, washing, 
and lodging, for ten months in the year, at ^e low 
price of $100. Mr. J. cultivates only about ten or 
fifteen acres of land ; but he seems ^sposed to 
make the best of this, and has introduced a variety 
of machinery, propelled by water, to aid him in its 
efficient management, and to provide for the wants 
of his large family. The meetinghouse, at which 
Mr. J. generally officiates on the Sabbath, is situa* 
ted about a quarter of a mile's distance from die 
school; and in its immediate vicinity is a bricdE 
school house, for boys, under the chiufge of his son« 

Many of the farms in this neighborhood aresu^ 
as would do no discredit to the most fertile portions 
and the most enlightened agriculturists of the em- 
pire state. Although located in a hilly, and even 
mountainous region, accessible only by roads, which, 
durine the faJl and winter seasons, are scarcely 
passable, even on horseback, and quite remote from 
the great market towns ; these enterprising occu- 
pants haive succeeded in rendering than eminently ' 
productive and highly valuable . The average ytkm 
of land, in this neighborhood, is considerably higher 
than in that of Leesburg, notwithstanding the nu- 
merous advantages of the latter. From $50 to $80 
per acre can generally be commanded ; and few aie 
willing to seU even at these prices. Much is vn<^ 
doubtedly due to the strong desire of these people 
to form and keep up a neighborhood of their own, 
where they may enjoy their common religiomr 
faith; but even a cursory examinatien of their 
farms will serve to convince any one at all convep* 
sant with sdentiflc agriculture, that, where nalufle 
has been propitious, her bounties and gifts have 
been appreciated and improved, and where she has 
bestowed her favors with a niggard hand, industiy,^ 
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»kiU, and culture have endeavored, not without 
marked success, to remedy the defici^cy. 

Having enjoyed but a limited opportunity of in- 
apectine the farms in this extensive neighborhood, 
I feel that it would be invidious and unjust to par- 
ticularize, where all are, undoubtedly, excellent ; 
but I cannot omit referring to the large farm and 
extensive fruit and flower nursery of Yeardly Tay- 
lor, and to the highly-cultivated grounds of John 
Smith, Elisha Janney, and their immediate neighbors, 
which I enjoyed an opportunity of seeing. The 
]>erfect neatness and order which everywhere pre- 
vailed—the entire absence of brush wood, weeds, 
stones, &c. — the long ranges of stone fence — the 
commodious and convenient out-buildings — ^the 
abundance of fruit trees of every variety, and the 
gystematic allotment of the various crops of grain, 
grass, and vegetables — all bespoke the presence of 
an enlightened and efficient system of tillage and 
husbandry. 

I am told that these settlements of Friends are 
increasing in various directions in this state : that a 
large colony has recently purchased several thou- 
sand acres in the neighbornood of Mount Vernon ; 
and that numerous accessions from Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and the northern states are soon ex- 
jiected. A better, or more unexceptionable class of 
immigrants, could not be desired ; and I venture 
the prediction that in whatever community this ex- 
cellent people cast their lot, there, not only will the 
value of the soil be rapidly enhanced, but the gene- 
ral aspect of husbandry improved, and the happi- 
ness and well-being of individuals and families 
augmented and promoted. Their views of religion 
have been adopted from principle ; have been main- 
tained in their primitive purity and simplicity, 
through evil and through good report; and are 
eminently productive of "good fruits" to them- 
selves and to the community. Indulging no evil 
passions, conforming to no worldly views of ag- 

Srandizement, wealth, nor power— coming in con- 
ict with no forms of violence, oppression nor tyr- 
anny, and fermenting no disturbances, they seek 
only so to improve the opportunittes God has be- 
stowed upon them, and so to fulfil the destiny com- 
mitted to their charge, as to deserve well at the 
hands of their fellow men and secure the approba- 
tion of their Maker. 

A New-Yorker. 



LETTERS OF R. L. ALLEN.— No. 4. 

Mr limited time did not pennit my saying ail I 
intended in " Letter No. 2," in Marcn number, on 
the subjects there touched upon, and T shall here 
briefly add what I deem essential for the present. 

Although one of the first and most important 
steps towards a general and thorough agricultural 
improvement in the southwest, yet there would be 
no little inconvenience attending the organization 
of societies for this purpose, in maay sections of 
this country, from the difficulty of drawing large 
bodies together, except at considerable sacnfice of 
time and expanse. But in every state there are 
one or more central points, where planters and far- 
mers could assemble with little inconvenience ; and 
these might become the rallying points for all those 
disposed to learn, or compare their own efibrts with 
those of their associates. Let there be one leading 
society at least, in every state, and as many county, 
or local associations as may be deemed expedient, 
or could be well sustained. If the localities for the 
annual meetings, exhibitions, and the officers, were 
judiciously selected, and the proceedings directed by 
such intelligent minds as every community affords, 
there is no question of the beneficial results. But 
there is too often a radical mistake in some impor- 
tant feature, which often defeats exertions that 
might otherwise be eminently successful. An in- 
stance is afibrded in the State Society of Louis- 



To Stop the Progress of Decay im Old 
Trees. — Choose a dry day for the operation, and 
have the decayed wood cleaned completely, and 
carefully out, so as to leave none l- spread infection 
again to the sound part. Have r.aay, in a vessel 
that can be kept hot in the garden, or orchard, a 
mixture of one part rosin, and three psurts clean 
|;rease, which, wnile hot, apply with a paint brush, 
if the cavity be small, or a white- wash brush if 
it be large, and put a thick covering of it over the 
newly-exposed woodj then fill the hollow with 
earth. I have known a very old and much de> 
cayed tree so treated, that seemed to be completely 
renovated, and continued to flourish for many years, 
and would probably still have survived, had it not 
been blown down during a severe ice storm three 
years ago. E. S. 
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The annual exhibition in this state, has hereto- 
fore been held at Baton Rouge, since the recently- 
adopted constitution made the political capital of 
the state, and certainly much nearer the geographical 
center than its commercial emporium. Yet, although 
surrounded by an intelligent agricultural popu- 
lation, who exhibit some of the best plantations in 
the south, the annual meetings have hitherto 
failed to command that general attendance and in- 
terest, which it was the object of the society to 
secure. There has consequently been no enthu- 
siasm awakened, and no benefits derived, which were 
to have been expected from an extensive, flourish- 
ing, and almost purely agricultural state. Had this 
association held its annual meetings in this city,' 
though occupying one of its remotest comers, and 
almost exclusively commercial in its character, it 
would have concentrated the attention of a laige 
body of the planters, whose business annually calls 
them here, and who could attend the exhibition and 
contribute to its interest by their various produc- 
tions, with a tithe of the inconvenience to which 
they would be subjected, even if held wi&in 15 or 
20 miles of their residence. 

With agriculture, there might be advantageously 
associated, in this place, her handmaids, ue me- 
chanic arts. Here, more than in any other part of 
the state, are they to be found in abundance and 
perfection } and by their combination, an interest 
would be excited, and a benefit felt which could no- 
where else be realized. Here, might start into 
full life and vi^r, a Southern American Ifutitute^ 
to become in time, not an unworthy rival of her 
elder sister of New York. Such an institution, 
properly organized, wisely and enerj^etically con- 
ducted, would astonish even Louisiana herself, 
by the variety, and perfection of man^ of her con- 
tributors. It would stimulate ambition, excite in- 
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quiiy, induce iDve6tij;ation, inform the pablic mind, 
and carry forward improvements far beyond the 
anticipations of the most sanguine and enthusias- 
tic. Whoever may become the founders of such 
an institution will have fairly earned the lasting 
gratitude of the state. 

Economy of labor, by the adoption of the best 
implements, is a subject not sufficiently heeded. 
The adoption of the cast-iron plow, with its re- 
newable points, or shares, which, with a trifling ex- 
pense for their first cost, can, in a moment, replace 
those worn out or broken, and thus efTectually repair 
the plow, is calculated to abridge labor to a large 
extent. Many planters have assured me, that plows 
equal to such as they can purchase for $4, of the 
best eastern make, they cannot manufacture at 
home nor procure in their neighborhood under $7, 
and that the repairs, on the latter, before the first 
mould wears out, will cost $4 or $5 more; thus 
•makiiif a useless expense to them of two or three 
times the necessary cost of this implement. 

Much time is also wasted by the neglect to pro- 
vide a greater variety of implements. VVith many, 
the plow and hoe are made to cultivate the entire 
crop ] while the cultivator, the harrow, and other 
implements are never used. These last will fre- 

aaently do what the plow cannot, and accomplish 
le same work at one third the expense. Some 
will have but a single size and style of plow to per- 
form all their labor. This must give either a very 
imperfect breaking up, or first plowing, or a most 
unwieldly and unnecessarily fatiguing process of 
cultivation. The use of the corn planter, which 
will drop a uniform quantity, at regular distances, 
and at any required depth, with one mule and hand 
only, and farrow, drop, cover, and roll 10 to 12 
acres of corn, beans, peas, or cotton per day, would 
seem to be a very desirable labor-saving machine 
for extensive planting, yet few are in use; not 
from an apprehension that they will not answer the 
purpose, but apparently because it is not an object 
to save labor. The same is true of corn shellers, 
straw cutters, manure and pitch forks, scythes, 
grain cradles, fanning mills, rakes, &c., &c., which 
'would greatly abridge labor; yet, if we except 
some of the best plantations, not one in ten of the 
remaining ones through the south, have a single 
one of the foregoing implements. One gentleman 
told me recently that he was called upon, with 
some others to appraise an estate which was cheaply 
estimated at $160,000, and after deducting a few 
new. plows, all the farming implements that were, 
and had been, in use for carrying on the plantation, 
were dearly estimated at $25 ; and he added, ^^ he 
would not have sent 300 yards to have received 
tbem gratis." 

Simplicity is desirable in all operations, and es- 
pecially is it among such laborers, as are prover- 
bially careless and ignorant. Yet perfection, or 
considerable improvement, can only be achieved by 
a careful study of the best implements and adapting 
tiiem to general use. 1 was struck by the state- 
ments made to me last fall, by Judge Van Bergen, of 
New York, of the large quantity of products, com, 
hay, wheat, &c., he raised with an incredibly small 
number of laborers, and think his statement would 
be highly instructive to the pablic. All this was 
accomplished by the judicious selection and inven- 



tion of such implements as were best calculated to « 
subserve his purposes and accomplish what is of 
the highest importance throughout the United 
States, the economy of labor. The improvement in 
implements, constitutes one of the greatest aids to 
agricultural efforts of the present day, and if we 
neglect to avail ourselves of them, we forego the 
principal advantages that distinguish the present 
century from the last. 
New Orleans, Feb. 7th, 1848. 

THE DUCHESS TRIBE OF SHORT-HORNS. 

The following letter was received by Greorge 
Vail, Esq., of Troy, from Mr. Bates^ of Yorkshire, 
England, dated August 9th, 1847 : - I forward you 
a paper with an account of the Yorkshire County 
A^n'cuhural Society^s meeting just held. I sent five 
animals, viz., 2d Oxford and her last five calves, to 
show the uniformity of the family ; all obtained premi- 
ums [two first, and three second premiums]. Mr. T. 
Bell showed a calf, a grandson of your Hilpa, got 
bjT my 2d Duke of Oxford, which won the first pre- 
mium for bull calves. The bull calf, shown by 
Mr. Maw, which won the 2d premium, was also 
got by a bull of my breeding. Mr. Maw also ex- 
nibited the 2d best bull under three years old, got 
by my Duke of Northumberland, and bred by Mr. 
Robt. Bell. Mr. Maw also showed Red Duke (of 
my stock), and which would have beaten Mr# 
Parkinson^s bull Capt. Shaftoe, had he been in con- 
dition, being much superior to Shaftoe. Shaftoe 
was very fat, but his quality was bad, and though 
a year older than my 2d Duke of Oxford, was at 
least one fourth less in weight, with all his high 
feeding. 

My 2d Oxford is from the same cow as the dam 
of your Wellington, and got by the same bull. 

Nearly all the prize cattle of the Royad Agricul- 
tural Society^s show (to which I sent nothing) this 
year, were at the Yorkshire show. Mr. Parkin- 
son was sadly disappointed in not getting^ the first 
premium on Shaftoe ; but there were many better 
bulls in the yard. This bull, Shaftoe, was shown 
in 1845. at the Highland Society^s meeting at Dum- 
fries, and was beaten by Mr. Harvey's Walton (of 
my breed), who got the 1st premium, and a son of 
my 2d Duke of Northumberland, won the second. 

At the Royal Agricultural Society's show this 
year, Walton was shown and beaten by Shaftoe, 
who won the first premium there. The judges did 
not condescend to look at nor handle him ; they 
were totally unfit for their office, never having 
owned nor bred a Short-Horn. It is a disgrace to 
the Royal Agricultural Society, that Walton, now 
shown for the third time at its meetings, has had 
the worst bulls each year placed before him. 

Shaftoe was shown in 1844, at Richmond, 
where my Cleveland I.iad 2d, won the 1st premium, 
and Shaftoe the 2d, beating Mr. Hopner's bull, 
Belleville . Th us my 2d Oxford beating Shaftoe this 
year was equally decisive as against Belleville. 
Belleville very improperly received, in 1846, the high- 
est prize at each of the four greatest shows in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. 

My three Short-Horns that were placed second to 
others, were as superior to those placed before 
them, as the two that were placed first, in their 
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classes, and this was admitted by all who saw 

them. 

Fat and size are too much looked at in decisions 
in England, as they please the eye. 

I give you this detail, and send you five news- 
papers with accounts of the Yorkshire show, that 
you may show them at your great state show at 
Saiatoga, and may send them to your newspapers 
and to Canada. 1 think you may state the near 
relationship of yours to these of mine. I do not 
doubt you will be successful with Hilpa at 
Saratoga. [Mr. Vail was so, and won the first 
prize. Cd.] 



REVIEW OP FEBRUARY NO. OF THE AGRI- 
CULTURIST. 

Cultivation of the Sweet Potato, — ^In my late 
visit to the state of Maine, I was surprised to learn 
ihat this delicious vegetable had been grown in 
tolerable perfection so far north. But the great 
difficulty arises from the trouble of keeping the 
seed through the winter. Not one cellar in a hun- 
dred will answer ; and the directions nven by the 
editor, are not ouite sufficient for tnat purpose. 
Besides having tne tubers dry, and packed in dry 
sand, great care should be observed to select the 
roots Si of about an eaual, or medium size, perfect- 
ly sound, and the sana not only dry, but clean, and 
not from the sea beach ; because that is more likely 
to absorb moisture. The best way to pack them, is 
in barrels, having a good many auger holes bored 
through the staves, into which wisps of straw 
must be stuffed to prevent the sand from running 
out. Every potato must be put in separate, and 
completely surrounded with sand ; and if you have 
an upper room where you can keep the barrels 
without freezing, you will always have sweet pota- 
to seed. These directions are for the north ; at 
the donth, they would laugh at such a thin^. 

Apple Orchards, No. 6. — Indefiniteness in direc- 
tions for the cure of any malady, or performing any 
'work, I am always at war witn. ^ In directions to 
cure the blight, we are told to get a " whitewash 
•brush, then get a large pot of double size." What 
ior % Why won't a l)ig kettle answer ? Not one 
reader in ten will ever think the large pot is to hold 
anything but whitewash. [What can be more de- 
finite? A laige pot of "double size;" that is, a 
pot, or kettle, if you please, filled with " soft glue," 
obtained from the skins of animal.-, but evaporated 
lees than common glue, in order that it may he kept 
in a semi-fluid state.] 

Cultivation of the Osier. — ^The article upon this 
mibject is one of great value, p: 'ticularly to the 
south, where the cultivation of osiers is more need- 
ed than in any other part of the world that I know 
of. Upon every cotton plantation, the use of 
baskets, in great numbers, is indispensable ; and the 
annual wear of them is so great, that it is very diffi- 
cult to obtain timber in many places to supply the 
want. Therefore, I would press upon the notice of 
planters, the immediate cultivation of the osier wil- 
low. The variety of uses to which osiers can be 
applied, do not begin to be enumerated in die article 
under review. 

Live-apple Tree Posts, as suggested by the Mas- 
mdmsetts Ploughman, for permanent fence, is well 



worthy of serious consideration. I think the hint 
a valuable one. Let it be discussed. 

Hydraulics for Farmers. — ^Is it possible that any 
sane man has read what has been published for a 
year or two past, without taking steps to provide 
himself with a machine to bring the water up the 
hill, or save the wear and tear of cattle and con- 
science, from going down after it, when situated 
just like the fanner spoken of by Mr. Bacon % 
Yes ; hundreds. I know one man who is worth 
thousands of dollars, and who is what is called of 
sane mind, whose iainilj bring every drop of water, 
forty rods up the hill, where, without the least 
trouble, a water ram could be set to work ; and yet 
he takes no steps to provide one. Is such a man 
truly sane? 

Consumption of Wood in the United States, — ^If 
there are upwards of 10,000,000 cords of wood con- 
sumed as fuel, every year, besides the enormous de« 
struction of forests tiiat is constantly goinf^ on, to pre- 
pare new land for cultivation, the time is indeed short, 
when this country will be one ahnost destitute of tim* 
her. I have heard the argument used, that railroads 
would equalize the supply, by bringing timber from 
plentiful regions, to places where it is most needed. 
This will be so for a short time : but railroads will 
constanUy tend to make the evil greater, not only 
by inducing owners to clear up all the land along 
the lines, but when these roads once reach the wide- 
spread prairies of the west, the demand for timber 
will be more extensive at that end, than it will be 
at the eastern end of the roads. The only remedy 
for so ereat a calamity as a scarcity of timber among 
a people so accustomed to the extravagant use of it, 
as this Yankee nation, is an immediate, energetic 
commencement of a systematic planting and culture 
of trees for timber. Every agricultural society and 
paper should take the matter in hand. Many of 
the once-wooded districts of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia, are al- 
ready sufiering a destitution of timber ; and few or 
no plantations are making to supply the dearth. 
The subject is very important. And so is the 

Season for Cutting Timber. — So far as regards 
the right time for cutting all kinds of timber liable 
to powder post, I shall give my vote in favor of 
mia-summer. 

Sun7ie, No. 2. — ^You need not have gone to the 
Zoological Gardens of London, for a portrait of the 
wild boar, figured in this number. Indeed, I think 
I can discover almost a perfect likeness of the 
picture, in the lot of one of my neighbors, not a 
thousand miles from the City Hall of New York. 
And he insists upon it that the breed is just as good 
as any. 

Edxuation of Farmers. — I notice this article, not 
because I suppose that I can induce farmers to 
adopt a better ; that is, an agricultural education for 
their children; for the fact is, their education is 
good enoueh now ; if it were better, or what the 
editor of the Agriculturist would contend it ought 
to be, in twenty years' time, we, professional men, 
would be turned out of the Legislature and Con- 
gress, and our places all filled with farmers : and 
Uien what would this country come to, I snould 
like to know ? 

Upon the subject of the grant of lands to the 
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n^estern states allow me to explain. In the 
first place, all the land is laid off into townships 
of SIX miles square, suMiyided into sections one 
mile sqnare ; and these into f onrths, eighths, and 
sixteenths ; with all the sections in each township 
nnmhered from one to thirty-six. The one num- 
bered sixteen is devoted to the ase of common 
sehools, for the benefit of all the inhabitants of that 
township. Sometimes these lots are rery yalua- 
ble, and at others utterly worthless ; so that the 
benefits of this great nant of land, are rery un- 
eaually distributed, and often, by bad management 
ot the inhabitants, sadly wasted. Of the grants 
spoken of to colleges and academies, of course I 
know nothing; pernaps some western man will tell 
us what has become of this enormous fund. But 
at any rate, I hare never heard of the first acre be- 
ing appropriated to educate farmers, in the busi- 
ness of their calling. 

I pray you, tell me if you can, is Mr. Smithson's 
magnificent bequest, likely ever to aid much in the 
education of American farmers ? [No. Specula- 
tions on the origin of the Indians are more impor- 
tant.] 

Hmding Ftie/.— Burning green wood. I am 
willing to concede everythmg to the argument in 
favor of dry wood, so far as nauling is concerned ; 
but not for all that is claimed in favor of entirely- 
seasoned wood for fuel. I am yet to learn what lit- 
tle I know of chemistry over again, if water itself 
cannot be consumed, and greatly increase the heat 
of the fire. And if half-seasoned hickory, beech, 
and maple wood will not make a more intense heat, 
than after it is fully and entirely seasoned, the quan- 
tity and time beSn^ equal, then I am no judge. 
[Pray, Captain Reviewer, did you ever consider how 
much heat is wasjted in warming the sap in green 
wood, before you derive any benefit from it ?] I 
would always nave dry fuel, but I do not believe in 
the economy of buniing nothing but dry fuel ; par- 
ticularly while I continue to sit by a good, old-fash- 
ioned New England fireplace, with a backlog and 
forestick. 

Yankee Farmings No. 2. — Ship ahoy! Hel- 
lo-o-o! Sargeant, what ship is that ? I was " sar- 
tin sure" I knew you, as. I hinted in my last; but 
you have now blown me out of my reckoning, and 
I "guess" you have put me down in your imagina- 
tion, as a Corporal only of marines, and a "land 
lubber" to boot, instead of a Corporal in your smart 
militia company. V\\ give up the " Corporal," and 
fall back upon the title by which my neighbors dis- 
tinguish me, namely, " Captain," from having com- 
manded a merchant ship, sailing out of Boston for 
several years. In describing Uncle Sim, I really 
did think I knew him, and par consequence^ you 
also ; but Aunt Nabby, the charming Molly, the 
boys, and above all» that " middle-sized, brindled- 
colored, bob-tail dog," has " clean done me up." I 
really don't know them, nor can I even " guess" 
now who they are. I've lost both my latitude 
and longitude, and did n*t make land when I 
thought 1 had. It's a regular mirage. Well, Aunt 
Nabby is a character, that's a fact, with her volu- 
ble tongue, and lean, skinny form. How I should 
have been delighted to hear her eloquently holding 
forth upon " raisin' chickens and hatchin' ducks." 
Sergeant, you let the "punkin sauce" bum too 



2uick, and ** put in your oai" before you were or- 
ered, sailor fashion, and *• gave way." Ray, let 
us hear Aunt Nabby again. But take case, Ser« 
geant, that you do not let the cat too far out of the 
bag, or the fair lady inay get her oack up, and 
scratch your face yet. But I don't know when I 
have laughed more than I did over the miahiq) of 
Uncle Sim, shooting the Tom turkey for the owl*^ 
the "tamaJ critter''— whom he was going to ri^o«r 
" what eatin' chickens is !'* Well, Sergeant, yoa 
are a capital fellow, ao << heave ahead," and if I was 
mistaken in my man, and don't know you now, I 
shall hope to be so lucky as to make your acquaiai- 
anee one of these days. I "give in," entirelfi 
about the " Corporal," and will have no more of hidi. 
" Path," as the Irishman said, " it isn't meaelf , at 
all, at all, me honey." However, the moral of tike 
story is excellent. But what shall we do for those 
poor souls that never yet had occasion for a 
" poultry house," and are nearly " hooted" out of 
their seven senses by somethinj^ worse than aa * 
" owl," every time there is a disturbance amDig 
the poultry of a night, upon the trees and fences 
surrounding the house and out-buildings ? •<«( 

Letters from Abroad — No, 1. — Description of the 
Douro country. True to the letter. I well recol- 
lect in my younger days, when second mate of . a 
brig, bound in there for a caigo of wine, of gliding 
up the " pure, bright waters" of that river, and wit- 
nessed, also, the "soul-cheering spectacle" of 
Withering grapes, and treading out wme. I hope 
the writer will not forget to tell us about those 
elder berries^ and the brandy they make use of, in 
brewing Port wine for us foreigners. The natives 
know better than to drink sucn stufi*. They sire 
satisfied with the pure juice of the grape. 

How to Make Oood Coffee. — Can that be good, 
which is not good, however good it may be made 1 
Thouffh I suppose that if I condemn the use of 4t| 
I shaU condemn myself to the aina^emas of a 
mightier host than I can war against at this time. 
So I shall leave all who desire to continue the use 
of a slow poison for a daily drink, to prepare it ec- 
coiding to the directions given. — ^Revixwbe. 

PLANTATION TOOLS. 

I HAVE now in use some of the new plows made 
by Ruggles, Nourse & Mason. They were made 
higher on the beam, at my sugjgestion, and I assars 
you there is all the difference imaginable. And as 
a proof, that I am not thus influenced, because this 
is a whim of my own, I will inform you that Mr. 
Wm. Montgomery, a planter of fuD Mty years* 
standing, ordered two of the castriron plows, made 
b^ the above firm, last year, to try them ; he Was 
displeased with them, as he could not keep tfaaa 
from choking. Upon seeing my new plows, a few 
days since, he directed me to order some for hhn. 
Another neighbor has done the same thing. This 
is the best kind of reference. > ^ 

I also have one of the improved drawing knifeSy 
and have had to order one dozen for other persons* 
There are six men making shingles within two or 
three miles of me ; my knife was borrowed about 
three days ; all six of^^the men now have knives of 
the same kind. Mine would have sold at $3. Hie 
price in New Orleans, is $1. This is the esti. 
mate placed on a good tool. With yoar nertlMm 
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^mners, it may be, that they do not need a draw- 
ing knife as we do, as they can get a good 
one from $1 to $1 .50 ; bat with us, it is a rare 
ehance if one out of five is worth a dime. There- 
fore, when we can buy a dozen good ones at once, 
it is really worth bragging of. 

Another good implement I have — a steel weeding 
hoe. I have bought steel hoes for three past 
years ; and had as much as I could do to make a 
crop set. With my present lot of hoes, I count 
upon making two crops certain, and with some of 
ihem three and four crops. There has been too 
much slop work made up and sent out south, on 
the score that anything will do for those folks ; they 
donU know any better any how. 
' The above tools, I received from R. L. Allen, 
No. 75 Camp street. New Orleans, who will 
promptly attend to all orders — if I judge by his 
promptness to mine. I make the above statement 
for the benefit of the planting interest. As to the 
cast-iron plow, which many nave an obtection to, 
I beg to say, 1 have used two cast-iron plows this 
season, and have used them since 1844, inclusive, 
as much as I have any other plows. I have others 
that I have used one, two, and three years, and if I 
except last year, I might say, I have broken none. 
A neighbor, who came here to put my tools in or- 
der, remarked to me — " if that overseer you had 
last year would stay with you five years, he would 
break up all you ever made." At all events, I am 
determined to use no other plow. If the planter 
could g^t sharp, chilled points and shares at 6 cts. 
per lb. he certainly could not get hie wrought-iron 
plows put in order so cheap, if the smith were in 
Ais.own shop. And as to making a good plow of 
cast iron, I have seen two stout mules and two 
quick-running, stout horses, brought up in an in- 
stant by the plow striking a root, where it hung, 
lequiiing a strong negro to pull and tug for a mi- 
Bttte or so, ere he could drive on. The plows in 
the outset, cost no more, and are not set out of 
Bhape by putting on a new point, nor a new share. 
I would recommend to the manufacturers to make 
the shares quite sharn and chilled ] or self-sharp- 
eners, and out of the oest iron. 

I woiQd advise planters to buy four or ^ve extra 
points to each plow, one bar, or land-side to every 
Bve plows, and buy a full set of one kind ; thus 
will they be easily repaired, by making two into 
one, as they wear out. M. W. Philips. 

Edwards, Miss., January 24th, 1848. 

MODES OF DESTROYING RATS. 

Da. J. v. C. Smith, of Boston, stated, at a late 
meeting of the Massachusetts Legislative Agpricul- 
tnral Society, that he had had some experience in 
destroying rats and mice. The use of ratsbane 
(arsenic), he considered of very little service ; as, 
after one or two have partaken of it, ^e others 
will not touch it. In England, he said, the work 
of destroying rats is followed as an employment. 
A person goes about the county and engages to 
destroy one or more hundred for a stipulated sum. 
He carries a large bag with him, which he sets 
open, and with a peice of hard-baked bread, cover- 
ed with a preparation of the oil of anise and the oil 
of rhodium, entices them to enter, by mean^ of the 
charming odor it emits, and thus is enabled to en- 



trap the number required. Dr. 8. said that he had 
tried the oil of anise alone, and that he had hardly 
time to leave the room before the rats took the 
bate ; being so eaeer after it, that, seemingly, the] 
would almost go through fire to obtain it. 

Another method suggested, was to catch one or 
two rats, cover them well with tar and let them 
loose again. Upon this, the other rats will turn 
upon them, and, becoming' themselves besmeared 
with the tar, will commence a civil war with one 
another, which will result in clearing them all from 
the premises. 

Another mode had been tried with success, by 
mixing a table-spoonful of pulverized plaster of 
Paris, with a little sugar, in a tea-cupful of Indian 
meal. If the vermin eat this, it ^ill cause them to 
die. Throwing pulverized potash in their path- 
ways, it was stated wiU give them such sore feet 
that it will cause them to forsake their customary 
haunts. 



ARTIFICIAL SWARMING OF BEES. 

As the management of honev bees has been my 
sole business for these last twelve years, in the city 
of New York, I have thought it would not be amiss 
to give my own experience in a few particulars in 
regard to these industrious insects. 

Artificial swarming is not generally practised in 
this country, owin^ j^robably to the want of sufil- 
cient practical skill m most of those who apply 
themselves to bee husbandry. For several years, I 
have divided my bees, not allowing them to swarm 
in the natural way ] and I find a great advantage in 
BO doing by reaping the full benefit of the stock. It 
saves the watching necessary in the case of natural 
swarms, and if conducted on right principles, it 
renders the artificial colony quite independent o£ 
the casualties to which they are liable. Moreover, 
it secures the multiplication of swaims in cases, 
where, if left to the natural process, there would 
be none. Should a continued spell of bad weather 
occur about the usual period of swarming, the old 
queen would have time and opportunity to destroy 
all the royal progeny (for the bees never oppose 
the queen mother in such cases), and thereby en- 
tirely frustrate the hope of multiplication by natu- 
ral swarms. In order to avoid this evil, we must 
have recourse to artificial swarming. The ^nenJ 
period proper for the operation, is about eight or 
ten days previous to the time when natural swarms 
might be looked for. At that time, it is likely that 
royal broods would be found in the combs : at aU 
events, an abundance of eggs and larve, ot work- 
ers, from which might be reared an artificial queen ^ 
the males, or drones, are also at this time numer- 
ous — a state of things indispensable, in order to se- 
cure success. 

I had a number of hives which had not swarmed, 
probably owing to an unfavorable change of 
weather. In consequence of this delay, the reign- 
ing queen had an opportunity of putting to death 
her intended successors. In this state of things,' 
from the crowded condition of the hives, a mass of 
bees, as large as a man^s head, hung from the 
alighting board of each, while others were cluster- 
ed on the outside of the hives. With these hives, I 
resolved to try artificial swarming. I cut out of 
another hive, a piece of brood comb^ containing 
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eggs and larTS of the proper age, about three days 
old, and fixed it in one of my principal hives. I then 
removed one of the hives which had an outlaying, 
or rather, an outhanging mass attached to its 
alighting board, instantly clapping down in its 
place, on the same board of the hive already pre- 
pared ; then with a brush, I swept these bees off 
Dv the new hive, and all that I could ^et out of it. 
Next, I removed the old hive some distance from 
where it stood, and with the help of a hot sun, 
forced them to enter. They made a tremendous 
noise, and seemed much disconcerted at finding, in- 
stead of the rich combs with which they had nith- 
erto been familiar, nothing but an empty nive. This 
dotation was kept up all day by the continued ar- 
rival of those bees which had been abroad when 
the substitution took place, adding greatly to the 
increase of the stock. At noon, the -next day, I 
inspected the new establishment, and found, to my 
great satisfaction, that the experiment had com- 
pletely succeeded. The foundations of six royal 
cells had been laid in the small piece of brood comb 
I had given them; in due time, the ^ueen was 
hatched ; the hive prospered, and I sold it for $25. 
At the end of the season, the hive was as good as 
any of my natural swarms. 

Another experiment in forming artificial swarms, 
and the one I generally practise, is to drive about 
two thirds of the bees out of the old hive with 
their queen, into one that is empty. Then, I im- 
mediately replace the old hive on its former sta- 
tion, and remove the new one containing the 
queen, to a little distance. As the former willhave 
a plenty of eggs and young brood, there will be no 
trouble in procuring another queen. 

Of the experiment I am now about to detail, the 
sole object was to prove the existence of the power 
inherent in bees of rearing an artificial queen, when 
deprived, by any accident, of their original mother. 
This, indeed, had been proved before : but only in- 
cidentally, and I was anxious to put the matter be- 
yond all doubt in my own mind, at least, by an ex- 
periment instituted exclusively for that object, to 
be conducted with minute and scrupulous accuracy. 

In June, my observatory hive was full of bees, 
brood, and honey. The queen was very fertile and 
laying at the rate of about 100 eggs a day. I open- 
ed the hive and took her out, as 1 could see every 
bee within, and every cell in the comb. For about 
two hours, the bees continued their labors as ear- 
nestly and contentedly as if she were still with 
them. At the end of that time, they became aware 
of their loss, and all was instantly agitation and 
tumult. The bees hurried backwards and forwards 
over the comb, with a loud noise ; they rushed in 
crowds to the door and out of the hive, as if ffoing 
to swarm ; and, in short, they exhibited afl the 
symptoms of bereavement and despair. When 
night came on, they all went into their hive, and 
peace and tranquillity appeared to follow. Next 
morning, I observed they nad laid the foundations 
of seven royal cells, having demolished the three 
cells contiguous to each of those containing egirs, 
or worms, which suited their purpose ; and by tne 
next morning, there were visible rudiments of five 
more royal cells, all in quarters of the comb where 
before tnere were nothing but ejKs and common 
larvsy of one or two days old. The bees paid all 



attention to these royal cells, as the operation &d« 
vanced. On the seventh day, the first seven cell« 
were sealed, and on the following day the other 
dve. On the morning of the fourteenth day, from 
the removal of the old queen, seven young queenff 
emerged from their ceUs, strons and active, and ex- 
actly resembling those produced in the usual 
way ; and on the next morning, I had the othec 
five come forth, equally active and strong. I 
watched the hive with all diligence, openea the 
door, and took out the queens as fast as they emerg- 
ed from their cells, keeping them for the purpose of 
making artificial swarms. Some of them escaped 
my notice, after which I found them lifeless on th^ 
gpx)und in front of the hive. 

EOWAKD TOWKLXT. 

New York, May l«f, 1848. 

CONSTRUCTION OF FARM COTTAGES. 

It has been justly remarked, that, a traveller, ia 
passing through a strange, but civilized country, 
might form a correct judgment respecting the social 
condition of its rural inhabitants oy observing at- 
tentively the state, character, and general appear- 
ance of their dwellings ; and that, a clean, fresh^ 
and well-ordered house exercises over its inmates a 
moral no less than a physical infiuence, and has a 
direct tendency to make the members of the family 
sober, peaceable, and considerate of the feelings 
and happiness of each other. Nor is it difficult to 
trace a connexion between habitual feelings of 
this sort, and the formation of habits of respect for 
propriety, for laws in general, and even for those 
nigner duties and obfigations, the observance of 
which no laws can enforce; whereas, a filthy, 
squalid, tinwholesome dwelling, in which none of 
the decencies common to society, even in the low- 
est state of civilization, are known to exist, tends di- 
rectly to make every dweller in such a hovel, re- 
gardless of the feelings and happiness of each 
other, selfish, and sensual ; and the connexion is 
obvious between the constant indulgence of appe- 
tites and passions of this class, and the formatioa 
of habits of idleness, dishonesty, and even of crimes 
of higher degrees. 

Thus, in travelling over the wide domain of the 
inhabited parts of the United States, one can judge, 
in a measure, of the character of the people Dt 
what is written in the expression of their dwell- 
ings. On leaving any of the Atlantic cities and 
progressing inland, he first passes through the mot* 
ley and sometimes squalid suburbs, which chiefly 
owe their existence to the late unparalleled pros- 
perity of commerce, the progress of manufactures^ 
and their two indispensable concomitants — internal 
improvements and foreign immigration. Here, we 
may see cottages of every grade, color, and finish^ 
which fancy, caprice, or carelessness might devise, 
with now and then, at the interval of a few miles> 
a stately mansion, in imitation of some purse-proud 
lord J or, on the brow of yon eminence, there inay 
be seen a castle-like structure 

** Emboiomed high in tufted ttMfl*'— 

reminding him, almost, that he is surrounded 
by the feudal oppressors, who long made sorrowful 
the homes of the Old World. As he advances on- 
ward, the road-side cottage, or diversified faim 
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boQu appeal in every direction, often accompanied 
bj its appropriate gaxiea, orchard, and green - 
while, occaaionally, be meeti with the sweet rural 
village, ihe hoiuee of which hare sprung up by 
degrees, in detached gTou{)s, and arran^d after no 

. patticnlar plan, with its rivulet and mill — ita gai- 
dcou and treea — its emiliiir pastures and green 

' shady lanes, enlivened with poultry, cattle, and 
■beep, all of which awaken images of security and 
pOBCe, cleanliness and health. 
■* Again, as he proceeds, the eye of the obeerrer is 
fomhly impressed with the mare recentlv-bnilt vil- 
lage, or larger town, projected on a regular, thoi^h 
less pleavng plui, wiln its right-arneled streets, 
long rows of cottafes, numerous churches, school- 
Lousw, factories, &c., evident marks of Ihe indus- 
try, thnft, and " go-diead-ativenesB" of its people. 
And, as be reaches the more remote and thinly- 
inhabited interior, his attention is arrcRted, now and 
disn, by a neat log cabin, with its large and eom- 
medione bam, erected on a handsomely-cultivated 
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spot in the midst of a forest, or a prairie, showing 
that he is in a land lately reclaimed from natnre, by 
the exertions of the imminant, perhaps, from a for- 
eign clime. To this bright picture, unfortunately, 
there ore many, far too many, exceptions, partico- 
larly in a conntir where well-directed lahor will, 

Seneniily, more than contribute to the support of 
je artisan, when dne economy and sobriety are 
obeerved. Without entering into a description of 
the habitations composing the squalid oatskirti of 
almost every city, or populous town, or the wretch> 
ed hovels, which line our public works, or those 
which poorly subserve the wants of the squatter, or 
trapper, of the west, we have not far to go to wit- 
ness haadreds of dwellings constmcted on no defi- 
nite principles, either as regards taste or comeliness 
— comfort or convenience ; and it is much to be re- 
gretted, no matter who may have been the canse of 
ti)UB cormpting public taste, ihat the mania should 
have prevMled in this country for some years past, 
for building Gothic castles, with " pie-crust battle* 
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uents" and gloomily pcunted in hnitation of dark- 
brown stone ; or for erecting fantastical and puerile 
" bird cages," with gew-gaw carvings and other like 
follies, for Uie habitations of civilized beings. It 
is not nnfrequeni that we find these " erections of 
fancy" completely embosomed in a thicket of trees, 
with their walls dampened and darkened full six 
months in the year ; and even in the country, 
where land is cheap and abundant, we often meet 
with detached cottages, built in imitation of street 
bouses in town, with the kitchen and living room 
in a basement, half under eround, throwing the 
fnjues of the scullery, or wash room, into the parlor 
and other anartments above. Olhei thinrs, equally 
abeurb, might he pointed out, would the limited 
length of this paper permit, with regard to position, 
ventilation, light, heat, color, incongruity of mate- 
liaLs, and internal arrangements, which are totally 
■Incompatible with republican principles, comfort, 
true taste, or common sense. 
The main causes of the afore-named 



tencies, are, that most of the honses in this country 
have been planned by persona who never have 
studied the first principles of domestic architecture, 
such as builders, carpenters, masons, bricklayers, 
&c. ; or they have been de«gned by professed 
architects, in the common acceptation of the term, 
who may have turned their attention almost exclu- 
sively to the construction of public buildings, villas, 
baronial mansions, street houses in town ) and have 
been reared in the rigid school of European prece> 
dent, if in any, imbued with prejudices at variance 
with the simplicity of our manners, our climate, 
reason, or sound taste. 

It is unnecessary to dwell further on the moral, 
physical, and mechanical defects in our rural 
architecture, as it must be obvious to every reflecting 
and weli-balanced mind,, that senods and growing 
evila do exist, which loudly call for reform, and it 
is ardently hoped Ihat the suggestion will not have 
been made in vain. And now to Ihe immediate ob- 
ject before ua. 
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In the construction of a farm cottage the chief ob- 
jects to be considered, are, Ist, the number and 
character of the people it is intended to accommo- 
date ; 2d, the expense, or present means and pros- 
pective ability of the proprietory 3d, the positi6n, 
in regard to exposure to tne Bun, and in affording 
convenience to the out-buildings, or other parts of 
the farm j 4th, consistency, or conflruity, so far as 
it is considered as an object in lanascape scenery, 
or relates to the nature of the materials of which it 
is constructed, the color and finish of the exterior 
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Attic Floor. — ^Fio. 49. 

14*foot posts, 2 feet of vrhieh extend above the 
attic floor, sustaining a roof of a 16-foot pitch, 
xnth the gable end facing the south or south-west. 
The back part of the house, which extends to the 
kitchen, is 18 by 23 feet, including. the verandah, 
with 10-foot posts, supporting a roof of a Ill-foot 
pitch, with the gable towards the north or north- 
east. The kitchen is 12 by 23 feet, includinff the 
passage to the vault, with 6-foot posts and aiean- 
to io<» having a 4-foot pitch. 



and its fitness or adaptation in promoting healthy 
comfort, and cheerfulness to the occupants within. 

Those who possess but moderate means, and are 
unable to erect a more costly mansion, may build, 
in many situations, a very comfortable and conven- 
ient dwelling, for from $600 to 9^00, agreeably to 
the plans and elevation denoted by the adjoining 
cuts. 

Description, — ^The main body of the cottage, fig. 
48, is in the form of a parallelogram, 34 feet long, 
including the portico, and 32 feet wide, having 




Gbottnd Floor. — ^Fio. 60. 

The whole building is desicned to be elevated on 
a terrace, or mason work, 3 mt above the common 
level of the ground, to be built of wood, with the 
outer walls lined with bricks. The roofs, also, are 
designed to be built of wood, covered, either with 
common shingles, or water-proof cement. 

On the centre of the main body of the house, a 
false chimney top is shown, which may be formed 
of metal, bricks, or artificial stone, for receiving the 
stove pipes from the rooms below. Those who 
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prefer fireplaces to. furnaces, or stoves, can ereot a 
chimney at each side of the cottage, extending their 
tops about 16 feet above the eaves. Between the 
dining room and kitchen, there is a chimney de- 
signed to communicate with the cooking range and 
stove in those parts of the house. 

This cottage is designed to be entered from the 
front gate through a portico, 6 feet wide, extending 
across the whole width of the house. The entry 
of the kitchen and dining room is also designed to 
be passed into on the easterly side of the back part 
of the building, through a verandah, 3 feet wide. 

The windows are sul designed to be of ^ood di- 
mensions, and protected by wooden blinds. To- 
wards the top 01 each gable end, there is a latticed 
window for ventilation, which may be closed at 
« pleasure in stormy weather. 

Under the entire floor of the main body of the 
house, a cellar is intended, with walls and arches 
laid in cement, to be entered by stairs from the 
dining room, and by a 6-foot door way, on the east- 
erly side, from without. Beneath the kitchen, there 
is also another cellar, designed for storing wood, or 
coal, entered from the kitchen through a trap door, 
and likewise by a passage, on the easterly side, 
from out-doors. If circumstances require it, a 
dairy, or milk cellar, may also be constructed under 
the dining room, and lighted, or ventilated, by win- 
dows at each side of the house. 

The whole building is designed to be protected 
from lightning by a half-inch copper rod, 48 feet in 
length, erected at the gable end near the back par- 
lor window, and secured in its place by means of 
wooden props, extending from the roofs. 

FLAK OF THE ATTIC. 

A, A, fig. 50, denote two front bed rooms, 12 by 
14 feet, entered independently of one another, from 
a lobby, 6 feet wide. 

B, B, two back bed rooms, 10 by 14 feet, entei^ 
ed, also, independently of each other from the lobby 
at the head of the front stairs. 

G, a back garret, communicating with the front 
part of the attic by a door at the steps S, and serves 
as a passage way to the kitchen and verandah, by 
the back stairs. 

S, S, S, denote stair ways, or steps. 

c, the chimney of the dining room and kitchen. 

/, the stove funnel, communicating with the 
looms below. 

Between the wall plates and the bed rooms, spa- 
ces are left 3 or 4 feet wide, .which may be found 
conveuient for stoiagSi &c. 

FLAN OF THE GROUND FLOOR. 

U, fi^. 51, denotes the front lobby, or hall, 7 
feet wide, including the front stairs. 

P, a double parlor, 14 by 28 feet, with folding 
doors, communicating with the front lobby, or half 
Either, or both of these parlors might be used as 
sleeping apartments, should circumstances require. 

L, a room, communicating with the front lobby, 
or hall, 11 by 12 feet, with a closet 4 feet square, 
and may be used for a library, office, living room, 
«r nursery, according to the taste or wants of the 
occupant. 

B, a bed room, denigned for the head of the fam- 
ily, 11 b^ 12 feet, with a closet 4 feet square, and 
tommunicating with the library and dining room. 



D, the dining room, 14 by 20 feet, communica* 
tine with the ffont lobby, H ; the back entry, E, 
and the cellar at S. 

K, the kitchen, 12 by 20 feet, communicating 
with the dining room by the back entry E, and a 
sliding window in the pantry C ; with the wood 
cellar at d ; and the back yard, by the steps S. 

E, the back entry, 4 by 4 feet, communicating 
with the verandah, kitchen, dining room, and the 
back-garret stairs. 

V, the vault, 5 by 6 feet, communicating with 
the verandah by a passage under cover, 3 feet 
wide. 

C, C, C, closet, or pantries. 

S, S, S, 8, stair ways, or steps. 

c, kitchen and dining-room cnimney. 

dj trap door, covering the wood-cellar stairs. 

/, the lightning conductor. 

The reader will bear in mind, that the dimensions 
of a house, built on the foregoing plan, may vary 
in size, or may be constructed of nncks or stone, as 
may best suit the taste, ability, and wants of the 
occupant ; but the position, in regard to the sun, 
and tne general arrangement, may be the same. A 
dwelling of this kind, let it be remembered, is not 
designed for a city, or village, where the buildings 
are prescribed in their limits, the architectural style 
of which, in order to break the monotony often ob- 
servable in our larger towns, should be displayed in 
single and double cottages, neat and appropriate 
out-buildings, factories, churches, and other public 
structures. 

For the guidance of those who have not given 
much thought to the subject, the following brief, 
though incomplete maxims on the construction of 
farm cottages, are offered, with a view of showing 
how far this important branch of rural economy has 
been neglected, or abused, in this country, and of 
calling out taste and talent for future improvement, 
or correction : — 

1 . It is recommended, that the diagonal line of 
the ground plan of a farm house be auways in the 
direction of north and south, so that each of the 
four sides of the building may have, in the course 
of the day, the benefit of sunshine and shade. 

2. It is preferable, that the gable end should pre- 
sent itself towards a public road, rather than the 
sides ] but the position with regard to the sun 
should not be sacrificed for this. A detached cot- 
tage, thus located, may be advantageously seen at 
a considerable distance, perhaps, from every direc- 
tion, offering a more pleasing appearance to the 
traveller as he passes along. 

3. A cottage raised on a platform, or terrace, is 
more cheerf m-looking than one, the floor of which, 
is on, or below, the level of the highway. 

4. The grounds surrounding a rarm bouse may 
bfe ornamented in various ways by means of trees, 
flowers, and shrubs, giving a beautiful effect to the 
landscape, 4ind contributing, also, to the health and 
comfort of live stock. For instance, a sheep walk, 
or pasture, situated by the side of a farmery, may 
be so planted with scattered groups of oaks, m^les, 
locusts, or elms, and clumps of cedars, hemlocksi 
and pines, as to present all the beauties of the lawn, 
and, at the same time, afford protection to the anU 
mals by shelter and shade, by intermingling fruit 
trees, flowers, and comely shmos about me garden 
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mnd hed^ rows, with a beautiful fountain of living 
water, m the vicinity of the buildings, will add 
greatly to the ornament, luxury, ana comfort of 
every farm. 

5. If fancy buildings are to be erected on a farm, 
different kinds of style may be employed ; but in no 
single building should two or more styles appear. 
Thus, a Gothic cottage should be purely Gothic 
throughout ; for, a structure of this sort would look 
exceedingly awkward under a far-projecting Italian 
roof. In like manner, a Swiss cottage presenting 
to view Grecian lines and forms, in any way, would 
be quite as much out of place. As a general rule, 
however, the appendages, or out-buildings, to a 
farm house should partake of the same architectu- 
ral character as that of itself ; but cases may occur 
wherein it would be advisable to depart from this 
rule. 

6. A landscape gardener, possessing a rational 
and discerning taste, in making a design, will adopt 
Buch a style as will best produce a scenic effect. 
For instance, in a situation, backed by a rugged 
precipice, with straggling hemlocks, or other ever- 
greens near by, approached, perhaps, by a rustic 
wooden bridge, thrown across a deep ravine, with 
no other dwellings in sight, a cottage built in imita- 
tion of a Swiss hermitage, would K)rm a pleasing 
variety in the train of iaeas that might run through 
the observer's mind. Again, in a location on a river 
bank, or hill side, with a dark back ground, and 
viewed at some distance from before, a structure in 
the form of a Grecian villa, would produce a desir- 
able effect. 

7. Costly and fantastic ornaments are considered 
quite out of taste in embellishing a farm cottage. 
A picturesque neatness and simplicity should be 
aimed at, rather than whimsical and childlike de- 
signs. It is not in good taste to place on buildings 
of this class, turrets and battlements, in imitation of 
pointed Gothic and old Scottish baronial edifices : 
nor to adorn them with painted windows, nor sacred 
and profane subjects, wnich can only be associated 
with the dark ages of ignorance, sorrow, and op- 
pression. Neither is it in good taste to erect ex- 
pensive columns, pilasters, and entablatures against 
a cottage of this kind, in the style of the temples of 
the ancient Greeks. 

8. A wooden or mud-walled cottage, covered 
;with a tiled or slate roof, is at variance with con- 

fniity ; because the walls are constructed of less 
urable materials. On the other hand, walls built 
of brick, or stone, supporting a roof of wooden 
shingles, or thatch, is equally at variance with con- 
sistency and sound taste. So it may be said of 
rustic wooden pillars supporting solid mason work 
as well as of stone pillars sustaining nothing but 
wood. 

9. The color of a farm cottage should be such as 
will be the most pleasing to the eye, and produce at 
the same time, the most narmonious effect in land- 
scape scenery. In general, light, warm tints of va- 
rious kinds, are to be preferred, such as straw color, 
yellow, reddish brown, lead color, and where a 
strong contrast is desirable with the back ground, 
chocolate color, or white. A safe rule to be ob- 
served by those who practice this art, is to paint 
every object in such a manner as will show at once 



the materials whereof it is composed — whether they 
be wood, plaster, iron, bricks, or stone. 

10. An architecturad expression may be given to 
cottages by projecting bases and wall plates ; and 
an architectural style may be conveyed by the 
forms of the mouldings in window frames, door 

Eannels, chimney tops, &c., and in general, by the 
nes, angles, and forms of the winoows and roofs. 

11. Every cottage should contain a verandah, 

{)ortico, or entrance porch, contiguous to the entry, 
obby, or hall ; for, a porch, or verandah, shelters 
the entrance from wind, snow, or rain, besides add- 
I ing comfort to the interior. In constructing an open 
portico, or porch, the floor may be paved with tiles, 
or flag stones, and the ceiling, if there are rooms 
above, should be plastered and overlaid with mor- * 
tar, or cement, to keep out the cold. 

12. Verge boards, or wind skews, which are con- 
fined to the gable ends of cottages, for preveutinr 
the wind from displacing the materials of the roo^ 
are more compressive of tneir object, when formed of 
plain mouldmgs, than when they are weakened in 
appearance by childish carvings. 

13. The windows of a cottage, when made large 
and high, with clear glass, give an expression of 
cheerfulness in the interior, particularly when they 
rise nearly, or quite up to the cornices of the 
rooms, and a proper state of ventilation is produ- 
ced. In order to facilitate this, the upper portions 
of the sashes should be made to draw downwards 
from the top. Latticed windows, or those having 
blinds, are cheerful and picturesque, but they are 
sometimes so constructed, as to be ineffectual in 
keeping out wind and rain. Blank windows are 
deceptive objects, at best, and are never resorted to 
as expedients for producing symmetry and effect by 
designers whose taste is governed by the dictates 
of reason. 

14. High and massive chimney tops, in a cofd 
climate like ours, g^ve a cottage an appeaianc* of 
cheerfulness, because they are associated in the ob- 
server's mind with the glowing grates and comfort- 
able firesides within. They should always rise 
boldly out of the roof, so as to ^ive S3rmmetrieal 
effect, and maintain, at the same time, a conspicu- 
ous place. As various kinds of iron stoves, grates, 
and ranges are manufactured, and may be had at a 
moderate cost, the old-fashioned fireplace is gene- 
rally dispensed with, except in certain parts of the 
country, where wood is plentiful, and mineral coal 
is not to be obtained. Besides, a great portion of 
the heat generated in a fireplace is absoroed by the 
mason work, and is wasted in the open air. If a 
fireplace be adopted at all, it should be formed in 
an mterior wall and in a central part of the build- 
ing. And in no case^ t/ it can be avoided, should a 
door way, opening into a room, be near to, nor on 
the same side of the apartment with the fireplace, or 
stove ; for it is well established, that, a door situa- 
ted so as to open hard by a fireplace, destroys, in a 
great measure, the comfort of the room. 

15. The kitchen, which is a most important ap- 
pendage to every farm house, should be large, hign, 
well lighted and ventilated, and should be placed 
near by, but not under, nor directly adjoining the 
dining room ; nor should it be placed under, or con- 
tiguous to any other part of the main body of the 
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house, where the inmates would be annoyed by ita 
heat, or fumes. The kitchen floor should be cov- 
ered with fire-proof materials, as metal, bricks, tiles, 
or stone. The kitchen, or wood cellar, should alno 
be provided with a brick oven, and a pump and 
sink, with proper drains for conveying on the wash. 

16. One or more pantries are requisite in every 
cottage, and should there be but one only, that 
would be most convenient between the dining room 
and kitchen. 

17. To every farm house, one or more cellars are 
indispensable, which should be kept dry, cool, and 
well ventilated in hot weather, and warm and se- 
cure from frost when it is cold. The walls should 
he well pointed with mortar, and during mild and 
warm weather, the windows should be left open, 
and protected by wire-cloth skreens from the inva- 
sion of vermin, or rats. 

18. Bed rooms should be entered independently 
of each other from a common passa^, and when 
separate, especially when reached by a stair 
case, are conducive to health and habits of cleanli- 
ness. In all cases, they should be well ventilated, 
and if this cannot be effected by external windows 
and doors, sliding windows, concealed by curtains 
within, may be constructed in the partitions, or in- 
terior walls. 



YANKEE FARMING.— No. 5. 

Good people all ofoveiy nrt, 
Give ear onto my song ; 
And if yoa And It wondroaa short, 
It caoBot hold you long. 

Hie Nine- Acre Meadow. ^-li was the first week 
in July, and the ruddy dawn was just beginning to 
streak the light clouds that lay floating in the east- 
em horizon, when Mr. Doolittle and his eon Wil- 
liam, each bearing a scythe, let down the two mid- 
dle bars of a set of five, which mounted guard over 
one of his meadows: then thrusting tnemselves 
through the opening, tney stood bolt upright amidst 
the tall grass, waving before a gentle western 
breeze, ready ripe for the harvest. This meadow 
had been in grass from time immemorial, and was 
the pride of my good neighbor's heart. It embra- 
ced about nine acres, and was most admirably cared 
for, in a manner which I may speak of hereafter. 
Suffice it to say for the present, that its average 
yield was from two to two and a half tons per acre, 
which, when people wanted to get on what they 
termed the " soft side" of Uncle Sim, they modestly 
stretched to three tons. 

Ihe Mowing Bee,— Upon the principle that 
"many hands make light work," Uncle Sim always 

fot up a " mowing bee" when he cut this meadow, 
y inviting some half dozen or more of his neigh- 
bors to assist him. No one had yet made his ap- 
pearance ; so by way of preparation, and to try his 
BCjrthe, Mr. Doolittle put in and cut down a few 
rods of a comer of the meadow ; then pausing, set the 
upper end of the snath on the ground, took a hand- 
ful of grass, wiped the blade clean, then with a 
lonff, flat scythe stone, which hung twisted into his 
leathern girdle, proceeded leisurely to whet off 
the wire edge. This nearly finished, he began an 
advisory discourse to his son. 

Uncle Sim Ttaehes William how to Mow, — " Now, 
Billy, my boy, tho' I sez it, myself, 'taint <old 



foxes like me that wants tutors ;' howsomedever, 
* him as thinks he knows most sometimes knows 
least f so of all livin' things beware of consate ; 
consate swallows a man up afore he knows it, like 
a snake does a frog : then there is nothin' on him 
left 'cept a big buncn in his belly. Wal, as I was 
sayin', tho I sez it myself, nobody can lam you 
better about mowin' than I, Simeon Doolittle; and as 
you was seventeen year old last April, and have 
now fi;ot to be e'en a'most as bi^ as your daddy, its 
time for you to be a man and take your lead in the 
gang among the best on 'em. I've gin two skiilin' 
extra to get yon a first-rate scythe, which is a good 
deal o' money ye must know, these hard times ; but 
Simeon Doolittle don't mind that for one of his own 
flesh and blood. Folks can say what they like 
about him ; all is, he b'lieves in one thing, and that 
is, give a boy good tools and show him how to use 
'em." " When that's done," he added, lowering his 
voice conJKdentially, and pausing a moment in his 
scythe-sharpening, while he touched the tip of his 
nose with the end of his whet stone, — " show him 
how to keep 'em in order. Heh, Billy ? Wal, my 
boy, this it ain't likely ye can ollous do to-day ; so 
if things don*t go right, say nothin,' but come to me 
kind o' careless ; for vou know 'it's a bad workman 
that quarrels with his tools,' and I'll give your 
scythe a rub myself ] then if it don't shave the hair 
off the grass as easy as a pig's bristles come arter 
scaldin', I'll say there's no gumption in whetstones at 
mowin' time. And, BUly, my ooy, 1 say agin, mind 
what I telled ye so often last summer, when ye fint 
begun mowin'. Stand up to your work like a man, 
as if ye warn't afraid on't 3 and don't g^o stoopin' 
down like, as if ye had predetarmined to oreak your 
back : nor poke your head and arms out like a crane 
a looKin' for polly wogs in the mud, tirin' yoursejlf 
e'en a'most to death afore hadf a day's work is done. 
No sir, my boy ; this is the way to do it smooth and 
easy. Stand up straight, and as ye pint in with the 
scythe, bend your knees a little, and as the blade 
comes round, move the right foot gradually for- 
'ard, rollin' your body in the hip-sockets like a 
well-greased hinge ; now slightly bend your back, 
and as you are pintin' out, bring up the left foot and 
so go on ; and that's the hull seo-et 0' easy mowin*. 
Pve swung the scythe from day-break to dusk, all 
day long, week in and week out, doin' nothin' 
else ; and foUowin' my own advice, it never tired 
Simeon Doolittle yit." 

Assembling of the Neighboring Mowers and Re* 
marks thereupon. — " If here ain't Major GoodeD, 
now, jest comin' over the hill — ^if I could only drive 
oxen as well as him. Wal, he can't out-beat me 
mowin', so there's some comfort in that idee. He 
keeps up an even swath, but then it ain't so wide 
as mine by jest 'leven inches. Howsomdever, as I 
was sayin' a little pot never held so much as a big 
kittle, so don't thinlc, Billy, that I'm a blamin' on 
him ; he does as much as any other man o' his 
inches, and more too in drtimmin'. If there ainH 
Jemes Jones, nephew of the Squire. What a spry 
feller he is ; jest leaped that 'ere brook e'en a'most 
a rod wide, at a single jump. He's ollous talkin' 
ehimics, geoloeics, rotation a* crops, and science o* 
breedin'. Wal, there's nothin' agin his mowin', 
tho I wish he wam't quite so book lamed ; he and 
the Saigeant is forever ai|^n' together about some 
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thin' nobody knows nothin* aboat, 'cept them- 
selres.'^ " Hello,'' says Uncle Sim, as I leaped the 
bars behind his back, and hearing my name men- 
tioned, I took the liberty of smartly slanping him 
on the shoulder, " you nere ?" ** Wal, I was jest 
fiayin'," — Nerer mind what you were saying ] for 
like yourself, I can now and then quote a proverb ; 
" listeners you know never hear anything good of 
themselves." *^ But it wasn't that, ^eogeant." No, 
aaid I, you're no backbiter; so go on, and let us 
have the rest of your remarks. *^ Wal, I was a 
sayin', beggin' pardon o' your presence, that you 
and Jemes Jones, who I'm glad is here now, are 
amazin' snry, and smart mowers, if you warn't quite 
80 bookisn." Oh, as to that matter, said I, there's 
Joe Watkins, moving lazily along the road here, 
who can scarce read at all, so you may have him to 
balance the account. <* Yes, he is a lazy feller to 
walk, and not very bright in the upper story, 
nother, that's sartin : but somehow or other, Sar- 
ramt, you, nor nobody else mows round him, 
bright or cloudy. It is marvelous what a simple 
critter he is ; and yet, if anybody ever cut a little 
too close to my heels for comfort, it is that 'ere 
same dummy, Joe Watkins. If there ain't Capting 
Truck, and that 'ere great big nigger, Cesar, he 
brought all the way from old Virgmny with .him, 
cause he is sich a good cook and sailor. He'd a 
better took him to Africa to settle, I guess. Wal, 
he beats all our folks a cradlin', thaf s a fact ; and 
I'll acknowledge when we mowed together afore, 
his swath was an inch and a quarter wider than 
mine; but then he lops in and doesn't pint out 
clean, which is some loss in a hay crop, and makes 
the meadow look kinder ragged arter it's raked 
over. As for the Capting, I never see him swing 
a scythe in my life ; but if he mows equal to that 
'ere big gobbler, he sold me last winter, then he'll 
be the first man that ever oiit-mowed me. That 
Tom turkey, Sargeant, is a little the greatest feller 
I ever had in my yard ; and sich lots o' chickens 
as we^ve got ! 6ut here's all seven on us now, be- 
sides Bill ; and as the sun will soon be up, and I 
know by them yaller, streaky clouds in the east, 
it's goin' to be ncry hot, we'd better set in ; so who 
says for finishin' the nine-acre lot of Simeon Doo- 
little^s by dinner time % But afore we begin, men, 
jest hear me. I'm not one o' fhem that wants his 
grass cut so very short as some does. It's an old 
sayin' I know, * that an inch at the bottom is worth 
two at the top.' Wal, now, accordin' to my no- 
tion, that depends on circumstances. >Tis all very 
well when the grass isn't yet ripe; but I don't 
believe in cuttin' unripe grass. 1 wait ollous till it 
begins to shed its flowers, and is not only done 

frowin', but the bottom o' the grass has got kinder 
ard. That's the best time for cuttin' accordin' to 
my experience and my father's afore me ; and then 
an inch at the top is worth two times two at the 
bottom. Cut the ffrass even — leave the dry part 
to shade the grouna» to rot, and to manure the crop 
another year, that's the way to suit me." 

We dommtnce Operations, — As this appeared 
sound doctrine to the rest of us, and no one having 
anything to say against it, Uncle Sim commenced 
at once with a stroke that showed he was no 
boaster, while one after another all rapidly fol- 
lowed his lead, Bill bringing up the rear m a style 



worth}^ of his gifted sire and instructor. Nothing 
in particular occurred till six o'clock, when Aunt 
Nanby blew the horn for breakfast. This over, 
away we went to work again, all hangine back a 
little when Bill led, in order to favor nim; but 
when Uncle Sim, or the strong, long-armed Cesar 
headed the gang, we made the grass all Imoke 
again. 

l%e Morning Lunch, — The day had not belied 
Uncle Sim's prediction, for, by ten o'clock, it proved 
excessively hot. This, with the rapid rate at which 
we had worked, began to tell upon our exhausting 
frames * when right glad were we to espy the gen- 
tle Molly — her pretty face well shaded by a lai^^e 
sun bonnet — ^trippine down the meadow, bearing 
on either arm a good-sized basket, which she de- 
posited at the foot of a large old oak, that threw its 
wide, thick branches for many a jard around, form- 
ing a grateful shade under which to repose and 
take our lunch. 

**Come, neighbors," said Uncle Sim, throwing 
down his scyme, '* < an empty bag don't stand up 
straight :' no more does an empty stomach. We've 
put tne best part o' the grass now where it'll soon 
make hay, so turn too, and let's take a bite to freshen 
up agin." 

We did not wait for a second summons ; but in* 
stantly followed Mr. Doolittle's example, and were 
all soon seated under the old oak. The lunch c<»- 
sisted of sweetened dough nuts and cheese, bread 
and butter, and thin slices of cold ham, all nicely 
cooked and prepared by Aunt Nabby herself, 
in a manner that few could equal, and none excel. 
The drinks were various and such as we had been 
indulging in all the morning ; for we had found it 
thirsty work, and the perspiration flowed out of «s 
like water. 

Uncle Sim took a long sip from a large, square, 
black case bottle, and as he set it down, smacked 
his lips, and ga^ an approving wink to Captain 
Truck, declaring " there was nothin' like 'lasses 
and water, stirred up with jest cider brandy enough 
of his own partikerler distillin' to cool the ^roal, 
and make an old feller, like him, feel^ kinder spiy 
when it touched the bottom o' his stomach." To 
this. Captain Truck gave au assenting nod ; but 
tasting from a stout, brown, earthen mug, into 
which he had most assiduousljr been pouring va- 
rious liquids, *'he was of opinion, as he had so 
often had his fill o/ molasses in the West-India 
trade, that part of Uncle Sim's mixture was all die 
better for being first boiled over into good old * New 
England.' With plenty of this to grease his log, 
he could give any man on the ground a knot the 
start headway in mowing, and run him hull down 
afore meridian." Major Goodell ^' considered no- 
thin' tightened him up like sweetened milk and 
water, spiced with a spoonful of ginger to keep from 
gittin' gripped by the cholic." Cesar waited till the 
Captain had got through, and then received from 
his hand a second edition of the brown -mug mix- 
ture, which he fpilped down with undisguised sat* 
isfaction, declanng that '^ Massa Captin' wam't no 
possum, no how, and could go it with a fit a leetle 
Detter than raal old Varginny." Joe Watkins re- 
fused Uncle Sim's profmd black bottle, and to hie 
repeated invitation to "help himself — ^take sum- 
thin' good now, that'll make ye strong," he 
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briefly replied, '' since 6ienin' the temperance pledge, 
it was good enough for him to drink with the Sar- 
geant/^ He then came over to our side, where 
Molly had taken good care to place Bill. Each 
one of our party now took a large Japan tum- 
bleri which he filled from a three-gallon stone jug, 
of iiksh cold water, sweetening with brown sugar to 
his liking, and then addin? a little sharp vinegar. 
This, Mr. Jones and myself, from several years^ ex- 
perience, recommended as the next best thing, after 
lemonade, we had ever tried to quench a burning 
thirst. 

Fifteen minutes having been devoted to the 
lunch, up we all jumped, with renewed vigor, de- 
fying the increasing heat, and away we went at the 
grass again. At noon, precisely. Aunt Nabby ap- 
peared on the verandah, in front of the old house, 
and blew the horn for dinner ; but there still being 
a small patch to cut, a simultaneous shout arose 
from all save Uncle Sim and Bill, of *^ let us finish 
the meadow before eating again.'' No objection 
being made, our scjrthes swung in the air like the 
rapid flashing of swords from the scabbards of a 
troop of cavalry, and in less than another half 
hour, the nine-acre task was finished. 

The Dinner. — This was capital, consisting of 
the nicest of bread, both brown and white ; bsuced 
pork and beans : fried ham and eggs ; fresh roast 
Deef; and boiled mutton ] with bountiful dishes of 
new potatoes, ^een peas, squash, and beets, topped 
off with a delicious minute pudding. 

Aunt Nabbv and Molly waited upon the table, 
anticipated all our wants, and seemed highly 
g^tined at the rapid disappearance of their well- 
cooked dishes. - In discussing among us what was 
the best meat for hard-workine men, the Captain 
went in strongly for the roast beef and boiled mut- 
ton, pretty bluntly adding, that fried eggs were very 
Sood, but as for the salt ham that accompanied 
lem, the day and the work wtre already tnirsty 
enough without eating that to increase it ; and as for 
fat pork, it was fit for neither Jew nor Christian in 
hot weather, nor cold either, as to that matter, if 
a man could get an3rthing else. In this opinion, 
however, his humble follower, Cesar, did not seem 
to coincide ; for, sitting by himself at a side table, 
he had not only made a marvellous inroad into a 
considerable pot of baked beans— that he seemed 
neatly to relish, swimming as they did in fat — but 
Sad also shaved slice after slice from the bountiful 
pork piece, which, since the Captain's remark, 
tearing he might lose entirely, he transferred bodily to 
his plate, and soon made away with in cubic-inch* 
chunks, to the great wonderment of our obstreper- 
ous ship master. 

I7u Nooning. — Dinner over, Uncle Sim conclu- 
ded, that as the grass lay so thick upon the ground, 
it would be a good hour and a half yet before dry 
enough for raking, we might therefore spend the 
time in a ^* nooning." So each proceeded to ac- 
commodate himself for a nap, according to his own 
fancy. The Captain hauled down from the beam 
overhead a horse blanket, and takine a coil of rope 
for a pillow, stretched himself at full length in the 
verandah. Uncle Sim, after proff*ering a Buffalo 
lobe to us all round, which was declin^, took an 
old saddle for his head piece, and joined the Cap- 
tain. The Major interlocked the fingers of his 



two hands over his breast, and sittine down with 
his back and head bolt uprieht, near Mr. Doolittle, 
was almost instantly fast aiueep. Joe couched up- 
on the bare floor, and laid his arm across his old hat, 
with his head on top of that ; while Cesar, bare- 
headed, stretched himself on the ground, flat on 
his back, right in the face of the scorching sun. 
Uncle Sim regarded the black for a moment, with 
his cocked eye askant, then dryly remarked, * WaJ, 
Mister Coal Tar, it's all very well your head ain't 
taller, to-day, or it would soon be meltin' hot," and 
joined in a concert of snoring with the Captain. 

As for Mr. Jones, Bill, and myself, we adjourn- 
ed to the shade of the old oak, took up sufficient 
half-wilted grass to make each a good bed, on 
which we couched, and set ourselves to studying 
glimpses of the clear, deep blue sky, which we 
causht opening now and then between the slight 
rusuing of the thick-canopied leaves. 

Ye gods, what a bed ! And is there anything 
equal to it 1 The hot sun and the fatigue which 
makes rest so delicious ; the quenched thirst ; the 
satisfied appetite ; the fragrant hay, with its elastic 
yielding to the slightest pressure of the body ; the 
grateful shade, and the balmy air — all tend to make 
Other occupations may have superior 
enjoyments, but if so, I know them not, nor do I 
desire ta Give me those of the industrious, intel- 
ligent, and independent farmer, the world may have 
aU else of which it can boast. 

Sergeant Telteue. 

■ ' • 

Raising of Cabbage and Turnip Seed. — The 
great object in raising cabbage or turnip seed, is to 
place the plants where there will be no danger 6f 
being impregnated with the farina of any other of 
the cabbage or turnip tribe. A few good plants of 
one variety, should be selected and plant^ in the 
spring, in an open spot, by themselves, where they 
may run to seed. No more than one sort, let it lie 
remembered, can be safely grown in the same gar- 
den. 



Improved Method of Making Charcoal. — A 
mode of manufacturing this substance, in France^ 
is to fill all the interstices in the heap of wood to 
be charred, with dry, powdered charcoal; then 
cover the whole mass with earth or sods, and bum 
it the usual way. By this means, much of the ac- 
cess of air is prevented, and a saving of ten per 
cent., in volume, as well as weight, of charcoal will 
be gained over the ordinary modes. 



How TO Manage a Kicking Cow. — Take a 
piece of rope about two feet in length, and tie, or 
splice, the two ends together so as to form a loop. 
Double up, by heeding, the fore leg of the milk- 
ing side of the cow and slip the loop over her knee. 
By this means, she will necessarily have to stand 
on three legs and will not be able to kick. 

» — 

How TO Preserve Eggs. — ^Take 8 quarts of 
unslacked lime, it lb. of common salt, 2 ounces of 
cream tartar ; mix in water so as to bear an ecg 
with its top just above the surface; pour the 
mixture into a water-tight cask containing the 
eggs, and they will keep sound and good for two 
years. 
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THE NORMAN HORSE. 

Thb following is a. portrait of theNonnan horse, 
LtmiS'Phiiippe, the properly of Mr. R. B. How- 
kmd, of Union Sjirings, Cayura county, N. Y. He 
was foaled on the 15tb of July, 1843, is of a beau- 
tiful dapple grey, stands upwards of fifteen hands 
high, weighs about 1,200 lbs., is reasonably quick 
on foot, and of great substance and enduiance. He 
was bred from the imported stock of Mr. Edward 
Harris, of Moorestown, N. J., a history and descrip- 
tion of which, together with a portrait of Diligenct, 
1h« sire of Louis-Philippe, may be found at page 
S09, of the third yolume of the Agriculturist. 

When Mr. Howland was in f>ance, he often 
rode aitei the Norman horsei in the stage coaches 
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of that country, and witnessed their performances 
on the farm, and was favorably impressed with 
their great strength, hardiness, and endurance, 
couplea with sufficient activity for all the purposeB 
of the farm and the road. He informs us, that he 
has frequently seen a team of five of these horses 
hitched to the great lumbering French diligenct, 
which, with its luggage and passengers, would 
weigh at least five tons ; and this, they would take 
along the road with ease, at the average rate of 
seven miles an hour. It is true that the roads are 
well Mc Adam! zed, and n! course, hard, and 
smooth ; but for a team of horses to draw an aver- 
age weight of one ton each, at the rate of se»en 
miles, or more, an hour, without distress or even ap- 



Thk Horsi:— Loris- 

narent fatigue, to the end of a stage of fifteen miles, 
is a great performance, and they must be superior 
animals that can do it. 

The origin of the Norman draft horse is of great 
antiquity; hut the more modern Norman is said to 
have been improved and made the superior animal 
he now is, by a cross with the Andalusian, intro- 
duced into France through the Netherlands mon 
after the occupancy of that country by the Span- 
iards in 16 — . We are informed that they are now 
Utempting a still further improvement, by a cross 
with the etout English hunter. 

The Norman horee is the origin of the French 
Canadian. Here, however, he ts somewhat redu- 
ced in size, owing to bis scanty fare and the severity 
of the climate. Bat he has gained, we think, in 
fleeiness and hardinesa, while he has lost nothing 
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in endurance and that indomitable energy, whicti 
enables him to do more, perhaps, on the same food, 
than any other breed of farm stock in North 
America. 

We commend Mr. Howland's purchase to the at- 
tention of the fanners of his district, ^b well caleti- 
lated to get a superior breed of hardy, strong, docile 
draft horses and roadsters. 



BoTATioH OF Crops in Itilt. — Id the vale of 
Lorento, in the vicinity of Mount Vesuvius, the ro- 
tation of crops is as loUows :— 1, Indian com: X, 
wheat, followed by heans, which ripen in March ot 
the third year; 3, cotton; 4, wheat, followed hy 
cloverj 5, melons, followed by French beans. 
Thus, in five years, producing eight crops. 
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HOW TO CLEAN SILVER PLATE. 

WxLL-KEFT silver plate Beldom requires more 
than to be washed every time it is used, with 
a swab, or soft brush, in strong soap suds. Soft 
soap is best. \ Rinse the article in clean, soft, hot 
water, and wipe dry, while hot, with a linen towel, 
after which, it must be well rubbed with soft ^oat 
skin. If it has become dull and greasy looking, 
after washing and wiping, clean it well with a 
piece of flannel, wet with spirit, or common whis- 
ky, dipped in powdered chalk, or whiting. Let 
this dry, and then rub it off with a soft, dry brush, 
taking care to clear it out of the engraved lines, and 
then polish with soft leather. 

The insides of coffee and tea pots must be scoured 
frequently with wood ashes and soap suds. Forks 
and spoons should be cleaned daily with dry whit- 
ing only. The stains made upon these, by boiled 
eggs, can easily be removed by rubbing the spots, 
with table salt, while wet, after washing in warm 
water. The black ^ots upon castors, saltcellars, 
&c., may be taken on by rubbing them with flannel 
wet with spirits of hartshorn, and dipped in pow- 
dered magnesia ; when dry, rub off with a brush 
and leather. 

Silver filij;ree, and frosted ornaments, that have 
become tarnished, and are too delicate to be cleaned 
in the common way, should be soaked for a few 
minutes in one part spirits of hartshorn to two parts 
water ; then ruobed very gently with a soft leather, 
afterwards dipping them in hot water and drying 
them with a cambric handkerchief. £. S. 

Etitawah. 

HOW TO MAKE DOUGH NUTS. 

Your friend *' Reviewer," expresses so feelingly 
his disffust for ^^ badly-fried nut cakes,^ one would 
think mem almost as disagreeable as *^ dried cab- 
bage leaves." Although we Pennsylvanians never 
eat " dough nuts," as we call them, except in win- 
ter, while I think of it^ I will give you my recipe 
for making them, and it will be ready for use when 
the time arrives for wanting them. If " Reviewer" 
does not think it too presumptuous for me to send 
it, or any such, to your " land o' cakes," we shall 
be g^lad to have nim come to our cottage next 
Christmas and partake of them. 

Recipe. — ^Take 3 pints of sweet milk, Ik lbs. 
butter, 6 well-beaten eggs, 1 tea-cupful of good 
yeast, 1 1 lbs. clean brown sugar, and spice to your 
taste. Warm the milk and mix it with the eggs ; 
then stir in the flour, which should also be warm- 
ed ; heat the butter and pour it over the doueh, 
hissing Aof, and work it well in; then add tne 
yeast (brewers' yeast is best, and can always be got 
in winter), and work the mass until the hands come 
out dean. Set it to rise in a warm place; and 
when light enough, have ready a broad, shallow 
boiler, half filled with boiling lard ; cut off from the 
dough, pieces about an inch and a half each way, 
in a lozenge, or diamond shape, and drop them into 
the lard. When of a light brown, and puffed out 
on both sides, thev are done ; take them out with a 
ftkimmer ; drain them on a colander ; remove diem 
to broad dishes, and sprinkle them, while hot, with 



pulverized loaf sugar. Pure lard will not bubble 
when boilinflr hot, and must be tried by throwing 
into it a small piece of the dough ; when, if at the 
boiling point, bubbles will instantly form around 
it. £. S. 

' 1^ ■ 

EARLY RISING. 

A FEW dayB ago, I found in an old common* 
place book, an amusing account of the domestie 
nabits of the roval family, and nobles of the court 
of Henry II. of France, from which I send you tlie 
following extract and free translation, as giving a 
curious picture of the division of time in the twe&th 
and thirteenth centuries, and making a good com- 
ment on my oft-repeated homilies on the advantar 
ges of early rising, at that day not thought vulgar, 
and fit only for farmers : — 

*' LeT«r A olsq, diner A iwnf, 
Souper i einq, OQHotaer 4 mux, 
TUt virre mob noiuDte et neufl" 

To ilie at fire and dina at nine. 
To f ap at ftTo and aloep at nine, 
WUl make one liTe to ninety-nine. 

Upon this, the old Enj^lish proverbial jingle is an 
im]Movement, as promising better things to early 
risers than old age alone. 

" Kertf to bed, and early to riw, 
WUTmaaEe a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.'' 

£. S. 



How TO RxMovi» Rust from Finelt-Polishkd 
Stskjl. — ^Rub the spots with any kind of soft ani- 
mal fat, and lay the articles by, wrapped in thick 
paper for two or three days ; then, alter cleaning 
off^the grease with a piece of soft flannel, rub the 
spots well with powdered rotten stone and sweet 
oil, after which, tne polish may be restored by rub- 
bing with powdered emery on a soft leather ; and 
the process may be finished with finely-powdered 
^aik, or magnesia. 



To Maxe ▲ Pleasant Cosmktic Soap. — Shave 
a quarter of a pound of old Castile, or ^m-oil soap 
into soft, hot water enough to cover it ; boil and 
stir it Quite smooth ; turn it into an earthen bowl, 
and, while hot, stir in enough Indian com or bean 
meal, to make a thick paste : add an ounce of oil 
of almonds, and some oil of lavender) rose, or other 
agreeable perfume ; cover it closely in small China 
toilet boxes, or jars, and put one on every wash- 
stand. 



To Make Cold Cream. — Melt in an earthen 
pipkin, over a very gentle heat, a quarter of an 
ounce of white wax, and as much spermaceti ; add^ 
while hot, an ounce of the oil of sweet almonds ; 
pour it into a bowl, and stir it until it becomes 
smooth and quite cold, adding gradually, drop by 
drop, a large table*spoonful of distilled rose or 
lavender water. This is particularly good for the 
hands, rendering the skin soft and pliant. 

To Destroy Flies. — Mix in a saucer, a table- 
spoonful of cream, half as much ground black pep- 
per, and a tea-spoonful of brown sugar. This wul 
attract and kill flies without danger of poisoning 
children. £. S. 
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AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY— No. 3. 

Boys, in my last letter I told you that the essen- 
tial constituents of the atmosphere were oxygen, 
nitrogen, carbonic acid, ammonia, and watery vapor. 
These were all particularly described, except the 
last, and this I told you was a compound of oxy- 

fen and hydrogen, tne two gases that form water, 
[ydrogen derives its name from two Greek words 
which si>rnify generator of vnUer. It is sixteen 
times lighter tnan oxygen, and fourteen times 
lighter than atmospheric air, and on this account it 
is often used for charging air balloons. These, 
when filled with hydrogen, rise on the same princi- 
ple as smoke in air, a cork in water, or a leaden 
bullet in quicksilver. 

Hydrogen is an inflammable gas, and burns with 
a blue flame, as you may observe in the lower part 
of the blaze of a candle. When ienited, it unites 
with a portion of the oxygen of tne atmosphere, 
and the parts, thus combined, form water. This 
combination is always in the proportion of one part, 
by weight, of hydrogen, with eight parts of oxygen, 
or two to one by volume, and if these two gases 
were united in any other proportion, they would 
not produce water. It will be well for you to re- 
memher, that substance composed of the same ele- 
ments, but in different proportions, often have quite 
different, and sometimes quite opposite characters. 
The following is an instance of tnis sort : — Sugar 
and starch, although diflerin^ widely in their ap* 
pearance and general properties, are composed of 
precisely the same ingredients; namely, oxygen, 
nydrogen^ and carbon ] and the only difference is, 
that starch contains about one tenth less of hydro- 
gen and oxygen, than sugar. 

When hydrogen is burned, the water produced is 
chemically pure ; but it is never thus found in na- 
ture. You Know that water has the power of dis- 
solving common salt, and many other substances, 
when Drought in contact with them } and as there 
are always soluble substances in the soil, the water 
of springs and brooks mvst bold sonje of them in 
solution ; conseouently, the water of every spring, 
or rivulet, *will ne inmienced by the soluble ingre- 
dients contained in the earth where it is looked. 
But, you will now ask, is the water which falls 
from the clouds, chemically pure '? Rain water is, 
indeed, much purer than spring water, and on this 
account, it has a more insipid taste ; yet it is not 
chemically pure. You recollect I told you, when 
speaking of the ammonia of the atmosphere, that it 
was very soluble in water ; therefore, it is always 
present in rain water. Carbonic acid is also 
brought from the air by every shower, as well as a 
portion of the air itself. You perceive, then, that 
water is capable of dissolving the ingredients of the 
air, as well as those of the soil, and you will here- 
after learn in what manner vegetable existence is 
benefited by this solvent action. You are aware 
that spring and well water is sometimes said to be 
hard ; that is, when it will not form a lather, or 
mde^ with soap. This is owing to its containine a 
portion of sulphate of lime (plaster of Pans), 
which it has extracted from the earth, and which 



forms, with soap, an insoluble chemical compound. 
Another peculiarity of water, is, that it sometimes 
forms incrustations, such as you may have observ- 
ed on the inner surface of tea-kettles, which have 
been some time in use. This is formed chiefly by 
carbonate of lime (carbonic acid and lime combin- 
ed), and ma^ be accounted for as follows : — The 
more carbonic acid water contains, the greater 
quantity of carbonate of lime it will dissolve. 
When water is heated, carbonic acid is driven from 
it, and consequently, the carbonate of lime, which 
was held in solution by this acid, falls to the bot- 
tom, and adheres to the vessel, forming in time, a 
thick scale, of crust. 

You are now sufllciently acquainted with the 
chemical properties of water. I will, however, 
while on this subject, explain a few more properties 
belonging to it, as matters of curiosity, and as use- 
ful additions to your stock of general knowledge. 

Steam, produced from water, by heat, Alls a space 
about 1,700 times greater than the water from which 
it was formed, and is about half as heavy as the same 
volume, or bulk of air. This wonclerrul expansion 
has been taken advantage of for jropelling mr^- 
chinery, and you may form some idea ot its mighty 
force, from its power of setting steaiiiboats, loco- 
motives, &c., in motion. 

Water, at the level of the sea, boils when raised 
to the temperature of 212*^, and in an open vessel, 
no additional heat can raise its temperature above 
this point, (a) When passing into a easeous state 
(that is, steam or vapor), it absorbs a Tar^e portion 
of heat, which remains in the vapor until it is again 
condensed into water. You may have noticed, that, 
when the ground is covered with snow, the air al- 
ways feels chilly, although the sun may shine very 
pleasantly. This chilliness is caused by the ab- 
sorption of heat while the snow is melting and 
evaporating \ and in like manner, heat is absorbed 
and given out by all other substances, when pass- 
ing from one state, or condition, to another. This 
flreneral property of bodies may be thus explained : 
when a oody i$ passing from a denser (thicker), to a 
rarer (thinner), stale^ heat is absorbed ; and when 
passirkg from a rarer to a denser statep heat is cvolfh 
ed (given out). The reason why the weather 
moderates during a snow storm, is, because the heat 
contained in the vapor is liberated, and given to the 
air, when the vapor condenses into snow. This 
principle also proves (what every sensible and ob- 
serving person is well aware of), that there is more 
economy in using dry wood, than green, for fuel. 
The latter ueuaily contains nearly one third its 
weight of water, which, while the wood is burning, 
must be converted into steam. A cord of greoi 
wood is estimated to contain, generally, about 170 
gallons of water; therefore, when burned in this 
state, as much heat is lost — absolutely lost — aa 
would be carried aivay in the steam from the same 
quantity of water, if it were boiled away in kettles ! 

Were it not for this heat-absorbing power of va- 
por the warmth of summer would be insupportable, 
and every change of atmospheric temperature 
would be a source of misery. The following ex- 
planation will convince you of the truthfulness of 
this assertion. You know that, when ether, or al- 
I cohol, is dropped on the hand, a sensation of cold 
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is felt 3 this is because they evaporate very rapidly^ 
and (in passing to a rarer state), abstract heat from 
the skin. If the evaporation were slower, just as 
much heat would be carried away, though we 
should not, of course, feel it so sensibly. Now, 
during warm weather, or when we are neated by 
exercise, perspiration flows freely from every pore, 
and as this is constantly evaporating, it takes the 
syper-abundant heat from the system, and thus we 
are enabled to endure even a very high temperature 
with but slight inconvenience. 

Another remarkable fact connected with this sub- 
ject, will close this communication. It is a law of 
nature, applicable to all matter, that bodies are ex- 
panded oy heat, and contracted when cooling. 
When the air of a room is heated by a lire, that por- 
tion which is highest, will always be found to be 
the warmest, the heated air rising in consequence 
of being made light by expansion. The same is 
true of water, which is always found to be lightest 
nearest the surface. Now the question presents 
itself : Wky u not ice first formed at the bottom 7 
The reason is, because an AH- wise Creator has 
otherwise ordainoJ. Nature has been closely in- 
terrogated by chemist", and on this point they in- 
form us that water, when approaching the freezing 
point (32® above zero, of Fahrenheirs thermome- 
ter), condenses until within seven or eight degrees, 
or at 39° or 40® above zero, and here the conden- 
sation ceases, and expansion follows until the tem- 
perature descends to the freezing point. That 
portion of water, therefore, which nrst reaches the 
freezing point, is rarer and lighter than that w^hich 
is not so cold, and consequently will rise to the sur- 
face. Here, then, we have an exception to the law 
of nature just mentioned, and for a very wise rea- 
son . {b) If it were otherwise, ice would then form 
first at the bottom, and in large collections of water, 
more would be frozen in the winter, than could be 
thawed in the summer. Our lakes and rivers 
would be changed to solid ice, and soon "the face 
of nature would be transformed into a frozen chaos." 
Thus science is continually unfolding additional 
evidences of the agency of Omnipotence in the con- 
trivance and regulation of all the mechanism of 
matter; and when scrutinizing the machinery of 
pature, and admiring the wonderful skill displayed 
in all its parts, we should never lose sight of the 
Supreme Architect ^f all. J. McKinstry. 

Chreenport, N. Y., MayXst, 1848. 

(a) In removing the pressure or weight of the 
atmosphere, by producing a vacuum, or ascending 
high hills or mountains, water will boil at a some- 
what lower temperature than 212°. Thus, on the 
Peak of Tenerifle, water boils at 192®, and at the 
top of Mont Blanc it boils at 183®. 

(b) Our correspondent has probably forgotten to 
tell us that there are other exceptions to mis law, 
as it is a well-known fact that iron, antimony, and 
bismuth expand in passing from a fluid to a solid, 
or crystallizable state, as well as water (ice). These 
three metals, after being melted, expand instead of 
contracting, in becoming solid. Hence, a piece of 
cast iron, thrown on tne surface of melted iron, 
will float, showing, that, it is- more expanded, or 
lighter, in the solid than in the fluid state. This is 
a useful property of iron ; for, in consequence of 



it, when it is cast in a mould, its expansion makes 
it fill the mould, and receives an exact impression, 
while other metals, which contract in becoming 
solid, do not take the form of the mould so com- 
pletely. Antimony, from having the same proper- 
ty, is used to form part of the alloy of which 
printers* types are made. If gold and silver had 
the same property, in this respect, coin might be 
made more readily than at present, by casting ; but 
these metals contract in becoming solid, and there- 
fore, would not take a distinct impression from the 
mould, which effect it is necessary to produce by 
means of a stamp or die. 

ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS, No. a 

A GOOD horse story was told to me a short time 
ago, by a gentleman who was an eye-witness of the 
occurrence, which, if we will not call it an efibrt 
of reason^ was at least one of memory of not a very 
common kind. 

A man in the western part of the state of Ohio, 
purchased a remarkably fine horse from a person 
who lived about thirty miles from his residence, 
and rode him to his future home, where he lived an 
easy and a happy life — turned out into rich pasture 
when not wanted for use. The only service re- 
(juired of him, being to carry his kind master daily 
in his rides around the neighborhood. In short, no 
horse could be more fondled and caressed, nor do 
less to earn a livelihood. 

When he had lived there about six years, he was 
one day feeding near the house, cropping the rich 
grass and curvetting in the fullness of animal 
spirits, when his master observed that he stopped 
suddenly, and stood perfectly still for several 
minutes, looking as if he was debating some impor- 
tant question in his own mind. He then, as sud- 
denly pricked up his ears, raised his tail," and started 
ofl* at a brisk trot on the road leading to his former 
residence. As he did not return, he was followed 
and easily traced to his old home, where he had 
safely arrived, and taken possession of his former 
quarters in the stable, seemingly much pleased wiUi 
the whole adventure. 

Eutawah. E. S. 

Comparison of Speed. — A French Scientific 
Journal states that the ordinary rate per. second, of 
a man walking, is 4 feet ; of a good norse in har- 
ness, 12 feet ; of a reindeer, in a sledge on the ioi, 
16 feet ; of an English race horse, 43 feet ; of a 
hare, 88 feet; of a ffood sailing ship, 14 feet 3 of 
the wind, 82 feet; of sound, 1,130; of a twenty- 
four-pounder cannon ball, 1,000 feet; and of air, 
in re-filling a vacuum, 13,000 feet. 

Influence of Climate on the Longevity of 
Plants. — It is an interesting fact, perhaps not 
known to all, that some trees and plants, cultivated 
as annuals in one country, become biennial, or pe- 
rennial in another. For instance, the tree cotton 
{Gossypium arboreum), in the West Indies, con- 
tinues for five or six years ; whereas, in our south- 
ern states it is only an annual. In a similar man- 
ner, the castor-bean plant {Ricinus communis), with* 
in the tropics, attains the size of a tree, or shrub, 12 
or 15 feet in height, of several years' standing, but 
with us endures only for a few months. 
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FOREIGN AQRIOULTURAL NEW8, 

t Br the arrival of the Steamer Cambria, we are in 
leceipt of our foreign journals to the 29th of April. 

Marksts.— j2«Ae«, more enquiry. Cotton, a iitill 
further depreMi'on of ^d, per lb. FUntr, Grain^ and 
Rice, a small advance. JVaval Stores, dull. Tubae- 
€o, brisk. Wool, steady. 

Money continues at a low rate, but can only be had 
on the best security. 

Tke Weather was rather unpromising, being cold 
and wet. 

Guano Destructive to the Wire Worm.-^Amoxknt 
the communications lately sent to the Council of the 
Royal Agricultural Association, was one from Mr. 
Dickinson, on the application of volatile alkali, as it 
exists in guano, for the extirpation of the wire worm. 

Uusuff*$ Reaping Machine, — ^Mr. Hossey, of Balti- 
more, has requested that his reaping machine may be 
subjected to tiial, in England, under the orders of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, which request has been 
granted. 

How to Fix the Ammonia in Urine^^The best 
way of fixing ammonia in urine, is said to be by the 
vse of crude Epsom salts (sulphate of magnesia) ; its 
action is to throw down the triple compound of phos- 
phates of lime and magnesia, while the sulphate of am- 
monia remains in the solution. 

Cause of the Gapes in Poultry, — The cause of this 
disease is stated to be the use of filthy, sour diet, and 
drinking from dirty puddle water, infected with pu- 
trid decaying substances. The symptoms are gaping, 
eoughinc, and sneezing, dullness and inactivity, ruf' 
fled feathers, and loss of appetite. 

J>rew Work on Farming. — It is stated in the Gar- 
deners' Chronicle that upwards of twenty of the best 
agricultural and scientific writers of the day are en- 
gaged, each in his own department, in writing a 
complete treatise on farming, to be commenced in 
monthly parts, sometime in the comius autumn. 

Spanish Hen^ ^8* *^ advertised for sale in Lon- 
don at 6s. per dozen. The hens, by which they were 
laid, were imported last autumn from Andalusia. 
They are represented as beautifully speckled, and 
much superior to the Spanish black hens, being un- 
equalled as layers, both in the size and number of the 

eggs- 
Remedy for the Potato Disease, — ^Dr. Klotzsch, of 

Germany, it is stated, has succeeded in preserving 
potato plants from disease by the peculiar method de- 
i>cribed below. He attempts to show that, as the 
potato is cultivated for its tubers, there is a great loss 
of nutrient matter if it be allowed to form flowers and 
fruit; and he concludes, that if this be prevented, the 
■atrient matter will be sent in the direction of the 
ttibers and roots, and thus the plant will be strength- 
ened and enabled to resist disease. He propoees, 
therefore, when the plants are ft>om 6 to 9 inches 
above ground, to pinch off the ends of the stem and 
branches for half an inch only downwajds from the 
point, and to repeat this four weeks later. In the ex- 
periments already made by him, in which the alter- 
nate rows ^Bvere treated in this way, the result was, 
that the rows not so treated were straggling and sickly, 
and had scabby tubers liable to rot ; while the rows so 
treated were bushy, luxuriant, dark-green, with very 
numerous tubers, clean, and free from all disease 
whatever. 

EUerman^s Deodorizing Liquid. — Mr. Tower, of 
Weald Hall, lately called the attention of the Council 
of the English Agricultural Society, to the good effects 
he had found to arise from the use of the deodorizing 
liquid of Mr. Ellerman, the component parts of which, 
according to the analysis he submitted to the council, 
could not, he thought, but render the use of this pre- 



paration valuable as jm agricultural as well as a de- 
odorizing agent. 

Mr. Ellerman*s fluid, it will be recollected, is very 
eflScacious as a means of destroying the odor of night 
soil, and other similar substances. It possesses, also, 
this advantage, that, while it neutralizes the odor so 
as to admit of the soil being[ removed, at anytime, 
without creatine a nuisance, it does not in any degree 
interfere with the eflScacy of such matters as manures. 
On the contrary, it rather tends to increase the fer- 
tilizing quality. It is also stated that this fluid pos- 
sesses a greater power than any agent invented for 
destroying the smell of fecal matter, and leaving in 
the end only a slisht acid odor. 

Chicken Hatcning in Egypt.—U is well known 
that there are immense numbers of double ovens for 
hatching chickens, both in Upper and Lower Egypt* 
called in Arabic makhmals. The number of these 
establishments has been estimated to be 104 ; whole 
number of eggs used, 26,204,500; number of egn 
spoiled, 8,785,527 ; and the number of eggs hatched, 
17,418,973. It is stated that each makhmat receives 
about 150,000 eggs during the time it continues open; 
say two or three months in the year, one quarter, or 
one third of which generally fail. One chicken is 
usually given for every two eg^ received. 

The eggs are first heated in the Juwer oven to a 
temperature of about 106^, for the first 10 days, and 
then for 11 days more in the upper oven, from which 
the fire has been removed ; on the 2l8t day, the chick- 
ens come out. During the time of incubation the 
mouths of the ovens are kept well closed. 

Exhihition of the Society eentrale d^horticuUure^ 
heretofore Societt RoyaU — The annual show of this 
society was held at Paris on the 23d of March and 
three days following, at the grand gallery of the Lux- 
embourg Palace, under any but auspicious circum- 
stances. For at the very moment I was looking at 
the flowers, some thousands of persons were congre- 
gated in the gardens of the Luxembourg, almost close 
under the gallery, shouting the ■* Marseillaise" ; but 
all this is now looked for as a matter of course, and no 
one thinks anything about it; even on Wednesday 
and Thursday, in the height of the revolution, all 
the theatres and places of amusement were as much 
crowded as at any other time. — Paris Correspondent. 

Common Salt as a Manure. — Mr. J. B. Lawes, of 
Rothamstead, expresses his full belief, in the Garden- 
ers' Chronicle, that salt can never be a substitute for 
the constituents ammonia and phosphoric acid ; that 
no soil exporting corn and meat can be restored to 
fertility without the application of these two sub- 
stances; that much of the money now expended in 
purchasing salt for agricultural purposes * would be 
more profitably employed in procuring ammonia and 
phosphates; that salt, although apparently essential 
in the animal economy, and perhaps in that of plants 
also, is exported from a farm in such small quantities 
that many soils will, under an ordinary systezr. of 
cultivation, never requiie its direct application, and 
others will do so seldom, and to a small extent only. 

Interesting Physiological Fact in Relation to the 
Composition of the Horse. — By comparing the blood 
extracted from the diflferent breeds of horses, it has 
been proved by the French chemists that their com- 
position is naturally different; that from the thorough 
breeds, when exposed to natural decomposition, ex- 
hibits less serosity, or serum, than that of other 
breeds, and consequently the solid, or coagulated parts 
is in greater proportion ; it contains also saline sub- 
stances in greater abundance, and of a different qual- 
ity. This blood, too, exposed to the air, retains its 
fluidity longer than any other, and does not give out a 
1 fetid odor lilce that of other horses. — rxchange Paper, 
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Removai.. — A. B. Allen & Co. have removed from 
No. 187 Water Street, to the two buildings adjoining 
above, Nos. 189 and 191, where they will be happy to 
see their friends and customers as usual. Their ware- 
house is now double the size it was before, beii^ 44 
feet wide, 70 feet long, and five stories high. It is 
stocked with the largest and most complete assortment 
of Agricultural Implements, and Field and Garden 
Seeds, ever yet offered to the public. 

Time of Hoi^dino the Show of the New York 
State Ao. Socibtt Changed. — We are requested 
to state that the next show of this society will be held 
at Buffalo ou Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, the 
5th, 6th, and 7th of September. Further notices, em- 
bracing the conditions of the show, will seasonably 
be given. 

State of Veoetatiow ur New York. — On the 
25th of April, the apple and pear were in full blow, 
and the European linden was just bursting its leaves. 
May 1st, the elm i i leaf, the lilac in flower, and the 
Paulownia nearl ready to open its buds. May 12th, 
the horse chestnut and paper mulberry in flower, the 
ailantus, locust, and sycamore unfolding their leaves, 
and the pear nearly out of bloom. On the 20th, the 
blossoms of the apple h'^d quite disappe'ared. 

Orange County Mii.k and Butter Company. 
—We would call the attention of our citv subscribers 
to a milk and butter depot, lately established at the 
corner of Reade and Washington streets. Pure milk 
and choice butter is punctually furnished directly from 
the best dairies of the several counties, through which 
the New York and Erie Railroad passes. Price of 
milk delivered to customers, 5 cents a quart, or 4 
cents at the depot. 

Thr Thousand-and-one Nights ; translated and 
arranged expressly for Family Reading, with explan- 
atory notes, b^ E. W. Lane. To be illustrated by 600 
Beautiful Designs on Wood. New York : Harper and 
Brothers. Price 25 cents a number. This suberb 
edition of the " Arabian Nights' Entertainment," is 
in course of publication and will be comprised 
in two volumes of twelve parts, each containing 
96 duodecimo pages. ^ We heartily rejoice at 
the re-appearance of this enchanting book of magic 
rings, wonderful lamps, flying horses, genii, afrites, 
and other creatures ojf fancy, m so cheap and attrac- 
tive a form. One of the peculiar and most interesting 
features of this new transkuion, is the introduction, 
by way of notes, of many short tales and anecdotes, 
which form an integral portion of the original work, 
but which have been omitted, for the most part, by 
all previous translators. These annotations and anec- 
dotes form of themselves an invaluable auxiliary, as 
illustrating many oriental customs and modes of 
thought. 

Symptoms of Disease. — A white fur on the 
tongue attends a fever or inflammation ; yellowness on 
the tongue shows a disease of the liver, and is com- 
mon to billions and typhus fevers. A tongue vividly 
red on the tip and edges, or down the centre, or over 
the whole surface, arises from an inflammation of the 
muctu membrane of the stomach or bowels. A white 
▼elvety tongue exhibits mental^ disease. A tongue 
red at the tip, turning brown, is the symptom of a 
typhus state. — Exchange paper. 

A Fruitful Apple Tree. — Mr. Samue) C. Cor- 
win, of Phelps, Ontario county, has an apple tree 
(ffreening), which bore 70 bushels the past year. Of 
the 70 bushels 65 were good merchantable apples. 
This may be considered ** rather steep'' by some of 
our readers, but we are assured the statement is cot- 
rtct^-JSxehange Paper, 



An Illustrated History of the Hat, from the 
Earliest Ages to the Present Time. By John N. Genin, 
Hatter, 214 Broadway, New York. Truly, this is an 
age of wonders, and to the genius and versatility of 
man there seems no end. In this amusing and ex- 
ceedingly curious little work, the author shows him- 
self equally aufait as an artisan, a litterateur, an an* 
tiquary, and a fashionable provider for the <' externals 
of the head^" if not for the brains. The performance 
is decidedly a '* feather in his cap,** and we trust that 
the public, in testimony of his success, will be ready 
to evince, that he is no *< man of straw.'* 

*' The Moral Centre of the Intbllbctitax. 
World."— Mr John Doyle, the most polite, courteous, 
and obliging bookseller, 146 Nassau st. N. Y., whose 
place of DDsiness is not inappropriately designated by 
himself under the name at the head of this notice, has 
iust issued a full and carefully-prepared Catalogue of 
nis large and extensive collection of ancient and mod- 
ern books, new and second hand, treating on every 
department of literature, science, and art. 

Grapjbs and Wine.— An interesting little work of 
166 pages, has lately been published by C. S. Francis 
& Co., 252 Broadway, N. Y., entitled *< A Visit to the 
Principal Vineyards of Spain and France ; giving a 
Minute Account of the Different Methods pursued in 
the Cultivation of the Vine and the Manufacture of 
Wine, with a Catalogue of the Difibrent Varieties of 
Grape, fcc., ke." By James Busby, Esq. Price, 31 i 
cents. 

Le Doyen's Dibtrfbctino, or Deodorizing Fluid. 
— ^This invention consists in neutralizing the nox- 
ious substances, containing sulphuretted hydrogen and 
sulphuret of ammonium, which are the prevailing re- 
sults of the decomposition of animal and vegetable 
matter. It is successfully employed in depriving nieht 
soil of its offensive effluvia, and rendering it applicable 
as manure, without injury to public health, or to the 
individuals en^ed in handling it It has also been 
used for purifying; hospitals and sick rooms, as a 
means of neutralizing the odor arising from fecal mat- 
ter, or putridity, and for removing the bad smell from 
water closets, sesspools, steerages of passenger ships, 
bilge water, inc., fcc. See Mvertisement, at page 
198, of the present number. 

Beef Law in Massachusetts. — All beef cattle, 
except bulls, sold in market b^ weight, shall, when 
slaughtered, be prepared for weighing in the foUowing 
manner :-— The legs shall be taken off at the knee and 
gambrel joint ; the skin shall be taken from all other 
parts of the animal ; the head shall be taken off* at the 
second joint of the neck ; the entrails tak^i out, and 
all the fat of the same be taken off" and weighed as 
rough tallow, and every other part of the animal, est* 
cepting the hide and rough tallow (the udder of cows 
excepted), shall be weighed. 

All beef sh^ be weiehed upon the first week day 
succeeding that on which it may be slaughtered. 

The Stubbornxst Animal or tkx World.-^A 
crowd, who had gathered about a tavern door, was busy 
in discussing what animal, of all others, is the most 
contrary. Some contended that the mule is, some a 
hog, and others a yoke of oxen. A Dutchman, who 
had very gravely listened to the conversation, gave his 
experience as follows :~« Der mule, der hoc, und der 
ox," said he, <* ish vary stuppom, poot der hen ish 
der stuppornest animal in der worldt. I had von und 
I vanted to hatch zom chiggen. I made von fine leetle 
nest, und boot him in it, und she gits up und runs 
avay. I den makes anoder shmall nest, und boots him 
on dat, und she runs avay agin. I den makes von nice 
leetle pox, und boots it all over der hen ; und for all 
der trouble mit I have, fen I beeped unter der leetle 
poxj der hen vas shettin' standin'." 
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Review or the market. 

PMCXX CURRXNT IN NIW YOBR, MAT 17, 1848. 

ASHES, Pots, per lOOIbs. 

pearli, do. 

BALE ROPE, lb. 

BARK, Quercitron, ton, 

BEANS, White, bosh. 

BEESWAX, Am. Yellow lb. 

BOLT ROPE, .do. 

BO NES , groTind, biuh. 

B RIST LEa, American,.... lb. 

BUTTER, Table do. 

Shipplnc, ■ .do. 

CANDLES, Hould, TUlow, do. 

Sperm, • «..do. 

Stearic, do. 

CHEESE, do. 

COAL, Anthracite. 9006 Ibc. 

CORDAGE, American, lb. 

COTTON, do. 

COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp,.... yard, 

FEATHERS, lb. 

FLAX, American, ....■ do. 

FLOUR, Northern, Soathera and Weet*rn bbl. 

Fancy, • do. 

Richmond City Mills, do. 

Bnclcwheat, do. 

Rye, do. 

GRAIN— Wheat, Western, baih. 

Soothem do. 

Rye, do. 

Com, Northern, do. 

Sottthem, do. 

Barley, do. 

Oats, Northern, do. 

Bomhem, .• do. 

GUANO, do. 

HAY.inlHiies, 100 lbs. 

U^MP, Russia, clean, ton. 985 OO 

American, water-rolled, • . . do. 

American, dew-rotted, do. 140 00 

HIDES, Dry Southern, do. 

HOPS, lb. 

HORNS 100. 

LEAD, pig. do. 

Pines for Pampe, dbo lb. 

MEAL, Cora, bbl. 

Corn hhd. 

MOLASSES, New Orleans, gal. 

MUSTARD, American, lb. 

NAVAL STORES— Tar bbl. 

Pilch, do 

Rosin, do. 

Turpen ti ne, - do. 

Spirits Turpentine, Southern, giU. 

OIIi, Linseed, American, do. 

<>i8lor, do. 

Lard do. 

OIL CAKE» , 100 lbs. 

PEAS, Field, busli. 

Black eyed, 2 do do. 

PLASTER OP PARIS,.... ton. 

Ground, in bbU., .... .of 300 lbs. 

PRO ViSiONS— Beef, Mestv bbl. 

PriuKv • do. 

Stnok* t, lb. 

Rounds, in pickle,, .do. 

Pork, Mess, bbl. 

Prime, * do. 

Lard lb. 

Baeon sides. Smoked do. 

In pickle, do. 

Hams, Smoked, do. 

Pickled, do. 

fflionlders, Smoked, do. 

Pickled do. 

RIQB. 100 lbs. 

SALT, «ack. 

Common, •». bush. 

SEEDS— Clover, ■ lb. 

Timothy, bush. 

Flax, clean. do. 

rough, do. 

SODA, Ash, cont*g 80 per oent. soda,... .lb. 

Sulphate Soda, ground, do. 

SUGAR, New Orleans, do. 

SUMAC, American, ton, 

TALLOW lb. 

TOBACCO, do. 

WHiSKKY, American, gal. 

WOOLS, ftixony, lb. 

Merino., • do. 

Half blood do. 

Common do... •• 
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NEW YORK RSTAXL P&OVMIOIT HARSET. 

AfMtt.— Beef flrom 6 to 19 cents per lb. ; Veal, 4 to 9 cents. •, 
Mutton 7 to 9 CCS. ; Lamb, 10 to 12 cts. ; Ham and Bacon, 10 to 
12 cts. ; Pork, 8 to 10 cu. : Tonng Pigs, f 1 to $1.35 each. 

Ftth, ^— Shad from 13 to 87 cts. each ; Poggiee, 12 to 18 eta. 
per dozen ; Mackerel, 6 to 10 cte. each : Cod 2 to 3 cts. oer lb. ; 
Halibut, 6 to 6 ett. ; Salmon, 30 cU. ; Lobsters, 6 cts. ; Oysteis, 
60 eu. to ^1 per hundred ; Clams, 26 to 50 cts. 

PauUfftrnd JE^m:^.— Tuikeja ftom 91.75 to $2.50 eaeb : Ducks, 
{1 to tl. 37 per pair ; Chie^eas, 75 cts. tot 1. 76 per pair ; Plgeoos, 
91.26 to il.60 per doien ; Ecgs, 10 to 12 cts. per dos. 
^ Deny Pnodiicte.— Butter from 18 to 2i cis. per lb. ; Cheese. 
9 to 19 cts: Cheese Cakes, 7 for U eenU; Milk 3 to 5 cts. per 
quart ' 

/e«, 96 cents per 100 lbs. 

Fruit and Aii/<.— Spitzenberg Apples (French) from $9 to $8 
per bbl. : R. I Greenings, |2 to 92-35 ; Newtown Pippins, 93 to 
84.60 ; Rozbnry Russets, 92 to $3.50. ; Apples In small quantities^ 
12 to 37 cents per half peck ; Cranberries hma 98 to 910 per bbl., 
or 75 cents per half peck ; Green Carnints, 8 to 10 cts. per quart ; 
Strawberries none In mnrkrt: Oranges, 525 to 76 cte. per doxen ; 
Lemons, 18 to 31 cents; P.n.- .^pplee, IS lu 87 cts. each ; Bananas^ 
35 to 60 cents per dnccn^ Hickory Nuu, $3 per barrel; Pea- 
nuts, f 1.26 to f 1 38 per bnsliel. 

VegeUMt*.— Carter and ilUnn Potatoes from 88 cts. to 91 
per bushel ; Flesh-eolorcii do, 60 to 63 oenu. ; New Potatoes, 
(southern), 92.60 per MH.; Sweet Potatoes, 91 to 81.19 per 
bushel ; Onioos (red), 83 cents per bushel : do (yellowJLi 1 ; New 
Onions and Leeks 8 to 10 cts. per doien ; Pamifps and Tumipe, 03^ 
per biuhel; Shelled Green Peas (southeni), 76 cts. per half 
peck : Squashes (sonthernX 96 cents each ; Aspaisgus, 12 to 37 
ct«. per bunch ; Water Cresses, 6 to 13 ceaU per half peck ; Rim- 
barb, 76 cents to $1.25 per dozen ; Artichokes, 10 cenu each ; 
Rtidishes. 6 to 12 eeats per doaea ; LeltuL«> 25 ui 60 cents per 
dosen; Spinach and other Pot Herbs, $1. to 91.12 per bbl. 

Rkmakxs.— Bosioess Isgenerally steady and quiet, with little 
change since our last Flour and Flrovisiona are giving way a 
trifle. 

7%r Weathtr le very fii^srable fbr the growing crops, which aio 
looking remarkably well the country over. 

To CoRaBspoRDBNT8.>-Communications have been received 
from Calvin Coulter, Jr., Beviewer, R. L. Allen, and Cuto. 

Review of the Tran*€tctum9 of the t^grieultitruf Bodetiee rf 
Maeeaekutetts^ for 1847, has been unavoidably omitted this 
month. 

Who ufdM Cineinnatut .'— C. C. Jr., of Orange, N. J.— Your 
history of this individual is altogether too long for Insertfoii in 
our columns. The substance of what you say is expressed la 
the following words : — Cincinnalus was a Roman Of low extrac- 
tion, who, as he was plowing his fields, was infomied that the 
senate had appointed him dictator. He left his lands with regret 
and hastened to join his countrymen^ who were cluiely besieged 
by the VoUci and iEqui, whom he conquered, and retumeu to 
Rome in triumph. Shortly afterwards, he gave up his oflSce and 
returned to the plow ; but In his 80th year,he was again summoned 
as Dictator; and. after a series of successes, he resigned the ab- 
•olnte power he ^ad enjoyed, nobly disregarding the rewards that 
were offered him, about 460 years before Christ. 

JUmarko on the Agricultural Hietcry of Primitive Katione 
of the E<tet.—C. C. Jr Would require more space than our 
journal will adult. 



Caetration ^ Pigi.—L,, of Tarrytown, N. Y. Definite and 1 
isfactory diieciinns fur performing this operation cannot conve- 
niently be given in this journal, neither do we deem it necessary, 
as there are almost always to be found, in every district, persons 
practically acquainted with this branch of veterinary surgery, 
who may be consulted or employed. For ftarther laformation on 
this subject, see Youatt's Treatise on the Pig. 

Strangulaled Hernia in Pigs.— L. The case you name of tbo 
protrusion of the Intestines after castrating your pig, was probably 
the result of strangulated hernia, which existed jbelbre the opera- 
tion was perform^. A proper course to pursue, in such cases, 
is to elevate the iiosterlors of the animal, on a fbnce, or some 
other object, with the fore feet resting on the ground, or floor, 
which will cause the Intestines to fall back, by the laws of grav- 
ity, into the body again, when the inclpion, or rupture, may be 
sUtched with thread, or metallic pins. By remaluliig in this no- 
sitJon a few houn>, a union of the flesh will take place, alter 
which he may bo released, and on being kept quiet for a week, 
or ten days, he willgenendly recover. 

BovA* Department^Breakf(ut-T«ble Convereatien.-^. C. Jr. 
Much obliged. Full fbr the present Let us hear from you pri- 
vately. 

Acxhowlbdoxbhts.— Proceedings and Supplement of the 
State Agricultural Society of South Carolina ; also the Premium 
LUt of Ihe Yates County AgricuUnral Society for iu Annual Fair 
to be held at Penn Yan, on the 39th and 30th of September next ; 
with a Lilt of the Officers, Committees, &c., to which arc added 
the Constitution, Rules, and Regulations of the society. 
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ADTERTI6EKB1CTS. 



ARTIFICIAL MANURES, &0. 

ATV7ATER'S AMERICAN COMPOUND OF MANURES* 
compoa c d offenUixiitg materiala, and Udewigned fur irowlni sar- 
di'B vegeiabtos, f*nlt trees, vines, and oruainental flowen or 
plants ^ every desoriptioa, as well as for aeaeral crape. The 
qnHitdty required per acre, will vary from 30 to JM) bushels, ae- 
cordlag to the conrilUon of the land to which It Is applied. Price, 
40 cents per bushel. 

BOMMER'S FERTILIZING POWDER, long lieen celebrated 
in France for caltlvating rarden vesetables of all kind*, green- 
house pianu, flowerit wall* fralt, field crops. Ice. Ac Quantity 
requisite per acre, from 13 to 18 bushels, to be sown broadcHst on 
the surface and hoed or harrowed in. Price i6 per cask of 496 lbs. 

KAOENnUSCH ft CO.'S GERMINATING COMPOUND, 
designed for nurserymeq, borticulturlsts, and flurmers, for hasten* 
tng the germination uf seeds ; iilso» to be applied, in the form of a 
wenk solution in watering valuable and aelicaie plants. Price, 
50 cents per pound. 

LE DOYEN'S PATENT DEODORIZING, OR DISINFECT- 
ING FLUID, designed for destroying putrid smells arising either 
fhHD animal or vegetable decomposition ; alitor for immediately 
piirifVing sick rooms, water closets, sesspools, steerages of passen- 
ger ships, bilge water, Ice., lie. : but mainly for destroying the 
Ador of night soil and eonverting it Into a fertilising compound ap- 
phcable as nianure. Quantity required to deodorize a comm«»n 
privy, for three or four month*, flroin two to five gallons. FHee, 
60 c«nts per gallon. For sale by 

A. B. ALLEN & CO., 189 and 191 Water street. 



IMPROVED STOCK FOR SALE. 

THE Subscriber will take orders and execute them in the best 
pnssiltle manner, for 

Dnrbain, Hereford, Devon, nnd Aynhire Cattle. Prices flrom 
^dO lu S300 each, aeeording to age ajid quality. 

Saxon. Merino, Southdown, Leicester, and Cotsw<rfd Sheep. 
Prioes from 910 to f 100 each. 

China, Sussex, Berkshire, and Lincoln Ptgs. The laUer are of 
recent importation, color wnlte, and very large. Price per |«ir, 
at 3 months old, caged'and delivered oe ship board, for the flrst- 
three-mentioned brMds, 120; fw the LInenlits, fSO. 

All orders must be accompanied with the cash. 

SAMUEL ALLEN, 180 Water street, N. T. 

FINE WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 

THE subscriberf take this method to inform their friends and 
the public, ttiat t^ey have received, by late arrivals from Europe, 
a iMrve invoice of FINE W A rCHE8, consisting of CHRONOME- 
TERS, DUPLEX, LEVER, and HORIZONTAL ESCAPE- 
MENTS, togeiher with a few WATCHES of an CBlfa«ly DIF- 
FERENT CONSTRUCTION (hnu any that have ever been 
offered for sale in thiH country. 

In recommending the above-named WATCHES to the public, 
the subscribers hazard nothing in saying that, without any ex- 
ception, thej are the finest siid roost perfect pieces of mechanism 
ever manufactnied. The ptfformaoce of tliose thc7 have already 
sold in Ibis city has equaled their moxt sanguine expectations. 

In connection with tne above, they have a larse assortment of 
WATCHES OF EVERY VARIETY, STYLETAND PRICE, to- 
gether with an extensive a»K>rlment of JEWELRY, SILVER 
WARE, COUNTING-HOUSE CLOCKS, Sec. For sale at prices 
which cannot fell to prove acceptable to the purchaser. 

SAMUEL If AMMONDIb CO , 
Importers and Kepnlrris of Watches, 

m8c* 44 Merohanis' Exchange, William at. N Y . 

A COMPANION TO THIS AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 

Ooaprislng original Designs of Country Residenees, adapted to 
ti^e Taste and Circumstances of the Merchant, the Fknner, and 
the Mechanic. By an Association of Prnctical Architects. 
The object of this Publication Is to introduce ORIGINAL 
0ESIGN8 of Cnntrp Stat*, adapted to the varied tastes and cir- 
cumstances of an American Population— (h>m the ele^nt Villa, 
to the simple Cottagb. and plain Farm-Housx ; fh>ui Planters* 
Mansions to Viliuge Domicils. In a word, every variety of Rural 
Residences will be euibmced, in order to meet the views of every 
person desiring a Country Iloose. la respect to ntvle, cost, ar- 
rangement, finish, <£«., ntiliiy will never be sacriflceo. Economy 
In the outlay, with an appropriate style, will always be kept In 
view. The requisite details, specifications, plans, and directtons, 
with a careful and reliable estimate of the co«t, will accompaoy 
each design. 1'hese are essential feaiares of a Praetieal Work — 
and no labor will be spared in ihelr preparation. 

Published Monthly— Price 25 cenu each number ; or five Nos. 
for One Dollar. 
Address (post paid) C. M. SAXTON, 905 Broadway, New York, 

Office of the Ameritan JIgriemltmriot, 

" HCRN SHAVINGS. 

BORN SHAVINGS for sale at two cents per lb. They are 
' more fertilixlng than b<ine dust. 

A. B. ALLEN 9t CO., 191 Water.slraet, N. T. 



AMERICAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM-* 

PANY. 

Ofiee No 40 Waa SlreO, N 7. 

LIFE INSURANCE, upon the plan adrpted by this Company, 
js founded upon the principle of cctUribMtUn in* the shape of an> 
nnal premiums to a common fund, proportioned to the amount 
insured, out of which the Company pay a stipAiated sum on the 
death of the assured to the persod for whose benefit the insur- 
ance Is effected. 

After a thorough faivostigatton of the different systems adopted 
in Europe and America, and of the rates of premium charged, 
this company have reduced the premium 25 per cent, payable 
in caah, annuallVi semi-annually, or quarterly, as may be pre- 
ferrad, under a firm conviction that the exigencies pf the Com- 
pany will never exceed and seldom require ens half of th« tM. 
nual premium now charged by the Kngltsh and Amt'rican Com 
panics, which reduction will still leave a large margin for seasons 
of unusual sickness and death among its members— preferring to 
reduce the premlonis at once to an amount mote neariy approxi- 
mating the actual necessities of the Company than to sdopt the 
system of prmtiim nato$ which Is attended with many disadvan- 
tages. 

Tho UsadiMg foahirti iff this Company aro— 

1. A gnaiantee capital of 950.000. which together with the ac- 
cumnlaitiig pKmiums Is de em e d aoequale to meet every contin- 
gency. 

2. A rodueHon In the rates of premiumn— payable afinually 
semi-annually, or quarterly, as may be preferred. 

3. The assured participate annually in tli« profits. 

4. Insurance may be eflbeted by any married woman upon the 
life of her husband, for her sole use and benefit, Oee from any 
claims of the representatives of her husband, or any of his cvsdi 
tors. 

5. No personal liability of the members beyond the amount of 
their aimual premium or hisuraitce. 

0. Creditors may Insure the lives of their debtors, or debtors 
themselves may insure for the protection of their creditors. 

A praspecins has been Issued (which can be had at the office 
of the Company, or any of lUagienu}, explanatory of the tenns 
and eonditkMis of liisoranee. 

TRUSTEES. 

Ambrose L. Jordan, Samuel Leeds, Norrts Wilcox, 

Cyrus P. Smith, j^nderlck T. Peet, John W. Fitcli, 
George Hall, Caleb Mix, John Dnrrie, 

David Banks, Shennan W. Knevlas, Lewis B. Judson, 

6. S. Silliiiian, Henry Peck, James Piuiderfi>rd, 

George D. Phelps, Eli W. Blake, James E. Englich. 

WUIIs Bristiil, Lucius R. Finch. 

BENJAMIN 81LLIMAN, President. 

NORRIS WILCOX, Vice Presidmi. 

CALEB MIX, T^ecuurer. 

BENJAMIN NOYES, Secretary. 

AMBROSE L. JORDAN, Chavnhm qf Local Board 

Medical Examiners. 

WILLIAM N. BLAKEMAN, M.D.,l»3BleeckerBtreeL 
ALEXANDER B. WHITING. M. D., 848 Broadway. Jit 

STATICNERY, BLANIC-BCCKSy AND WRITING 

PAPER. 

FrMieIn ds iMmtxmtf Bio. 77 Maiden lAn^t H. T. 

MANUFACTURE all kinds of Blank-Books and Stationery 
articles— Diamond-Point Gold Pens— Letter Copying-Presses — 
Manifold Letter- Writers — superior Crokm-Ink, warranted to re 
lain its Jet-black color, which they sell at the very lowest prices. 

We have also on hand every description of Foreign PAPER 
and STATIONERY— Cap, Letter, and Note Papen, Eiivt>Iope«, 
Perforated Board, Bristol Board, Drawing-Pnpers — Copy-Books, 
Pockei-Books, Card-teases, Port-Folios, Scmp- Books— Gold-Pajier 
Tissue-Paper— Chess-Men, BarkgnmnKW-Boards — ^Wax, Wafers, 
Slates, Pencils — Gold and Silver Pencil-Cases — Wriiinr-Desks— 
Work Boxes— auilis— Tin Cash and Deed Boxes— tad ail aitl- 
des kept by Stationers, at remarkably low prices. 

Books suitable for County Clerks and Public Office supplied. 

Printing, Ruling, and Binding executed at the lowest rates. 

{f^ We should be pleased to have a call fWim those requiring 
articles in our line. Orders by mail will receiv*; attention. 

LKWis PEAacis, } FRANCIH & LOUTREL, 

CYRUS H. LouTRKL, ) StotioHerSf 77 Maiden Lane^ N. Y. 
January 1, 1847. Sept.lyr*. 

RCCK SALT. 

THIS Salt Is as hard as alum, and is the best known. It ccmes 
in large lumps, and is the most ewtaJbU and econamtcal kind for 
stock. It may be placed on tlie ground In the open fit-Id where K 
will be exposed for years to tlie wentlier with but liule waste . 
It Lb the best kind to put in a rack, manger or trough, to bs licked 
by horses, cattle, and sheep, as they may desire. By thismaaos 
stock never get an excess, or sufier injury fnou its use. Price •! 
per hundred pounds, for a single barrel, or 76 cents per hundred 
pounds for larger quantities. 

Jan. A.B. ALLEN 4 Ca, l8»Midl91 WaMr sti«el,ir. Y. 
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OR 



POOR MiN'S FRIEND, 



IN THE 



HOURS OF AFFLICTION, PAIN AND SICKNES& 



This Book polnta oat In plain langnue, free ftom Doctors' 
twiBi, the Dlwuee of Men, Women and ChlldiBD, and the laleit 
•nd meet approved means means nted In thelf cnra, and is In- 
tended expressly finr the Beneflt of Families. It also contains 
Deseriptlotts of the MEDICINAL ROOTS AND HERBS of 
^e United States, and how they are to be osed In the cnra of i 
IMsesses. It Is armnfed on a new and simple jplaay by which the ' ' 
preettce of Medicine is rednoed to principles or common sense. 

This ▼aloable work hss gone through many heavy editions, 
■MSt of which wero ehcniated in the Bonthem and Westeni 
States. The present edliitlon Is a levlslon and oonrectkm of tlie 
eflglaal woric, with a good deal of Taloable new matter ad«led by 



the author; It Is printed on flne paper, well bonnd, and enhel' 
liahed with costly engravings. Eiotch copy Is occoropanled with 
the reoommeodauons of some of the most distinguished medieal 
professors snd pnicdtkmers in our country ; much of It Ivslag 
selected from the pniciice of the most celebraied medical 
of Europe and America. 

It contains upward nf nine hundred octavo paces, and Is 
at the low price of THREE DOLLARS. 

BT C. K. SAXVOir, 

Ofiet qf Vu Aiurkun AgriemUmriit, 206 Broadwagi' 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 



Pram the BoMton Mad. 

OuNif s Don BSTio MnDTciNB.— It Is Written In an easy, plain, 
and fiuntliar style, and points out the disesses of men, wonten, 
and children, and the latest and most approved means used In 
their cure. The language and arrangement are so simplified as 
to brlog It within the capactty of those who possess a very limited 
education. The object and design of the author seems to be lo 
lemove ail that technical phrasenlogy which Is uied In Medical 
works generally, and thus stmplllV the practice of that science 
which the head of every family should be acquainted with. It 
is generally recommended to our professional readem as a guide In 
in cases where it Is not deemed necessary to have the services of 
legularly educated practitioners. This book should find a place 
in every family. 

Pfom th» LoniMvitte JovmaL 

This work has been seveml years before the public, and has 
met with the most flattering success. It Is an attempt to tieat of 
diseases, their symptoms, and the approplate remedies, in Ian- 
nage divested of the usual technicalities of the profession ; and 
it we Judge of the merits of the book by the Immense number of 
copies already sold, and the very flattering testimony of medical 
men of the first standing (and among the number, several of the 
most distinguished members of the faculty in our city), It is a 
valuable compendlaa of the modem practice of phytic, and must 



prove a valuable assistant to (hmllles, particularly in 
emergencies, and In all situations where regular pnihaslonnl at 
tendance cannot be comiuanded. 

Prom the New Orleam True .imerican. 

' This is a^work of Family Medicine on the ptan of Dr. EwelL 
It Is the most plaln-wrllteo untechnlcal book of the kind w» have 
met with ; a decided Improvement on both Buchan and Bwell. 
It Is printed In a very superior style, revised from the first e.iition, 
and containing a variety of nsenil Information not hitherto laid 
before the vulgar eye. It treats of the passicns. It has al&o a 
catalogue of medicines, with their properties and dmies, and Che 
diseases and manner In whieh they are treated ; mmiHising a 
synoptical Materia Medica exceedingly usefnl in families, and 
more particularly to captains of vessels and planters, who cannot 
conveniently procure medlcnl advice. It Is an excellent book. 

Prom the New YorkEivprus. 

Guim's DoMKSTic MnDiciRK.— We seldom talce up a book of 
this cla<M, with any favorable prepossessions, for we fear quackery 
and pretension have been at work for the " poor man ', but in 
this work all our prejudices wero conquered. Professional me^ 
as well as others, we see cheerfully recommend this book, which 
has, In lu ample pages, much of the necessary insunctlon to 
ward off or to cure diseases. 



THE CHEAPEST AND MOST VALUABLE BOOK FOR A FARMER EVER PRINTED!!! 



A Complete Guide, both Practical and Scientific, 



FOR TH£ 



MANAGEMENT OF THE FARM, 



AND 



COMPEND OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. 



Qmtainlttg a eonolse and plainly written exposition of every duty 

Strtaining to the cultivation of the earth, the raising of Live 
lock, the mansgement of the Farm, Ice, dtc., on practLcai 
scientific principles. 

BY R. L. ALLEN. 
Besides the varied practical knowledge which this book Imparts, 
and which is indispensable to the pioper management of every 
depnrtnicnt of fljsriculiare, it gives the elements of other informa- 
tion higl)l>' ncce^Hary to a successful former, as History, Geology, 
Chemistry, Botany, Anatomy, Physiology, and Mechanics. These 
brancticjf of knowledge are given as applicable U> agricultural 
pursuit*, nnd when properly understood will aid and assist a 
isrmcr m(i«t esi.entiHlly. In fact a knowledge of these sciences 
is n sure Icey to wealth for any Mricultnrlst. 

This book nlno treats of the Diseases of Horses and Cattle^ 
ihe Shoeing of Uoises, and every thing neeesMry to tlieli manage- 



ment. There Is not. In fiict, a single subject on ihrmlng mntltn, 
that Is not here fhlly explained and set forth at laife. U *gpi^M 
the mode of preparation and the elI«^cts of all kinds of moaores 
— the origin, texture, divisions and description of every variety of 
soils— the economy of sowing, reaping and mowing— mode of 
breeding and nursing all domestic animals — in' fact, we might flU 
a column in describing the contents of this useAil book, and act 
tell one hHlf wh 4 it contains. 

The render en n i't>riii aome Idea of what he is going to buy ftom 
the iMct thru tha ixnik trint> of 800 DippnaBNT SuajaoTi tnipof^ 
tant to a Faftnfr It rnnti«ins 437 pages, and is beantirally 
bounit In cloiii, ^i'l, •^iiit'ilile for li library. Price only One IMlar, 
Fur sale b; C. M 8AXTc)N, 'J05 Broadway, Back Q^e. 

Also for sHle as ahovn, The Ilorie^s Foot, snd How to K*^ep 
it Sound, with Iliuiitratlous. By VVM. MILES, Esq. Prica S5 cia. 
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ADYBRTISBMBNT8. — CONTENTS. 



REMOVAL. 

A. B. ALLBN A: CO., have mnovml flrom Na 187 Water 
■troet, to the large and commodloiu sCoret next above, No. 189 
and 191, where will be fonnd alarge and very completa ataort- 
ment of Agricultural Implements and Seedt of all kinds, for the 
Soathern and Western, as well oa the Northern and Eastern mar* 
kets. 

ACatalocueofthe above, of 100 i»|as. with numerous illoe- 
tratlons, will be seat gmtlt to all who tM^piy for It, post paid. 

New York Agricultural Waiehonsa and Seed Store, 18d and 
191 Water street, New York. A. B. ALLEN & CO. 

SEASONABLE AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

WHEEL BaRROWS, seed planters, weeding plowa, cnltiva- 
tors, hoes, shovels, spades, soyihes; snaths, cradles, grass hooks, 
slekles, horse and hand rakes, hay forks, horse powers, fanning- 
mllla, grain mills, Ao. 

Garden chairs, engines, pumps, syringee, grase shears, border 
•hears, edging knives, budding do. pruning do. also with saw and 
chisel, transplanting trowels, weeding do., weeding forks, Ice. 
A. B. ALLEN & CO., IBIUnd 101 Water street, N. Y. 

F(ELD AND GARPEN S£EDS. 

VE difleront varieties of wheat, rye, buckwheat, and other 

grain. Turnip, beet, caxxut and .cabbaige seed of the kind sulta^ 
le for stock feeding. Lacern, dover. Timothy, orchard snss. 
red ui^ ray grass, oat do. together with a select stock of field 
and Garden Seeds, wholesale and retail, at the New York Agri- 
cnltaral Warehouse and Seed Store, 189 and 191 Water street 

A. B. ALLEN ft CO. 



AFRICAN QUANO. 

A SUPPLY of the above valuable manure Just received and 
for sale at 3 cents per lb. for one ton or more. Lisss than one ton, 
3K cts. per lb. A cargo of Pernviaa Guano is soon expected to 
arrive ftesh (hnn the Ciilnehe Islands. 

A. B. ALLEN ft CO., 180 and 191 Waltr Hreet, N. V. 



LIGHTNING RODS, 

FORMED of copper, or covered iron, with mlmitt directions 
for putting them up. Prices, fhwn SO to 76 cenu psr mudng 
yard. A. B. ALLEN fc CO., 189 and 191 Water st N. Y. 

LEAD PIPES FOR HYDRANTS, PUMPS, «to. 
Of H Inch calibre, weighing Drom 1 lb. 8 ok. to 3 lbs. 8 oa. per yd. 
rtS u ' •• R 1»14 •< 6do« *• 

« g «i " 3 *' 8 *< 8 do 4 " 

(!!/<• M 3it 8 <■ 10 do 8 " 

«1 « " 5-10 " 14 do •♦ 

«»iw • « 6"n '* 17 do 8 * 

«,2 « u iiu u 19 do " 

•<3 « « I0««19 « 87do *• 

1(31^ »< '< S3** 8 " 50do " 

«8 •• " 28" •' 69do •* 

•«8« "^ " 45" " 80 do " 

i«4 •« « 49* ** 90 do ** 

»4 " Water Pips 16 do 14 ** 

. 041 u M « 17do 4 *< 

..5* i« « « 3440 u 

Price of the above idpea fh>m to 7 cents ner lb. 

A. B. ALLBN ft 00., 189 and 191 Water St., N. T. 

" WATER RAMS. 

FOR SALE, Superior Water Bains, Which, if applied to a taige 
or small stream of water where tliere is •im or more fbet flJI, a 

Eortlonof said stream may be forced up, by its own power, to a 
eight of fiO or 100 feet The qoantlty of water raised will vary 
jiiding to the height of the foil, the size of the stream, and 
capacity of the 'ran. Fbr Inslnoe, any one DOBseseisg a 
n g, or ureaB of water, that will diseharfe 8 or 10 (altone per 
minnte, and can stop up the stream by a dam, so as to malm a foil 
of 8 or 10 feet, by means of one of these machines, a constant 
■traam, fhim a half-inch pipe, can be delivered at an elevation of 
8ft feet. Prices flrom $13 to $16— pipe extra. For pricee of lead 
pipe, see advertisement above. 

Tube ParttcWor Notice.— TenoM mailing application for 
these imm% by mail, or otherwise, are requested to name the size 
cif the stream, or euentiry of water running in it per mtn«t«, the 
mmomU of the foil they arrable to produce, the height the water 
is destared to be raised, and the Heiunee It is wbhed to be con- 

^£y' A. B. ALLEN Ic CO., 191 Water street, N. Y. 

FANNING MILLS. 

AGRICULTURAL Merchant)*, and Farmers, are respectAitly 
informed that tlM subscriber keeps constantly on hand a supply 
of five diArear siaee of his celebrated Fanning Milla, which he 
oflbrs for sale on the roost accommodating terms. These Mills 
are made of Ihe best materials, and fiaislied in good style, and 
WHirauted to clean grain as well and as fast as any others now in 

TUNIS £. UBNDRICK90N, 

Jammiea,Long Island. 

A. B. Allen k, Ca, New York, ) 

Wm. T. Teny, Bouthold, \ Agente, 

Samuel W. Young, Orient, > my6t* 
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TSRBES. 

For Single Copies $1 per annUB 

ThreeCoplei 9 *« 

Eight Copies a «< 



THE AMERICAN AORICULTURISr la now In the novnMk 
year of its publication. From its eommenocment it took a higk 
stand ; and haa ever since been considered by the press aul all 
unbiased Judges, as the LEADING PERIODICAL of its claca te 
America. It haa a lane and npldly Increairing ciroulatioi 
throofhout the United States, the Canadas, and other British 
poesessieos, the West Indies, and South America ; and we may 
foarlessly assert, that it has given more reliable information on 
Turai subjecto, and been pernsed with greater geneoU satisfociion, 
than any paper of the kind yet publlahed. 

The Agriculturist trsats of every description of domestic ani- 
roals and poultry ; their charactenstlcs, breeds, the best and the 
worst ; tbelr advantages and disadvantages ; their mode of breed- 
ing, feedloff, and rsanng ; their uses, profits, and managrment 
It treats of all cultivated crops, inclualng fruits, shrubbery, and 
flowers ,- the Iwst seeds, mode of {dantln^ cultivating, gathering, 
and preuaring for markets ; the general principles of vegetation 
and the laws of vegetable life. It describes the princinlee of me- 
chanics as applied to machinery used by formers and |4anters : 
the best machinery atod implements for agriculture, tbelr uaesand 
the particular superiority of some over others, ano their a<lspted< 
ness for particular purposes. It gives the latest improvements in 
tboece implements which roav have been made, and suggests oth- 
ers; tells where they are to be found and the benefits that will 
fuUow from their use. It specifies new objects of cultivation, and 
how they may be better prepared for a profitable market and more 
general use. 

This is the groat design and soope of the AgrieiUtnrist ; and 
these are the paramount objects of interests throughout America. 
No country can ever enjoy solid prosperity unless an enlightened 
system of agriculture is practised among its people, and this can- 
not be done except by the aid of there works which are written 
to teach it Let all aid, then, to spread them broadcast throughout 
the land. It Is the duty of every good eitlxen to do thla— nothing 
equal to It can \te done to benefit the country. 

All editors inserting the above, and forwarding the paper con* 
taining it to the publisher, will be entitled to the Agrieultnriat, 
the current year, without rarther charge. 
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UNITINO OF THE FARMERS' CABINET WITH 
OUR JOUKNAL. 
Thk Fanoen' Cabinet and American Herd Book, 
heretofore so welL edited and published by JoaiAH, 
Tatvh, of Fbilitdelpfaia, has oeen conBoIidated in 
th« American AgncvltQrist, by mutual consent. 
Mr. Tatan, the Tomer proprietor of that paper, 
irill hereafler act as agent foi the AgricultnriBt, and 
fnntish it to his subscribers at One DoSar per an- 
nam. Those leceivini; ihia number of the Agri- 
CDltiirist are solicited to forward the amount o( 
their mibKriation, by mail, or odi«rwi«e, to C. M. 
Saxton, 209 URntdway, New York, oe, if more con- 
venient, to Josi^ Tatum, No. 60 NoHh Fowrth 
etreet, FhiUdelphia. As no pains will be spared to 
render oar paper at practically useful to firhuib 
as possible, it is hoped that this anangement wiU 
be satisfactory to the Bubscribers of the "Cabimxt," 
■mad that they will favor us with their continuance. 



TIME FOR CUTTING WHEAT. 

Thr appearartee, or condition, inditaliiie the 
proper time (or cutting vheat, depends on the V»- 
riely. Thun, when Ine Krain of red wheat can' be 
squeezed between the Uutnb and finger, without 
any moisture being forced from it, cutting may 
always be safely commenced ; for it is never better 
than whett harvested in this state, and if cut later, 
the wheat is seldom so good in qirality j bende^ 
serious tosses are sometimes sustained, in conse- 
qnenoe of high winds when it is allowed to arrive 
^ a riper state. The white varieties should stand 
somewhat longer than the red before they are cut. 

With respect to the color of the straw, as a sign 
of matority, experience hns shown, that, if in a 
healtliy state, the ear generallv ripens before tb« 
straw ; the yeHowness of the ctiaCTand upper parts 
of the straw indicates that the crop is fit to cut; and 
the uniform yellow color of the straw, shows that 
the crop has arrived at matntity, and, if suffered to 
stand in die field, l^e keraels we liable to be shaken 
out by the win^ 

MANAGEMENT OF CHEESE DAIRIES, AND 
MANUFACTURE OF CHEESE. 
Hjtvimi been personally enraged, in I84A, in 
some sixty dairies, which were located in Ihirteea 
towns, and four counties, and more or less in the 
saine manaer tke ^ two years, I have observed a 
marked diSerence in the cuMcity of soils for pro- 
ducing herb^e, under <Snmnt modes of culture, 
and the vatioas conditions and treatment of cows, 
affecting their capacity for milk, both aa rMuds 
quality and quantity. The inoouTenient and im- 
proper fixtures, in many instaaces, for making and 
curing cheese, which are to be found, all U9tte_ in 
convincing me, that any se* of rules for m^tag 
cheese would not be practicable, ever ""- "''* ■""■' 
proficient cheese maker ; because, 
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MANAGEMENT OF CHEESE DAIRIES, AND MANUrACTURE OF CHEESE. 



In the first place, milk is a Teiy sensitive fluid, 
and liable to be yaried in quality by impure water, 
by damp and unyentilated stables, change of diet 
excess of feeding, excitement of temper, irregulw 
milking, willing, &c., which destroy its suscepti- 
bility to produce like practice. 

2d. Cheese, when pressed amd exposed in a 
curing process, is no less sensitive, and equally 
liable to be varied in texture and flavor, by size oi 
cheese, exposure to excess of heat, bad air, &c., 
the effect of which I shall hereafter notice. There 



(which is ffeneraliy done), is best incorporated with 
the milk, oy putting it with twice its quantity of 
warm, new milk from the cow, and add warm water 
to raise its temperature to ninety-eight degrees. 
Stir it till perfectly limpid, add cream to milk, and 
then put in rennet, that -the same stirring may mix 
both at once with the mass. If milk is curdled 
below eighty-four degrees, the cream is more liable 
to work off with the whey. An extreme of heat 
fffUl have a like effed. 

Curdling heat js varied with temperature of the 



are, however, leading principles which form the air, or the liability of the milk to cool after addmg 
basis of operations, and should be closely adhered * rennet. A fine cloth spread over the tub while the 
to in all cases, in the process of manufacturing milk is curdling will prevent the surface from be- 
cheese. Sdt, rennet, heat, andpressftre are the ing cooled by circulation of air. No jarring of the 



principal events used in converting milk into 
cheese, the flavor and texture of which is deter- 
mined by their proportionate use. Their propor- 
tion is varied by different dairymen, according to 
their notions of propriety, as best adapted to their 
fixtures, experience, &c. Hence arise the great 
inequalities in dairies, in the same neighborhood, 
and even in the same darrv rooms may be found as 
many different qualities 01 .cheese as there are of 
fruit in an apple orchard. Some of these are ma- 
tured at an early period, while others- mature later, 
ium! are unsnited to the same market. 

Much of the cheese being contracted for before 
it is made (in the early part of the season), both 
buyer and maker are liaole to be disappointed lA 
the cheese being suited to the market lor which it 
is designed, destroying the confidence of purchasers, 
and injurious to the best interests of the dairymen. 
It is therefore necessary, that makers should have 
ftufScient knowledge of the science to determine 
the result of their practice, which cannot be learned 
from verbal instruction. It is by practical experi- 
ence and close observation only, that the maker can 
learn to adapt his practice to the frequent and ex- 
treme changes to which our climate is subject, va- 
rying the quality of the milk, and materially affect* 
ingdieese m process of curing. 

The evening's and morning's milk is commonly 
used to make one-day's cheese. The evening's 
milk is strained into a tub, or pans, and cooled to 

Srevent souring. This is done by running water 
brougb a vessel set in the milk, or setting* pails 
filled with cold water into the tub, and stirring till 
cool ; but little cream will rise over night. 

The cream is taken from the evening's milk, and 
kept till the evening's and morning's milk are put 
together, and warmed to receive the rennet. Tnis 
is often done by heating a part of evening's milk 
to a temperature that will warm the whole mass. 
Both are objectionable, because the natural affinity 
tohich ia necessary to preserve between the constituent 
parts a perfect coherence is destroyed, by a portion 
ol the milk bein^ overheated. It is better to warm 
the whole mass in a manner that will pi-oduce an 
eouilibrium of heat, which is best done by placing 
the vessel, containing the milk, within a larger ves- 
ael, with two inches under the bottom, and one 
yioi of space at the sides, into which space water 
may be put to cool the milk, and into wnich steam 
amy be let to warm the milk, and scald the curd. 
The more water surrounding the milk, the more 
lnif<»m will be the heat. The cream, if added 



milh, by walking upon a springy floor, or otherwise, 
should be allowed while milk is curdling, as it pre- 
vents a perfect coherence. 

Rennet. — Various opinions exist as to the best 
mode of saving rennet, and that is generally adopted 
which is supposed will curdle the most milk. I 
have no objection to any mode that will preserve 
its strength and flavor, so that it may be smelt 
and tasted with good relish, when put into the 
milk. Any composition not thus kept, I deem un- 
fit for use, as the ooagulator is an eeseotial agent 
in cheesinff the curd, and sure to impart its own 
flavor. The rennet never should be taken from 
the calf, till the excrement shows the animal 
to be in perfect health. It should be emptied of its 
contents, salted, and dried, without scraping or rins- 
ing, and kept dry for one year, when it will be fit 
for use. It should not be allowed to gather damp- 
ness, for its strength will evaporate. To prepare it 
for use, into ten gallons of water (blood warm), put 
ten rennets, chum or rub them often for 24 hours, 
then rub and press them to get the strength, 
stretch, salt, and dry them as before. They will 
gain strength for a second use, and may be used 
when the weather wjll admit of soaking them to 
get the full stren^h^ Make the liquor as salt as 
can be made, strain and settle it, separate it from 
sediment (if any), and it is fit for use. Six lemons, 
two ounces of cloves, two ounces of cinnamon, 
and two ounces of common sage are sometimes 
added to the liquor to preserve its flavor and quicken 
its action. If kept cool, in a stone jar, it will 
keep sweet any length of time desired, and a uni- 
form strength can be secured while it lasts. Stir 
it before dipping off to set milk, take of it enough 
to curdle miik^rm in 40 minutes. Squeeze or rub 
through a rag annotta enough to make the curd a 
cream color, and stir it in with the rennet. When 
milk is curdled so as to appear like a solid, it is 
divided into small particles, to aid the separation of 
the whey from the curd. This is often too speedily 
done, to facilitate the work, but at a sacrifice of 
quality and quantity. 

The three indispensable agents, heat, renn^, and 
pressure, rightly applied, must keep pace with each 
other in effect. The two former operate to sub- 
divide, the latter to aid, cohesion^ by bringing the 
particles of a sameness closer m contact. This 
should be tkiUfuUy and studiously applied in a mild 
way, according to the capacity of the curd, to re- 
ceive it. The less friction in working the curd the 
less waste. U he at is raised too fast, or cocamenced 
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while the curd is too young, the effeet of the rennet 
trili he checked, and decomposition will not be com- 
plete, and will result in a leaky cheese. 

This often happens when steamers are used in 
small dairies. Heat may be raised in scalding to 
keep face with rennet ; ii rennet is quick) heat may 
be raised quick, if slowf heAt must he raised slow 
and held longer. Scalding heat may be carried 
from 96^ to 104®, acconling to the cheese and temp- 
e'ratttre to which the cheese is exposed. During 
the process of scalding^ the whey and curd should 
be kept in motion, to prevent the curd from settling 



with great labor and waste, from fnction. 

When the curd is looked, so that it feels elastic 
tod will squeak when chewed with the front teeth, 
H is senarated from the whey to receive salt. 
This is done by dipping it into a strainer over a 
basket, or sink, or drained off and salted in the tub. 
Either may be done without adhering in lumps, by 
stirring it in a small portion of whey, till cooled to 
94^. This is the most critical part of the process, 
wh«re cheese makers are most likely to err, as the 
portion of salt retained in cheese after pressing, 
will be in proportion to the capacity off card to re- 
ceive it when added. At a particular period and 
temper of curd, when draining off whey, it will ab- 
sorb salt freely, and after being thoroughly mixed 
and packed up for a few minutes while warm, it 
will be evenly shrunk and cleansed by salt and 
whey, and will press out freely j but if the curd is 
not iffell cooked^ or cooled too fast in draining off* 
whey^ it will acquire a degree of stubborness, pre- 
vent the absorbtion of salt to shrink and cleanse, 
and no amount of pressure will be sufficient to drive 
cnit the fluid. 

If curd is not worked even, the larger lumps 
will not be cooked enough^ or tiie lesser too much 
(like large leaves of bread and small biscuit baked 
together in one oven) ; hence the cheese is left im- 
pregnated with the elements of fermentation, which 
increase on beins exposed to heat, till the cheese is 
sufficiently swollen, or huffed, for each constituent 
to occupy a separate space in the same shell, or 
rind. The fluids first attract together by affinity, 
forming small cavities in which they remain unt^f* 
JMedoy salt, become fetid, and generate an un- 
pleasant odor, which is fair proof or the quality of 
rennet used. Curd should be salted warm, it is 
then most absorbent, and thoroughly cooled before 
putting it to press, to suppress the combined ac- 
tion oi heat and rennet. The quantity of salt re- 
quired, varies with the condition of tne curd, size 
of cheese, amount of heat to whidi the cheese is 
exposed in curing, and market for which it is de- 
signed. 

A well* worked cheese, from fifty to one hundred 
po«nds, requires one pound of refined salt to forty 
pounds of curd, to remain in the cheese after it is 
preaeed and exposed Id a temperature of from sev- 
enty to eighty degrees. This may be varied from 
two to four pounds to the hundred, according to the 
Ceztare of cheese required — small cheese requiring 
lesB and large cheese more. 

A decree of raoistare is necessary in cheese for a 
malleable texture, but this should not be from 
animal Jluids retained in the curd. A highly*«dted 
cbeeoi, iauncdiately exposed to high temperature, 



becomes sour, hard, dry, and crumbling ; the same 
exposed to a cool, damp atmosphere retains suffi- 
cient moisture to be soft, yet solid. A cheese light 
salted, in a high temperature, will cure quick, become 
porous, huffy, and stale, Currf, from hay milh, re- 
quires much less salt than that from grass or 
grain feed, as it is poorer and will retain salt, like 
lean meats. The richer the milk, the more ^t is 
required to control the animal properties, and the 
less absorbent the' curd^ the pores being filled with 
the finer buttery particles. 
More salt is required in hot Weather, also, to 



kad sticking together, as separating it is attended overrule the combined ocfton of rennet and heat, 



neiihtr of which wiU be effective alone. When curd 
is ready to press, it is important to dispossess these 
decomposing agents. The gastric juice, or ooa^la- 
tor, is ^ fluids and works off with the animal fluids 
in whey, and the only way to get rid of it, Is to 
work the curd down fine and solid, and work the 
whey cil out. Then oool the curd thoroughly be- 
fore pressing, and the cheese will be solid and keep 
its place. But if the whey is not all out, the de- 
composer is yet on hand, continues its action, aided 
by heat, till an equUibrium of chemical action w rfe- 
stro^ed in the cheese^ and the fluid properties lesdc 
out m fetid whey and oil, leaving it a rank and 
worthless article. In short, the proper method of 
using salt must he arrived at by a close observation 
as to its chemical combination with the constituent 
properties at different ages of the cheese with differ- 
ent sizes, heat, dampness, &c. This, although an 
essential point, has not been sufficiently determined 
by chemical analvsis, to be reliable. 

Pressing. — Wnen curd is properly tempered for 
pressing, a cotton or linen cloth is spread over the 
noop, the curd is put in and pressed with from Uiree 
to twelve tons' weight, turned twice in eight and . 
forty hours, into clean dry cloth. The press should 
be faithful and follow down as the curd yields 
(when young), to press out whey before a nnd is 
formed to prevent its escape. Tnere is no danger 
of too much pressure, after the first ten minutes. 
The press, hoops, cloths, &c., should be cleaned 
with Ije often, to keep rind from cracking. The 
cloth is taken from the cheese when it is taken 
from the hoop. The cheese is set on a table for a 
few hours, till dry enough to absorb oil, and then 
painted with annotta, mixed in strong lye (from 
common ashes), kept in ajar for ready use. This 
toughens the rind so that it will not require much 
grease after the first coat, to make a smooth rind, 
if rubbed often with the hand, moistened with oil. 

The paint will fade to a rich butter color, which 
is as high a color as is desirable. A firm rind may 
be formed upon cheese, when young, by a careful 
exposure to drying air, frequent rubbing with the 
hand, and no more oil than will readily moorpoiate 
with the rind. If more grease is used than will he 
taken up, it will sooner or later flake off, leaving 
the cheese scabby, without rind, exposed to cracks, 
flies, mould, &c. Oil, for greasine cheese, is oh* 
tained from cream skimmed from whey, after stand- 
ing 24 hours ; it is churned, till separation takes - 
place, like butted, then melted over a sl6w fiie till it 
IS turned to oil. A preparation of bees' wax, from 
t to I, mixed with ou, will make a rind impervious 
to flies. It is most desirable that cheese, designed 
for foreign markets, shoald be m a proportion liall 
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as thick as they are wide, and not to exceed 100 
lbs. m weight. The size of the hoop may be cal- 
culated from the number of gallons of milk ; each 
gallon will make one pound of cheese. 

A cheese 21 inches wide will weigh 14j| lbs. to 
each inch in depth. 

20 " " 12 

19 " " lOi 

18 " *' 9 

17 " " 8 

16 " " 7 

15 " « 6 

14 « " 5 

Cheese of the above proportions are banded with 
cotton cloth to keep them in shape The band 
should not cover more than an inch or inch and a half 
ol the flat surface. Heavy cheeses must be banded 
^th clotli that will not stretch, or their gravity will 
make them ill-shapen. 

In 1845, the experiments alluded to, with sixty 
dairies, being got up expressly for shipment, a se- 
lection Avas made from the largest and most experi- 
•Bced dairjrmen in thirteen to wns . A vigorous efiort 
was made to reduce the whole practice to one general 
rule, consisting in strict cleanliness in every depart- 
ment an equihbrium of heat in milk to set, not ex- 
ceeding ninety degrees, with pure rennet to curdle 
inilk in forty minutes 3 curd thoroughly worked by 
hand, till as fine, when scalded, as wheat or corn : 
curd scalded in whey with heat not exceeding one 
hundred degrees, and that heat held until the curd 
appeared shrunk, and would squeak when pressed 
between the front teeth. The whey to be drained 
ottf and the curd salted, while warm, with 2k lbs. of 
refined salt to 100 lbs. of cheese, cooled and pressed 
loYty-eight hours. Cheese half as high as wide. 
liiese leading points, strictly adhered to, were 
found adequate to produce the article required, 
where curing rooms were constructed so as to pre- 
serve a uniform moderate, temperature. The cheese, 
not affected bv extreme changes of climate, ferment- 
ed slowly and uniform, rind firm and smooth, with 
little grease ) texture firm and solid, yet malleable 
Uke buttery the flavor mild and pleasant. 'The 
weather being cool till June, a great uniformity 
was manifest in shape and texture. A sudden 
change of weather to 88^ heat, lasting several days, 
produced a contrast, in difierent dairies, equal to 
the extreme in temperature, which was found in 
many dairies, to exceed the common atmosphere 
from 8® to 10**. With little or no ventilation in 
these, cheeses were much swollen, and could be 
kept in shape only by using less rennet and more 
mQ. The huffed cheese remaining in same rooms 
became tainted, or generated a sharp unpleasant 
flavor 'j those removed to a temperature suited to 
their constitution cured quick, and were well 
adapted to early home markets. Those salted high 
/enough to stana the excess of heat, were hard, dry, 
cnunbly, and smart. A dry room was found best 
lor a wet cheese, an^ a damp room best for a dry 
e^keese: but in no case was a high temperature 
Cexceeoing 75^), found necessary. 

Having previously written at considerable length 
upon general treatment, adaptation of food, I shall 
<lot here go into a lengthy detail, but a few hints 
may not be inappropriate. The success of dairy- 
(like fcrain growers), depends much upon 



adapting their practice to the provisions of natore. 
Cows should be in a condition to yield the greatest 
flow of milk, upon the cheapest and most sponta- 
neous productions from the earth. Maize, mangel 
wurtzel, cabbage, carrots, and ruta bagas(of the cul- 
tivated crops), yield Uie largest product per acre, 
and from the varied periods at which they arrive at 
maturity, are well calculated to protract the flowing 
of milk till late in the season. Those most perish- 
able to be used first. It is proved by experiments, 
that a cow will give the most milk from the same 
amount of food, during the first sixty days after 
gestation begins. My cows yielded 45 lbs. milk 
per day, the first of March, on 25 lbs. of good hay 
and 4 quarts of provender in slops. The first of 
June diminished in quantity, and the first of No- 
vember on same feed, gave only 20 lbs. per day. 
Other cows of equal quality, coming in from the 
middle of April to the first of May, gave, on the 
first of June, 55 lbs. of milk on grass only, and held 
a good flow of milk through the season. On the first 
of December, they gave 20 lbs. of milk each, while 
those in milk the first of March, were nearly dry, 
upon the same feed, proving conclusively, that 
cows in general, will yield more and better milk 
from first of May to January, than from first oi 
March to January. The months of March and 
April require much more labor and grain feed, that 
would otherwise turn to money. Nature provides, 
in snring time, a principle of general progressiveness 
in tne animal and vegetable kingdom. The thrif- 
tiest growth of spontaneous product is in May and 
June, and cows i^ould then be in a condition to re- 
ceive its aid. 

If seed of a spring crop is sown too early, the 
crop will be stinted ; so with cows that calve in * 
February and March. Nature having made its 
master effort in the animal economy, it cannot be 
revived again in spring time of vegetation, and in 
the fall, when farmers have more or less of coarse 
perishable food, like pumpkins, apples, etc., they 
are not in so good condition to yield milk, as when 
they are started late, and their flowing is kept up 
by sowed corn or other succulent food. 

I realized the greatest net product of cheese .in 
1844 and 1845. Commencing April 20th, with 
half my cows in m^k, avera^^e yield in 1844, 700 
pounds, per cow, market weight. In 1845, aver- 
age yield, 775 pounds per cow, weighed daily from 
the press, averaging five pounds per cow, per day, 
during the first nve months. Less grain was re- 
quired to keep their flowing of milk the five 
mbnths, than in the months of March and April, 
when commencing on the lOth of March. 

No one kind of grass, or other food, is found to 
produce so much, nor so good milk, as good pastur- 
age upon soil yielding a great variety of grasses, 
each maturing at difierent periods, and furnishing 
in their turn the flower of feed, from which the 
finest flavor of butter and cheese is derived. Such 
soils are prevalent in this county, where the land 
is elevated and not over worn with tillage. Low, 
marshy grounds, and those having a northern or 
north-western descent, are exceptions. 

A diflerence of from 5 to 10 per cent, is fre- 
quently shown by the lactometer m the auality of 
milk from neighboring dairies, the proof being in 
favor of those best f wand husbanded, Theprao- 
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dee is prevalent among dairymen of pasturing the 
low, "wet^ and shady portions of their farms (if they 
have sach), and using for meadows the more arid 
portions. In some such locations, it is impossible 
to make a fine flavored cheese. The curd works 
tough and stubborn, and cheese is invariably of » 
harsh, rank flavor. If this practice should be re- 
versed, and the low lands used for meadows, and 
the elevated, warmer portions grazed, I have no 
doubt a great improvement would be made in our 
dairy products. 

More care is required in working curd where 
whey and grain is fed. than when cows are grazed, 
as tne milk is richer, and cheese more apt to be 
harsh flavored ; when cows are in heat, their milk 
should not be put with the rest till thoroughly 
oooled. It is often rank and bitter, and will sour 
in a few hours^ If cows eat salt largely, beware 
of soft leaky cheese ; it retards the efiect of rennet 
to decompose. Salt should lay hy the cows that 
they may take a little daily. Corn sowed in drilh 
will produce more milk, arising from the cultiva- 
tion and effect of sun and air. If fed when too old, 
it is not succulent and will dry up the milk. — 
Transactions N. Y. State Ag. Soe, A. L. Fish. 

Idtckfiddy Herkimer Co., 1847. 

ADXJLTERATION OF FOOD.— No. 1. 

Th£ adulteration, or falsification, of food, with 
the view of making one substance more saleable 
by improving its appearance by the addition of 
another, either harmless or otherwise ; or of fraud- 
ulently depreciating its quality by adding[ to it some 
innocuous, or deleterious substance, diminishing its 
rwd, without altering its apparent, value, is of no 
reeent origin ; for m every nation, and in every 
tine, similar modes of procedure have been adopted 
and flourished, and in many instances, by the aid 
of science, the avarice, dishonesty, and misplaced 
industry, (or all three combined), of some parties 
have raised adulteration to the standing of mi art, 
and so ingenious have those become who have 
dealt in these mysteries, that it has required the 
neatest tact, labor, and circumspction, to bring 
Uieir iniquitous proceedings to light. Indeed, in 
many cases, these frauds, or sophistications, have 
been so novel in their character, and have been exe- 
cuted with so much skill, that, not onl^ the officers 
specially employed for the investigation, but even 
the chemists themselves, were not aole to detect the 
deception. 

It may not generally be known, that nearly all 
the substances used, eithbr as articles of food or 
clothing) are adulterated, debased, or badly manu- 
factured, and to an extent, too, in many instances, 
that, at first, would be deemed almost incredible. 
Some of these frauds consist, merely in deceiving 
the purchaser, or consumer, either in weight or 
measure } others reduce the quality of the article 
by mixing with it some substance which may be 
harmless m itself, while, not a few, go so far as to 
add highly deleterious, and even poisonous ma- 
terials with those which are absolutely necessary to 
life ! What deadly and pernicious effects must be 
piodaced by a continued introduction of such sub- 
stances into the system, day after day, month after 
month, and year after year, however small, how- 
ever trivial, however comparatively insignificant or 



unimportant one small dose might seem, but causing 
in the end, the most disastrous, and often fatu 
results ! 

It must not be supposed, however, that every 
person, who deals in adulterated goods, is guilty of 
fraud ; for certain cases are known, in wnich the 
articles have either been supplied him in a counter- 
feit state, when it was thougnt that they were abso- 
lutely pure ^ or the admixture has been accidental, 
and oftentimes is the result of carelessness and in- 
experience. For, many articles of food derive 
poisonous constituents from the vessels employed 
in their manufacture, as the action of acids, vegeta- 
ble juices, fatty matter, &c. on those made of copper, 
zinc, or lead. 

In every well-governed state of continental Eu- 
rope, we are informed, there exists a board of health 
(Conseil de Salubrit^), composed of eminent physi* 
cians, chemists, and engineers, appointed to watch 
over whatever ma^ injuriously affect the health and 
comfort of the citizens. In Paris, this commission 
has heretofore consisted of seven members, who 
have the surveillance, in this respect, of the mar- 
kets, factories, bakeries, meat shambles, medicines, 
places of amusement, &c., and on the detection of 
any falsified, or pernicious articles of medicine, or 
food, it is immediately seized, or destroyed, and the 
culprits manufacturing, or offering them for sale, 
are fined, or punished, according to law. 

The municipal law of Prussia (Allgemeine Land- 
recht), contains the following enactments with re- 
gard to the sale of injured, or adulterated food:— "No 
person shall knowingly sell nor convey to others, 
for their use, articles of food or drink, which possess 
properties prejudicial to health, under a penalty of 
fine and bodily punishment. Whosoever adul- 
terates any such food, or drink, in any manner in- 
jurious to health, or mixes with them unwholesome 
materials, especially by adding any preparation of 
lead to liquors, shall, according to the circum- 
stances of the case, and the degree of damage to 
health, be liable to imprisonment in a house of cor- 
rection, or in a fortress, during a period, varying 
from one to three years. Besides this punishment, 
those who are found guilty of knowingly selling 
food, or drink, which is damaged, or spoiled (ver* 
dorbener), or mixed with deleterious additions, 
shall forever be prohibited from carrying on the 
same branch of business. The articles in question 
shall be destroyed, if beyond the means of amend- 
ment, but if ouierwise, they are to be improved, v 
far as possible, at the cost of the culprit, and than 
confiscated for the benefit of the poor. Further- 
more, whoever mixes food, or other goods, wi^ 
foreign materials, for the purpose of increasing its 
weight, or bulk, or its apparent food qualities, in a 
deceptive manner, shall be punisncd as a swindler.'* 

We are happy to learn that strenuous efforts are 
now making, in different states of the Union, for 
Congress to pass an act for the suppression of adul- 
terated drugs and medicines, and tne punishment of 
the culprits, who may knowingly be detected in their 
manufacture, or in offering them for sale. We 
would suggest that it would be a measure of mat 
utility, if not of equal importance, for similar laws 
to be passed in relation to the adulteratioihof food 
and every other article appertaining to comfort and 
public h^th. 
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111 Ihe course <il' IQis tterien, we eball endeavor to 
confine oni selves to a review of such articles as are 
in eominon use, ob food, oi drink, anii are generally 
subject to adulteration, or falailicalion, either at 
home or abroad. Among these will be included 
fiour, grain, bread, starch, arroKTOOt, milk, errant, 
butttr, dieme, oH, lard, honey, sttgar, moiautt, tea, 
tofftt, thocdott, ieUt, tmatard, ptpper, ginger, tpius, 
piddei, eonftctiimary, trinet, spiriit, beer, cider, 
oinegaT, nait, fruit, he. To the Bba>Ts-inentioned, 
might be added the tiaudB practised in substances 
not used as food, such as soap, candles, eoulf, to- 
bacco, jewelry, silks, cottons, woc^ens, lioens, dye 
stufis, and drags, sereral of which, it is not w*thin 
our province to deal. 

scale:s for weighing. 
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PtATFORK Scales. — These are made of various 
sizes, to weigh from one poand to orer a ton. They 
are perfectly accurate, and are so constructed as 
not to be liftbla to get out of order. When worn, 
or broken by Jong or rough us«^, they are easily 
repaired. Prices, from #20 to jas. 
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CoBNTTO Scales.— These are made with the 
«me accuracy as the platform scales, but much 
lighter, to weigh smaller quantities, ftices, from 
■6 to 97. , 

Aay of the fprtgoing articles can be furnished 
Mth U wholesale uid retail. 



THE COW— HER DISEASES AND MANAGE- 
MENT.— No. 3. 
Anone the diseases of the cow leqniring the 
greatest attention in their treatment, are inSamma' 
tions, which are Tiolent in their attacks, rapid in 
progress, and nunst be opposed by the most pow- 
erful means of relief; otherwise they will fie 
quently reenit in the death of the animaj. A 
disease of this class, which requires immedislr 
attention is 

Infiavtraation of the Brain, called also "frenzy," 
or the " slough." The cause of this malady may 
proceed from the sappressioo af nataral evacua- 
tions, from exposure to extreme heat and cold, 
injuries of the brain, &c., &c. Unless taken at the 
commencement, it is apt to tenninate is saf^untioD 
of the brain, and not Boffeqnentl'y in mortification. 
The prevailing symptoms of the div 
esse consist of a constant watching and 
laving, the bKathing is slew, the connte- 
Banoe appears much distarbed, and ail Iha 
marks of madnsBs are conspicuoos in the 
wild look and fierceness of the animal. On 
examining the pulse, at the temporal artery, 
the beating is siKOg and rapid, and some- 
times irregular. Alcna with this, may be 
observed a peculiar redness of the eyes, 
the urine ia always highly colored, and she 
is occasionally seized with profuse perapi' 
ration and convalsed motions, when agitated 
or disturbed. 

In the treatment of this disease, blood- 
letting is the prinupal and only remedy to 
I be depended on. Hence large and repeat- 
' ed bleedings ihottld be immediatelv had re- 
course to, as soon as the malaify shows 
itself; the bJood should also be taken from 
a large orifice, if a vein be preferred; but 
the beat situation for drawing the blood in 
this case, is the temporal artery. 

Next to bleeding, purging will be found a useful 
remedy, in order to procure a revulsion of the blood 
from the head ; and the doses for this purpooe 
should be strong, and speedy in their operation; 

Take Epsom salts (sulphate of magnesia), S lbs. ; 
nitre (saltpetre), \i oz., and mix for one dose; to 
be giren in 2 qoaits of thin gruel and i pint of mo 

When this has operated, and bleeding has taken 
place to a sufficient extent, small doses of nitre 
and camphor, prepared afterthe first formula prewTib- 
edfor a cold at p. HZ of the present volume j audio 

Eenetal the same diet and after treatment apply 
ere ns directed for fevers, at p. 176. 
h\fi(mmatt(m of the Lungi. — This disorder, 
sometimes known by the names of "fog sickness," 
and "rising of the lights," is a disease to which 
cattle are very subject. Its principal cause is what- 
ever occasions obstructed perspiration. Hence it 
is brought on by dry, cold winds ; also from drink- 
ing too much cold water when over-healed, or in 
being kept too long from water. It is also fre- 
quently occasioned by being turned out into a pas- 
ture that contains much mU iew, at is eo*end 
with hoaf frosL 
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The disease is known by great difficulty of 
breathing, attended with a cough, or hoose; the 
eow opens her mouth wide ; the tongue is tnrust 
out ; the nose and mouth discharge a ropy slime ; 
the eyes appear dulJ and heavy ] the pulse hard; 
and she is unwilling to lie down.* When moved, 
she appears uneasy, and in givin? her drink, it 
seems as though she would be choked in attempt- 
ing to take it ; she is also very costive ; the ex- 
ternal surface of her skin feels cold, particularly 
on the legs, ears, and at the roots of the horns ] 
and, as the disease progresses, she becomes very 
restless and often is unmanageable. 

Bleeding, as in the preceding case, is the princi- 
pal remedy. The animal should be bled freely, 
and from a large orifice ; as a timely bleeding will 
often do much to check the disease at its com- 
mencement. After this, the best practice is, to peg 
the cow in the dewlap with the following mixture : 

Corrosive sublimate (bi-chloride of mercury), 1 
drachm ; euphorbium, k drachm ; hog^s lard, 1 oz. 

First, an incision is to be made in the dewlap ; 
the skin is then to be separated from the flesh suf- 
ficiently to admit the quantity of medicine directed 
above, which must be introduced into the wound. 
As soon as the swelling or inflammation in the 
dewlap has taken place, relief will be given to the 
lungs, and the infuimmation will begin to decrease. 
In the mean time, till this takes place, the bowels 
should be opened, by a dose of medicine prepared 
agreeably to the first formula given at p. 142 of 
the current volume. After this, an attempt should 
be made to open the pores of the skin, and to re- 
move the general contraction of the surface, by the 
following mixture made into a ball with fennu- 
greek powder and molasses : — 

Tartar emetic, U drachms; camphor, U drachms; 
calomel, 6 grains ; nitre, I oz. ; opium, | drachm. 

This medicine may be repeated twice a day till 
the skin is rendered free and perspirable, and the 
more alarming symptoms of the disease depart. 

The diet and other parts of the treatment, cor- 
respond precisely with those detailed in the treat- 
meat of inflammation of the brain. 



A CvRiovs Fact in Butter Making. — Ac- 
cording to Professor Johnstone, the time and fre- 
quency of milking have a great influence on the 
amount of butter yielded by milk. If a cow be 
milked only once a day, he says, the milk will 
yield a seventh part more butter than an equal 
qaantitv of that which is obtained by two milkings 
in the day. When the milk is drawn three times 
a day, it is more abundant, but still less rich. It 
tias also been remarked, that the morning's milk 
is of better quality than that obtained in the eve- 
ning. 



Dim JUV810KS Neosssart ro^t Health is Living 
om Si.XEPiNG Apartments. — No living, sleeping, 
nor working room should contain less than 140 
nqperficial feet at the botton», nor should be lees 
than eight feet high, with at least one window, 
ofNBning at the top, and if possible, it should not be 
withoat an open fireplace, or an opening for ven- 
tilatioii near the floor. 



AGRICULTURE OF THE CHmESE.—No. 7. 

Cultivation of Cotton. — The Nanking cotton 
plant {Gompivm kerbaceum\ or ** Mie-wha** of the 
northern Chinese, is a branching annual, growing 
from one to three or four feet in height, according to 
the richness of the soil, and flowering from August 
to October. The flowers are of a dingy yellow col- 
or, and, like those of the hibiscus, ormalva, which 
belong to the same tribe, remain expanded only for a 
few hours, in which time they perform the part al- 
lotted to them by nature, and then shrivel up and 
soon decay. At this stage, the seed pod begins to 
swell rapidly, and when ripe, the outer coatinc 
bursts and exposes the pure white cotton in whioS 
the seeds lie imbedded. 

The yellow cotton, from which the beautiful Nan- 
king cloth is manufactured, is called '* Tze mi wha ^ 
by the Chinese, and difiers but slightly in its strae- 
ture and general appearance from the kind just noti- 
ced. I have often compared them in the cotton 
fields where they were growing, and although the 
yellow variety has a more stunted habit than the 
other, it has no characters which constitute a dis- 
tinct species. It is merely an accidental variety, 
and although its seeds may generally produce the 
same kind, they doubtless frequently yield the 
white variety, and vice vers&. Hence, specimens df 
the yellow cotton are frequently found growing 
amongst the white in the immediate vicinity (3 
Shanghae ; and again a few miles northwanL in 
fields near the city of Poushan, on the banks of the 
Yang-tse-kiang, where the yellow cotton abounds. 

The Nanking cotton is chiefly cultivated in the 
level giound around Shanghae, where it forms the 
staple summer production of the country. This 
district, which is part of the great plain of the 
Yangwtse-kianff, although flat, is ]ret several feet 
above the level of the water in the rivers and canals 
and is consequently much better fitted for cotton 
cultivation than those flat rice districts in various 
parts of the country (such for example as the plain 
of Ning-po), where the ground is either wet and 
marshy, or liable at times, to be completely over* 
flowed. Some fields in this district are, of course, 
low and marshy, and these are cultivated with rice 
instead of cotton, and regularly flooded by the 
water wheel during the period of growth. Al- 
though the cotton land is generally flat, so much so, 
indeed, that no hills can be seen from the tops of 
the houses in the city of Shanghae, it has neveiw 
theless a pleasing and undulated appearance, and 
taken as a whole, it is perhaps the most fertile agk> 
ricultural district in the world. The soil is a strong 
rich loam, capable of yielding immense crops year 
after year, although it receives but a small portion 
of manure. 

The manure applied to the cotton lands of tiie 
Chinese, is dOnbtless peculiarly well fitted for this 
kind of crop. It is obtained from the canals, poilds, 
and ditches which intersect the country in every 
direction, and consists of mud which fias been 
formed partly by the decay of long grass, reeds, and 
succulent water plants, and partly by the surfaoie 
soil which has been washed aown from the higher 
ground b]r the heavy rains. ^ Every agricultural 
operation in China seems to be done with the great- 
est regularity, at certain stated times, which expe- 
rience has proved the best, and in nothing is tnis 
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more apparent than in the manuring of the cotton 
lands. Early in April, the agricaltimd laborers, all 
orer the country, are seen busily employed in 
cleaning these ponds and ditches. The water i» 
first of all partly drawn off, and then the mud is 
thrown up on the adjoining land to dry, where it 
remains for a few days until all the superfluous 
water is drained out of it, and is then conveyed 
away and spread over the cotton fields. Previous 
to this, the land has been prepared for its reception, 
having been either plowed up with the small buffido 
plow, in common use in the country, and then bro- 
ken and pulverized by the three-pronged hoe, or, in 
those instances where the farms are small and can- 
not boast of a buffalo and plow, it is loosened and 
broken up entirely by manual labor. When the 
mud is first spread over the land, it is, of course, 
hard or clogey, but the first showers soon mix it 
with the surface soil, and the whole becomes pul- 
verized, and it is theu ready for the reception of the 
cotton seed. Road scrapings and burnt rubbish are 
saved up with care, and used for the same purpose 
and in tne same manner. 

A considerable portion of the cotton lands either 
lie fallow during the winter months, or are planted 
with those crops which axe ready for gathering 

Erior to the sowing of the cotton seed. Frenuentlv, 
owever, two crops are found growing in tne field 
at the same time. Wheat, for example, which is a 
winter crop, is reaped in the Shanghae district gen- 
erally about the end of May, while the proper time 
for putting in the cotton seed is the beginning of 
that month or the end of April. In order, there- 
fore, to have cotton on the wheat lands, the Chi- 
nese sow its seeds at the usual time amongst the 
wheat, and when the latter is reaped, the former is 
eeveral inches above ground, and ready to grow 
with vigor when it is more fully exposed to the in- 
fluence of sun and air. The Shanghae season; 
that is, from the late spring frosts to those in au- 
tumn; is barely long enough for the production 
and ripening of the cotton, as it is easily mjured by 
frost, and the Chinese farmer is thus obliged, in 
Older to gain time and obtain two crops from his 
ground in one year, to sow its seeds before the win- 
ter crop is read}^ to be removed from the ground. 
When it is possible to have the first crop entirely 
lemoved before the cotton is sown, it is much 
prefered, as the land can then be well worked and 
properly manured, neither of which can otherwise 
»e done. The method of sowing* one crop before 
ihe preceding one is ripe and removed from the 
land, is very common in this part of the country ; 
and even in autumn, before me cotton stalks are 
taken out of the ground, other seeds are frequently 
aeen germinating and ready to take the place of the 
more tender crop. 

In the end of April and be^pnning of May, the 
land having been prepared m the manner just 
described, the cotton seeds are carried in baskets 
to the fields, and the sowing commences. They 
are generally sown broadcast ; that is, scattered re- 
«darly over the surface of the ground, and then 
9ie laborers go over the whole surface with their 
leet and tread them carefully in. This not only em- 
beds the seeds, but also acts like a roller to break 
and pulverize the soU. Germination soon commen- 
6BC, the seeds rooting fi^st in the manure, which 



had been scattered over the surface of the land. 
In some cases the seed, instead of being sown broad- 
cast, is sown in drills, or patches, but this mode is 
less common than the other. The rains, that al- 
ways fall copiously at the change of the monsoon 
which takes place at this season of the year, warm 
and moisten the earth, and the seeds swell, and 
vegetation progresses with wonderful rapidity. 
Many of the operations in Chinese agriculture are 
regulated by the change of the monsoon. The 
farmer knows from experience, that, when the 
winds, which have been blowing from the north 
and east for the last seven months, change to the 
south and west, the atmosphere will be highly 
charged with electric fluid, and the clouds wiU 
daily rain and refresh his crops. 

The cotton fields are carefully tended during the 
summer months. The plants are thinned where 
they have been sown too thickly, the earth is 
loosened amongst the roots, and the ground hoed 
and kept free from weeds. If the season is favor- 
able, immense crops are obtained, owing to the fer- 
tility of the soil, but if the weather happens to be 
unusually dry from June to August, the crop re- 
ceives a check which it never entirely recovers* 
even although the ground, after that period, should 
be moistened by frequent showers. 

The cotton plant produces its flowers in succes- 
sion from August to the end of October, but some- 
times, when the autumn is mild, blooms are pro- 
duced even up to November, when the cold nights 
generally nip the buds, and prevent them irom 
forming seed. In the autumn of 1844, this 
happened on the night of the 28th of October, when 
the thermometer sunk to the freezing point, and 
then ice was found on the sides of t^e canab and 
ponds. 

As the pods are bursting every day, it is neces» 
sary to have them gathered with great regularity, 
otherwise the;^ fall upon the around and the cotton 
gets dirty, which of course reduces its value in the 
market. Little bands of the Chinese are now seen 
in the afternoon, in every field, gathering the ripe 
cotton and carrying it home to the houses of the 
farmers. As the farms are generally small, they 
are worked almost entirely by the farmer and his 
family* consisting sometimes of three or even four 
generations, includinfl[ the old grey-haired grand- 
father or great grand father, who has seen the crops 
of four-sqore years gathered into his barns. Eveiy 
member of these family groups has a certain de- 

§ree of interest in his employment ; the harvest is 
leir own. and the more productive it is, the mater 
number of comforts they will be able to afibra. Of 
course there are many cotton farms of larger size, 
where laborers are employed in addition to the far- 
mer's family, but by far the greater number are 
small and worked in the way I have just described. 
It is no unusual sight to see the family goat^ too, 
doing their share of the work. Several of these 
animals are kept on almost every fium, where they 
are, of course, great favorites with the children, 
and often follow them to the cotton fields. Al- 
though the children with their little hands can 
gather the cotton as well as their elders, they an 
not strong enough to carry it about with men, 
and it is amusing to see their f avoriteS) the goals, 
with bags slung across their backs, receiving the 
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deposits of cotton, and bearing it home to the hou- 
ses, evidently aware that they, too, are working for 
the general good. 

However fine the crop may be, the Chinese are 
never sure of it until it is actually gathered in. 
Much depends upon a dry autumn ; for, if the 
weather is wet after the pods begin to burst, they 
drop amongst the muddy soil, and are consequently 
much injured, if not completely destroyed. When 
the cotton reaches the farmyard, it is daily spread 
out on hurdles raised about four feet from the 
ground, and fully exposed to the sun. As the 
object is to get rid of all the moisture, it is of 
course only put out in fine weather, and is always 
taken into the house, or barn, in the evening. When 
perfectly dry, the process of separating it from the 
seeds commences. This is done bv the well-known 
wheel with two rollers, which, when turned round, 
draws or sucks in the cotton, and rejects the seeds. 
It is a simple and beautiful contrivance, and an- 
swers well the end for which it is designed. The 
cotton Is now sent to market, and a portion of the 
seeds are reserved for the next yearns crop. 

Early in the fine autumnal mornings, the roads 
leading into Shanghae are crowded with bands of 
coolies from the cotton farms, each with his bam- 
boo across his shoulders and a large sack of cotton 
slung on each end. With these, they hurry into 
the town, for the purpose of disposing of them to 
the merchants, who have numerous warehouses 
from which they send the cotton to the other pro- 
vinces of the empire. These coolies, or small far- 
mers (for many of them bring their own produce to 
market themselves), are very independent in their 
dealings. Having reached the first warehouse, the 
cotton is exposed to the view of the merchant, who 
is asked what price he intends to give for that par- 
ticular quality ; and should the sum offered be be- 
low the owner^s expectations, he immediately 
shoulders his load and walks away to another mer- 
chant. At this season, it is almost impossible to 
get alon^ the streets near the sides of the river 
where the cotton warehouses are, owing to the 
Large quantities of this commodity which are daily 
brought in from the country. It is bought up by 
the large cotton merchants, who empty it out in 
their warehouses, and then repack it in a neat com- 
pact manner, before it is conveyed on board the 

junks. 

Before the cotton is converted into thread for 
the purpose of weaving, it is cleaned and freed from 
knots by the well-known process common in India. 
This is done by an elastic now, the string of which 
being passed under a portion of the cotton, placed 
on a table, throws it into the air by the vibration 
which is kept up by the workman, and separates 
the fibre without at all breaking or injuring it. At 
the ffame time, the wind, caused by the sudden vi- 
brations, carries oil the diist and other impurities. 
After this process, the Chinese cotton is particularly 
pure and soft, and is considered by good judges not 
to be surpassed by any in the world. It is much 
superior to that imported into China from Hindos- 
tan, and always commands a higher price in the Chi- 
nese market. 

Kvery small farmer, or cottager, reserves a portion 
of the produce of his fields for the wants of his own 
family. This, the female members clean, spin, and 



weave at home. In every cottage throughout this 
district the traveller meets with the spinning wheel 
and the small hand loom, which used to be conunon 
in our own country in days of yore, but which have 
now nven way to machinery. These looms are 
plied by the wives and daughters, who are some- 
times assisted by the old men, or young boys, who 
are unfit for the labors of the field. Where the 
families are numerous and industrious, a much 

?;reater quantity of cloth is woven than is required 
or their own wants, and in this case the surplus 
is taken to Shanghae and the adjacent towns for 
sale. 

When the last crops are gathered from the cotton 
fields, tiie stalks are carried home for fuel. Thus 
every part of the crop is turned to account ; the 
cotton itself clothes them, and aflbrds them the 
means of supplying themselves with ail the neces- 
saries of life ; the stalks boil their frugal meals ; and 
the ashes even (the remains of all), are strewed 
over their fields for the purposes of manure. But 
even before this takes place, the system I have 
already noticed, of sowing and planting fresh 
crops before the removal of those which occupy the 
land, is already in progress. Clover, beans, and 
other vegetables are frequently above ground in 
the cotton fields before the stalks of the latter are 
removed. Thus, the Chinese, in the northern pro- 
vinces, lengthen by every means, in their power, 
the period of growth, and gain as much as they 
possibly can from the fertility of their land. The 
reader must bear in mind, however, that the 
soil of this district is a rich, deep loam, which is 
capable of yielding many crops in succession with- 
out the aid of a particle of manure. Nature has 
showered her bounties on the inhabitants of this 
part of the Chinese empire with no sparing hand; 
the soil is not only the most fertile in China, but the 
climate is capable of rearing and bringing to perfec- 
tion many oi the productions of the tropics, as well 
as the whole of tnose found in all the temperate 
regions of the globe. 

Value of Peat Ashes as a Manure. — ^Peat 
ashes, or those made of common turf, or sod, are of 
much greater value than is generally supposed ; 
though the common practice of allowing the peat 
to burn until it becomes a heap of white or reddish 
ashes, is both wasteful and erroneous. The fire 
should be carefully attended to by starting it first 
with a few dry sticks, weeds, or straw, and then 
adding fresh dried peat, or sod, so that the heap is 
only slightiy charred, which completely decom- 
poses the acids present, and the whole will be con- 
verted into a most useful manure. 



IlTiLrrT OF Wasps and Hornets. — Reaumer 
states that the French butchers are glad to have 
wasps about their stalls for the purpose of driving 
away the blow flies. In our own country, both 
wasps and hornets do great service in destroying 
vast numbers of tormenting flies and moths. 

A New Fertilizing Compound for Grass 
Lands. — Muriate of ammonia and common salt, 
mixed in equal proportions, and applied at the rate 
of 400 or 500 lbs. per acre, have produced the beet 
results. 
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LK TIERS Of R L. ALLEN.— No. 5. 

Domestic Stock in the Souf/i.— Throughout a large 
portion of the southern valley of the Mississippi, 
and the country east and west of it, little attention 
is paid to the breeding and rearing of domestic ani- 
mals. There are several substantial reasons for 
this, and some causes which are not reasons. 

Where sugar can be made a profitable crop, there 
is no doubt of the propriety of keeping the fields, 
and force, and capital employed in this object, to 
the exclusion of ail stock breeding, excepting such 
cattle, sheep, and swine, as can be conveniently rear- 
ed on the premises, and are necessary for the supply 
to the plantation in working oxen, milch cows, 
wool, and fresh meat. Such can find an ample 
range in the uninclosed grounds in the rear of the 
cultivated fields, which are generally suited to their 
thrift; or when wanted nearer home, thev have 
cleared mclosures that may be stoi^ked with grass 
or other ereen forage. By a little attention to this 
object, a Targe amount of money may be saved, an- 
nually, to the plantation, and the necessaries or 
luxuries afTordecl by the domestic herds, will be al- 
ways within reach. Oxen may be used for a part 
of the season, with decided economy and advan- 
tage; but generally, mules are the only reliable 
sources for brute labor. These cannot be so ad- 
vantageously reared on the plantation, as in 
the more northern states, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Ohio, &C. 

The same observations hold true with regard to 
the cotton planters, located on the deltal lands of 
the Mississippi and its tributaries, below latitude 
about 36^. Cotton, on such lands, is not only a 
remunerating crop, but the temperature, and the 
low swampy lands, which abound here, are not fa- 
vorable to that full and vigorous development of 
the animal system, which is essential to the highest 
thrift, and the perpetuation of a prolific and hardy 
progeny. Sucn, at least, is my opinion, and though 
many may be disposed to dissent, and cite numer- 
ous examples partially refuting the position, I yet 
believe it to be substantially true as a general prin- 
ciple. 

The high and rolling lands, reaching even as low 
as the gulf coast, are not liable to these objections, 
except with some limitations. Cattle thrive com- 
paratively well here, when properly acclimated; 
and there are many descendants of the ancient 
Creole stock, the indiscriminate mixture of the early 
Spanish and French importations, which show 
much substance and stamina. But the northern 
and western cattle, several fine specimens of which 
f have seen here, are subject to numerous diseases, 
and many of these prove fatal the first season. 
How fax these difficulties to the improvement of the 
race, by the introduction of choice foreign stock, 
can be obviated, remains to be seen. Peculiar care 
and attention may remove or mitigate some, but 
there are probably others which wiU bid defiance 
to human skill. 

The native cattle exhibit some odd specimens of 
bovine organization. They illustrate, in a peculiar 
manner, the operation of those high-sounding 
phrases, *» liberty, equality, and fraternity," which 
have recently become quite the rage across the water. 
They are mostly dun, speckled, black, brown, or 
marked with large patches of black, or dark colors, 



and white ; and sometimes are of that pied, or mea- 
ly color denominated calico, or pumpkin and milk. 
They are of all sizes, shapes and features ; some 
very trim and well made, while others are big-head- 
ed, bull-necked, sway-backed, and cat-hammed. I 
have seen here what might have stood for the exact 
original, in shape and feature, of the supposed cari- 
cature, illustrated in Vol. i. page 331 of the Agri- 
culturist. With increased size, many of the cows 
would not prove bad specimens of the ox, and they 
might be judiciously applied to his duty, as they 
are certainly unfit for any other. Herds of these 
animals, kept in the suburbs of this city, number- 
ing 50 to 60, would hardly furnish as much milk, 
as many I have seen in the north of 10 or 12, 
Some of them yield scarcely more than a large 
goat, though the milk is richer than where it is 
more abundant. 

Cattle are raised in great numbers on the Opelou- 
sas prairies, west of this place. Some proprietors 
number as hiffh as 5,000 in a herd, whico roam 
over these wild meadows with even less restraint 
than, did those of Abraham and the patriarchs. 
They depend on the season and climate alone for 
their food and shelter, and, consequently, like other 
nomadic tribes, frequently suffer great hardships 
and fatalities. Although they afford ample safe- 
guards a^inst want, yet they are seldom the means 
of pecuniary gain to their owners. They are entire- 
ly within tne control of the latter, whenever they 
choose to exercise it, owing to their habitusd skill 
in this wild herdsmanship. It is the pride and 
glory of these border Rob Roys, to throw the lasso 
with that skill and accuracy which will unerringly 
secure the object sought. They not only single 
out the particular animal they wish to secure, but 
it is a point of honor with them to secure him in 
the precise manner they previously indicate, and at 
will, attach the lasso to the horn, or either leg, 
when he is easily thrown and secured. If some 
sturdy bullock, however, get the weather gage of 
the huntsmen, or contrive to hold the long end 
of the lever, the unlucky Nimrod will suffer him- 
self to be trailed through mud and mire to the an* 
nihilation of all his dress, and no little hazard of 
his bones, rather than suffer defeat. 

The blood horse has been reared here, even upon 
the low lands, and has proved himself superior both 
in speed and bottom ; but his parents were im- 
ported, and it yet remains to be proved how fai 
ne will retain these traits when bred on the del- 
tal lands for successive generations. With this 
exception, there is very little attention devoted to 
the rearing of horses. Most of the serviceable 
animaJs, both in the city and country, are imported 
from the north and west. The remainder are most- 
ly such tackles as are bred at hap-hazard by the 
Creoles, from anything within their reach, and ap- 
parently, from such as are fit for nothing else. 
Many of these are descended from the \vild horses, 
or have been caught themselves from the hordes 
abounding on the Texan prairies. But the very 
fact of their capture proclaims their inferiority, as 
the mode of catching them, by pursuing with the 
ordinal y subjected beast, shows them to ne of very 
inferior mettle. When taken, as is sometimes done 
by inglosing them amon^ the precipicfcs surround- 
ing some favorite watering place, choice animals 
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tmy be secured ; but the valuable horses thus cap- 
tured, are usually sold to such as place a high 
▼alne on them, and the blood «f their progeny is 
not permitted to flow among the plebeian veins of 
the common herds. 

There is the same dirersity in shape, color, and 
characteristics among the native horses of this re- 

fion, as among the catfle. They are indifferently 
roken, and have a shuffling, scrambling kind of 
ipace, or a ehort, scattering canter, vrhich soon 
f>ump6 out the little wind they have. Out worthy 
ochepens of this city, permit the largest liberty in 
the exercise of horse nesh within their precincts, 
und the consequence is, numerous exhibitions of 
solitary scrub racing, where the diminutive quad- 
irupeds scamper over the psrvements at the top of 
their speed, which after all, is so moderate as to be 
^attended with little danger to |»e4estrians. 

Of swine, I have seen few here. Some of these 
Are very good, but there is no want of such as are 
otherwise. They are reared almost entirely for 
fresh meat, ae the climate opposes an effectual bar- 
Tier to curing it with safety. Could the meat-pick- 
ling apparatus be perfected, so as to be successfully 
applied here, it would save immense sums to the 
planters, which they are now obliged to expend for 
&eir supplies from abroad. 

Sheep abound on most of the plantations, to the 
'extent, at least, of furnishing an airrple supply of 
'fresh ^utton. They are usually large, hardy, 
•coarse-woolled animals, nearly identical in appear- 
ance, with the northern sheep previous to their im- 
provement by the introduction of the Merino and 
lest English sheep. They, seem to thrive well, 
•n the luxuriant white clovers, and other pas- 
tures which abound here, and yield a fine, &ough 
Jiever very fat, carcass of excellent mutton. 
If0W OrUatu, April nth, 1848. 

CHEESE MAKING. 

I 51 AVE heard a great deal about the value of 
gprairic grass for butter and cheese. And yet I 
heard a Hamburgh friend of mine say, a few days 
4igo, that he had engaged to send all his cheese this 
-season to Chicago, at a pretty round price. Why 
ia this % If the grass is really eood for anything, 
in that region, why is it that cneese is not made 
tiiere by the Bullion ? Surely it is not an art very 
hard to learn. If the pages of the American A^i- 
cultorist alone were carefully examined, I think 
that directions enoughWght be found to enable any 
oerson to make a good cneese. In fact the valua- 
Die information given in this publication, at p. 233, 
^ol. vi. might alone be sufficient, and worth ten 
times the cost of the whole set of this paper. 

How cheap knowledge is offered to the million 
now-a-days. And in no department of rural econo- 
my ia the need of increased knowledge more appar- 
ent than in cheese making. Solom Robinson. 

Crown Point, Lake C. H., Ia., ) 
Marchj 1848. ( 

Improvement or Guano. — if the farmer possess 
a genuine sample of Peruvian guano, he can much 
improve its quality by the addition of a little plas- 
ter of Paris (gypsum), or powdered charcoal, hoth 
of which substances have the property of absorb- 
io^ free ammoniacal gas. 



HOT WATER FOR TREES. 

In the April number of your paper, I noticed a 
remark on the experiment of pouring hot ley aioand 
the roots of a peach tree, and the good effects that 
followed. To many of your readers this must seem 
a fatal remedy, and have a place a.Ksigned to it with 
the wild eccentricities of the age ; but, as to myself, I 
am sanguine in the belief, that, if it has not pro- 
duced the good result alluded to, it would do so 
with proper and timely application ; because, it is 
known now that ley is an excellent wash for trees, 
cleansing them from external insects, and causing 
the bark to assume a young and vigorous appear- 
ance. I think so, because I have heard of the good 
effects of scalding water poured upon the ground 
around trees. I am more than all confident that 
truth rests in the matter, from the fact that I have 
tried a somewhat similar experiment with perfect 
success. 

The particfdars in my own case are as follows : 
— Some years ago, when shade trees were not so 
common as they now are (I wish for the comfort 
of the many that they were more common at the 
present time), I happened to be in the garden of a 
friend about the time of the expanding of the leaves, 
and saw in one of the borders a few locusts of from 
two to four feet high, which, as he said, he was 
going to eradicate from his grounds, simply because, 
as soon as tliey attained a certain size, they were 
destwyed by the borer, and then the roots threw up 
a multitude of shoots ia all directions, and causdl 
him much trouble, as well as vexation of spirit. 
With ^permission I took up several of th^se shoots* 
though he forewarned me of labor lost, and trans- 
ferred liiem to my erounds. Probably, I brought 
the rudiments of Ihe Dorer with them. At any rate, 
they were there in such numbers, that their gnaw- 
ings almost made me gaaw with rage. Actuated, 
no doubt, by a spirit somewhat congenial to that 
of the old lady, when she concluded to forestall the 
deadly workings of the peach worm, I boiled water 
in a tea kettle, and poured it boiling hot from the 
spout carefully over the trunks of these young 
trees, taking due care, where I could, to fill every 
worm hole. The result was, I did not kill one 
tree ; bat the borers were all killed, or ran away — 
I do not know which. None have ever reported 
themselves as wounded — none ready for service, 
unless, indeed, it were an occasional fugitive at the 
extremity of some unfortunate branch. But the 
trunks have never been troubled since, and those 
trees, now assuming the venerable appearance of 
age, have rewarded me many times by their fragrant 
flowers and beautiful foliage for the little vexation 
I endured and the scalding water it required. Why 
may not the peach worm be ousted in the same way ? 

Since I am upon the locust, the inquiry occurs to 
me why is not this tree, so ornamental for shade, so 
rapid of growth, and so valuable for timber, more 
generally cultivated 'J Twenty years, in New Eng- 
land, as^old as her climate and as hard as her soil 
arc, give it a good degree of perfection. Farther 
south, a less period will no doubt give it growth 
enough to render it valuable for timoer or for fuel. 
But if cultivators would succeed well with it in 
regions where the borer infests it, I should say, avoid 
pruning. In my own experience I attribute the 
non-recurrence of the borer to the fact, that I let 
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all the branches grow ; and under the weight of 
summer leaves, they completely shade the trunks, 
keep them coo), and it may be, in this way, prevent 
the return of their deadly foe. Wm. Bacon. 

Richmond, Mass., Apil^ 1848. 

HOW TO BREAK A COLT— A TRUE STORY. 

" George,'' said a father to his son, ** that stout, 
four-year-old colt of ours has thrown off every one 
who has dared get on his back, and the man I last 
employed, says it is quite impossible to do any- 
thing with him. So you may sell him for what 
you can get. taking good care to state these facts." 

The next day, George took the colt and led him 
into a soft, spongy meadow, and suddenly sprang 
on his back, upon which, he reared up, plunged, 
kicked, jumped, sprang forward, then sideways, 
sinking into the mud over his fetlocks, and some- 
times up to his knees and gambrels, and when he 
found that he could not succeed in throwing his 
rider, he stopped and shook himself like a dog after 
coming out of the water. This last performance 
was a poser for George; but like the fellow who 
signed the temperance pledge, he " stuck to it,'' 
until the oolt started for the road, when, on he went, 
full sneed, with his mouth wide open, running 
until he became quite exhausted. Shortly after 
this, he put him about, walked him home, rubbed 
him dry, gave him a little green erass out of his 
hand, with some water, and ever afterwards, a bet- 
ter horse was never backed. A Traveller. 



REVIEW OF MARCH NO. OF THE AGRICUL- 
TURIST. 

Cultivation of Mdons. — Any one can raise mel- 
ons, if he has the kind of soil described by you, as 
most suitable. But can you give directions that 
will ensure a good crop of melons upon a strong 
clayey soil '? [Yes. Make a mound of sand, or 
light gravel, on top of the clayey soil, five feet wide 
at the base, two leet wide at the apex, and one or 
two feet high ; which may be enriched with any 
kind of manure most convenient to be got. If sand, 
or light grave], is not to be had, then early in the 
fall, mound up the lightest part of the top of the 
soil you can iind, and enrich this with horse ma- 
nure, guano, poudrette, and the leaves of trees. 
Horse manure is, perhaps, the best, and one of the 
most lasting fertilizers that can be used in a stiff, 
clayey soil, as it pulverizes and lightens it in a very 
flEuperior degree. In this manner, we have been 
uniformly successful in growing the finest kinds of 
melons on a cold, stiff, clayey soil. A mound of 
sods, as you propose, is an excellent plan, and 
would probably be rich enough without manure.] 
My own recommendation to those who have such 
a soil, would be to raise melons upon an inverted 
Timothy sod. If anybody can give abetter one, 
let him speak, and promote the cultivation of this 
most excellent and health-promoting luxury. Let 
every farmer cultivate melons, one of which is 
worth a bushel of nasty cucumbers. 

Bau between Eclipse and Sir Henry. — I have 
nothing to say against this interesting article, not 
even, mat the room it occupies, might have been 
better filled with matter more directly appertaining 
to agriculture ; because, I believe every agricul- 
tural paper, in order to be useful, must fill a 



portion of its pages with matter more pleasing to 
the general reader, than dry essays upon this sub* 
iect. But I must say, that I look upon modem 
norse racing^ as anything but promotive of the 
great farming . interest. I do think that breeding 
from the present racing stock of this country, will 
deteriorate the breed, and render it unfit for all farm 
purposes. I greatly prefer to see such- horses en- 
couraged among the farmers, as the Cleveland Bay, 
Messenger, BeTlfounder, or Morgan horse, than a 
hundred others that I could name, which have 
nothing to recommend them, except that their sires 
once won in a race. [In the main, we agree with 
you in these observations; though where a 
thoroughbred is stout enough, and of the proper conr 
formation, we should always prefer him for a stock 
horse. Imj^orted Messenger, and some others we 
could mention, were thoroughbreds; yet it is to 
these horses Uiat America traces the blood of her 
best road stock of the present day — a stock tiiat we 
think unrivalled the world over.] 

How to Render Night Soil Inodorous, — ^Nothing 
can be better than the burnt earth and fine coal, left 
from the burning of a common wood coal pit 
which is often procurable in the country, at no 
other cost than the hauling. Spent tan bark, will 
also answer. How easy to keep one of these arti* 
cles on hand, and thereby totally prevent the intol* 
erable smell often attendant upon farm houses. 
[Those who cannot conveniently obtain, burnt 
earth, or charcoal dust, can deodorize their night soil 
by mixing with any of the following substances : — 
Wood ashes, or plaster of Paris ; the sulphates of 
iron (copperas), lead, copper, zinc, or tin; the 
chlorides of iron, manganese, copper, lead, zinc, tin, 
sodium (common salt), or lime ; the nitrates of 
lead, copper, zinc, or tin ; pyroligneous acid ; py- 
rolignite of iron ; or the mother waters arising ^rom 
the manufacture of any of the before-enumerated 
substances; coal tar, or schistous and hituminouB 
extracts. Of these, the preference is given to the 
sulphates and chlorides of iron, and the nitrate of 
lead.] 

Directions for Sacking Wool. — This is merely a 
direction as to the manner of performing the work. 
But as it is intended for new beginners in the bum- 
ness, it should also have stated, that the wool 
should be sorted into three parcels, as to fineness of 
fleeces, as near as possible, so that the f^r quality 
of the whole may be judged, as well by examining 
one end of the sack, as the whole. 

Keeping worthless Dogs. — "Let him that is guilt- 
less, tnrow the first stone." Nobody will be hit. 

Prepared Guano. — " Let all trades live." And 
among the rest, the humbug trade. 

Letters ofR. L. Allen. No. 2.— Mr. A. says that he 
believes the readers of this paper, in the south, are de- 
sirous of improvement in the manner which agricul- 
tural work is carried on in the north . No doubt of it. 
But, unfortunately, not one in a hundred is a rea- 
der of this, or any other agricultural paper. And 
the question is, how are the other ninety-nine to be 
induced to read. For my part, I cannot devise any 
plan ; and, therefore, I see no way to prevent so 
many ruined plantations staring us in the face, 
throughout the whole of the southern states. They 
don't read, and they don't know how to maintain 
the fertility of the soil.; it must wear out, and be 
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abandoned for a new location^ in the slates farther 
west) which, in turn, will be worn oat, until the 
tide has reached the Pacific and turned back. 

Employment. — It is not because the ^* robust far- 
mer" IS employed, that he " bemoans his lot f but 
because, in a ^reat majority of cases, he is com- 
pelled to continued, incessant toil, for a bare sup- 
port of himself and family, while he sees, not only 
'* his wealthy neighbor," ** surrounded with more 
splendor," but a vast number of idlers, without any 
Tisible means of support, setting a mischievous ex- 
ample to his own children, who are induced to 
think that the only true source of happiness, is in 
having no employment. I agree with the writer, 
that employment promotes happiness, but it is hard 
to convmce the laboring man tnat such is the fact. 

A Cheap, Portable Fence. — I do not think that 
this kind of fence is so cheap, or portable, as the 
** ladder fence." If I were to use boards for a 
fence, as hurdles, J would nail each panel upon 
battens, and put them up without posts, by setting 
til«m crooked, and fastening the panels together 
with hooks. For one, I am free to say, that I do 
not think that Mr. Hardeman^s plan is so good as 
several others that I have seen. 

Facts in Farming. — ^Why will ye not hearken 
unto facts like these, and profit thereby 1 

Fences a Direct Tax to the Farmer. — I am glad 
to see that I have got one other champion in this 
TOod cause. This article of our old friend Mr. 
Kobinson, is a most conclusive one. Let me re- 
peat, ^^ Farmers, think of it. ^ I cannot say more. 

Oallotcay Cattle. — What do we grow horns for 1 
and if the '* hornless cattle should be bred in re- 
mote districts," why should they not be bred in 
near districts? Cattle horns never yet sold for 
enough to pay the cost of powing, to say nothing 
about the mischief they do. It is the universsQ 
opinion among all who have ever paid attention to 
the subject, that polled cattle are more healthy, and 
more easily nused, than those with horns. As it 
is not fashionable, nor useful, in these latter days, 
to " take a horn," and as we have quit the use of 
** horn spoons," I vote for quitting the growing of 
such a useless appendage upon Uie heads of our 
oxen, bulls, and cows. 

Seasoning and Preserving Timber. — If the sills 
of a mile of railroad can ne rendered almost as 
imperishable as stone, for $500, it is passing 
strange that the process is not universally adopted. 
So of all bridge timber, as well as sills of buildings, 
&c. Pray, let us hear more of this very important 
Bubiect. 

Ivool Grotoing in Texas. — Mr. Marsh Bays that 
be commenced business with '* twelve Mexican 
ewes and one buck." Now I want to know what 
sort of sheep these Mexicans are ? If they are as 
much of a mongrel breed as the people that I have 
seen at Tamplco, Vera Cruz, and other Mexican 
ports, I want none of them. But perhaps they 
may be of the pure old Castilian stock, and well 
worth the attention of gentlemen in other south- 
em states. Will Mr. Marsh give us more details 1 
The increase of the flock has certainly been such 
as astonishes us way off here among the rocks 
and hills, ice and snow. Do the ewes have two 
lambs a year ? For in no other way can I make 



out how 12 could increase to about 300 in fiYe 
years. 

Technical Words Complained of. — This com- 
plaint arises from a very great fault in nearly all 
the schools of the country. Children are sddom 
taught the meaning of words. Whole pages are 
committed to memory, but ten to one, if the chil4 
is ever asked if he fully understands the meanine 
of the words repeated. Until there is a radicu 
change in the system of instruction in common 
schools, it would be useless for any competent per* 
son to furnish the articles recommended by the 
editor, g^iving explanations of these " hard words.^^ 
For few, if any teachers, would use the paper in 
school. I have repeatedly tried to get amcultunl 
papers introduced into our district school, as readi- 
ing books, where every child's father was a farmer ; 
but found so much opposition to it, that I had to 

?;ive it up. I still hope for better things ; and that 
armers will yet see the necessity of educating their 
children in such a manner, that, when they read the 
names of substances which should occur in everr 
day conversation relative to farming, they wul 
not pass them over as unknown, and to them un- 
meaning '* hard words." Rxvi£wsa. 

CISTERNS. 

As to cisterns in your country, and in the far 
west, alluded to by Reviewer^ at page 375, 1 can- 
not say ; but I do know that a cistern in many 
parts of Mississippi, will save in physic and doc- 
tors^ bills, in one year, the whole price. 

I believe I speak in due bounds, when I sav, 
there are some nunilies who have not one third the 
sickness now, that they had when using other 
water. My cisterns are sixteen feet deep, plaster- 
ed on the clay walls ; one of them has a brioc arch» 
with full three feet of earth upon it, to make the 
earth around it leveL 

I wish Reviewer could persuade every one to 
abolish tea and coffee. I now think many are ru- 
ined by them ; I myself, for one, no doubt, am a fair 
specimen of what tobacco, coffee, and tea can do. 
May he live until he is as grey as a rat, and as old 
as Methuselah, if he can onfy be always happy, 
cheerful, and useful. 

The peach-tree borer, I hear people talk about in 
these parts ; but really, I do not see any use in this. 
• • • • I have now here, 

of standards, full 1,200 trees, and some 4,000 
more young trees, and I have no sort of thought 
that I will lose one tree in a year from the borer. 
Land that is rolling enough to take off surplna 
water, well cultivate, rich, and with proper ingre- 
dients, lime, especially, will grow peach trees in 
this latitude — worm or no worm. I have cut the 
worm out, four feet above the earth, and I have 
trees here that are 15 to 17 years old. I can show 
trees in this neighborhood, neglected all the time^ 
that bore fruit 17 years ago. The time taken up 
in catching the flea to poison him, would be better 
made use of in preparing the earth to grow the 
tree vigorously. 

We all know that the cotton plant is subject to 
the cotton louse all the year, the growing part, of 
course. But who ever complained of the louse 
t^hen the season was wann, and the plant growing^ 
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Cotton planted too early, becomes slanted, and the 
food required by the lice, destro^rs the plant. Do 
sot worms injure a puny, half-raised baoy 1 And 
does not a hearty, robust babe keep hearty in spite 
of the worms 1 I believe one half the negroes at 
least, in this country, have worms, yet none are in- 
jured, unless a dirt eater, or an old ague subject. 1 
nave known hearty persons pass worms. 

I am told that sulpnur inserted into a small hole, 
and then plugged up, will certainly drive every 
uiterpillar off. Is it sol [No.] 

M. W. Philips. 

Edwards^ Miss,, April, 1848. 

MANUFACTURE OF NAVY BUTTER FOR 
FOREIGN STATIONS. 

The manufacture of butter for the navy of 
the United States on foreign stations, requiring 
60,000 lbs. annually, having been brought to 
Ae notice of the Executive Committee of the 
New York State Agricultural Society, they deem 
it of sufficient imjxortance to our dairymen to in- 
vestigate the subject. In the prof)osal« issued by 
the bureau of provisions and clothing of the navy 
department, in describing the quality of butter to be 
delivered, it is said, ^^ the butter must be of the 
description, qualitv, and manufacture of the present 
navy butter, made in the mode of ^^ Irish rose 
butter,^ The milk must be thoroughly worked 
out, and the butter cleansed of all impurities, and 
extraneous substances, and be put up in seasoned, 
whiteroak firkins, containing about 80 lbs. each, 
well and strongly hooped, so as to be perfectly 
air and pickle tight. Persons offering proposals 
are required to produce satisfactory evidence that 
their butter will stand the test of tropical climates, 
and preserve their sweet and wholesome qualities 
for years, &c." 

On inquiry, it was ascertained that the butter, 
which has been furnished under this contract, has 
usually been what is called Orange county butter ] 
and the gentleman who has special charge of this 
department is of opinion that no butter made out of 
Orange county will resist the action of tropical 
climates, and preserve its qualities for years. From 
the statement in the proposals that the butter was 
to be made "• in the mode of Irish rose fruiter," it 
was deemed important to ascertain how Irish fose 
butter was made (if there was any such butter), of 
which the committee were entirely uninfoormed. 
The secretary opened a correspondence with gen- 
tlemen in Liverpool and Ireland in relation to 
this subject, and a portion of the result of the oor- 
respondence is hereunto annexed. 

The question, whether all the butter to he used lOn 
distant foreign voyages, and on foreign stations, by 
the mihtary and commercial marine, must be made 
in the county of Orange, becomes more and more 
important, as our commerce annually extends. It 
is doubtless true that the soil and climate have an 
influence upon the quality of the butter. The 

S asses in particular localities are better adapted to 
e production of a superior article than in others ; 
but it has been supposed that the region peculiarly 
adapted to the production of good butter in this 
state, instead of being confined to a sin^e county, 
extends to quite a number of counties ; and it i^ 
not believed that there is any such peculiarity con- 



nected with Orange county as to give it pre-eni* 
nence over other counties in the Catskill Mountaia 
range, and some other localities ia the state. 

It has been the object of the society to ascertain 
what loc^ities are best adapted to the dairy, and 
for that purpose liberal premiums have b^en offered, 
requiring a minute and caref«l detail of all the cir- 
Cttustances connected with the soil, climate, water, 
grasses, &c.^ so that it might be ascertained what 
locality is best suited lo the dairy ; and it is hoped 
that such results will be arrived at as will reasona* 
bly demonstrate all that is desired. 

In the geological survey of this state, particular 
attention was given to this subject, by one of the 
eeologists, Professor Mather, of the first geological 
aistrict, which included the counties of Washington* 
Saratoga, Schenectady, Scoharie, and Delaware, and 
all east and south of this line in the state. In 
speakinj^ of the agricultural character of the CatB> 
kill division, he says, 

^ This country is admirably adapted for grazing, 
both for cattle and sheep, and the fine sweet giaw 
and cold springs, offer as great facilities for maling 
excellent butter as the world affords. A large 
proportion of the butter sold under the name of 
Goshen butter, which is celebrated for its superior 
qualities, is made in the mountainous region of 
belaware, Sullivan^ Ulster^ and Gi^eene counties^^ 

There are several other counties in this state, 
wliere butter of the very best quality is made, 
which has stood the test of tropical climates, and 
some of the butter from tliese counties commands 
as high prices as any in our markets. From their 
geological character we should expect this. There 
can be no doubt that the butter from a great num- 
ber of localities in the state will prove equally 
serviceable as from any of the counties of the 
Catskill Mountain range, if the same attention is 

given to its manufacture as is given by the beat 
Grange county dair}'women, and reference is made 
to the extracts from letters from several butter 
dealers in New York, which clearly establish this. 
From the county of Chenango, a contract waa 
made, in 1847, by way of experiment merely, for 
ten thousand pounds for the use of the navy. The 
butter under this contract has been delivered and 
inspected, and the gentleman who inspects butttf 
for the navy^, on examining and inspecting this lot, 
speaks of it " as excellent butter, for Northern 
New York butter, but also speaks of the inability of 
any butter to stand the test of foreign climates and 
time, that was not made in Orange county. ^^ Thia 
is the opinion fully entertained, we are assured, by 
adl tlie gentlemen of the navy department who have 
charge of this bureau. It is of vital importance 
that measures be taken to correct this error, if error 
it be, as the opinion is honestly entertained. 

By the contract which is made for the manu- 
facture and delivery of the butter for the navy, it is 
provided that it ** shall be made according to the most 
approved Iri^ method ; the milk to be thoroughly 
worked out and the butter cleansed of all impurities, 
&c." Not a word in the contract about Jnsfc rose 
butter which is prominent in the proposals for con- 
tracts. Why was this so drawn. Was it to prevent 
those who never heard of Irish rose butter who 
might otherwise have been inclined to offer propo- 
sals, not to do ao, being ignorant of how IriA rose 
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btUkr was made f" It is pffesumed it most have 
been inserted through inadvertence on the part of 
the persons preparing the notices. But from what- 
ever reason it was inserted, its effect has 6«en, be- 
yond all question, to prevent persons from offering 
proposals, who otherwise might have done so. 
inquiries have been made at the rooms of the soci- 
ety for information as to Irish rose butter, but 
no person in this section of the state could give 
any information on the subject, and from the cor- 
respondence from Ireland, it seems equally difficult 
to give any account of it in Ireland itself. A letter 
from Cork, where the butter for the British navy 
is purchased and inspected in op^n market, says : 
*' The terra * rose butler' we know not the deriva- 
tion of." " There is only one description shipped 
here, and all is brought in for inspection to a pub- 
lic market in this city.^' 

A correspondence was opened with Brown, 
Shipley & Co., of Liverpool, an extensive mercan- 
tile house engaged in the American trade, and let- 
ters have been received from them on the subject of 
Irisk rose butter, and of the method of manu- 
facturing butter for the British navy. This is 
nanufactured chiefly in the counties of Cork, Lim- 
erick, and Kerry, in Ireland. 

£xtract of a letter received by the firm above re- 
ferred to, from Clonmel Ireland, dated July, 1847, 
answering their inquiry about Irish butter : " We 
are this morning in receipt of your favor of 29th 
nit., and in reply, we give you all the information 
V7e can, as to how butter is manufactured in diis 
neighborhood. Our best makers have large, airy, 
cool dairies, and churn twice or three times a week,* 
which depends on the heat of the weather. Cau- 
tion must be used not to allow the cream to be too 
long in the tubs and pans, or until it gets sour, as 
the butter w^ill then be inferior and what is termed 
theesy. The buttermilk must be well washed out 
of the butter, and when salted, be packed Jfrm 
into the firkin. These, with great cleanliness, are 
the principal things to be looked after in the man- 
ufacture, otherwise your butter will not keep its 
ouality. The quantity of fine salt is 3 lbs. to the 
firkin, containing about 65 lbs. The butter in this dis- 
trict is made expressly for the London and north of 
England markets ; in the former, at certain periods 
of the year, it takes precedence of the Dutch. We 
never heard of rose butter, but we know one of 
the Waterford houses brands the best quality he 
ships with a rose. The navy is supplied with 
butter exclusively from Cork, where a larger quan- 
tity of salt is used in the manufacture, and where 
it IS made up expressly for foreign exportation." — 
Transactions, for 1847- 

•■ ^ 

Spent Tak Bark may be Employed as a Ma- 
KORE. — This substance can easily be dried and 
converted into charcoal, in a similar manner as re- 
commended for charring peaL It may then be 
mixed with night soil, answeririg both the purpose 
of drying and rendering it fit for carriage, at the 
same time absorbing all the ammonia, &c. It may 
also be mixed with urine, or with animal manure of 
any kind for similar purposes. Tan bark, in an 
ancharred state, is of no immediate value as a ma- 
nure, in consequence of the gallic and other acids 
tf eontains. 



DOES WATER IN RUNNING THROUGH LEAD- 
EN PIPES BECOME POISONOUS AND UNFIT 
FOR USE 1 

In the March number of the Agriculturist, page 
101, it is stated on the authority of the " Christialt 
Citizen,^ that several persons of Worcester, Mass., 
have suffered, during the past year, from the use 
of water Dumped from wells through leaden pipe», 
I notice also tnat lead pipe is advertised for sale in 
your May and June numbers for hydrants, pumpi^ 
&c. As I am desirous to put up a water ram on 
my place, I wish to know whether there is any 
mode of preparing lead pipe, by covering, or other- 
wise, so as to reader it secure from the danger 
referred to above. R. 

Merrimadt Co., N. H. June 2<2, 1848. 

The poisonous nature of lead, when imbibed by 
man, or animals, is too weli known to require a 
lengthened description here. For it has been 
proved, by direct experiment, that pure water, con- 
taining much atmospheric air, carbonic acid, and 
some other foreign substances, has the power of 
corroding it and dissolves the newly-formed oxide, 
and that, the longer water ^us contaminated, re- 
mains in contact with the lead, more especially if 
the air has free access, the more lead will be dis- 
solved, and the water, of course, will become more 
poisonous. The leaves of trees, and in fact, any 
other organic matter, in a state of decay, have a 
tendency, more or less, to induce the same effect. 
But river, well, or spring water, containing, in solu- 
tion, 7(r^^ pA^^ of phosphate of soda, or iodide 
of potassium, exerts no such influence. The pipeS; 
in contact with such water, gradually become 
lined with a superficial film of an insoluble salt of 
lead, which adheres tenaciously, and no further 
change takes place. Many other neutral salts act 
in a similar manner, among which are the car- 
bonates, phosphates, sulphates, chlorides, and 
iodides; their power being in proportion to the 
relative insolubility of the compound which their 
acid is capable of forming with lead. Hence, ordi- 
nary water, which abounds in mineral salts, may 
be safely conducted through leaden pii>es; bat 
distilled and rain water, or toater that contains 
scarcely any saline matter, such as often occurs in 
toells, springs, streams, and lakes, in a purely gran* 
ite region, speedily corrode and dissolve a portion 
of \emi whenever brought into contact with it. In 
all such cases, leaden pumps, cisterns, and pipes « 
should be coated with tin, inside and out, which 
will render them perfectly secure from injurious 
efifects. 

We should have observed, that the poison of lead 
differs very materially from most other substances 
called poisonous. It is not what is denominated an 
active poison, and is not accompanied by any par* 
ticttlar symptoms, except when introduced into the 
system in considerable quantities. On the contrary, 
the salts of lead may be ranked among those insi- 
dious substances, which are taken without any pe- 
culiarity of taste or smell, but which, when gradu- 
ally introduced into the system, by minute quantil- 
ties at a time, will eventually produce paralysis, 
swollen fingers and wrists, followed by that dread? 
ful disease, termed the ** painters' cholic,''and finally 
premature death. 
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WIRE FENCES. 
Taa aupenority of wire fences consists in their 
strei^^ and duTability, lightness and appearance; 
ndaplBtion to almost every sitmtion and purpose, 
for wbich fencing in required ; the facihiy with 
which tbey can be erectri or removed; and their 
perfect efficiency aa a barrier gainst cattle, horses, 
dieep, &c. The economy, a\so, of tbeir erection, 
in many cases, eren in the first cost, together with 
their duiabilily, recommends them to general use in 
all aitBBtiong where other fencing materials cannot 
eonreniently be c^tained ; and when made of 
wooden, instead of iron pillars, or posts, they can 
often be built at about the uune expense as those 
made entirely erf wood. 
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Cattle ok Sheep Fikce.^Fio. 5S. 

One important property connected with these 
fences, aod which constiluteB their pecoliar charac- 
ter, ia their elasticily. They yield bnt little to pres- 
sure; yet, as soon as it is removed, they resume 
their fonner position without sustaininf; the least 
injury therefrom. The principle of teasion renders 
them strong and sufficient for every pressare, or or- 
dinary purpose, fof which any fence for horses, cat- 
tle, and sheep is required. It must be some extra- 
ordinary force to injure them, to which fences are 
not usinlly liable, and even when thus accidentally 
brc^en, they can quickly and easily be- repaired at 
a trifling cost. 

Fig. 55, denotes a section of common cattle and 
•he^ fence, with wooden uprights, or posts. Price, 
tl pel rod. Cost of the same, with iron poets and 
vpnghts, from 9U0 to ^ per rod. 



SUPERIORITY OF WOOL HATTRESSES. 

TsE object of this commnnieation is, to show thai 
Wool Qlatlresses ore the Warmest, the most loxnri- 
Dtrs, the cheapest, and the most economicat of any 
in use ; that tttey are the healthiest for men, women, 
and children, of all ages and sexes ; and that man 
recovers much sooner from fatigue, on such a bed, 
than on any other. 

The Romans used to sleep in the day-time, and 
bad particular rooms for thaT purpose, distinct from 
iheii bed chambeis, where they slept at night. In 
Italy and some other southern countiies, that prac- 
tice has still been continued eren up to the present 
day. Hence it is of the utmost imjpoilaDce what 
kind of bed they lie upon, whether i( be Itard or 
soft : for, the harder the bed, the healthier they are. 
In the old acconnts of the coait of England, ihem 
is a charge on a journey for bo many bundles of 
clean straw for the queen's bed. Then, it was said, 
when men slept on straw, with a log of wood for a 
pillow, they were "men of iron;" but now, th^ 
sleep on bedsteads otiron, beds of feathers, and pit* 
lows of down, and often are known as " men of 

Wool mattresses are hard and firm, and at the 
same time, yield sufficiently to the pressure of our 
bodies to fonn an agreeable and luxurious resting 
place, without leaving marks on the skin, as other 
mattresses often do. The fibres of the wool, of 
which they are composed, touch each other so 
slightly, that beat or cold moves slowly through 
the inteiBtices, and causes it to retain its tempera- 
ture better than any other material. 

A good healthy bed should absolutely be flat. 
Hence al! bedsteads should have wooden laths, in- 
stead of sacking, or cords, which always give to 
the bed a hollow form. The best bed I ever slept 
on contained 60 tbs. of finely-carded wool, but its 
size was extra large ; half that quantity will make 
a comfortable small bed ; but if you wish to lie 
luxunoustv, yet hard, do not stint the wool- A bed 
ofthia kind will last forevet,a3the covering need not 
be washed hut once a year, when the wool should 
be re-carded, with a few pounds more added, and 
the whole will be as sweet as new. 

Another object in this communication is, to show 
thai the general adoption of wool mattresses, in this 
country, would increase the home consumption of 
our wool. Independent of this, it would benefit the 
health of ali who would use them, to say nothing 
of the cleanliness, duiahility, and eeoaonj they 
would produce, in the end. Cato. 

Piie Co., Mo., Feb., 1848. 
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Fig. 56, shows t 
a gate, constructed e 



I sections of rabbit fence, with 
itirely of iron, ft will also 



Tucks, geese, small pi^, sheep, goats, and 
calves, and of conGoing them within proper bounds. 
Prices, from 75 cents lo fl .50 per running foot. 

An Ebo Fact.— It has been stated on high 
authority, that clear, or nnfecundaled eggs (that is 
thoce produced without any connection with the 
cock), will keep sound longer ttan those that 
would be productive. 



Tbeatkeht or HoasE Manure. — Freeh horn 
dung, when dried, contains about 2j per cent, of 

ammonia and other fertilizing salts; but when al- 
lowed lo ferment, as it usually does in practice, it 
coot^ns only about 1 per cent, of fertilizing salts, 
and loses besides, nearly -y^ths of its weight. 
This gives some idea of the waste which gennally 
attends the practice of neglecting this kiul of ma- 
nure on the farm. In order to prevent this waste, 
it is only necessary to throw the dune into a heap, 
under cover, and sprinkle a few hanoCuls of char* 
coal dust or plaster of Paris among it every few 
days, or if it becomes heat«d, to mix with it a few 
I quarts of comnoD salt. 
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TAHKER FARMING. NO. b. 



YANKEE FARMING.— No. 6. 

Good people ftll of every eort, 
Give ear unto my soog ; 
And if yon find it uroedroafl abort. 
It cnniiot hold you long. 



Raking and Codfetng-.— As the weather was pro- 
mising, Uncle Sim preferred to let the hay remain 
out one night, to sweat in the cock, before being 
taken into the barn. This he thought made it cure 
quite as green and fragrant as if it went in the. 
same day, and rendered it much less likely Xo fire 
in the mow ; nor did it by this process, require hsdf 
the quantity of salt to preserve it. 

To facilitate gathering the hay and to show mv 
neighbors someming new, I had brought up with 
me the horse rake which I had recently purchased, 
hitched in Mr. Doolittle^s old mare to draw it, 
jnounted Peter (his youngest son), on her back to 
guide her, took hold of the handles myself, and 
went to work. To their surprise they found it 
winrowed the hay quite as fast as they could do it 
with all their hand rakes. 

Everything was going on thus cleverly, when, 
who should appear in me field but Aunt Nabby, 
at the head of the whole posse of our wives, to lake 
a look at my operations; for, misdoubting the 
working of the rake, our hostess had invited these 
ladies to come and spend the afternoon with her 
and take tea, determining in her own mind, in case 
of the failure of the Sargeant's *^ new patent gim- 
crack,'^ as she termed it, to hold them as a cotm de 
reserve to help the men do up the raking. But Mrs. 
Boolittle had not long witnessed the beautiful evo- 
lutions of the horse rake, its clean and exact work, 
before doubt gave way to admiration and delight, 
and she exclaimed, " Massy on me, how it does roll 
up the hay ! WhoM a guessed, now, with that 'ere 
om mare to draw, and our Pete to ride, and no liv- 
> in* parson but the Sargeant a holdin% it would spin 
Wal, if it donU beat all natur a rakin'. Tve 
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heem a good deal about its working but that is 
nothin* at all to seein*. How it slips and slides! 
Why His jest as easy as runnin^ on glare ice ; and 
dien it turns over and over with a* click clack, as 
reg%r as the old wooden clock we bought so lon^ 
ago of that 'ere 'cute pedlin' chap, Mr. Slick. If it 
was'nt our own boss now I see there, and our own 
livin* boy a ridin\ I never would a bMieved my 
eyes ; for the Sargeant hold in* and guidin' is no- 
thin'. He, and Mr. Jones who stands laughin* there, 
is ollouB cnttin* up some new tantrum, that nobody 
knows nothin* about 'cept themselves. I ax your 
pardon, Miss Teltrue,*' she added, turning round 
to my wife; **but you know Pm a plain woman 
and must speak my mind." 

Here her curiosity in regard to the operations of 
the rake was wound up to an irrepressible pitch ; 
and with the view of examining it more particular- 
ly, she approached so close, that aa it revolved with 
a heavy load, an outside tooth caught the lower 
part of her dress, and givine a sudden turn, threw 
ner flat on her face into the winrow, completely 
enveloping her in the hay. The other ladies and 
myself instantly sprang to her assistance ; but as we 
removed the hay and lifted her up, we found she 
was more frightened than hurt, and that a slightly- 
torn dress, with her cap set a little awry, were tne 
only damages sustained. At this we burst into a 



hearty laugh at her expense, in which she joined 
with great good humor, adding that she**should*nt 
misdoubt the Sargeant's rake agin as long as she 
was a livin' body.** She then led off with her fe- 
male train for the house. 

j0emoon Lunch, — ^Past four o'clock soon came, 
and once more the fair Molly presented herself with 
her well-stored baskets. Excepting the ham, which 
had given place to some delicione custard pies, the 
contents were the same as in the forenoon. Again 
w« adjourned to the old oak, and ae^ain the merry 
joke aad laugh went round. Lunch over. Captain 
Tmck was £e first to rise and walk off towards 
his work: ,but in so doing, we observed, that he 
lurched a little iirst to the right and then to the 
left, and then his legs crossed each other in so pe- 
culiar a manner, that Uncle Sim took the liberty of 
asking him, **'Whether his schooner was in a gale 
o' wind, with more sail on than it was comfortable 
to carry, or whether she had a little too much of 

food old * New England' aboard,, that water-logged 
er so badly I" At this the Captain stopped^ turned 
round, gave a vehement gulp, put his rake* head to 
his shoulder, pointed the end of the handle towards 
his interrogator, and squinting steadily along its 
surface, prepared to pull trigger, as if in the act of 
filing a muskcft, and then asked with a comical 

frin, if Mr. Doojtttle wanted any owls shot." 
'his question so tickled Cesar, who was lying flat 
on the turf, enawing at the last remaant of a pie 
crust, that he involuntarily burst into a regular 
horse laugh, and exclaimed, ** Golly, Massa Cap'n, 
you's got the wind'ard side on him dis tack." He 
then commenced kicking up his heels, and rolling 
over and over along the ground, like a well-fillea 
water cask, in order to let off his exuberant feel- 
ings, but soon brought up with his protuberant seat 
hard against a large hassock of grass. Here he 
rested a moment, when up he bounded with an 
alertness that no one present thought him before 
capable of, and giving a loud yell, clapped both 
hands on his posteriors, and ran for the nearest hay 
cock as if he were mad. Into this he plunged as 
much of his long body as it was possible, took off 
his wide-brimed straw hat and twirled it round and 
round his head with the velocity of a top. 

*^ What's the matter, you great lubber," cried the 
Captain, setting the end of the rake stale on the 
ground byway of support. *^ Hornet, Massa Cap*n, 
hornets 'nongh to sting dis nigger to def." 
^ Blow me, if there's a single one within speaking 
distance," replied the Captain, who hj this time 
was well stirred up and quite himself again — '* 'twas 
only a wasps' nest you set on^ you foolish woolly 
head, and not one of the yaller bellies as I can 
see" (still winking a little hard), **has followed 
you. So take a rake and go to work again, and 
do'nt frighten sober folks any more with your ycU- 



in'." 



At this, we all followed suit. Captain Truck took 
the lead, and just after sundown we completed rak- 
ing and cocking the hay> Uncle Sim now took off 
his hat, thanked us for our assistance, and hoped 
we would be on the ground with our teams as soon 
as the dew was off the next morning, to help get 
in the hay; he then invited us all up to supper. 

The meal consisted of tea, an abundance of cold 
meats and vegetables left from the dinner, new 
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bread and butter, doneh nuts and cheese, dried 
apple pie, and hasty-pudding and milk. The meats 
were scarcely touched, but we did ample justice to 
the rest of the good things on the table. Supper 
finished, we joined the ladies in the verandah, 
vhere, after chatting till about nine o^clock, each 
look his wife on his arm and returned home. 

Gathering the Hay into the Barn. — No sooner 
^'as the dew off the cocks the next morning, than 
we were all on the ground again. With short hay 
lorks in hand, we soon opened the tops of the cocks 
to the influence of the sun. As soon as this was 
done, we yoked up our teams, and commenced 
loaduiff those first stirred. Here we had quite a 
strife K>r the leaderdiip ; but as usual, Major Good- 
«11*8 smart, red cattle beat us all hollow, and proved 
-the heroes of the day; Uncle Sim remarking, by 
fray of comfort to myself, ** that although it was 
sartin the Sargeant's big stags was'nt quite so fast 
«6 his boss, yet to male amends, they was dread- 
ful sure ; and took sich loads to the barn, as not 
another pair o' cattle on the ground could begin to 
start. Ves, and he could say on *em aa the man 
eaid o* the elephant when he first seed him — * Wal, 
Old Ivory, with that long limber snout o^ youm, so 
ye're chained fast to the ground by one o^ them *ere 
delecate leetle legs are ye ? Wal, I spose like that 
"^ere feller they call Atlas, I used to hear tell on, in 
my school-boy days, when ye do move, ye'll be 
«artin to take the airth with ye." 

This ccMnparative illustration of the 8trengt)i of 
my cattle produced a loud lau^h all round, but 
mether for or a^;ain8t me I did not stop to in- 
quire. I know this, that we kept smartly at work, 
and by hi^h noon, without any particular adven- 
ture, or misadventure, worth reconiinf^, we finished 
storing Mr. Doolittle's hay for him, m the best of 
'Order. Hereupon we adjourned to dinner, which, 
although Aunt Nabby pronounced ^' amazin' poor, 
and did'nt know as we should find a single dish fit 
to eat,'' yet it proved, if anything, superior to that 
of the preceding day. This finished, we took 
seats in the verandah, and after indulging in a half 
Jiouf s chat all round, each man yoked up his team, 
and wended his way for his own home. Thus 
pleasantly and profitably ended Mr. Doolittle's 
^* mowing bee." Sergeant Teltrve. 

VARIOUS USES TO WHICH GLASS MAY . BE 

APPLIED. 

Not only milk pans and cream pots, jars and 
fiower pots, tiles and grape glasses, as well as 
Tarious other horticultural and nericultural utensils, 
are already made of jB^Iass, but rolling pins and 
sundry other articles hitherto made of wood, metal, 
oi clay. There jure also bee glasses, propagating 
glasses, and glasses for protecting seeds. 

It has been suggested that glass mifht be usefully 
substituted for metal to form the roou of verandahs, 
thus obviating the darkening of rooms. For coal 
plates, area Ratings, or the covering of cellars, where 
much light is required, and the top is to be used as a 
yard or passage, thick, rough, plate glass might 
advantageously be used; also tor the risers, and 
«ven in some cases, for the tread of stairs, when 
licfat is required below, or to stairs underneath. 
Guiss mieht also be formed into chairs, meat safes, 
larder shelves, tables, aideboanis, washstands, 



sinks, taps, cisterns, the pipes for house drainili 
watch springs, coffins, and other articles two nu- 
merous to be mentioned. 



LETTERS FROM ABROAD.— No. 3. 

Season of the Vintage— -Weather. ^The time at 
which the vintage commences on the Douro, varies 
from the beginning of September to the middle of 
October, according to the nature of the season, 
whether wet or dry, hot or cold. As the rosy skins 
o( the grape swell with luscious juice when ap- 
proaching ripeness, they are daily watched— every 
change in the sky is observed — and the anxious 
vine grower prays that no rain may fall to rot the 
tender fruit, and fill his tonels witn water instead 
of wine. If threatening clouds appear, the careful 
and more timid commence gathering their grapes 
ere they are fully ripe ; the wise and bolo, with 
more sagacity, allow tneirs to hang, in hopes of the 
return of sunshine ; but when the vintage has once 
commenced, time is invaluable to all. At this pe- 
riod there are employed in the whole Port-wme 
district, at least 20,000 Gallegos and half as many 
Portuguese men, women, and children. 

Gallegos, — The Gallegos are hard-working coun- 
trymen, generally honest, from Galicia, in Spain, who 
leave their homes in search of employment in the 
Portuguese vineyards and lai]ger towns, as porters, 
water carriers, and other inferior grades of servitude. 
They arfe most parsimonious in disposition, often 
subsisting on a dried herring and a piece of black 
bread for each meal, and sleeping in some wretched 
hovel at ni^ht, hardly fit for brutes. As soon as 
the vintage is ended, they return to their mountain 
homeo, with five or ten dollars in pocket, which has 
been received as wages ; or, perhaps, after years of 
toil, now and then an instance occurs, where one 
has accumulated $100 or $200, and retires to his 
native land to end his days in ease. 

TTie Wine Press and Tonels,— Th^ place in 
which the wine is made and pressed, is called in 
Portuguese, a lagar. It consists of a tank from 
twen^ to thirty feet square, and from two to three 
f^t deep, formed of massive stone work, laid in 
cement, beins raised considerably above the ground, 
and sheltered by a roof, supported on masonry, or 
posts. At one side of the tank, generally in a 
lower building, there are large oaken funs (tonels), 
often holding thirty pipes, so situated that the wine 
may fiow freely from the press into them through 
a moveable gutter provided for the purpose. About 
midway above the tank, there is a heavy wooden 
beam, thirty or forty feet in length, confined at one 
end by a kind of socket, nearly on a level with the 
top 01 the tank, and weighed down at the other 
end by a large stone attached to a screw. When 
the men can no longer extract anything from the 
husks of the granes, by treading, planks, or fol- 
lowers, are placea beneath this oeam, and by the 
aid of the laige stone and screw, the last remaming 
juice is press^ out. 

Treading Out Wine. — While the men are carry- 
ing &e grapes from the hill sides, and in emptying 
their baskets into the tanks, a boy stands, bare-leg- 
ged, in the centre, levelling the bunches witili a 
rake, as they are thrown in, so as to form an even 
surface. As soon as the tank is filled with grapes, 
from twenty to forty men jump in, with their trow- 
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sen rolled up, and coDimeQce treading, or rather 
dancing, to the soand of fiddles, gnitara, fifes, and 
drums, accompanied by the wild chorus of their 
own voices, for the space of two days and as many 
nights, with six hours' rest between each eighteen, 
tiU the skins of the grapes are perfectly bruised, so 
as to extract every particle of tneir color, and their 
juice is completely expressed. 

Fermentation of the Juice, — After the men retire 
from the tank, the juice, husks, and stalks are al- 
lowed to ferment together from two to six days. 
In the mean time, the husks and stalks rise to the 
surface of the liauid and form a compact mass ; the 
color is still further extracted from the skins ; and 
the stalks impart that astringent quality so much 
admired by aU lovers of good Port wine. 

Previous to drawing on the wine from the press 
into the tonels, it is of a dark, muddy color, sweet, 
nauseous, and sickening. The period at which it 
is thus drawn ofi^ is the time when the rich and gen- 
erous qualities of the grapes are liable to be lost or 
retained. At this critical moment, the future suc- 
cess of the operation almost entirely depends ] ioT, 
in consequence of the richness of the rk>uro grape, 
the fermentation is generally so active, that, if suffer- 
ed to remain too long in the press, it wiU be convert- 
ed into a bitter liquid, unfit to drink, and of litde, or 
no value, except for making into vinegar. There- 
fore, in order to retain those highly-prized qualities, 
it is absolutely necessary to add brandy to the juice 
before that stage which causes bitterness begins. 
Nothing, however, can enable one to judge of this 
critical point, except long experience and a perfect 
knowledge of the business. 

The Addition of Brandy Indispensable, — Brandy 
always has been, and always must be, added to the 
richer and finer Port wines, which are intended for 
long keeping ; for, from their very nature, thej will 
overwork themselves, and, by exhausting their own 
strength, will ultimately be destroyed. *Tis true, 
the grapes from which the richest of these wines 
are obtained, when hung up in the sun to dry, be- 
come complete masses of^ saccharine matter, or 
sugar ; but this property is only possessed by those 
grown in positions most exposed to the sun, and 
afford that luscious and fruity flavor, of which no 
other wine can boast. With the poorer and more 
watery grapes, the fermentation, although less vio- 
lent, wul work out the little saccharine matter 
they contain, which will entirely disappear, in time ; 
and a light, dry wine will be formed, requiring but 
little brandy to preserve it, for the very reason, 
that it possesses fewer good qualities to preserve. 
Urns, the commonest green wine of Portugal (vin- 
ho verde), will keep only a year without brandy, 
after which, it turns to vinegar. 

Brandy Lost by Evaporation. — It must not be 
supposed, however, that, because brandy is added 
to wine, it there remains ; for. in reality, it is lost 
by evaporation, in a very short time, particularly in 
hot weather, and consequently, when the wine is 
drunk, its strength has in no way increased, but on 
the contrary, has been diminished by age. On this 
point I shall speak more fully when further treat- 
ing on the management of wine. F. B. S. 
Upper Douro, 8ept,27tht 1847. 

» 
WxBDS shoald be destroyed when young. 



VALUE OF GUANO. 

Js a Top-Dressing for Grass.— We have nevet 
yet found anything superior to guano, especiaUv 
directly after mowing or close pasturing. Spread, 
broadcast, from 250 to 500 lbs. per acre, according 
to the fertility of the soil : if rain, or heavy dew, 
soon follow, the effect will be surprising. If the 
grass be cut, or depastured, early in the season, say 
by the last of June or fore part of July, we have re- 
peatedly noticed, that the guanoed patches produced 
as great a second growth as that of the first. This 
is a matter of no miall consideration to those who 
have only a small quantity of land, and are desi- 
rous diat it should yield the greatest possible pro- 
duct. Another consideration is, guano gives the turf 
a greener and richer appearance than most kinds 
of manure ; and will frequently bring in other 
highly nutritious grasses, which may not have 
made their appearance in the field for years be- 
fore. 

For Turnips^ guano is a very valuable manure ; 
and has the merit also of being extremely disagree- 
able to the fly. After the ground is prepared, 
spread the same quantity, broadcast, as upon grass, 
either before or alter the turnip seed is sown, and 
then smooth over with a fine harrow, bush, or rol- 
ler, or with all three, as may be most convenient. 
Some prefer to apply only half the quantity of 
guano at the time of sowing the seed, and add the 
other half when the turnip plant is in its first leaf. 
They think this method a better guard ag»nst the 
fly, and that the guano proves equally beneficial. 

For Com. — ^At the li^t hoeing, applv a heaping 
table-spoonful of guano around each hill, about six 
inches from the stalks, and with the hoe, mix it with 
the soil. It is very effectual in assisting the ears 
of corn to fill out with grain ; and it adds also some* 
what to the growth and nutriment of the stalk. 

For BwAwteat^ Wheats and Rye, — Asa top-dres- 
sing for these crops, at the time of, or after, sow- 
ing, guano has proved itseli equal to the best of 
manures. 

Stratoberries and Other Fruits delight in guano. 
It increases the size of fruit of all kinds, and adds 
much to its delicacy and flavor. 

For Various Other Crops^ guano is highly re- 
commended, by the most experienced farmers and 
gardeners, in cases where a large, quick growth is 
desired. 

Itis upwards of twenty years since guano was 
first introduced into the United States, and for the 
past five years it has been very extensively used, 
and highly approved of, by the farmers and gar* 
deners in the neighborhood of Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Bsutimore, Norfolk, Charleston, and 
New Orleans. For price* which>is quite low, see 
advertisement. 



A Possa FOR LiEBfo. — It is well known by all 
who are familiar with the writings of Liebi||^, that 
he has stated as his opinion, that plants derive all 
their azote (nitrogen),' from the air. Against this 
opinion mav be placed the eonclusion at which Pro- 
fessor Kuhimann, of Germany, has arrived, from 
careful and laborious experiment, namely: — ThU 
if the air can supply suffiderU azote for vegetation 
in its utiaided, or natural conditioni we can double 
that vegetation by (he addition of azote to the soil i 
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AMOUNT OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
GROWN IN THE UNITED STATES, 

IN 1847. 

The following table exhibits the amount and 
value of the aj^ricultural products grown in the 
United States, in the year 1847, as riven in the 
Annnal Report of the Commissioner of Patents, for 
that year : — 



Articles. 


Bushels, 


Value, 


Wheat* . 


114,245,500 


$137,094,600 


Indian Con, 


539,350,000 . 


. 215,740,000 


Barley, . 


5,649,950 


4,519,960 


Rye, . 


. 29,222,500 . 


. 18,994,625 


Oate, 


167,867,000 


41,966,750 


Buckwheat, 


. 11,673,000 . 


. 5,836,500 


Potatoes, . 


100,950,000 


20,190,000 


Beans, 


. 25,000,000 . 


. 25,000,000 


Peas, 


25,000,000 
Tons. 


30,000,000 


Hay, . 


. 13,319,900 . 


. 106,559,200 


Hemp and Flax, 


116,207 
Pounds, 


17,431,050 


Tobacco, . 


220,164,000 . 


. 11,008,200 


Cotton, 


1,041,500,000 


72,905,000 


Rice, 


103,040,500 . 


. 3,091,215 


SUttT, 

Silk Cocoons, . 


324,940,500 


19,496.430 


404,000 . 


808,000 


Hops, . 


. 1,510,972 


, 151,097 


Beeswax, 


766,530 . 


168,636 


Honey, 


. 22,995,900 
Gallons. 


2,299,590 


Molasses, 


13,000,000 . 


3,250,000 


Wine, 


152,175 


. 152,175 



SupsBioR Saddlery and Harnesses. — If any 
of our friends are in want of theee articles, we can 
confidently recommend them to the establishment 
of Mr. Thomas Walke, at 64 Broadway, where 
they will find a good assortment of superior manu- 
facture, and at reasonable prices. We have never 
been so well fitted as here ; and should be glad to 
show any one desirous of seeing it, a recently im- 
proved sietddle of Mr. W.*s manufacture, that we 
daily have the gratification of bestriding over a 
high-spirited horse, which, for comfort and safety, 
is equal to the best Spanish or Mexican ; and for 
lightness, ease, and thorough workmanship, is no 
way inferior to the highest-priced English. 

Mr. Wilkinson's Sale. — We trust that all those 
interested in fine stock, will not fail to attend Mr. 
John Wilkinson's sale of choice Short-Horn stock, 
which is to take place at Grermantown, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the 12th of this month. It is the herd 
that was bred by Mr. James Gowen, of Philadel- 
phia, who transferred it to Mr. Wilkinson. Several 
of these cows are celebrated milkers, and the whole 
stock is highly deserving the attention of breeders. 

Comparative Value or Indian Corn and 
Buckwheat as food for Hens.^U is believed 
that a bushel of corn will last twice as long in 
feeding hens as a bushel of buckwheat^ but the lat- 
ter will make them lay egjgs more than* other grain, 
the profit thus overbalancing the cost. 



MEETING OF THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 

A WEEKLY council of this association was held 
at London, on the 17th of May, from the proceed- 
ings of which we extract the following : — 

Period of Suckling Young Animals —Mr. Wyatt 
Edgell, of Surrey, addressed to the council, through 
the president, a communication on the probable 
injurious efiects arising from the circumstance of 
allowing young animals to take the milk for too 
long a period from their dams, especially in the 
cases of mares and ewes, which he conceived were 
impoverished by such a leng;thened drain upon 
their constitutions, while their offspring were, at 
the same time, retarded in their growth and devel- 
opment, from the insufficient supply and inferior 
quality of milk they obtained under such circum- 
stances. Mr. Edgell was led to the consideration 
of this subject from a perusal of the statement, 
made by the Rev. G. R. Glegg, in his travels in Hun- 
gary, tnat the high-bred foals, at the great stud, at 
Uabohna, usually dying at four months old, from 
some vicious quality, as it was supposed, in th« 
milk, they were removed from the mares at the end 
of the first month, and fed on boiled carrots, when 
it was found that not one fiftieth of the number of 
foals, that died under the old system, were lost un- 
der the new one. Without endeavoring to ascer- 
tain from what cause the milk in the case of the 
Hungarian mares had, probably, become vitiated, 
if a change in the quality of the milk had been the 
cause of the evil, Mr. Edgell thought the period of 
suckling the young of cattle a subject worthy of 
consideration. 

This communication gave rise to an interesting 
discussion among the members present. Mr. Mi£ 
ward thought it might be assumed, as a general 
rule, that, under favorable conditions arising from 
the constitution of the mother, a requisite supply of 
proper food, and consequently an abundant secre- 
tion of healthy milk, the longer young animals 
sucked the better ; and he coula state, from his own 
experience in the case of Short-Homed cattle, that 
the calves could not acquire the full development 
in size or symmetry, unless reared on new milk for 
at least the first six months after their birth. 

Sir Matthew Ridley did not think it advisable to 
leave calves with mothers which had become again 
in calf ; in that case, as in the case of all choice 
stock, nurse cows would of course be provided. 

Mr. Fuller had found that those calves were al* 
ways the best which had been allowed to suck the 
longest. 

Mr. Tweed considered that foals would be in- 
jured by sucking such mares too long as were ac- 
tively kept at work. 

Mr. Dyer was acquainted with a lane flock mas- 
ter who constantly lost one tenth of his 500 ewes 
by allowing the lambs to remain with them till 
July ; but who, from having last year weaned the 
lambs considerably earlier in the season, had lost 
a much smaller proportion of his ewes. Mr. Dyer 
conceived that by the middle of May, or as soon as 
lambs were four months old, and enabled to eet 
their own food, when there was grass enough for 
them in the pastures, they might safely be weaned 
from the ewes ; and that on the other hand, when 
the ewes were low in condition, disease must ne« 
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cesaarily be occasioned by allowing the lambs to 
remain too long: vi^h then. 

Mr. Milward thought that the less sastaiaed by 
Mr. Dyer's friend arose from the ewes bein^ kept 
in too poor a condltioo, and not from the circum* 
stance of the lambs being allowed to suck them for 
too long a period ; it all depended upon the food a 
flock master had to give them. 

Sir Matthew Ridley remarked, that there might 
be an evil in the too early weaning of lambs, as in 
that case the udders, from distention, unless milked 
by hand, would become sore and diseased. He 
thought that no general rule could be laid down 
on the subject, but that the weaning might advan- 
tageously take place when good grass was to be 
had by them, and in sufficient abundance, as both 
ewes and lambs at first destroyed the herbage to 
which they were put after weaning. 

Mr. GlejTg observed, that in Scotland the Cheviot 
ewes had their lambs removed from them about the 
20th of August. 

Prof. Sewell regarded the subject as one of great 
importance; and thought that if inquiry was in- 
stituted amongst practical farmers and breeders of 
sheep, much light might be thrown upon the origin 
of diseases still involved in obscurity, particularly 
in the case of young stock, which he considered to 
hecome victims to diseases too often attributed to 
food, soil, situation, or peculiarity of management. 
He had no doubt that a statistical account of the 
time of lambing and of weaning, and a statement 
of the dates at which, in different localities through- 
out the kingdom, grass or green crops are usually 
iready for ewes and lambs, would be attended with 
much practical benefit, as it was very likely that 
circumstances of situation and climate would be 
found to occasion much difference in the occurrence 
of those events ; statements connected with lamb- 
ing, weaning, and appearance of green food south 
of the Humber, not applying to districts north of 
that division of the country. 

Sarvdnst Chnrcoal. — Mr. VVoolrych Whitmore 
was led to make a few observations on the success 
with which he had employed charcoal obtained 
from sawdust, and the various refuse vegetable 
matter collected on his property, as a general ma- 
nure for garden and fiela use, especially when mix- 
ed with bone, prepared according to the plan re 
commended by Mr. Pusey, in the proportion of one 
third bone with two thirds charcoal, employing wa- 
ter only as the liquid for moistening the heap, and 
of promoting the fermentation, and the result that 
was obtained in the course of a month or five 
weeks ; and he had found no artificial manure at 
all equal to this fermented mixture. He found that 
raw sawdust did not succeed, but that charred saw- 
dust, or sawdust charcoal, did admirably. He also 
ascertained that there was a mechanical advantage 
in sawdust, or wood charcoal, in producing this ef- 
fect, not to be met with in charcoal obtained from 
couch grass, and other charcoal from plants, the 
fatter appearing to be more compact, heavy, and 
imperv^ious in its mechanical condition, which im- 
peded its action in promoting fermentation. This 
charcoal was, therefore, employed alone as a top- 
dressing. Mr. Whitmore hsul not, at present, devis- 
ed a convenient mode of reducing his sawdust to the 



state of charcoal \ bat he had no difficulty with othef 
substances, such as couch grass and other weeds* 
the clippings of trees, cabbage stalks, &c. ; these 
he piled round an upright pole into conical heaps, 
and covered them up with earth:; the pole was then 
gently withdrawn, and a .vacancy being thus left in 
the heap, from the bottom to the top, where the 
pole had occupied a space, a flue wan formed which, 
after ignition, greatly facilitated the charring, or 
slow combustion of w surroundiAg vegetable mat- 
ter. 

Professor Way remarked that the useol charcoal 
in agriculture was by no means carried to the ex- 
tent to which, in his opinion, it ,ougbt to be. It 
was a substance that stood midway between a 
chemical and a mechanical agent ; aosorbinr to a 
great amoant various gases and vapors, and espe- 
cially the volatile ammonia so often produced dur- 
ing decomposition, and allowed to escape into the 
atmosphere. Had he not just heard from Mr. 
Whitmore that charcoal and bones mixed together 
underwent fermentation, he should have thought 
that charcoal would have had the effect of retard- 
ing or even of preventing that process. As ammonia 
was disengaged in the decomposition of bones, the 
presence of a porous substance with the imbibiiig 
properties of charcoal would at once secure that 
volatile element and prevent its escape, rendering 
the artificial manure produced so much the more 
valuable. He had understood from Mr. Parkes 
that Mr. Outhwaite, a friend of his in Yorkshire, 
who was an excellent practical farmer, converted 
not only the clippings of hedges and weeds, but 
also all his refuse straw into charcoal, which ha 
employed largely on his land. Charcoal had long 
been employed as an antiseptic, removing from de- 
caying bodies their ill odor, as well as their tea- 
dency to putrescence; and he believed that char- 
coal would be found one of the best preservatives 
from mildew in the turnip crop, that injury being 
understood to arise generally from a peculiar con- 
dition of the soil. 



GREAT SALE OF THOROUGH-BRED STOCK. 

We commend to the notice of our readers, 
the advertisements of Col J. M. Sher^'ood, of 
Auburn, and Mr. L. F. Allen, of Black Rock. 
Their stock consists of very fine and hiffhly-bred 
Short-Horn and Devon cattle^ Cotswolo, South- 
down, and Merino sheep, which will be offered for 
sale, without reserve, at the Show of the New 
York State Agricultural Society^ to be held at Buf- 
falo, on the 5th, 6th, and 7th of September next. 

We have been long conversant with the choice 
animals bred by each of these gentlemen, and 
can confidently recommend them to all such stock 
breeders as wish to improve their flocks and herds, 
or breed cattle and sheep of the best quality. 

The offering of stock for sale in such large num- 
bers at our cattle shows, is a new and valuable fea- 
ture in the progress of the State Agricultural So- 
ciety ; and cannot but have a beneficial effect in 
inducing the visits of such as wish to make pur- 
chases. We trust that the efforts of Messrs. Sher- 
wood and Allen may be crowned with success, and 
prove such as to induce other stock breeders an- 
nually to follow their laudable example. 
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DORKING FOWLS. 

Fon those who wish to stock their poultry yards 
with fowk of the most desirable shape and size, 
clothed in rich and variegated plumage, and, not 
expecting perfection, are willing to overlook one 
OT two other points, the speckled Dorkings, are 
the breed to be at once selected. [So called from 
a town in Surrey, which brought them into modem 
repute.] The hens, in addition to their cay colors; 
have a large flat comb, which, when tney are in 
high health, adds very much to their brilliant ap- 
pearance, particulariy if seen in bright sunshine. 
The cocks are magnificent. The ihost gorgeous 
hues arc frequently lavished upon them, which 
their great size, and peculiarly square-built form, 
display to the greatest advantage. The breeder and 
the farmer's wife behold with delight dieir short 
legs, their broad breasts, the small proportion of 
ofial, and the large quantity of good profitable flesh. 
When fatted and served at table, the master and 
mistress of the feast are satisfied. The cockerels 
may be brought to considerable weights, and the 
flavor and appearance of their meat are inferior to 
none. Those epicures who now and then like a 
fowl killed by dislocation of the neck without 
bleeding (the more humane way), will find that 
this variety affords a tender and high-flavored dish. 
The eggs are produced in reasonable abundance, 
and though not equal in size to those of Spanish 
hens, may fairiy be called large. They are not 
everiasting layers, but at due, or convenient inter- 
vals, manifest the desire of sitting. In this respect, 
they are steady, and good mothers when the little 
ones appear. They are better adapted than any 
other fowl, except the Malay, to hatch superabun- 
dant turkey's eggs. Their size and bulk enable 
them to afford warmth and shelter to the turkey 
poults for a long period. For the same reason, 
spare goose eggs may be intrusted to them ; though, 
in this respect, I have known the pheasant breed to 
be equally successful. 

With all these merits they are not found to be a 
profitable stock if kept thorough bred and unmixed. 
Their powers seem to fail at an early age. They 
are also apt to pine away and die, just at the point 
of reaching maturity, when the pullet ougnt to 
begin to lay, and the cockerel to crow and start his 
tail feathers, the comb, instead of enlarging and be- 
coming coral red, shrinks and turns to a sickly 
pink, or even to a leaden hue ; and the bird, how- 
ever well fed and warmly housed, dies a wasted 
Bkass of mere feathers, skin, and bone. It is vex- 
ing, after having reared a creature just to the point 
when it would be most valuable for the table, or as 
stock, to find it ^' going light" ; particularly as it is 
generally the finest specimens, that is the most 
thorough bred, that aie destroyed by this malady. 
I do not believe that the most favorable circum- 
stances would prevent the complaint^ though un- 
favorable ones would aggravate it, but that it is in- 
herent in the race and constitution of the birds. 
They appear at a certain epoch to be seized with 
consumption ] exactly as in some unhappy families, 
the sons and daughters are taken off all much at the 
same age. In the speckled Dorkings the lungs 
seem to he the seat of disease, and it is to be re- 

f retted that no dissection was made in cases where 
had the opportunity. But the serious and fatal 



maladies of fowls are difficult to trace to Hieir causei 
and still more difficult to cure by tne application of 
any remedy. 

Pure Dorking hens are sometimeB barren. I had 
one a perfect model to the eye, short, square, com- 
pact, large, with plumage, comb, and weight all 
that could be wisAed — the very ptrlleC that a fan* 
cier would have chosen to perpetuate the breed. 
But she never laid, nor ever snowed any disposition 
to sit, and in consequence of her uselessneas, at about 
two years old, was brought to table. The carving 
knife soon demonstrated a malformation of the 
back and side bones, and showed that the models 
of the "breeder may sometimes be too highly finish- 
ed. The cocks, too, with all their outward trap- 
pings and sturdy build, I must suspect to be den* 
cient in vigor, if many hens are allowed to run with 
them, clear eggs witl disappoint those who want 
large broods ofchickens. Three, or at most four, 
hens to a cock will give the most successful results. 
These and a few other apparently trifling facts 
seem to show that, with the speckled Dorkings (a 
variety of great antiquity), the art of breeding has 
arrived at its limits. 

As mothers, an objection to the Dorkings, is, that 
ihey are too heavy and clumsy to rear we chicks 
of any smaller and more delicate bird than them- 
selves. Pheasants, partridges. Bantams, and Guinea 
fowls, are trampled underfoot and crushed, if in the 
least weakly. The hen, in her affectionate indus* 
try in scratching for grubs, kicks her lesser nurse- 
lings right and left, and leaves them sprawling on 
their backs. Before they are a month old, half of 
them will be muddled to death by this rough kind- 
ness. In spite of these drawbacks, the Dorkings 
are still in high favor ; but a cross is found to be 
more profitable than the true breed. A showy, en- 
ergetic game cock, with Dorking hens, produces 
chickens in size, and beauty, little inferior to their 
maternal parentage, and much more robust. Every- 
body knows their peculiarity in having a super- 
numerary toe on each foot. This characteristic 
almost always disappears with the first cross, but it 
is a point which can very well be spared without 
much disadvantage. In other respects, the appear- 
ance of the newly-hatched chicks is scarcely alter* 
ed. The eggs of Dorking hens are large, very 
much rounded, and nearly equal in size at eacn 
end. The chicks are brownish-yellow, with a 
broad, brown stripe down the middle of the back, 
and a narrower one on each side ; feet and legs 
yellow. 

On this breed, Mr. Alfred Whitaker thus ex* 
presses his opinion : — " I agree with you fully as 
to the usefulness of this description of poultry, but 
I do not view them exactly through the same me- 
dium as to their beauty. Compared with the phea- 
sant Malays, they are short-necked, and there is no 
arch nor crest to the neck. Their colors vary from 
a streaked grey to a mottled or spotted brown and 
white. A neighbor, here, has some of the finest I 
ever saw ; the cocks with very full, double combs, 
and the hens generally with reddish-brown spots 
on a white ground. To my eye, the cocks look 
heavy and stupid, neither the head nor the tail be- 
ing usually carried in an erect position, or with 
any semblance of spirit. As re^rds size, they ara 
magnificent. I saw one on my friend's dinner table. 
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DOUaLAS' lUPBOTED HrDRAUUC BAH, ETC. 



tEi from the atream to the ram ; G, the pipe which 
eoovefs the water from the ram to the novat at 
olbei point required for qm; A., 9, D, E, I, the 

The ^implicit}- «f the operation of this machine, 
togetber with its effeedveaess, and Tery apparent 
durability, renders it decidedly the idobI important 
and valuablB ^paratus yet developed in hydraolics, 
for forcing a portion of a running streais of water 
to any elevation, proportioned to the fall obtainee. 
It is perfectly appliMble wbere no more than 18 
iiicheB fall con be obtained; yet the greater the 
fall applied, the higher the water may be coureyed, 
'' J quantity raised Tarring in proportion to the 
igbt, with a given fall. It will raise, say, one 
eltb of the water Un times the height of the fall 
to which it is applied. Thus, if applied under a 
fall of five feet, with a supply of twelve gallona 



three days sidm, quite as large aa an ordinary hen 
turkey ; it was a cockerel about seven months old. 
My experience of their laying and breeding quali- 
ties agrees mainly with your statement, except that 
[ should lay still stronger empbans on their fatal 
clnmsinem aa mothers, vrhicn, 1 am ineliaed to 
think, is aggravated by their extta toe behind, and 
the great length of their back toes. They frequent- 
ly trample to death their chickens during the pro- 
cess of hatching, and, in a small coop, they demol- 
ish them at a fearful rale. I think they never 
should be cooped with their chickens ; but a still 
safer course would be to batch the eggs nnder a 
mother of a leaa rough physique, or perhaps by 
Cantelo's hydro-incabator." Tne only question is, 
bow the hen la to be employed when the sitting fit 
comes on, for they are most persevering sittera. 1 
have BucceRsfulty hatched both turkeys and geese 
Qoder Dorking hens. The latter will stand a great 
deal of trampling and kicking about without takinc 
much harm from it. Mr. Whitaker, continues, "1 
have crossed the Dorkings with pheasant Malays. 
The firat cross produces a fine bird, which is large, 
tliough not prolific ; but if you allow the cross to 
breea with each other, they dwindle to nothing. 
The doctrine of breeding is yet ill understood. I 
am disposed to think ttmt, where yon have a real 
variety, breeding in is the natural and best mode 
of procedure; but thai when you cross two 
rougbbreds, you have no guarantee that the ( 
breed will be good further than the first result. 

The above remarks are condensed from a highly. 
interesting communication, lately published on 
'' Ornamental Poultry," other portions of which 
we propose to insert tn a future number. 

DOUGLAS' LMPEOVED HYDRAULIC RAM. 
This perfectly simple and eSective machine may 



per n 

elevation of fifty feet from 

per m 



n be applied, for the purposes 
of'irrigaling lands, and supply'"!! dwellings, gar- 
dens, faciories, villages, engmes, railroad stations, 
lie., with running water. 



DODGLAS' WlTEB RlH.— FlO. 58. 

Explanation. — H, denotes the brook or stream ; 
C, the drive or supply pipe for conveying the na- 



will force un and discharge, at an 
ly feet from the machine, one ^lon 
id under the same head, or fall, it will. 



raise and discbaise a larger quantity of 
water in proportion as the height to which it ia 
conveyed is diminished, and so a less quantity a 
greater height. 

This ram is constructed with an adjuster, which 
tenders it decidedly superior to anything of thfr 
kind yet invented, as by this improvement the same 
machine may be conveniently varied in capacity, 
~Tid at once adapted to varioru-sixid strtarw. 

These machines are composed of metal, and an 
.. very neat, compact, and portable article. No. +, 
the ordinary size, weighs but 39 lbs,, and occupies 



brooks, which furnish, say, from one quart to 
twenty gallons per minute. If the stream is a 
laige one, and a greater supply of water be re- 
quired, then the number of machines may be 
increased in preference to having one machine of 
a larger capacity than above named. 

In all cases tne article is warranted complete and 
perfert, so aa to give the best satisfaction, or it 
may be returned. Prices, from 912 to 018, exclusive 

S*iJi or Mr. Pbmtice's Hkrb. — Mr. E.P. Pren- 
tice, of Mount Hope, near Albany, has recently 
sold his entire herd of Short-Horn cattle, to Mr. 
George Vail, of Troy, We underatand that this 
slock is principally derived from four of the cows 
of Mr. Prentice's importations from England, which 
he reserved to himself in his great sale three yeara 
ago. These cows, if we recollect rightly, were all 
veiy fine in their points, and good milkers. Mr. 
Vail contemplates breeding them to his celebrated 
Bales bulls, and we can but think that the produce 
will be such as to find favor among the stock grow- 
ers of the country. 

Whit is a Model Fakm 1 — A model farm, if 
true to its name, is one upon which only the beat 
practices are pursued ; in other words, the htait 
ideal of a farm : and in order to become a model, it 
must necessarily show a greater annual return, in 
proportion to the outlay, than most of the neighbor- 
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DEATH OF TURPENTINE TREES. 

Wx learn that some doubts exist at the north, 
fdatiTe to the death of turpentine trees, an ac* 
connt of which appeared in the Chronide of the 
3d inst. There is, nnfortunately, no mistake in this 
statement, unless falling short of a fnll detail of the 
calamity may be considered such. We have per- 
sonal acquaintances who have lost trees in this 
way, and hare undoubted statements of their dying 
in lots of five, ten, and as high as one hundred 
thousand. One gentleman had his trees boxed, 
which run very well, but after the first dipping 
they all died. This fatality among the trees has 
been thus far felt more in Brunswick county iban in 
any other quarter here, in which county alone the 
damage is estimated at $100,000. They still con- 
tinue to die, and no one can calculate the extent to 
which the destruction may arrive. No satisfactory 
knowledge of the cause has been obtained, nor any 
remedy found. — Wilmington Commercial, 

The cause of the dying of the trees above refer- 
red to, is doubtless owing to the ravages of the lar- 
TB of the Pales weevil (Hylodius ]nle$\ and the 
pitch-eating weevil {Hi^Mus pteivorugj of Harris). 
Wilson, the ornitholojgist, describes the depreda- 
tions of these insects, in his account of the ivory- 
biUed woodpecker, in the following words : — ^Would 
it be believed that the larvs oi an insect, or fly, 
not larger than a grain of rice, should silently, and 
in one season, destroy some thousand acres of pine 
trees, many of them from two to three feet in diam- 
eter, and a hundred and fifty feet high ? Yet who- 
ever passes along the high road from Georgetown 
to Charleston, in South Carolina, about twenty 
miles from the former place, can have striking and 
melancholy proofs of the fact. In some places the 
whole woods, as far as you can see around you, 
are dead, stripped of the bark, their wintry-lootinff 
arms and bare trunks bleaching in the sun, and 
tumbling to ruins before every Blast, presenting a 
frightful picture of desolation. Until some eoec- 
tual preventive or more complete remedy can be de- 
vised against these insects and their larvae, I would 
humbly suggest the propriety of protecting and re- 
ceiving wim proper feelings of gratitude the ser- 
vices of this and the whole tribe of woodpeckers, 
letting the odium of ruilt fall to its proper owners. 

The larvae live under the bark, devouring its soft 
inner surface, and the tender, newly-formM wood. 
When they abound, as they do in some of our pine 
forests, they separate large pieces of bark from the 
wood beneath, in consequence of which the part 

S Irishes, and the tree itself soon languishes and 
es. 

EFFECT OF TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES ON 

DISTILLERIES. 

In a very elaborate paper lately published in the 
Report of the Commissioner of Patents, by Charles 
L. Fleischmann, Esq., it is stated that the president, 
Oount Burghaus, opened a meeting of German 
tgrlculturists, at Breslau, some time sincc^ with 
m appropriate address, giving a sketch of Silesian 
iigricultnre ; and mentioned in it a fact which could 
not but please those interested in the noble cause 
of temperance. Prussian Silesia, he saidf has 



heretofore had, to its population of 3,000,000, no 
less than the enormous number of 2,384 distilleries ; 
and they have usually yielded to the government 
a yearly revenue of 998,000 thalers ; but since the 
rise of temperance societies, during the first four 
months of tne year, 1846, the product of this tax 
had Allien off to 150,582 dialers; a diminution, as 
compared with the same period, in 1844, of no 
less than one sixth. From this decrease of tax 
and drink, he, of course, argued a proportionate de* 
crease of drunkards ; of the ^rain consumed by dis- 
tilleries, and of the total grain for which a market 
can be found; and hence he inferred tha^ some 
agricttltaral labor must be diverted to other pur- 
suits. 



A CHEAP PAINT. 

As this is the season of the year when the good 
housewife delights in furnishing up the homestead, 
and in making it and all its appendages look al- 
most as good as new, we re-publish the following 
receipt for making a cheap paint. It is by Colonel 
Boyle, of Annapolis, a gentleman, who, notwith- 
standing the incessant claims upon his time in pro- 
fession,* still devotes a portion of it to rural occupa- 
tions, and has, in times past, verjr acceptably oc- 
cupied our pages, much to the edification and de- 
lignt of our readers. — American Farmer. 

To Make Paint, — Having been so freq^uently ap- 
plied to for the following receipt, until it has be- 
come troublesome to give copies of it, I request you 
to publish it. James Botle. 

To make paint without white lead and oil. Take 
2 quarts skimmed milk, 2 ounces fresh-slacked 
lime, 6 pounds whiting; put the lime into a 
stoneware vessel, pour upon it a sufficient quantity 
of milk to make a mixture resembling cream ; the 
remainder of the milk is then to be added; and 
lastly the whiting is then to be crumbled and spread 
on the surface of the fluid, in whieh it gradually 
sinks. At this period, it must be well stirred in, or 
ground as you would other paint, and it is fit for 
use. There may be added any coloring matter that 
suits the fancy. 

It is to be applied in the same manner as other 
paint, and in a few hours it will become perfectly 
dry. Another coat may then be added, and so on 
until the work is completed. 

This paint is of great tenacity, and possesses a 
slight elasticity, which enables it to bear rubbing, 
even with a coarse woollen cloth, without being in 
die least degree injured. It has little or no smali, 
even when wet, and when dry is perfectly inodor* 
ous. It is not subject to be blackened by sul- 
phurous or animal vapors, and it is not injurious to 
health. All which qualities give it a decided ad* 
vantage over white lead. 

The quantity above mentioned is sufficient for 
covering 27 square yards with one coat. — Annap^ 
lie RepMiean, 

Color of Eoos. — ^Fowls, to which a portion ol 
chalk is given with their food, lay eggs havinjg 
shells remarkable for their whiteness. By substi- 
tuting for chalk, a calcareous earth, rich in oxide of 
iron, the color of the egg shells wiU be of an orange- 
red. 
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fiUTTKR MAKING. 

AxTER reading the intereetinr article on ** Butter 
Makinr'^ in your last number, I took up my pen to 
C AUTIOrf- IN THE CHOICE OF CULINARY remark upon, and perhaps criticise it just a very 

UTENSILS.— No. 1. jj^^g . ^^^ j^ jg ^ gubject of such never-ending dis- 

In the choice of vessels for ordinary cooking, pute, that I concluded I had best let it alone. I 



those made of copper or brass are to he preferred 
for several reasons. In the first place, they are 
better conductors of heat than those formed of cast 
iron, tin, or clay. Hence, less fuel is necessary to 
keat a certain quantity of water to the boiling 
point ; secondly, they are less subject to oxidate, 
or rust, and consequently do not throw oft scales, 
become thin, and finally leak> as some other metal- 
lic vessels do ; and thirdly, from the saving of fuel 
they effect, and their durability, they are tar supe- 
rior to other metallic vessels generally in use. But 
let it be borne in mind, that all cooking vessels 
made of copper, or brass, such as stew pans, kettles, 
coffee urns, &c., should be well covered with a per- 
fect coating of tin, not only on the inside, but about 
two inches below the top on the outside, and every 
time they are used, they should be cleaned and ex- 
amined, in order to see whether the coating is per- 
fect; for much mischief arises from their getting 
out of repair, and if not kept perfectly tinned, the 
food cooked in them is liable to look dirty and 
green, taste bitter, and become highly poisonous 
when introduced into the system. 

Pure tin, in its metallic state, seems to have no 
injurious effect on the animal system, and hence, all 
vessels perfectly lined or covered with it, which are 
used for general cookery, such as cast-iron pots, 
kettles, and pans, or the articles of common tin- 
plate ware (sheet iron covered with tin), may be 
employed with safety. The tin of commerce, how- 
ever, UAed for general tinning, is not pure, but con- 
tains traces of arsenic, copper, and leaid, all three of 
which are highly poisonous. Yet the ordinary 
class of food, as meat, potatoes, &c., have no bar! 
influence on these metals, when thus alloyed with 
tin : but much is to be feared from the action of 
acids, and vegetables containing sulphur, as vine- 
gar, onions, greens, &c., because nearly all metals 
are more or lesti attacked by such substances. 

C. 



HOW TO MAKE GINGER SYRUP. 

Soak, for twenty four hours, in warm water, one 
pound of West-India singer root ; rub it well, and 
boil it in one gallon of water till reduced to three 
quarts; strain it through a cloth, and- to every^pint 
ol water put one pound of loaf suoar, and boil it to 
a good syrup, skimming it well. When cold, bottle 
it for use, and it will keep in a cool place, for any 
raaflonable length of time; and a small quantity, 
mixed in a tumbler of fresh water, makes one of 
the most refreshing and healthful beverages that 
can be drunk during hot weather. It also has the 
double advantage of being easily made^ and fit for 
immediate use. Another- method, even less trouble- 
some, is, to make a rich syrup of water and loaf 
sugar, and when cold enough to bottle, add to every 
pint of the syrup, two tea-spoonsf uls of the best tinc- 
ture of ginger, which can be purchased at an ^po- 
theeary*s. 

E. S. 



will only say that I never wash my butter^ as I think 
it deprives it of its fine flavor. If it is too soft to 
work, when taken out of the churn, it may potsibly 
be necessary to plunge the lump into cold water in 
order to harden it, hut I should prefer almost any 
other expedient. I would sink the butter tubs, or 
buckets (I use tin altogether), in the spring ; or 
hang them, by ropes, down the well, to the surface 
of tne water. But. instead of my wise remarks, I 
will give you an amusing occurrence, quite too 
^ood to be lost, that happened some summers ago, 
m Philadelphia, where they pride themselves, not 
without good reason, on their delicious butter. 

A ladv from New Orleans was on a visit to a 
friend whose husband loved the good things of this 
life so well, that he never trusted any one to mar- 
ket for him, and prided himself particularly on hia 
choice of butter. He had frequently told her aa an 
inducement to make this northern visit, that he 
would regale her with what she had never tasted — 
fresh butter. For several days, while at breakfast, 
he asked her if she had ever, even in her dreams, 
eaten such butter, so firm, bo fresh, so delicious; 
and always received the same answer, that it was 
very good, but certainly not what she could call 
fresh butter. At last his good humor gave way, 
and fairly out of patience, he said one day, " I lived 
for twelve years in New Orleans, and never tasted 
an ounce of palatable butter — it was fit only to 
grease cart wheels with; and for you, accustomed 
to nothing better than such vile stuff, to pretend not 
to like this is perfectly absurd.^' *^ I did not say I 
did not like it, Cousin William,^* said the lady very 
pleasantly, ^* but it does seem very odd to hear you 
call it fresh butter, when the only fault I can point 
out is, that it has too much sait for my taste !" 

£. S. 

Eutavak, JurUy 1848. 

HOUSEHOLD DRUDGES. 

Ir the paper wasted in vain attempts to soft soap 
the ladies into washerwomen, could be restored to 
the pristine form, what a fine washing of clothes 
would there be, my countrywomen ! 

What could be a more beautiful illustration of 
womanly dependence and manly courage, than a 
lady gracefully cleaning handkerchiefs and lacea,. 
while her loving lord boldly wrestles with the coun* 
terpane and table cloths ! 

We will dam your stockings for you, gentlemen ; 
weMl hem your handkerchiefs; we^ll make your 
puddings ; but while you continue to prefer smok- 
ing segars to smoking bacon ; mauling each other 
with hard words in political debates, to the equally 
gentlemanly, and more useful employment of maul- 
ing rails, graciously condescending to pity onr 
weakness — let us dance a little, let us make a little 
music, and Oh ! leave us time to read and dreas a 
little. Have compassion, kind sirs. Turn us not 
into water nymphs and salamanders! — Orau 
Oreenvood, 
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AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY— No. 4. 

BoTS, as the elemenfd of the air, inddding tbo0e 
of water, have now been described, our next busi- 
ness will be to' consider the manner in which their 
influence is exerted in promoting regetable growth. 
But first permit me to refresh your memories on 
some of the leading points of my prerious letters. 
It is important that yon should remember, 1st, that 
plants cannot contain a particle of matter which has 
not pfeTioQBlj existed either in the atmosphere or 
the soil ; 2d, that the essential constituents of the 
air are oxygen, nitrogen, carbonic acid, ammonia, 
and watery vapor ; $a, that carbonic acid and am- 
monia are compound gases, the former beine com- 
posed of carbon and oxygen, the latter of hydrogen 
and nitrogen ; 4th, that water is a compound of oxy- 
gen and hydrogen, nnd that it dissolves and holds 
m solution carbonic acidy ammonia, tfnd many sub- 
stances in the soil, which are essential to the 
growth of vegetables. I trudt that you are now 
able to understand (as far as science can explain), 
the mode by which the elements I have described 
are absorbed by plants and made to enter into new 
combinations, such as contribute to the formation 
of woodv fibre, leaves^ fruit, seeds, &c. 

I would next direct your attention to carbonic 
acid, and in order to show in what manner this gas 
can be of service to vegetation. All plants contain 
carbon, which, in their dried state, constitutes about 
one half of their weight — vegetable fibre being com- 
posed of 53 part^ in 100 of carbon, 43 of oxygen^ 
and 5 of hydrogen. The reason why charcou is 
not always found on our hearths, after the wood is 
consumed) is, because it has nearly all united with 
the oxygen contained in the wood and air around 
it, and passed off in the form of carbonic acid. It 
is, in fact, this union of carbon and oxygen that pro- 
duces combustion : for, when these two gases unite 
with rapidity, light and heat are always emitted ; 
but when wood, or any species of vegetable fibre, 
is exposed to a high temperature without the pre- 
sence of air or oxygen, the charcoal (carbon), which 
it contains remains, while the other elements are 
separated. 

What has now been said is 'sufficient to convince 
you of the vast importance of carbon to vegetable 
existence, and it only remains to be shown how, 
and from whence it is obtained by plants. You 
ma^ already have been informed that it is derived 
mamly from the atmosphere, and that the large 
amount of carbon, which plants require, could not 
be furnished entirely by the soil. Leaves of trees 
and plants continually absorb carbonic acid from 
the atmosphere, and transmit it to their branches, 
stems, ana roots, where it is decomposed as it is 
needed, its carbon forming new connexions with 
certain other elements belonging to vegetables, and 
its oxygen mostly returned to the leaves and is 
restored again to tiie air. But plants do not appro- 
priate all the carbon which is thus absorbed ; for, 
the absorption of carbonic acid is ^oing on both 
night and day, yet it is only during tne day, or un- 
der the influence of light, that it is decomposed and 
its carbon appropriated — that which is absorbed 



during the night passing ofi* with the water that 
is constantly evaporating from the leaves. 

The atmosphere, then, may be regarded as the 
principal source for the supply of carbon, and the 




^redient is unaovoieaiy 
soil, bemg absorbed and transmitted by the roots. 
As rain water always contains carbonic acid, and 
as the roots of plants are always imbibing moisture 
from the soil, they must necessarily supply more 
or less carbon. Other sources from which it may 
be obtained are vegetable and animal manures ; still 
there a^e ma:ny reasons for believing that the whole 
amount of carbon derived from the soil is compara- 
tively small. This subject will be resumed when 
treating of humtu, or vegetable mould. 

Your curiosity maybe excited to know from what 
source the atmosphere receives sufficient carbonic 
acid to supply this immense demands Unless there 
were a provision in nature for returning to the air 
an equivalent for the large quantity of this ga$y 
which is thus drawn from it^ there would indeed 
be a constant decrease, and finally a total exhaus- 
tion of carbonic acid. But Supreme Wisdom never 
committed such an error in designing and arranging 
the economy of nature. A wise provision is found 
for supplying, by animal respiration, as well as by 
the combustion and decay of animal and vegetable 
matter, the whole amount of carbonic acid consum- 
ed by plants, and thus a proper equilibrium is al- 
ways maintained . Every breathing creature assists 
in this operation. The oxygen contained in the 
air we inhale unites with a portion of the carbon 
contained in the blood that passes through the 
lungs, thus forming carbonic acid, which is expired 
and given to the air. The amount of this gas, thus 
formed by an aVerage-sized person, in twenty-four 
hours, is about &Ye pounds, and the whole quantity 
given to the atmosphere by combustion and respir- 
ation, in the city of London and its vicinity, nas 
been estimated at 1 0,000,000 tons annually. W hen 
life is destroyed by confinement in a close apart- 
ment, it is on account of the production of car- 
bonic acid and consequent loss of oxygen by res- 
piration. 

From the facts above stated, we learn, that, if 
animals did not assist to supply the atmosphere 
with carbonic add, trees and plants would at length 
become extinct, and if vegetables did not extract it 
from the air, it would, in time, accumulate to such 
an extent as to destroy animal existence. What an 
admirable illustration of the power and wisdom of 
the Deity ! Even if no practical advantage were 
to be derived from scientific investigations, there 
would be the satisfaction of understanding the glo- 
rious operations of nature, and the elevation of 
mind and refinement of thought, which this depart- 
ment of knowledge can afibrd, yields an ample re- 
turn for all the time and labor thus expended. 

J. MoKlNSTAT. 

Greenport^ Colwnbia County, N, Y, \ 
June l<r, 1848. I 



ExPERiMSNT roft THX BoTs. — How much water 
will a common dry brick absorb, if applied gpradu* 
ally, drop by drop, or by a very email stream % 
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FOREIGN AORIOULTURAL NEWS. 

By the Steamer America, which arrived at fiostcm, 
in the unprecedented passage of ten da^s from Liver- 
pool, we are ia receipt of our foreign journals to the 
3d of June. 

Markets, — Ashes dull. Cotton was \d. per lb. low- 
er. Flour, Wheat, and Provisions, in limited request, 
at a slight reduction of price. Indian Com and 
Meal, quite brisk, at a slight advance. In other ar- 
ticles, we notice little or no change. 

Money is abundant at low rates of interest. 

The iVeather was uncommonly fine and the pros- 
pects of a good harvest never better. 

Effect of Stopping Potato Shoots, — ^A farmer on 
the island of Valencia, in the county of Kerry, Ireland, 
on the 4th of April, when the stalks of his potatoes 
were about 9 inches high, pinched off half an inch 
from their tops, agreeably to the. plan recommended 
by Dr. KliHzsch. On the 25th of the same month, the 
operation was repeated, and the result was, that the 
dwarf stems became much thicker, and appeared more 
vigorous than those in the other part of the field, 
which had been left to grow in the usual way. 

Sale of the Late Lord Spencer's Stock. — ^The sale 
of the celebrated herd of Short-Horns of the late 
Lord Spencer, took place at Wiseton, on the 28th of 
May. The whole number of animals sold was 90, 
varying in prices from £19 to £189 for heifers and 
cows, and from £15 to £420 for bulls. The proceeds 
of the sale amounted to £5,743 10s. 

It will be seen from the above sale, that Short- 
Horn cattle are as highly prized as ever, in England, 
for it seems one of the bulls brought about $2,000, and 
one of the cows over $900 ; and yet there are herds 
in that country, if put under hammer this day, would 
bring much higher prices on an average. 

Resumption of Potato Culture in Ireland. — The 
cultivation of the potato has been revived in Ireland 
with increased eagerness. The most trustworthy ac- 
counts a^ee in representing, that, an enormous extent 
of land IS already cropped with it. The peasantry 
have been selling their clothes, their bedding, and, in 
short, every saleable thing, in order to procure seed 
^of this calamitons plant. 

There seems to be a confident belief, among the 
Irish, that the potato disease has worn itself out, and 
they are probably right. For, it has been obvious that 
the plant has been improving in health for some time 
past, and that a sound crop may reasonably be accounted 
upon, for a little while, at least But the inevitable 
result must be, sooner or later, a renewal of the famine, 
which has prevailed throughout the land with such 
indescribable horrors for a year or two past. 

How to Kiil Worms. — ^For lawns, use lime water — 
for gravel walks, corrosivft sublimate. 

How to Oet Rid of House Bugt.-^PxAl down all 
loose paper, remove all loose plaster, take up all old 
carpeting, &g., and consume them with fire. Fill up 
all cracks in the walls and ceiling with a mix- 
ture of corrosive sublimate and plaster of Paris, or 
puttv ; also, all crevices in the floor, as well as the 
cracks in furniture and the joints of bedsteads, 
with corrosive sublimate and soft soap. By these 
means you will exterminate the bugs, but not other- 
wise. — Foreign Paper. 

Ornamental Water Fowls are advertised for sale 
in London, coa«isting of black and white swans, Egyp- 
tian, Canada, China, barnacle, brent and laughing 
geese, sheldrakes, pintail, widgeon, summer and win- 
ter teal, shovellers. Gad wall, L3brador, gold-eyed and 
dun divers, Carolina ducks, &c., domesticated and 
pinioned; also Spanish, Cochin-China, Afalay, Po- 
land, Surrey and Dorking fowls ; white Jqian, pied 
and common pea fowl. 



Fattening PlMi//ry.-— Coop up poultry to fatten, 
and they wilt do well up to 12 or 14 days. Keep 
them in the coops beyond that time, and feed them 
as much as you like, they will grow leaner every da^ 
until they grow a skinful of bones, and die. — Jigrt- 
cultural Gazette. 

Glass Milk Pans are becoming in general use in 
England, and are advertised at 2s. each, when 12 
inches in diameter, and 68. when 26 inches in diam- 
eter. 

Curious Mode of Making Butter. ^-It I want but- 
ter only for my own breakfast, I lay a sheet of blotting 
paper upon a plate, and pour the cream npon it In 
a short time the milk filters through, and the buttex 
is formed. If I wish to expedite the operation, I turn 
the paper over gently upon the cream, and keep it in 
contact for a few moments, and then press upon it, 
and the butter is formed in less than two minutes. If 
you submit it to severe pressure by a screw ])ress, it 
becomes as hard as when frozen. I cannot think but 
the simplicity of this mode of proceeding would be 
universally adopted, if any better material than blot- 
ting paper could be thought of for the filtei^— the 
paper adhering too firmly to the butter, and the finest 
muslin admitting the passage of the cream. — Garden* 
er*s Chronicle. 

Shoeing Horses. — ^At a meeting of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England, some time since, Profes- 
sor Sewell remarked that he had found old horses 
shod with a layer of leather, forming an artificial sole, 
between the shoe and the hoof, recover f>om the se- 
vere affections causing injury to the hoof; such, for 
instance, as contractions, brittleness, sand cracln, or 
even disease of the foot itself, as thrushes, canker, 
corns, fee. and perfectly regain its original elasti- 
city and firmness. The mode in question had been 
practised by Professor Sewell for the last thirty 
years. 

Mode ofBotUing FruU. —Fill the bottles quite fill 
with fruit not quite ripe ; place them, with the corks 
put lishtly into them, into a copper of cold water 
up to the necks, and gradually raise the temperature 
or the water to ltK>«, and not exceeding 170^ Fahr. 
Keep them at this temperature half an hour ; then 
take each out separately and All it up with boiling 
water from a kettle to within an incn of the coik. 
Drive in the cork firmly, tie it over, and dip it im- 
mediatelv into bottle wax, and lay the bottle down 
on its side to keep the cork always damp. To pre- 
vent fermentation, turn each bottle half round twice 
or thrice a week, for two or three weeks $ after that, 
they will need no further care. The corks should be 
soaked in water two or three days before they are 
used. — English Paper. 

Interesting Dairy Experiment. — Many obeerva- 
tions have been made as to the best depth of milk for 
casting up the greatest proportion of cream. I lately 
found the following result A lactometer of usual 
width, 104 inches hieh, gave 12 per cent of cream. 
A glass vessel 24 incnes wide, with 3k inches depth 
of milk, yielded 3| per cent, of cream ; another vessel 
of elass, with two inches depth of milk, and 10| inches 
wide, yielded not quite 2 per cent of cream. The 
milk was not a mixture, but all from one and the same 
cow, and stood 36 hours. This would warrant tiie 
opinion that cream is cast up in greater quantity 
when not placed in very shallow vessels. The cream 
was carefully taken on the two latter vessels and 
the skimmed milk put into a lactometer. That from 
the widest vessel gave 2 per cent of cream, and that 
from the second in width about | per cent. [Here must 
be some mistake.] A thermometer placed near the ves- 
I sels ran^d from a little above 47^ to nearly S0° the 
whole time.— Gardener's Chroniele, 
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Annual Report of ths CoMMiasioNEit or Pa- 
tents, roR THE YEAR 1847,— We have received from 
Hon. Edmund Burke, Commissioner of Patents, at 
Washington, a very elaborate Coneressional Document 
bearing the above-named title, of some 600 pages, il- 
lustrated by several wood cuts, and steel engravings. 
This report, we are happy to state, in our humble 
judgment, has been got up with more care, more abi- 
lity, and has more intrinsic merit, than any other do- 
cument of the kind that has preceded it. In addition 
to the sub-reports of the examiners of patents, which 
relate to matters appertaining only to the Patent Of- 
fice proper, the volume contains a vast amount of 
agricultural knowledge, both practical and theoreti- 
cal, as well as statistical, that reflects much credit 
upon the industrious and talented eentleman at the 
head of this department, ftnd upon those who have so 
ably contributed to his aid. One article in particular, 
by Charles L. Fleischmann, Esq., we think specially 
claims the attention of American flock masters, stock 
breeders, and farmers in general, not that it is stricUy 
applicable to this country, but more with the view of 
showing with what care and attention, what industry, 
patience, and perseverance, every operation of the 
farm is conducted at Breslau, in Prussian Silesia, 
and of stimulating our people to follow, as far as prac- 
ticable, the same laudable example. 

For several interesting articles condensed from this 
able report, the attention of our readers is invited to 
the columns of the present and succeeding numbers 
of the Agriculturist. 

State of Vegetation in New York. — May 23d, 
strawberries plenty in market, and the common lo- 
cust tree in flower ; 25th, cherries in market, and the 
the catalpa and paper mulberry in leaf. June 1st, the 
Isabella grape in nower ; 15th, the ailantus in flower, 
and Catawba grapes as large as peas. 
"^Address delivered before the N. Y. State 

AGRICUl.Tt7RAI. SOCIETT, ON THE FoOD OF Pj«AZITS. 

By A. H. Stevens, M. D. — This is a neatly-printed 
pamphlet of twenty-two pages, and is evidently the 
result of much thought and observation. It contains 
many hints, both practical and theoretical, which are 
well worth the attention of the physiologist, as well as 
the farmer and the gardener. 

HORTICTTLTURAL SUOW AT Fj«U8HING, LoNO 

Isi.AND.---This came off on the 14th and 15th of June, 
and is said to have been a superior show. A greater 
and choicer variety of the beautiful and useful of the 
season were exhibited than usual, showing that the 
Long- Islanders are in the broad road of improvement. 
We wish some friend who was present could have 
^ven himself the trouble to have made as a report, as it 
18 quite impossible for an editor always to be present 
on such occasions. 

AI.BANY AND ReNB8BI«AER HORTICUI/FVRAXi So- 

cixTT. — ^We are politely favored, by some unknown 
friend, with a full re{>ort in the Albany Argus, of the 
first exhibition of this society for the season, held at 
the Geological Buildings, in Albany on the 14th of 
June. The flowers, fruits, and vegetables were nu- 
merous and fine ; and the show, upon the whole, was 
highly creditable to the counties from which the so- 
ciety takes its name. We notice that Dr. Herman 
Wendell, of Albany, has already introduced the cel- 
ebrated Aberdeen bee-hive strawberry, and a new 
regetable from China, called the *' Hoosung". He 
■ays of it, " after being stripped of its leaves, it 
should be cooked and eaten m the same manner as 
asparagus, which the stems, in some degiee resem- 



ble." Dr. W., also exhibited four new varieties of 
lettuce, viz: the artichoke-leaved, the Malta, the 
Swedish, or sugar, and the imperial Victoria rhu- 
barb. The Malta is a remarkably bitter variety, 
but one which the committee believe, when eaten as 
a salad, prepared with the proper condiments, will 
be greatly reUshed by ban vivanta. The artichoke- 
leaved variety is a curious but very agreeable one. 
So also is the sugar and imperial. 

We are glad to notice that Dr. Wendell was re- 
warded by a discretionary premiun for his zeal and 
enterprise in introducing these new fruits and veg- 
tables. Few gentlemen in the country are doing 
more than he for the advancement of the science of 
horticulture, and the introduction of new varieties 
^f flowers, plants, and vegetables* 

The Largest Corn Grower in the Qnitxd 
States. — It is said that the largest corn grewer in 
America is William Polk, Esq., of Arkansas, a brother 
of the President. His crop last year was estimated at 
100,000 bushels. The following is the result of his 
plantation: — Corn $70,000; cotton $16,000; pork 
$4,000 ; total produce of the year $90,000. 

HovET*8 FRtrrrs of America. — The fifth number 
of this splendid publication has been received, con- 
taining colored figures and descriptions of the Late 
Duke Cherry ; the Louise Bonne de Jersey, and Belle 
Lucrative Pears ; and the Porter Apple. The ori^nai 
design of the work, has thus far been fully sustained, 
and certainly deserves the encouragement of all who 
are engaged in the cultivation of fruits. Price, in 
Royal Octavo, $1 per number — in Imperial Quarto, $2. 
C. M. Sazton, Agent, 205 Broadway, New York. 

Large RhY7barb.— We have received from Mr. J. 
Brill, of Harsimus, N. J., an unusually laree stelk of 
rhubarb (pie plant), weighing two and a h^f pounds, 
without the leaf. The soil in which it mw is a rich 
sandy loam, situated about one hundred yards from a 
salt meadow, with which it lies nearly level. The 
plant had no extra treatment with the exception of 
one or two waterings with liquid manure. 

A Good Hit. — The following extract from the re- 
port of a committee on ho^, read before an eastern 
agricultural society, contains some capital hits at a 
class of bipeds, which are found, pernaps, in every 
populous town throughout the world : — ** Some folks 
accuse pigs of being filthy in their habits and negli- 
^nt in their personal appearance. But whether food 
IS better eaten off the ground or from china plates, is, 
it seems to w, merely a matter of taste and conve- 
nience, about which pigs and men may honestly differ. 
They ought, then, to oe judged charitably. At any 
rate, pigs are not filthy enough to chew tobacco, nor 
to poison their breath by drinking whiskey. And as 
to their personal appearance, yon don't catch a pig 
playing the dandy, nor the females among them pick- 
ing their way up this muddy viUage, after a rain, m 
kid slippers! 

" Notwithstanding their heterodox notions, hogs 
have some excellent traits of character. If one 
chances to wallow a little deeper in some mire hole 
than his fellows, and so carries off and comes in pos- 
session of more of this earth than his brethren, he nev- 
er assumes an extra importance on that account; 
neither are his brethren stupid enough to^ worship 
him for it. The only question seems to be, is he still 
a hog ? If he is, they treat him as such. And wh^ 
a hog has no merit of his own, he never puts on aiis* 
tocratic airs nor claims any particular respect on ac- 
count of family connexions ; and yet some Hogs have 
descended from veiy ancient families. They under- 
stand full well, the common maxim, < Every tub must 
stand upon its own bottom.' ** 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 

PBXCBll CURRKNT IN NEW YORK.^UMlt 14, 1848. 

piarla. <lo. 6 00" 6 0« 

BALE ROPE, Ih. ® " «. ^ 

BARK, auercitron, * ton, 80 00 " 31 00 

BEAN8,Whlte, brah. 7& " 138 

BEESWAX. Am. Yellow, lb. 19 |* » 

BOLT ROPE, *». H ** 1«* 

BONE8,jrTound bash. 46. " 55 

BRISTLES, American lb. 85 " 65 

BUTTER, Table do. 15 " 25 

Shipping do. " 15 

CANDLES, Mould, l^iHow, do. 11 " 13 

Sperm, ' ^o. S5 ** 38 

sGSi, do. al> " 85 

CHEESE, do. 6 '* 10 

COAL, Anflnaelte, .../ «Wlb«. 6 00 " 6 60 

CORDAGE, Ameriean, lb. II ** 13 

COITON, do. 44" 9 

CCi TON BAGGING, Amcr. hemp yaid, 15 " 16 

FEATHERS lb. 30 " 4a 

FLAX. American, do. 8 " 9 

FLOUR, Northern, Southern and Wesrrubbl. 6 00 " 6 81 

Fancy do. 6 50 " 7 00 

Richmond City MiriB, ..do.* 6 33 *' 6 39 

Buckwheat, do. — " - 

Rye, do. 3fl6 " 8 76 

GRAIN— Wheat, Western bush. 1 35 « 140 

Bbttthem do. 1^ " 135 

Rye, ..do. n *• 73 

Oorn, Northern, do. 60 « 61 

Soalheru, do. 5» " 66 

Barley,' *>• 65 " 7& 

Oats, Northern, do. 41 " 48 

Soathem, .< do. 40 •* 45 

OUANO. W6lbs. 175 " 8 00 

BAY.inliales, do. 4er " 45 

HEMP, Russia, clean, ion. 283 00 " 230 GO 

American, water-rotted, do. 160 00 " 220 00 

American, dew-rotted, do. 140 00 « 200 OO 

HIDES, Dry Southern, do. 6 " 6^ 

HOPS...... lb. 4 " 6 

HORtis 100. 200 " 1000 

LBAD,plg do. 3 76 " S 80 

Piinv for Pumps, 4ce lb. 6 " 6 

MEAL, Corn bW. 9 8& " 3 76 

Corn..! hhd. 12 50 " 13 00 

MOLASSES, New Orleans, gal. 20 " 24 

MUSTARD, American, lb. 16 " 31 

NAVAL STORB&-Tar bW. 175 " 2 00 

Pitch do 75 " 100 

Roiln do. 65 " 75 

Turpentine, do. J 50 " 2 75 

Splriu Turpentine, Sonthem, gal. 38" 34 

OIL, Linseed, American do< 66 " 67 

Castor, >do. 1 50 " 170 

Lard,. do. 65 " 60 

OILCAKE, .- lOOlbs. 100 " 115 

PBA8,neld - bush. 1 00 " 168 

Black eyed, 2 do do. 8 OP " — 

PLASTER OF PARIS, ton. 2 86 " 3 00 

Gmund, In bbls., of 300 lbs. 1 18 " 185 

PR0V1810NS— Beef; Mess bbl. 8 00 " 11 00 

PrUiH',..., do. 5 29 " 7 50 

Smoked lb. 7 " 11 

Rounds, In pickle,.. do. 5 '* 7 

Pork,Mess, bbl. 9 78 " 12 00 

Prime, do. 6 SO <* 9 00 

Lard, lb. 6 " 8 

Bacon sides. Smoked,.... do. 6 " 8 

Inplcklo, do. 5 " 7 

Hams, Smoked, do. 8 " 13 

Plekled, do. 6 *« 10 

Shoulders, Smoked, do. 6 ** 9 

Pickled do. 5 »* 7 

SICE. lOOlbs. 3 00 <* 4 00 

||Al9, nek, 1 30 <' 149 

Common, bush. 80 " 35 

8EEIN3-<71oTer, lb. 6 " 8 

Timothy bush. 2 60 " 4 00 

Flax,elean do. 1 36 «« 140 

^h, do. 186 •• 180 

80DA. Ash, cont*g 80 percent, soda,... .lb. 3 " — 

Sulphate Soda, ground, do. 1 '* — 

BOOAR, New Orleans, do. 9K*' 6 

BUM AC, American, ton, 35 00 " 37 00 

TALLOW, lU 7 « H 

TOBACCO, ..,.do. 24" 7 

\THIBKET,Americaa, gat. 83 « 24 

WOOLS, Saxony, lb. 35 " 60 

MerinOn *...deb 80 ** 3S 

Balfblood do. 80 « 35 

Common do 18 " 80 



NEW YOBK BBTAJL P&OVUION MA&KBT. 

ilfcatf.^Beef, from 6 to 16 cento per lb. ; Veal, 6 to 14 eent«l 
Matron, 6 to 15| cenu ) Lamb, 10 to 16 cents ; Ham and Baconr 
to 12 eeuts; Pnrk, 8 lo 10 cento; yonng Pigs, $1 to $3 each. 

Fiik, fc^Salttioa. from 25 to 31 cents perlb.: Siiad (Con. 
River), 95 to 3i each; Mackerel, 8 to 10 cento; Sea Bass and 
Black Fish, 8 cento per lb. ; Halibut, 6 to 8 cento ; Cod. 6 cento ; 
Poggles, 5 cento ; Green Turtle, 18 u> 30 cento ; Lobsters, 6 cento; 
Oysters, 50 cento to 91.25 per MO; Clams. 35 to 76 cento per 100. 

Poultry and £tf^.— Turkeys, from 73* cento to $1.30 each;? 
Chickens, 37 to TC cento per pair; Ducks, 75 c4nts to $1 iwr 
pair; Pigeons, 75 cento to $1.60 per dozen ; Eggs, 10 to 13 cento 
perdoBttk. 

Dairy Proiueto.— Butter, from 14 to 18 cento per lb. ; Cheese, 
7 to 9 cento ; Cheese Cakes, 8 for 13} cento ; Milk, 3 tu 5 cento 
per quart. 

/ee.— 25 cento per 100 lbs. _. 

FruU and N«ts.~ Amkm (Roxbnry Busseto), from $3 lo fT 

per bbl. ; Red Streaks, |d ; Apples in small quantities, 18 to 37 

* ' cento per half neck ; Strawberries, 3 to 6 cento per half pint ; 

Cherries, 8 to l3 cento perlb.; O'reen Goolicberrias, S' cents per 

3uan ; groeu Cnrreato, 6 to 6 cents ; Oranges, 18 lo GO cento pef 
oxen ; Lemoos, 18 to 35 per dnxen ; Pine Apples, 12 u> 37 oents 
each; Bananas, 37 to 75 Cento per dnxen; Chestnuts $3 per 
bnshet; Hickory Nuts $3 per bushel ; Peanuto, $1.25 to $1.38 per 
bushel ; Coco Nuts, 4 to 6 cento csich ; Pecan Nuto, 7 cent^ per 
lb. ; Soft-Shelled Almonds. 13 to 14 cento r Fllbertt, Hard SlieB- 
ed Almonds, and Madeira Nuts, d cento. 

refc(a5/e«.— Carter and Mercer Potatoes, from $1 to $1.36 per 
bushel ; Flesh-Colored do. 02 to 76 cento ; New Potoioes (sonih^ 
em), ^1.76 per bushel ; Sweet Potatoes, $1.86 per bushel :Onlon1f 
(red^, 18 cento per string; Onions (Bermuda), $3 per bushel; 
Young Onions and Leeks 6 cento per ddten; Cucurobern, 4 to 
6 cento each ; ToxAitos (soulhera), 31 cenu per qtuurt ; Rhubsu-h 
(pie plant}| 6 cento per bunch ; Pumpkins or Squashes (southern), 
35 to 50 cento each ; Jerusalem Anichokee, 60 cento fier dozen : 
Cauliflowers, 18 cento per head ; Young Cabbages, 6 cento each ; 
Lettuces, 18 cento per dozen ; Asparagus, 13 cento per bunclrf 
Radishes, 13 cento per doeen bunches ; 6r(«n Peas (in podsX 35 
cenu per half bushel ; String' Beans. 95 cento per half peck ; Been, 
Scents per bunch; New Turnips, 4 to & cento per doxen ; PuH 
Herbs, 35 to 31 cento per barrel. 

Kkmauks.— C<mi and Fork have advanced slightly since our 
last, while Hay 1ms receded somewhat In price. 

The fTeatker, though father cold and rahiy, has neverthelem 
proved very auspicious generally for the growing crops. The 
Wheat and Rye are ail harvested at the south, and turn uut 
wtll. At the north, the small grains are highly promising, and 
(bst ripening for the sickle. OrOrass, we never saw a gre«ei 
growth. If the weather prove reasonably &vorable this month, 
nn unusual quantity of hay will be made. Corn and Rooto are 
looking finely. The early pototoes are turning out uncommonly 
well, and as yet, we hear of no rot among them: Sugar, Couon, 
Rice, and Tobncoo, with few exceptions, promise weU. We 
have heard of some damage by the army worm, the wheat 
fly, rust, winter kill, 3(c. Ice., but In so extensive a country as 
ours, such things are to be expected. However, complalau are 
fewer this year than we have ever known them. 

To CoaRBSpoMDXMTS.— Communications have been received 
ftom M. Thayer, Cato, W. R, Gray, and F. R. 8. 

KiUing Apple- IV«« Borers 6y Electricity.— W. B. W., of Fish- 
kin, N. Y. Yon ask If the application of electricity with a ma- 
chine of snfllcient power to kill the apple-tree borer oouki be done 
withoutlnjury tothe uee. We think It could not, as nothing 
short of a thunderbolt, in the way of electricity, would have 
much eflect on the borer, when he is imbedded In the trunk of 
the tree. If any means could be devised to conimunlcate a Aoek 
of electricity fWim any ordinary machine, directly upon these in- 
secto, instantaneous death would doubtless occur. We have 
heaid several accounto of late where small birds were found dead 
suspended by their elaws on the wires of telegraphs, which were 
supposed to have been killed by the olootric fluid. 



AcXMowLBnoaiimnr.— An Address delivered before (he Bock- 
hmd (N. Y.) County Agiieultuial Association, October Slit 1847. 
By A. B. Conger, Esq. 

QUANO. 

PATAGONUK and AMcan Guano, for iule at 3 cento per 
pound by AZBL DOWNS. 
Belswg Htfll otp, L. I, Jtjiy, 18«. $1 

^ FIELD AND GARDEN BEEDB. 

THE different varieties of wheat, rye, buckwheat, and other 
i.ain. Turnip, beet, carrot and cabbage seed of the kind suita- 
ble for Mock feeding: Lneem, clover. Tlmo«hy, orehani nsiiL 
red topv ray grast, sat do. togoctair with a select stock of Field 
and Garden Seeds, wholesale and retail, at the New York Afrir 
cttltttial Warehouse and Seed Store, 189 and 191 Water street 

A. B^LLEN it CO., 189 Water st. 
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ARTIFICIAL MANURES, &e. 
ATIVATBR'S AMERICAN COMPOUND OF MANURESi 
eonpoaed offenilizliif materinla, mad isdwlgned for growing gar- 
drn vcgdiaUes, fiuU irees, viiiot, aod oni«iii«atal flow«n or 
plants of ever)' desortptioo, as well a« for general crops. Tbe 
qa^iiiity required per acre, will vary from dO to SO biiahata, ac- 
eordlng to the conilitioa of the land to which It la applied. Price, 
40 cents per basheU 

BOMMER*S FERTILIZING POWDER, long been celebrated 
in France tor cultivating gairden vegetables of all kinds, green- 
house plants, ilowers, wall fruit, field eropa ke., &c. Uuantity 
rt^aisiie per acre, from Vi lo 18 but»bel>{, lo be sown broadcast on 
the aarface and hoed or harrowed in. Price 96 pf?r cask of 4^5 lbs- 
LE DO YEM'8 PATENT DEODORIZING, OR DISINFECT- 
ING FLUID, designed lor dcsuoyiiig putrid snu Us arising either 
ftotti animal or vegetable dc'coniposiiiou ; mIm, for immediately 
purifying slclt roouis, wnter closets, sesspools, sieemgeaof pasxen- 
ger ahipa, bii»e water, &c., &c. ; but mainly for destmying tbe 
odor of night soil and converting It Into a fertilising compound ap- 
plicable an manure. Quantity required to deodinrtze a common 
Erivy, for three or four months, from two (o five gullons. Price, 
D eenia pi-r gnlloo. For aiiie by 

A. B. ALLEN & CO., 189 and 101 Water street. 

MOUNT-AIRY AQRiCULTURAL INSTITUTE. 

THIS Insiltntlon Is located at Mount Afary, Geraiaatoivn. Pa., 
(lee f nt p. 817 of this namber), seven mUea fipom the city of 
Philadelphia, and is accessible several times a day both by stage 
an4 railroad. 

Th9 tkxe 10 proverf»ie1 for its salnbrity, and is, In every respect, 
eminently adapted to the olgectsoTan Agricultural Seminary. 

TJie system of instruction is aueh as to afibrd the auident 
every facility for acquiring a thorough knowledge of Scientific 
»nd Practical Agriculture, with the use of the beat m«klem farm 
implements and machinery. But the subjects which receive at- 
tention are not such as are calculated to make farmtrt merely. 
The institution is a literary one, of which the department of 
agriealture forms on important and diitingut*blag branch, and it 
will afford the best opportunities In regard to conimerctai and 
clamicai education. H^re, therefore, young gentleman may 
pre|Nire for the Covhtino Hovhk, for Collkok, or for any 
other lespfictable course or profeaition. 

To stfcure these ends, the branches to be puTBoed, and the tk- 
eiUtles enjoyed, ere briefly as follows:— The subjects being arrang- 
ed under four heads or courses — the Oenerai Frmary the 
JfgrieuHwal, the Comtitereiul^ and the Ctatncal. 

OlKBSAL PrIMART CoVltSB. 

This consists of the ordinary Euglieh stuAlea, ami i^m includes 
simple Book Keeping, genuml mathematics, as Geometry, Alge- 
ton, fcc, the Science of Government, and the Principles of 
Laws. 

AeucvLTvaAL Coitbss. 

Inftmetlon In Natural Phlloeophy, partienlariT Mpehaalcs, 
Uydrautlcs, and Pneuniatics, and iht Ir connection with the con- 
struction of Implements, acd the movement of machinery. Also 
lite Natural Sciences generally, including Elementary and Agri- 
cultural Chemistry, with practice in the analyait of toUt, and 
their varied products. Mineralogy ^and Geology, as well as 
Botany, and the Physlnloglcnl Structure and Economy ot the 
Vegetable Kingdom, will receive special attention. Enu>mology, 
end other branches of Natural Hiatory, will be attended to. 

Those appllcatioDB of mathematics which Interent tbe cnl- 
turist, will form a portion of thh course ; Surveying. Trigonome- 
try, Leveling, Mcusuration, lie., wlih the use of Inaurunents, 
Field Practice, and Mnpplng. The Sketching of Implements, 
Animals, Views from Nature, and Architectural and PerspeeUve 
Drawing, will receive a doe fhare of attintlon 

The practical facUiiles whkh the Institatlon has the meens of 
affording In tlils course, cannot be surpassed. Thow are seventy 
acres of tillable land, which has been for years under a highly 
judicious method of cultivation. The farm being that, so favora- 
bly known to the agricultural community, recently oecopM by 
James G»)wen, Esq. . ,, . . ^ . .. 

Tbe students engage direetlv \n ftll that i« connected with tve- 
ry description of crop to which the ellmate la adapted. Thrrc 
>>eingan abundance of fruit, and ornamental trees and nurseries 
on the pTeml8«», their care and management occi»py much atlen- 
Hon The gardens, the eiotle plant!, and the shrnbhery, uv^uch 
■■ to afford the advantages of laatruetkm ia Hontcuhufe and 

Floriculture. . j ». j, 

Particular attention Is elven to the taaaageiDent and breeding 

of Domestic Anlmala. The fhrm supports a large herd, and the 

Ktndents are eirpeoted to have the most ooropiete knowledge of all 

that is connecU'd with each partiealafs* 
A librery of American and Enmpean works, and the apncul- 

toral Journals of the country, are Airalshed for the reading of tbe 

ftud^iits. . . ^ ^ 

Td cr^mplete a fwU es«rs« In tUe departawiit, tht term of /oyr 

ftort willht neeeoserff. 

CoKMsaaAL COURSB. 
Book Keeping by Double Entry, lousiness Ariihmetlc. and Com- 
nerdal Forms and CorreapoACence. will be taught m the best 
•r. 



Classical Cooksk. 
This includes the Greek aod LMtin Languages, and the nreos 
sary preparation for any class In CiiH«ge. 

OTHSK InCIDCNTAL ^TmiBS. 

These embrace any, not berore enunierntod, that It may be 
desirable Ibr students to pursue. Music, Fr«;nch, and the Modem 
Languages can be advaniage<tusly attended to. 

The nature of the institution Is, then fore, such, that here, free 
fhim circumataner^ tfejt are reiniUive. and from influences that 
are immoral, in a locntion attrat:tive and healthful, on ezteiisitre 
grounds, and surrounded by whatever can incite to study, to 
exertion, and to ennobling employment, simients may, by the 
assistance of competent and experienced teachers, with whom 
they are associated as members of the same fknilly, enjoy the 
mo»t dissirable opportuniiiei. and prepare themselves to occupy 
re8{ieciable and useful positions in society. 

The year ia divided ivto two oeiaiotu ; thtfirot ooation begin- 
nmg on the ftrat Thuroday ef wJpn7, the oocond on the firn 
Tknraday of October. 

TirmM $1SS per aeanony payable in odvanee-^nuhMng bod, 
Aeif dmg, wasAtng, mending, fuel, mnd ligkto. 

Ihifl sum embraces all charges for iosiructloa in the four 
couraea referred to ; it does not include incidentals, but at thQ 
option of the Principal. 

Address the Principal, JOHN WILKINSON, 

Mount Airy Agricvilural Inatitute, Germentoien, jPe . 

RJCFBRBlfCBS. 

James Gowen. Esq., phfla.. Pa. Hon. A. Conkllng, Auburn, N. 7. 

Robert Swing, £toq., " Ex Gov. W. C. Glbbs, Newport, 

Prof. Jno. Frost, " Rhode Island. 

Thomas H. Jacobs, '* Geo. Vail, Esq., Troy, N. Y. 

G. W. Dobbin. Esq., Bait., Md. C. N. Bement, Emi., Albany, N.T. 

Gen. W. U. Richardson, Rich- B. P. Johnson, Esq.. "^ 

mond, Va. Robert Farley. Boston, Mass. 

Zeuwiee Cook, Esq.. New York. Hon. Sam. Wilde. 

Thoe. M'Elrath, Rnq., « Hon. W. J. Hubnrd, •* 

Isaac C. Kendall,, Eaq., " Hon. Francis O. Watts. " 

Kev. F. A Farley, Brooklyn. R.W.Crookshank,St Johns,NB. 

AMERICAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 
Offlee No 40 WaU Stroet, N, Y. 

LIFE INSURANCE, upon the plan adopted by this Compeny, 
is founded upon the principle of camtribMtion ia the shape of aa- 
ntial premiums to a common fund, proportioned to the amoaat 
insured, ovt of which Uie Company pay a siipalated sum on the 
death of the assured to the person for who^ beteflt the iasoro 
ance is effected. 

After a ihoroogb Investigation of the dIAsrant syetema adopted 
in Europe and America, and of the mtes of premium charged, 
Ibis company have reduced the premium 26 per cent, paj^able 
In cash, annually, semi-annually, or quarterly, as may be pre- 
ferred, under a firm conviction that the exigencies of the Cocn- 
pany will never exceed and seldom require •»# half of the aa- 
nnal premium now charged by the English and American Com- 
panies, which reduction will still leave a large margin fbraeasons 
of unusual sickness and death among Its members— preferring to 
reduce the premiums at once to an amount more nearly approxi- 
mating the actual necessities of the Company tbau to adopt the 
system of ^eMiani notes which is attended with many disadvan« 
tnges. 

The leading feutvres of this Company are— 

1. A guarantee capital of fAO.OOO. which together with the ee- 
cumnlating premiums is deemed adequate to meet eveiy contin- 
gency. 

2. A redvction In the rates of preq[ilums--payable annually, 
semi-annually, or quarterly, as may be preferred. 

8. The assured participate annually in the pniflbi. 

4. Inturence may be efibcted by any married womaa vpea tbe> 
life of her husbnnn, for her sole use and benefit, fVee f^om any 
claims of tbe representatives of her husband, or any of his credi- 
tors. 

5. No personal llablHnr of the nsenbeia beyond the amount of 
tlielr annual premium ofjnsnrance. 

6. Creditors may Insure the lives of their debton, or debWhi 
themselves may insure for the protection of their creditors. 

A proftfecins has b^en Issued (which can be had at the office 
of the Ct^mpany, or Sny of its agents), explanatory of the terms 
aod conditions of insurance. 

TRUSTEES. 
Ambrose I*. Jordan, Samuel Leeds, Norrls Wilcox, 

Cyrus P. Smith, Frederick T. Pcet, John W. Fltdi, 
George Hall, Caleb Mfai. John Dtirrie, 

David Banks, Sherman W. Knctlas, Lewis B. Jndson, 

G. S. Blllinmn, Henry Peck, James PimderfiMtl, 

George D. Phelps, ' Eli W. Blakf, Jsmes B. Ehgllsb. 

Willis Bristcl, "'Lucius R. Pinch, 

BENJAMIN 81LLIMAN, PreaiitU, 
NORRIS WILCOX, Ftcs President. 
CALEB MIX, Treasurer. 
BENJAMIir NOYES, Secretary. 
AMBROSE L. JORDAN. Chairman ^fLovA BoardU 
Medical ffiaiwiiiii 
WILLIAM N. BLAKEMAN,M. D., 193 Bleecker street. 
ALEXANDER B. WHITTNO. M. »., M8 Broadway. Jft 
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REMOVAL. 
A. B. ALLEN ft CO. bave reanivcd 
•met, to the laf(e aod eonnndhm* aUm 
tmd 191, where will be Umnd a l«rfB and veiy coaiolele ...^. 
meot or Agricaltunl Imptomeaai and Seeds of all kwde, Ibr Uw 
floatbeni and Weslero, aa well •• the NortJiem and 
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next above, No. 160 
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A Catalogne of the above, of JOO pofes. with muieiOQa Bhw* 
tntkns, wfil be mat gnUu ti) all who apply fat It, post paid. 

New York Agricultoral Warebonae and Seed Store, 180 and 
101 Water •tree^ New York. A. B. ALLEN de CO. 

•EA80NABLC AOAIOULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

WHEEL BARROWS, leed plaaten. weediag plowa, cvlthra- 
von, boef, shovel*, spades, seythes^ snaths, cradles, grass hooks, 
slekles, horse and hand rakes, hay forks, horse powers, fltnnlog- 
BlUs, tn!tm mills, fte. 

Oai^n chairs, engines, pamps, syringes, grass sbdaia, border 
Aeais, edging knives, bodAng oo. pruning do. also with saw and 
chisel, traosplanting uowels. weediag do., weeding forks. Ice. 
A. B. ALLEN k CO.. 180 and 1»1 Water street, N. Y. 

BALE OF 8HORT-HORNED CATTlIl 

I WILL sell at BuffiUo, davio« the days of the Stale Fair, 5th, 
tfth, and 7th of September next, under the directions of the OA- 
ceis of the N. Y. state Aviculmral Society, twenty to twenty- 
flve thorongh-bred Sbort-Harned cattle, consisdng of cows, helf- 
en, and yonng bulls. A Citalogue with their pedigrees will be 
ready at the time o( the Fair. 

Alsow I win sell at the same time, fifty Merino rams, brad lirom 
the IHakMly flock. 

RaAnncee, A. B. Allen, N. Y. ; Sanford Howaid, tnd B. P. 
Johnson, Albany ; Francis Roleh, Batternnts : and L. P Allen, 
Black Rock. J. M. SHERWOOD. 

JivAum, Jfey IftiA, 1648. 3t 

DURHAM OATTLE FOR BALE AT AUCTION. 

THE Babsofber having parehased of Mr. James Gowen, his 
aiimeiotts herd ofShorfr>Hom ealtle, the character of which is 
too well known to reonlie comment here, and being deslroas of 
adopting for the benefit of his pnplls, a mora general system of 
esltOMthaals praeticable with toekeeplngof so laigeandln- 
eraaslBg a stock of cattle, will wll some twelve or fourteen 
head, at public auction, on Wednesday, the ISth of July next, at 
the Rtoing Ban Hotel,, (m the Germaatown road, nearPhilaoel- 
phla. 

The stock to be sold will eonsist of oows widi calves Vy their 
lUo, cows hi tail, all good ages (principally ymug), one verv 
fine boil four yean old, yearihig and two jrears* heUen^ end bol*. 
and belfer caivee (imm five to eight months old. 

Descriptive catalogues, tf ven at the sale whlen will be poslthre 
awl without reserve. JOHN WILKINSON. 

MC. Airy Agrt cultural Inttitute, ) 

OsrsMfKown, P«., May 281k, 1818. S It 

SEABURY'8 OLEAQINOU8 OPODELDOO. 

. NO family should be wltliout this excellent llnlrnent As a 
remedy for Bumf. Fresh Wounds, Sprains. Bruises, Rheumatism, 
Pain In the Side, kc. It has no equal. Every man who keeps 
honea should have a bottle of it about his stable, as it exceeds 
every other remedy for the ipeedv cure of Harness Galls, 
Wounds, Strains, and Diseases or the Limbs of this useful animal. 

All Olden addressed to the proprietor, at Jamaica L. L or to 
Isnel Minor, 914 Fulton St., N. Y., will meet with prompt atten- 
tion. The above liniment may be had at retail by merehanu 
and dniggiils generally througiioot the United States. 

T. a 8EABURY, Proprietor, Jamaica, L. L 

May be had of C. M. Saxtoo, at the ofllce of this Paper. jySt* 

FANNINQ MILLS. 

AGRICULTURAL McrehanU and Fkimen an respectfUty 
inlbrmed that the subscriber keeps constantly on hand a supply 
of five dlflbrant sixes of his celebrated Fanning Mills, which he 
ollbn for sale on the moat accommodating terms. These Mills 
■ra made of the best iraleilals, and finished in good style, and 
waw a nt e d to clean grain as well and as (hst as any others now hi 
«W. TUNIS E. UENDRICKSON, 

Jamaica, Long Island 

A. B. AUen «t Co., New York, ) ' 

Wra. T. Teny, Southold, } AMmtt. 

SamoalW. Young, Orient, ) myfit* 

QUANO FOR BALE. 

'SS? "SSS^Ttt-"^ *» •"••* ea«to of Otraira, of superior 
VHUlly. PMMfV per ton, flv half a ton or mores lees than half 
eents per jmond. 
A. & ALLEN fc CO., IS» and 191 Water St., N. T. 
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IS runusMBD tsc nasr op nranr iioirni 
BY G. M. 8AXTON, S0« BROADWAT, NEW YORE. 



ForSlagleCopiee $1 peraanimi. 

ThreeObpies 3 '* 

ElghtCoples S * 

fCr'^o be paid Invariably in advance. «Ctf 

ff. B. This Muaftor, wHliottt corcxv, la avbjcct 
to uvwmpmpmr potftage only ; Uisit la, mm cent to 
any- aistonce wttkln tiM atoto oT N«w ToKl^ 
one eoMt and a hmtt flsr sJl diataaeca beyond. 



•HORT-440RN AND DEVON OATTLE. OOT6-> 
WOLD AND SOUTHDOWN SHEEP. 

I WILL sell at the New York State Cattle Show, to be held oa 
the 6th, 6ih. and 7th of September next, at Bnfllblo, abont 30 ibar- 
ongh'bred Short'Bora cattle, consisting of cows, heifers, bolls, and 
cafvea. 

Also, 20 to 96 thoroogh-bred Devons, of like deacrlption. 

Likewise^ 30 Cottwold sheep, ewes and rams of select, 
recently-imported stock } and about the same number of Sonih* 
downs. 

The above stock I have been breeding fbr many jrean past, and 
its rapntation in all their varieties is generally known. 

Catalognes, wlih pedigrees of the stock, will he fitmlshed at the 
show groonds wliere the cattle will be exhibited. 

I.BWIB F. ALLEN. 

Btack Rock, JT. Y., July, l&ia at 



LIQHTNINQ RODS, 

lORMBD of eopper, or coverad iron, with miaate direcHons 
for ratting them no. Prices. (Vom 50 to 75 cenu per ranning 
yaid, A. B. ALLEN It CO , 180 and 191 Water «., NY. 



OONTENT8 OF JULY NUMBER. 

Uaitlng of the Farmer** Cabinet with oor Journal; Thne> 
for Cnttittg Wheat; Management of Cheeie Dairies, > 
and Manniactare of Cheese, A. L. Fish ) 

Adulteration of Food.^-No. 1 

Scales for Welghlof ; Tho Cow— Her Diseases and Blan- i 
agement.— No. 3 f 

A Curious Fact in Butter Making ; Dimeask>ns Necessuv ) 
for Health in living or Sleepmg Apartments; Agricuj- > 
tare of the Chinese.r>-No. 7 ) 

Value of Peat Ashes as a Manure; Utility of Wasps and) 
Hornets ; A New Fertillslog Compound for Grass Lands S 

Leueisof R.L. Alien,No. 5 

Cheese Making ; Solon Robinson ; tmprovcnnent of Guano 
Hot Water for Trees. Wm. Bacon. 

How to Break a Colt*— A True Story, A Traveller ; Re- 
view of March No. of the Agrlcultariet, Reviewer 

CIstema, M. W. Philips 

Manufheture of Navy Butter for Foreign Stations 

Spent Tan Bank mav be Employed as a Mannro ; Does! 
Water in Running through Leaden Pipes Become > 
Poisonous and Unflt for Use 1 R. ) 

Wire Feacee : An Egg Fact; Superiority of Wool Mat- 9 
t w ssBs, Calo: Traatment of Horse Manure ) 

Mount-Aby Agricultural institute 

Yankee Faimlng.— No 6, Sergeant Teltrue. 

Various Uses to which Oiaas may be Applied ; Letian 
ftomAbmad, No. 3,F. R. B. 

Value of Guano ; A Poser for Licblg 

Amount of AgrlcniCnral Products grown in the Uhited) 
States, hi 1817 ; Superior Saddlery and Harnesses ; f 
Mr. WUklmoa's Bale ; CouBpaiatlve Value of Indian \ 
Com and Buckwheat, as Food for Hens ; Meeting of the ] 
Royal Agricultaral Society of England J 

Gnat Bale of Thoraugh-bred Stock 

Dorking Fowls 

Doo^* Improved HydnmUe Ram; Bala Of Mr. nreBtiee's 
Heids ; What la a Model FMnI 

Death of Turpentine Tkaes \ Bflbct of Temperanee Soeletlea 
on DIetlUeriea ; A Cheap Palat ; Color of Eggs 

L^Diaa* DarAamnrr.— Cautlan in the Choice of Cull' ) 
nary Utensils.— No. 1, C. ; How to Make Giager > 
Symp, B. S. ; Butter Making,E. S^j Household Drudges ) 

BoTS* DapAaTMBirr.— Agricultural Chemistry— No. 4, J. ) 
McKlnstry ; Bxpertanent for the Boys > 

Foreign AgrHiultural News 

EdItor*s Tsbie ». 

Review of thaMaikaU 
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TOPPING CORN. 
It has long beeo a mooted question, whether 
topping Indi&n corn (that is, cutting off the stalkB 
between the ears and tbe first joints above the ears), 
a few days before the kernels are fairly glazed, has 
a tendency to increase or diminish the yield. "~ 
J. Ely, whose opinion on topics connected 
practical agriculture is deserving of the hiehest 
respect, arrived at the coaclusioD, from several ex- 

Senraents made by him, on a limited scale, and 
etailed in Buel's "Farmer's Instructor," that 
"about trcmly per tent., or onejiflk part of the crop, 
U decoyed liy cutting Ikt atdks in At way thti) are 
vtually cut." Experiments have ?ince beeii made 
by others, though limited in extent, which have 
been attended with opposite and variable results, 
yielding in some instances tnore, where the stalks 
had been cut, in others less, while in a few, the 
yield was essentiallv the same. 

As this is a suDJect of vast moment to the 
hiimers of a large portion of the United States, it 
is highly important that the question shonlil be de- 
cided by several well-tried experiments on an ex- 
tended scale. Let a whole field, of one or more 
acres be taken, of uniform management and growth. 
Cut the stalks from half the hills, beginning at one 
end of the first row, cutting the fimt hill, then 
leave the next uncut, and thus proceed, alternately, 
cutting one, and tearing one, tbroushont the field. 
As soon aa the half from which the stalks have 
been cut is sufficiently ripe, let the ears be harvested 
husked, weighed, carefully noted, and stored away 
to dry. Then, in a like nuuiner, as soon aa the 
Other half of the Geld of ancut stalks has arrived 
at an equal deeree of ripeness, let the ears be har- 
vested, haskei^ weighed, and dried, in a separ;ite 
parcel, in all respects the same as those from which 
the alalkewere cut. Then, early in winter, let the 
two parcels be-caiefully shelled, measured, and re- 



weiehed, both before and after shelling, and IhA 
results will be a fait test of the comparative merittf 
of the two methods. 

In the same field of corn, also measure off one "bt 
more acres, cut the stalks alleroately, as directed 
above, from one half of the hills, and leave A« 
other half until the gt^n has become glazed, or 
hard, on the outside. Next cut up, close to tha 
surface of the ground, the half from which the stalks 
have not been cut, and put it immediately into 
" Biooks," or " shocks ;" and, as soon an it is suffi- 
ciently dried, separate the ears from the hnsks, 
weirh them, and store them in the crib. As soon 
as the other half, from which the stalks have been 
cat, is well matured, let it be harvested, huskedi 
weighed, and stored in the crib for drying. Then, 
early In winter, let the two parcels be shelled, 
" ' .weighed, and compared aa above. 



IMPROVEMENT OF EAST-JERSEY LANDS BY 
GREEN-SAND MARL. 
It may not be known to all our readers that 
there exists along the Atlantic coast a mineral fer- 
tilizer commonly called "green marl," which has 
been ot immense service in restoring to productive- 
ness meagre, or worn-out lands. The stratum, in 
which this substance abounds; as the principal in- 

Sredient, commences, as far as known, in New 
ersey, at the base of the Highlands of Nevesink, 
near Sandy Hook, and along the sea shore from & 
little north of Long Branch to Shark Inlet, thence 
mnging south-westward, in a wide belt, through 
Shrewsbury, Marlborough, Squankum, and other 
towns in Monmouth county, gTadually contracting 
as it runs parallel with the Delaware Biver, at a 
distance of a few miles, to Salem. It is then pro- 
Lgcd across the state of -Delaware, in a narrow 
strip, into the easterly part of Maryland, where it 
disappears under the overlapping formations. It 
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again BhowB itself oq the Potomac and thronghout 
Se tide- water region of Virginia, where the pro- 
portion of the so-called "green marl," of New Jer- 
sey* is materially diminished. 

In New Jersey, between Long Branch and Deal, 
the bed of marl has been penetrated to the depth of 
30 feet. The upper two feet consist of a green 
day, seemingly derived from the disinte^tion of a 
green granular mineral, intermixed with a lai^e 
proportion of yellowish- white clay. The main 
Ded, which has a thickness of about 26 feet, com- 
prifles several subordinate layers ; but all contain a 
Luge share of the ^reen grains. Beneath the 
whole, there is a greyish-yellow daf , in whicli the 
grains abound, of remarkably large size, and are 
aseociated with numerous casts of shells. In one 
or two other instances, wells have also been sunk 
through the bed of mar), and the depth of the green 
sand ascertained to be about 30 feet. Various fos- 
sil shells and other marine productions, amounting, 
according to Professor Rogers^ Geological Report, 
to considerably more than one hundred species, are 
found imbedded in this marl. 

On a short visit, recently made by us, to the 
farm of Dr. John S. Bartlett, late editor and pro- 
prietor of the " Albion," and to several other farms 
near Die head of Pleasant Valley, in l^Iarlborough, 
N. J., which had been improved by the a-ldition of 
mart, we were forcibly impressed in witnessing the 
iaxttri a nt fields of hay, grain, Indian com, and other 
czops, where the original soil was a kind least of 
all congenial to vegetation, and where, in many 
cases, there was scarcely sod sufficient to keep the 
wind from blowing the surface away. Dr. Bart- 
lett pointed out to us a beautiful field of clover, 
wkicn was strikingly contrasted with the barren- 
ness around it, that had been produced, simply by 
adding to each acre about 300 bushels of marl. 
Iliis and other striking proofs of the fertilizing 
power of this substance ou^ht to encourage the 
farmers of the whole marl region, referred to above, 
^ search, by boring, or sinking pits, for this man* 
lire, on their own lands; for, there can be but little 
doubt that the agriculture of all light sandy soils, 
situated within reasonable distances of this marl, 
is destined, in future, to derive inctUcuIable benefits 
from its application whenever judiciously and prop* 
erly put on. As an instance of the advantages to 
be gained by researches of this kind» we would 
state, that Dr. Bartlett contracted, last year, for 
600 loads of marl, at three miles^ distance from 
his farm, which cost him, in the aggregate, when 
delivered on his land, about seventy cents per load. 
A few weeks ago, in examining the banks and bot- 
tom of a small stream, running through his place, 
he discovered an abundance of marl within five 
feet of the surface, which, on analysis, proved to be 
similar in character to that which he had been at so 
much expense in purchasing and carting to within a 
rod of the very.spot where it was found ; thus, en- 
hancing the value of his farm, perhaps, fifty per 
cent. 

The value of this marl, as an active fertilizer, 
when spread on the surface of light sandy lands, 
in East Jersey, has been amply tested, it is said, 
for fifty yeai-s. Various were the views maintain- 
ed in regard to its fertilizing principles, and much 
speculation was offered, in reference to them, as is 



usual on similar subjects. It is stated, however, 
that the problem was first solved by Mr. Henry 
Seybert, of Philadelphia, who desoonstrated that 
the green sand of New Jersey contained a consi- 
derable amount of potash, which seems to afford 
a satisfactory clue to its mysterious effects. 

In comparing the details of the several analyses, 
given by Professor Rogers, in his Geological Re- 
port of New Jersey, it will be seen that the ^reen- 
sand marl, even when of the greatest purity, is not 
absolutely constant, either in the nature of the 
ingredients which enter into its composition, or 
in their relative proportions. The per centa^e of 
the silica varies from 43 to 52.32 j that of the 
alumina, from 6.4 to 8.94 ; that of the protoxide of 
iron, from 21.6 to 27.66 } that of the potash, from 
5.5. to 14.48; and that of the water, from 4.4 to 
8.12 It will be found, moreover, that in some in- 
stances, besides the above-named elements, that 
lime enters into the constitution of the green sand, 
in other cases magnesia ; while, occasionally, both 
occur. The amount of these earths, however, is 
generally in small proportions. 

As our visit to the New-Jersey marl r<^on was 
somewhat limited, we intend to extend our inqui- 
ries and furnish our readers with some further ac- 
count. 



ADULTERATION OP FOOD.— No. 2. 

Wheat Flour. — The prihcipal substances em- 
ployed in the adulteration of flour are potato starch. 
Dean, pea and Indian-corn meal, rye flour, chalk, 
bone earth (burnt bones), powdered flints, plaster of 
Paris, and damaged, or inferior kinds of wheatMi 
flour. 

One of the simplest methods of detecting floiu 
adulterated with potato starch, is by its weight, or 
specific gravity — thus a vessel, which will hold one 
pound of good wheat flour, will contain about a 
pound and a half of potato starch; hence the 
amount of adulteration can be estimated to a cer- 
tain extent. 

If a small quantity of boiling-hot water be pour- 
ed upon flour, in which pea meal is present, the 
o<lor of peas vrill be detected ; if bean flour, that 
of beans. Bean meal, also imparts a rose-colored 
tinge to bread adulterated with it. 

Kye flour, added to wheaten flour, gives it such 
a decided taste that the fraud is readily detected. 
The same may be said of Indian meal. 

Arrow Root mid Tapioca. — The analogy arrow 
root has to potato starch, has induced mercenary 
persons to adulterate the former substance with it ; 
and not only has this been done, but we have heard 
of several well-authenticated instances in which 
potato starch alone has been sold for the genuine 
article imported from Bermuda, or the West Indies. 
There may not be any direct harm in this ; that is 
to say, potato starch has the same nutritive powers 
as arrow root ; but it is decidedly a fraud upon the 
public to sell so cheap an article at the same price 
as one which is comparatively costly. Besides, in 
potato starch, there is a peculiar taste, that brings 
to mind that of raw potatoes, from which the ge- 
nuine arrow rooi is entirely free. 

The fraud, however, can readily be detected, as 
arrow root is not quite so white as potato Btarch, 
its grains are smaller, and have a pearly and very 
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brilliant lustre ; furthermore, it always contains ue* 
cnliar clotted masses, more or less laige, which 
have been formed by the adhesion of a multitude , 
of grains during the process of drying. When 
genuine, it is odorless and tasteless, and produces 
a sort of crackling noise, when pressed, or rubbed^ 
between the Aogers. The suspected sample, if 
adulterated with potato starch, when mixed with 
hot water, will immediately develope the raw-po- 
tato o.lor, biit if it be pure and unmixed, it will be 
without smell. 

Tapioca is also sometimes manafactured from 
potato starch, by drying potato flour on metallic 

Slates, heated to about 212oF. The paste imme- 
iateljr forms hard une<|ual lumps, when stirred ; 
after it is pretty well dried, it is sifted : the flner 
portions form factitious sago, whilst the larger ones 
constitute tapioca. When these spurious articles 
are heated with water, the peculiarly disagreeable 
odor of raw potatoes is ^iyen off. 
^ Bread, — The adulteration of bread is often car- 
ried to a fearful extent. Not only is the flour from 
which it is made falsified by old and damaged 
grain, and other eubstaoees just named in the adul- 
teration of flour, but frequently alum, carbonate of 
ammonia, carbonate of magnesia, and common bar 
soap are added to disguise, or improve some bad 
quaiity in the flour, or to increase the weight. 
Bread is also sometimes adulterated with blue vi- 
triol (sulphate of copper), white copperas (sulphate 
of zinc), both of which are liighly poisonous, 
carbonate of potash, plaster of Paris, and pipe clay. 

The practice of introducing boiled potatoes into 
bread is very common with some bakers. In this, 
there is nothing unwholesome ; in fact, the bread 
IS more palatable ; bat it it a decided fraud ; for 
the bread made in this manner, is not so nourishing 
as wheaten bread, and is made far cheaper than il 
flour alone were used. Hence it should not sell 
for the same price. Much of the bread made 
with potatoes is not so nourishing, by at least 20 
per cent, as that of wheaten flour. 

Alum is employed for the purpose of working 
up inferior kinds of flour. If omitted, the bread 
has a slight yellowish-grey hue, as may often be 
seen in wnat is called ** bome-maide bread,'^ in pri- 
rate families. Such bread remains longer moist 
than that made with alum, yet it is not so light and 
full of " eyes,^^ nor so porous, and it has also a dif- 
ferent taste. 

The quantity of alum necessary to produce the 
requirea whiteness and porosity in bread, depends 
entirely on the genuineness of the flour aad the 
qualit}' of the grain from which it is obtained. 
The smallest quantity of alum that can be employed 
in producing a seemingly f^ood bread, from a bad 
flour, is stated to be about six grains to each pound 
of flour; but the quantity generally used is believ- 
ed to be much more. 

Markham, in his " Considerations on the Ingre- 
dients Used in the Adulteration of Flour and 
Bread,^* states tliat,^ in making five bushels of flour 
into bread, there are added 8 oz. of alum ; 4 lbs. of 
salt ; and | a gallon of yeast, mixed with about 3 
gallons of water. 

Although alum, in bread, is not m injurious as 
some of tne materials to be hereafter treated of, 
yet its daily use ia apt to disorder the proper func- 



tions of the stomach, and produce costiveness and 
other inconveniencj^ more especially with persons 
having weak constitutions. Its use, therefore, {§ 
much to be condemned, more especially as it is em* 
ployed to disguise the bad quality of the flour. 

Carbonate of ammonia (volatile sal ammoniaCi 
or smelling salts), is employed by fraudulent bakersi 
in order to produce light and porous bread from un- 
wholesome and bad flour, termed '*sour." Thus, 
a material, which in itself, is perfectly harmlesSi 
is made use of by the baker, as a mask for fraud. 
This salt, which chiefly becomes converted into a 
gaseous state, during the operation of baking, 
causes the dough to swell up into air bubbles, 
rendering tbc bread lighiand porous, as though it 
were made of superior flour. 

Carbonate of magnesia of the ahops, when mixed 
with inferior kinds of flour, will apparently pro* 
duce bread of a ^ood quality. The loav«s inado 
with it, rise well m the oven, and after being bake^ 
they are light, spungy, and keep well, ui cases 
where new flour is of an indifierent quality, from 
20 to 30 grains of this carbonate to a pound, when 
added, will considerably improve the taste aftd ap- 
pearance of the bread. When the flour is of toe 
worst quality, 40 grains of magnesia to a pound 
seems necessar}' to produce the same effect. 

It has been staled, that not the slightest danger 
can be apprehended from the use of so innocent a 
substance as the carbonate of magnesia in the mantt* 
facture of bread. This, however, is a mistake ; 
for it is a well-ascertained fact, that the daily use 
of the common magnesia of the shops, induces the 
formation of the moat dangerous and painful eel* 
culi. So that, this species of admixture is to ba 
most energetically condemned, not only on aocounl 
of the specific action of the substance employed* 
but also because, by its means, an inferior flour 
can be used. 

But the' most deadly fraud wacticed in the manVi- 
facture of bread, consists in the introduction of sul- 
phate of copper (blue copperas), when the flour 
used is ob tamed from bad grain. If the bread does 
not rise well, a little blue copperas obviates the 
inconvenience ; it also causes the bread to retain 
much more water. The quantity generally em- 
ployed is very small, say, about one ounce of the 
copperas dissolved in a quart of water, a wine glass 
of which is sufficient for 175 lbs. of flour. Kuhlmann, 
in Ures* Dictionary, deduces from a series of ex* 
periments in baking, with various small quantities 
of blue copperas, that this salt exercises an ex* 
tremely energetic action upon the fermentation and 
rising of dough, even when not above yvItv^'^ P^ 
of the weight of the bread employed, or one grain 
of the copperas for 10 lbs. of bread. The propor- 
tion of this salt, which makes the dough rise beat, 
is stated to be ^^i^oth of a grain to 3 lbs. of bread. 
If more of the copperas be added, the hnt^ be* 
comes moist, less white, and acquires a peculiarly 
disagreeable smell, like that of leaven. 

The sulphate of zinc (white copperas), is also 
sometimes employed in the manufacture of bread 
for the same purpose as the sulphate of copper, the * 
effects of which, we have just described, but it does 
not act in so energetic a manner. It is equally poi- 
sonous, however, and is as much to be dreaded. 

Carbonate and bi-carbonate of potash (pearlash 
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and saleratus), are doubtless employed, in bread- 
making, not only to destroy the sourness in the 
flour, or dough, but, in some cases, for the purpose 
of bringing 9ie bread into such a condition that it 
will retain moisture for a considerable time ; which 
18, to the baker, a great advantage. The use of these 
salts has no injurious effects on the bread ; yet, if 
added with fraudalcnt intent, it cannot be regarded 
otherwise than wrong. 

Common bar soap is sometimes added, to pro- 
duce lightness and porosity in bread, as well as to 
make it short and brittle. This is a filthy fraud, 
the perpetrators of which should be severely pun- 
ished. 

VISIT TO MR. CUMINGS' GARDEN, 
WILLIAMSBURGH. 

We lately very pleasantly passed an hour or 
two in tne garden of Mr. A. P. Cumings, at Wil- 
liamsbuivh, Long Island, near this city, some ac- 
count of which may not prove uninteresting to 
many of our readers. Mr. C.^s grounds, exclusive 
of those occupied by his mansion, conservatories, 
out-buildings, &c., embrace nearly three fourths of 
an acre, having been reclaimed almost from a state 
of nature within the last five years. At the pre- 
sent time, this garden is a complete mass of ver- 
dure, flowers, and fruits, many of which are very 
choice, or rare, and are natives of the most distant 
parts of the globe. 

Besides an abundance of culinary vegetables, in 
common use, and the smaller garden fruits, wc no- 
ticed some forty varieties of the pear, most of which 
had been grafted on quince stocks, and are in per- 
fect bearing : several varieties of the cherry, in- 
cluding the Diack Tartarian, one of which produced, 
last year, thirty pounds of fruit ; cjuite a number of 

Sipe vines, in full bearing, comprising the Isabella, 
tawba, and Elsanborough, among the natives, 
and eight or ten foreign ones under glass ; several 
varieties of the quince, among which are the Japan, 
Portugal, and Van Mons ; and a goodly display of 
the apple, peach, apricot, nectarine, plum, fig, 
orange, lemon, &c. 

Among the ornamental trees and shrubs may be 
found ten or twelve varieties of the magnolia, the 
European holly, the copper-leaved beech, the Irish 
yew, the weeping ash, Paulownia imperialis, aza- 
lias, acacias, camellias, three species of araucaria, 
the India-rubber tree, spruce and fir trees, and nu- 
merous others. 

Among the choice flowers and conservatory 
plants, may be seen about eighty varieties of cacti, 
four species of melastoma, four species of aristolo- 
chia, among which is the famous variety from 
Brazil, besides a fine assortiioent of dahlias, hydran- 
geas, calceolarias, pelargoniums, peonias, gera- 
niums, &c., &c. In short, the collection of exotics 
embraces a more choice and extensive variety than 
any other private establishment of the kind, in or 
around NeW York. 

There are several features in regard to Mr. Cum- 
ings* ffarden, which are particularly worthy of the 
consideration of those wno have been deterred from 
ft>rming similar collections^ thinking that it would 
be attended with an unwarrantable expense, and 
would require so long a period to bring the fruit 



trees into bearing, that they would not live to enjoy 
them Although Mr. Cumings* establishment oas 
been in existence only about five years, he already 
raises more than fruit enough for his family con- 
sumption, with a prospect of an annual increase 
for years to come. Notwithstanding his green- 
house collection, and ornamental plants are, per- 
haps, inferior to none about the city, they have 
been obtained at a comparatively low cost. The 
specimens, when first purchased, were auite small : 
but, being vigorous and healthy, and having haa 
good attention paid to them, they have grown ra- 
pidly, and have furnished the means of propagating 
many others of the same kind. Thus it is, that 
Mr. Cumings, in the course of a very few years, 
has been enabled to present so large and so fine a 
collection at so small a cost. 

As an appendage to Mr. Cumings* garden, we 
found quite an aviary of fancy barn-door fowls, 
ducks, and pigeons; also some very lai^e lop- 
eared French rabbits. But the most extraordinary 
thing, in the way of animals, was a grade Durham 
cow, of a rich strawberry roan color, and nearly 
all the otiier characteristics of a thorough-bred. 
She is of medium size ; very fine in her limbs ; 
with a thick, deep carcass ; keeps as easily and as 
fat as a pig ; and dften has given from 25 to 28 
quarts of milk, of the best quality, per day. So 
many good points united in a cow are rarely found : 
and we thinlc when they are, they make an animal 
invaluable. It is a pity that every calf from such 
cows, whether male or female, could not be saved 
for breeders. In this way, good stock would soon 
be made much more common than it now is 

throughout the country. 

•i 

REMARKABLE COWS 

The most remarkable cow of which we have 
any account, for the production of butter, is the 
" Cramp cow," so called, owned by a man of the 
name of Cramp, in Lewes, England ; she was of 
the Sussex breed, and was caked in 1799. For 
five years, from 1805 to 1810, the butter produced 
from her milk, was from 450 to 675 pounds per 
year ; the latter quantity was afforded in fifty-one 
weeks and four days, from April 6th, 1807, to April 
4th, 1808. The greatest quantity of butter she af- 
forded in any one week, was 1 8 pounds ; and the 
greatest quantity of milk given in any one day, was 
20 quarts. 

Tne next most remarkable cow in this respect, 
was the " Oaks cow," of Massachusetts ; nothing 
was known of her blood — she was bought out of 
a drove when she was young. Cal?b Oaks, of 
Dan vers, Mass., owned her while the greatest quan- 
tity of butter was made from her. In 1813, she 
made 180 pounds, in 1814, 300, in 1815, 400, and 
in 1816, 484i pounds. The greatest quantity of 
butter made in anyone week, was 19i pounds, and 
the greatest quantity of milk she jpavc in any one 
day, was 18 quarts. Mr. Josiah Quincy, sen., 
bought her after this trial by Mr. Oaks, but she 
never afforded so large a yield of butter after she 
passed into Mr. Q.'s hands, though she gave 16 
pounds per week, and her milk was of such extra- 
ordinary richness, that five quarts of it frequently 
afforded a pound of butter. — Transactions, 
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INSTRUMENTS FOR ASCERTAINING THE 
FINENESS OF WOOL. 

At the agricultural school of Von Thaer, I saw 
two very eimple instruments for measuring the fine- 
ness of wool ; one was to ascertain the number of 
cmres in a wool hair within an inch. 





FiQ. 59. 

This instrument consists of a round flat piece of 
brass, or other metal, the circumference is divided 
into five or six inches, and each inch forming fine 
printed teeth ; when the number of curves of a hair 
IS to be determined, the hair is placed over it, in 
sach a manner that the number of curves of the 
hairs corresponds to the number of teeth on one of 
tbe sides of the plate. 
Fig. 59, represents such a brass plate. 

To ascertain the fineness 
of a given wool hair, there 
is ui^ a i)iece of ebony 
or other highly-polished, 
black wood, in the shape 
of a four-sided pyramid. 
Upon this is placed a fine 
wool hair from a known 
celebrated flock, which 
serves as a standard : the 
given wool hair is placed 
near by and secured with 
beeswax. When prepared 
in this way, the pyramid 
is removed from the obser- 
ver until the fine wool hair 
has vanished from his 
sight, the distance is then 
marked, and the pyramid 
again moved until the 
other hair has vanished. 
The distance between the 
first mark and the place 
where the last observed 
one has vanished, is like- 
wise marked, and this in- 
terval between both marks 
serves to compare the fine- 
ness of other hairs by. 
Fig. 60. Yig. 60 represents such an 

instrument. — C. X. Fimckmann^ in Fattnt-C^fi^X 



THE COW— HER DISEASES AND MANAGE- 
MENT.— No. 4. 

An affection in the cow, which is regarded of 
much importance, is inflammation of the stomachs. 
Prom the complex structure of these parts of the 
animal, they cannot fail frequently to be the sub- 
jects of disease, as she has no less than four of 
these for the preparation of her food, each of 
which may occasionally be disordered ; but the first 
and third stomachs are oftener the seat of attack 
than the other two. 

Inflammation of the First Stomach.— This disor- 
der is often difficult to ascertain ; being slow in its 
Progress, and therefore, is the more alarming, as the 
anger may proceed too far before it is discovered. 
It generally arises from the food of the animal not 
undergoing a proper rumination (chewing of the 
cud), by which the process of digestion is inter- 
rupted, and it does not pass off as it should do. By 
this means, too great a distention of the organ 
takes place, and the contents being acted upon by 
heat and fermentation, inflammation unavoidably 
ensues. This disorder is more conunon in winter 
than in summer, when dry food is used, which is 
so apt to lay ^ong in the stomach. 

The first symptoms of the disease are a swelling 
with heat ; the animal walks, or rather moves> 
iK-ith uneasiness and fear. Her breath is hurried, 
and smells strong ; the skin fits tight to the ribs ; 
and she feels much pain on pressing down, or 
pinching, the fore part of the back with the hand. 
In curing this disease, the first. object is to clear 
the stomach of its contents ; and this will best be 
done by administering the following dose, well 
mixed together, and given to the cow m trro quarts 
of whey, or water gruel, with a pint of ale, orbeer^ 
and a half pint of molasses : — 

Epsom salts, | lb.; saltpetre (nitre), 1| oz. ; 
cream tartar, I oz.; anise seed, | oz.; cdHander 
seed, I oz.; fenugreek, | oz. ; laudanum, 9 
drachms; linseed oil, 3 gills. 

Before this operates, in order to excite the action 
of the bowels, a laxative clyster may be given, 
formed of the following ingredients : — 

Epsom salts, 2 oz.j common salt, a handful; 
sweet oil, i pint ; water gruel, 3 pints. 

In this iniiammation, bleeding forms a principal 
means of cure, and should be performed as soon as 
the disease is discovered, in a quantity proportioned 
to the urgency of the case ; though it should not 
be less than three pints, or two quarts. 

When the more alarming symptoms are thus 
abated by a repetition of these remedies, as far as 
may have been proper, then some invigorating plan 
must be had recourse to, though it must be con* 
ducted wiUi judgment and discretion, and' medi*^ 
cines of a heating nature not carried too far. (ren* 
tie stimulants are therefore most proper, which will 
promote digestion, and not excite too powerfully 
the action of the stomach. Such, for instance as^ 
the following : — 

Epsom salts, 3 oz. ; saltpetre, | oz. ; valerian, 
I oz. ; gentian, | oz. ; ginger and long pepper, 9 
drachms each. 

To be given in a pint and a half of camomile 

tea, and three gills of mild beer, or ale, and repeat 

ed once a day tUl the animal recoviefrs. 

Much attention must be paid to the food 
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drink that i« gircn to the cow when thus diseased. 
Nothing cold should be allowed to be taken into 
the stomach, and the diet should consist of warm 
mashes, or Indian-meal ffrnei, and the lightest 
kinds of food, which should sparingly be given, at 
the same time. Even when the recovery takes 
place, the same caution should be observed both 
with respect to the food and drink ; for when the 
appetite returns, the animal will be very apt to 
overload her stomach, which, being still weak, may 
be unable to throw it off, if left to her own will in 

taking it. 

Ififlammatumofthe T%tV<fS!romacfe.— This disease 
is equally frequent as that of the first stomach, and 
is commonly knowa by the names of " maw," ** far- 
dal bound," and *^ lakeburn." It is attended with 
great danger, if proper steps are not taken to re- 
move it before it gains ground. No time, therefore, 
should be lost to give the animal relief and check 
its progress. It is most prevalent in dry summers, 
and in the latter part of the year. 

Several causes give origin to this complaint, the 
most frequent of which is the cow not having a 
sufficieat quantity of water to drink, as happens in 
time of drought, when cattle are at grass, and the 
springs and streams are nearl}r dry. Hence the food 
is imperfectly prepared for digestion ; and besides 
this, the water drunk is often of a bad quality, from 
the habit cows have of standine in the water to 
cool themeelvea, where they stale and dung, and 
thus render it unwholesome. Their food, in con- 
sequence of wanting proper dilution, becomes so 
very dry, that on entering the third stomach (which 
is of a particular structure, divided into folds), it 
clegs up the foldsi and, by stagnation, tarns bard 
and black, forming a kind of cake betwixt each 
fold, which never fails to produce inflammation. 
Besides this ca)ase, the disease may also proceed 
from poor pasturage, either flom the produce of the 
laad being natn rally so, or the animal being too 
long on it at a late season of the year, when it can* 
not aSbrd ma adequate supply of digestible nourish- 
ment. The same offset may also arise from the 
animal eatine astringent aaatter, such as sumach, 
oak leavea, frc. 

The symptoms of this malady are a loss of milk, 
with liltte or so appetite ; a fullness of the body 
may also be pArcaived, and a puiiging takes place, 
but oaly in small quaatities at a time, of a dark 
color, and ol a die^r^eable smell. When made to 
walk, or turn suddealy round, the animal will 
poaH) and batiavmuch uneasiness; a cough some- 
times «Bsues; the least exercise fatigues and occa- 
sions a shaking of the flank ; the extremities of the 
eaiaand legs feel cold ; and as the disease increases 
there comes on a difficulty of breathing, with a 
qniek pulse, and apparently much restlessness. 
When fatal » this malady terminates in mortification. 

In order to atop the progress of this disease, the 
fiiBl point will be to bleed as early as possible, to 
the extent of a pint and a half to a quart, according 
to the violenoe of the symptoms, and the strength 
of the animal ; and if in veiy high condition, from 
two to three quarts will not be too much. Indeed, 
in certain cases of high inflammation, and much 
qaiekaasa of the pulse, four or five quarts have 
oeen taken with advantage in mitigating the disease. 



In all cafM^s of active inflammation, it is to be tih- 
served, that one large bleeding will do more service, 
and check the disease at once, than a number of 
small ones. These bleedings are to be repeated 
once every twelve or fourteen hours, the necessity 
of which will be judged of by 'the violent svnp- 
toms of inflammation continuing unabated. The re- 
petition of bleeding, however, should never be to 
the same extent as at first. This practice is to be 
succeeded by the following mixture, to be given to 
the animal at one dose, in two quarts of water gruel 
with a pint of molasses : — 

Flour of sulphur, 12 oz.; camphor, H dradims; 
nitre, 1 i oz. ; anise seed and cumin seed, f oz. aath. 

In two hours after the drink is administered, a 
pint of linseed oil is to be eiven in one quaft of 
strong decoction of camomile flowers, in which one 
ounce of gum Arabic has been dissolved. This will 
more powerfully assist the operation of the other 
medicines, and will be a means of dislodging the 
hard aliment from the folds of the stomach. The 
operation of the medicine is generally in twelve 
hours after it is given ; sometimes it is as early as 
seven or eight hours. 

Of all medicines, purgatives are best suited to re- 
move this disease, by their operating upon its cause, 
which is a retention of dry food in the folds of the 
stomach ; end in cases of dissection, the first sto- 
mach is always found jery full, from the circum- 
stance of there being no digestion nor passage 
throagh the other. Clysters, in this disease, have 
no eflect, as liie cause is too distant for theii ope*> 
ration. 

The first marks of the medicine being succesafitl, 
is its bringing away pieces of black, caked matter ; 
their thickness being generally about that of a halt 
dollar. This appearance indicates certain recovery, 
if, at the same time, the animal seems inclined to 
drink. After the operation of the purgatives, the 
following medicine may beadminiateivi:-^ 

Epaom ealts, 3 oz. ; nitre, valerian, and gentian, 
eaeh, i oz. ; gam myrrh, ginger, and long pepper, 
each, 3 drachms. 

To be given in a pint and a half of camomile tea 
and a pint of aie for one dose, which may he re- 
peated once a day, or once every .other day. In the 
above prescription the salts are used in a sttall 
quantity, to keep the body laxadre ] and the ether 
materinis will give tone to the stomach, and will 
enable it to throw off the remaining part of the in- 
digestible food which overloads it. 

After this, the food and drink of the cow should 
be the same as recommended for Uie after-treatment 
of the inflammation of the first stomach ; namely, 
to avoid givinr anything cold, at the same thne» 
making use of diluent drinks. 

How TO Mak£ Gingkr Bk£R. — ^Take Ktmp 
sugar (moist brown sugar will do), 1 lb. ; bruised 
ginger, from which the dust has been sifted, I oz. \ 
cream of tartar, 4 oz. ; and one lemon, sliced. 
Pour on them one gallon of boiling water; cover 
up and macerate, until barely lukewarm; then 
strain and add 2 oz. of yeast. Let the whole work 
for two to four days, according to the state of the 
weather - skim the liquid, strain it through a cleaa 
flannel, bottle ofl| and wire down the corke. 
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AGRICULTURE OF THE CHINESE.-.Na 8. 
Cultivaiion of the Mulberry.— On the 18th of 
May, I passed through an extensive silk district, 
where the natives were employed in feeding silk 
worms. The mulberry trees, from which they 
were fed, were all grafted and produce very fine, 
thick leaves. I obtained a plant, which is now 
alive in England, in order to determine the particu- 
lar variety, and whether it is different from the 
kinds which are need for the purpose in Europe. 
It is not yet, however, in a sufficiently advanced 
state for this to be ascertained. One thing, how- 
evCT, is certain, that the silk produced in this dis- 
trict is considered as being amongst the first in 
China; but whether this is owing to the particu- 
lar variety of mulberry tree used in fee<£ng the 
worms, or to climate or soil, still remains to bf de- 
termined. 

The trees, or rather bush^ are planted in rows, 

the banks of the canals being a favorite situation : 

aod they are not allowed to grow more than from 

four to six feet in height. The natives set to work 

with a pair of strong scissors, and cut all the young 

shoots off close by the stump ; they are then either 

•tripped of their leaves, or taken home in bundles 

aod stripped afterwards. Before this operation takes 

place, the plants seem in a high state of health, 

producing vigorous shoots and fine large and thick 

shining leaves. After the leaves have been taken 

off, the bushes look like a collection of dead stumps, 

and in the middle of summer have a curious wm- 

try appearance ; but the rain, which falls copiously. 

and the fertility of the soil, soon revive a succulent 

plant like the mulberry. The Chinese seen very 

particalar in stirring up the earth amongst the roots 

of the bushes immediately after the young branches 

and leaves have been taken off, and the plantations 

appear to have great attention paid to them. 

The farms are small, and are generally worked 
by the family aod relatives of ue fanner, who, 
not only pHuit, mft, and cultivate the mulberry, 
bat also gather tne leaves, feed the silk worms, and 
wind the silk off the cocoons. 

Management of the Siik Worms. — ^During my 
progress through the silk district, I visited a great 
number of cottages, where the worms were feeding. 
They are commonly kept in dark rooms, fitted up 
with shelves, placed one above another, from the 

Cand to the roof of the house. The worms are 
ji and fed in round bamboo sieves, placed upon 
these shelves, so that any one of the sieves may be 
taken out and examined at pleasure. The poor 
nativea were greatly surprised when they saw a 
foreigner coming amongst them, and generally sup- 
posed that I intended to rob them of their silk 
worms. In all the villages which I visiteil, they 
uniformly denied that they had any feeding rooms 
—although the leaves and stems of the mulberry 
about their doors told a different tale; and they 
never failed to direct me to go on to some other 
part of the country, where they assured me 1 
sbolild iind them. Before we parted, however, 
they generally gained confidence, and showed me 
their collections of worms, as well as their mode of 
managing them. 

CtUtivation af Indigo. — In the district of Kiang- 
soo, mv attention was directed to a plant called 
Tein-cning {Isatis indigotica), which is largely 



cultivated by the inhabitants for the sake of its 
blue dye. In the southern provinces a great deal of 
indigo (indignfera), is grown and manufactHr^ in 
addition to a large quantity which is annually im* 
ported from Manilla and the straits. In the north, 
however, the plant which we call indigo is never 
met with, owing, I suppose, to the coldness of the 
winters ; but its place is snpplied by the Tein- 
ching, the leaves of which are prepared in the same 
manner as the common indigo. The color of the 
lii^uid, at first, is a kind of greenish blue, but after 
being v^ll stirred up and exposed to the air, it be* 
becomes much darker. I suppose it is thickened 
afterwards by evaporation; out this part of the 
process did not come under my observation. I am 
very much inclined to believe that this is the dye 
used to color the green teas which are roanufac* 
tured in the north of China for the English and 
American markets. 

The Chinese Cabbage. — ^The oil plant {Brassica 
ehinensis), is in seed and ready to be taken from 
the ground in the beginning of May. This plant 
is extensively grown in this part of China, both in 
the province of Chekiang and also in Kiangsoo, 
and there is a ^at demand for the oil which is 
pressed from its seeds. For the information of 
readers not acquainted with botany, I may state that 
this plant is a species of cabbage, producing flower 
stems three or four feet high, witli yellow flowers, 
and long pods of seed like all the cabbage tribe. In 
April, when the fields are in bloom, the whole 
country seems tinged with gold, and the fragrance, 
which fills the air, particularly alter an April 
shower, is delightful. 

Mode of Extracting Talloiofrotn the Ihilow Tree. 
— ^The seeds of tne tallow tree {Stillingia sebifera), 
are picked at the commencement of the cold weadier 
in November and December, when all the leaves 
have fallen. This I saw at Singkong when out 
shooting in the Sah-hoo Valley, close by our qaar- 
ters, through the villagje. The seeds ate in the first 
place taken to the building where the j^roeess ol 
making the tallow is earned on, and picked and 
separated from the st^ks. They are then nut into 
a wooden cylinder, open at the top, but witn a per- 
forated bottom. This is placed over an iron ves- 
sel (about the same diameter or rather larger tiuu 
the wooden cylinder, and about six or eight inches 
deep), containing water, by which means the seeds 
are well steamed, for the purpose of softening the 
tallow and causing it more readily to sepantte. 
The furnace I saw had four or five iron vessels in 
a row, was about three feet hig^, four or five, feet 
broad, and eight or ten feet long. The fire was 
placed atone end and fed with the husks of the rise, 
dry grass, and such like cheap materials which 
make a great flame, and the flue was of course car- 
ried directly under the whole of the iron ves- 
sels. 

M'^hen the seeds have steamed ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour, they are thrown into a large 
stone mortar, and are gently beaten by two men 
with stone mallets for the purpose of detaching 
the tallow from the other parts of the seed. Th^ 
are then thrown upon a sieve, heated over the fire, 
and sifted, by which process the tallow is separated, 
or nearly so, although they generally undergo the 
process of steaming, &e., a second time, that nothing 
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may be loBt. The other part of the seed is ground 
and pressed for oil. 

The tallow now resembles coarse linseed meal, 
but with more white spots in it, and derives its 
hrowu color from the thin covering over the seed 
(between it and die tallow), which is separated by 
the pounding and sifting. In this state, it is put 
between circles of twisted straw, Rve or six of 
which are laid upon each other, and thus forming 
a hollow cylinder for its reception. When this 
straw cylinder (if I may so call it), has been filled, 
it is carried away and placed in the press, which is 
a very rude and simple contrivance, but which, like 
everything Chinese answers the purpose remarka- 
bly well. The press consists of longitudinal beams 
of considerable thickness, placed about a foot and 
a half, or two feet» asunder, with a thick plank at 
the bottom, forming a kind of trough, and the 
whole is bound together with iron. The tallow is 
pressed out by means of wedges driven in very 
tightly with stone mallets, and passes throuf^h a 
hole in the bottom of the press into a tub, which is 
sunk there to receive it. It is now freed from all 
impurities, and is a semi-fluid of a beautiful white 
coK>r, but soon gets solid, and in cold weather is very 
brittle. The inside of the tubs, which collect the 
tallow, is sprinkled or dusted over, with a fine 
red earth, well dried, which prevents the tallow 
from adhering to their sides, it is thus easily re- 
removed in a solid state from the tubs, and in this 
condition the cakes are exposed for sale in the mar- 
ket. As the candles made from this vegetable tal- 
low have a tendency to get soft and melt in hot 
weather, they are commonly dipped in wax of va- 
rious colors, as red. green, and yellow. Those 
which are intended lor religious purposes are ge- 
nerally very large, and finely ornamented with 
golden characters. 

The cake, or refuse, which remains after the tal- 
low has been pressed out of it, is used for fuel, or 
to manure the land, and so is the refuse from the 
other part of the seeds from which oil is extracted. 

GUTTA PERCHA. 

<7UTTA Perch A is a vegetable substance, which, 
though only known to us for a few years, is now 
extensively employed in the arts for various purpo- 
ses, as a substitute for India rubber. According to 
Sir VV. J. Hooker, the tree from which it is obtain- 
ed belongs to the natural order Sapotaceae, found in 
abundance in the island of Singapore, and in some 
dense forests at the extremity of the Malaj^an pen- 
insubt. Mr. Brooke states that the tree is called 
niato by the Sarawak people, on the island of Bor- 
neo, and that it attains a considerable size, even as 
luge as six feet in diameter. The timber, how- 
ever, is said to be too loose and open for the pur- 
poses of building, but the tree beaxs a fruit which 
yields a concrete oil used by the natives as food. 

The name " gutta percha'* (pronounced in Eng- 
lish, gut*ta per-tsha), is a Malay term and signifies 
ragged gum. It is contained in the sap and milky 
juice oi the tree and quickly coagulates on expo- 
sure to the air ; from twent}' to thirty pounds being 
the arerage produce of each tree. For collecting 
the sap, the trees are felled, barked, and left dry and 
useless. The gutta, or gum, in its crude state, is 
received in scraps, blocks, or in rolls of thin layers. 



It is first freed from impurities by deviling, or 
kneading in hot water, when it is left soft and plas- 
tic, of about the consistency of putty. 

When thus prepared, the gutta has many curious 
properties. Ii placed in water of a temperature of 
no*' F., no effect is produced upon it; but when 
the temperature is raised to 145® or upwards, it 
gradually becomes soft and pliant, as to capability 
of being moulded into any form, or of being rolled 
out into flat plates. When in the soft state, it bo- 
comes somewhat elastic, but as it cools, itgraidually 
regains its original hardness and rigidity, and ap- 
pears, when cut, or broken, like horn. It may be 
softened and hardened any number of times with- 
out injury to the material. When cooled, unlike 
India rubber, it has little elasticity ; but it has such 
strength and tenacity, that a slip, one eight of an 
inch m diameter, has sustained the weight of 42 
pounds. 

Gutta percha, like India rubber, is soluble in 
coal naptha, oil of turpentine, ether, or in caout- 
choucine ; but it is not acted upon either by alco- 
hol or water. In solution, it is also applied like 
India rubber for rendering cloth water proof. It is 
likewise employed for numerous purposes for which 
leather is used, such as belting for machinery, har* 
nesses, bridles, straps, clasps, belts, clock springs, 
soles of shoes, &c. The material is also applica- 
ble to the manufacture of numerous other articles 
of use and ornament, as surgical instruments, eur 
ginehose, water pipes, door handles, walking sticks, 
chess men, picture frames, book covers, handles of 
knives and swords, buttons, combs, flutes, &c., &g. 
In short, it promises to become quite, if not a more im- 
portant article in commerce and in the arts, thaa 
India rubber itself. 

It is stated, on good authority that there are two 
kinds of gutta percna — one light and the other dark* 
colored. Specimens of young trees, from which 
this substance is obtained, are now flourishing in 
the Roynl Botanic Garden, at Kew, near London ; 
but whether they are sufficiently hardy to with- 
stand the climate of any part of tne United States, 
we hare not means of knowing. 

Utility of the Bloom on thb SnurxcB or 
Fruit and Leaves. — On the cuticle of the plum 
and some other fruits, as well as on the surJaee of 
the leaves of some plants, we find a bluish, dry 
powder commonly known by the name of *^ bloom,*' 
which is merely a resinous exudation, and which it 
is difficult to wet by means of rain or dew. As the 
water falls, or collects on them, it trickles or slides 
of, in large drops, without causing injury or rot. 

Benefit of Adding Clay or Marl to Sandy 
Land. — Fifteen bushels of clay, or marl, spread uni- 
formly upon every square roa of land, plowed un- 
der and well incorporated with the soil, would 
change its nature to such a degree that it might be 
called a sandy loam, which is the second or third 
best earth for general crops. 



Permanent Cutting Teeth in Colts. — ^A 
colt has no permanent incisor teeth till he is two 
and a half years old, and then only the two front or 
centre ones. 
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COST AND PROFITS OF RAISING WHEAT, 
INDIAN CORN, fcc, IN DIFFERENT PARTS 
- OF THE UNION. 

The question is often asked, how mnch does it 
cost to raise a bushel of wheat, or com, in different 
parts of the United States, and how do the profits 
attending their culture compare with each other, 
ke.. For the benefit of these persons, and all 
others, who are interested in this subject, we con- 
dense, from the last Report of the Commissioner of 
Patents, the following statements from flrsntlemen in 
different sections of the country, which, we trust, 
will afford the information desired : — 

Statement of Harvey Huntoon^ of Unity^ N. H. 
—In compliance with your reauest to procure ac- 
curate accounts of the cost ol producing crops of 
wheat and Indian com in the yicinity of my resi- 
dence, I herewith transmit my estimates of the 
same with a succession of hay crops until the 
ground again requires to be plowed for com and 
wheat. 

Seed corn i bushel per acre, worth, . $0.50 
Interest on land, . . . i .50 

Plowing, . . , . , .3.00 

Planting, 

Hoeing, • • . . . 

Haryesting, 

Threshing, . . , , 
Manure, 



2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.00 
8.00 



Total cost, $20.00 

Average crop forty bushels, worth 75 cents per 
bvshel. 
Vdue of product, .... $30 
Cost, . • . . . 20 

Gain, $10 

Wheat next year, two bushels per acre 
when prepared for sowing, worth, . $4 

Interest on land, 2 

Plowing, 2 

Harrowing, 1 

Harvesting, 5 

Threshing, 2 

Manure, . . . 7 



Cost, . . • 
Average worth, 
Value of 20 bushels. 
Cost, • . 






$22.00 
$1.34 
26.00 
22.00 



Gain per acre, . . $4.00 

One ton of hay per acre annually for ten 
successive years, one fourth clover 
seed sown with the wheat, worth, $0.75 
Interest on land for ten years, . . 15.00 

Manure, 9.00 

Harvesting, 20.00 



Total cost. 

Cost per ton, 
Average worth per ton, • 
Value of 10 tons, . 
Cost, 



10)44.75 



»4.47 

6.00 

60.00 

44.75 



Gain on hay, 
" " wheat, 
" corn, 



CI 



15.25 

4.80 

10.00 



Gain per acre for twelve years, . $30.05 

If we deduct the value of the com fodder which 
I estimate at four dollars, it will reduce the cost to 
forty cents per bushel ; also the wheat straw is es- 
timated at two dollars, which would reduce the 
cost to one dollar per bushel. In preparing the 
ground for corn, about forty loads of manure to the 
acre are required to make a succession of good crops, 
whicn I estimate at fifty cents per load, and ex- 
pense of putting it upon the land at four dollars 
($24); therefore eight dollars of which is estimated 
for the com, seven for wheat, and nine for the hay 
crop. By treating our poor soil in this way, it 
would probably produce good crops indefinitely. 

Statement of John C. AmhleT^ of Bethlem, Ct.-^ 
The Hon. T. Smith handed to me some time since 
a circular issued from the Patent Office, requestinir 
information as to the cost of producing wheat ana 
Indian com, to which I should have sooner attend- 
ed, had I not mislaid the communication. 

Indian Corn. 

Preparing the ground for seed by manuring, plow- 
ing, &c., $8.00 

Tending, gathering seed, . .0.25 

Threshing, &c., . ' . . . 7.00 
Interest on land, . . . .3.00 

50)$18.25zs36i 

Number of bushels to the acre 50. Making the 
cost of raising a bushel of Indian com, S6| cts. 

There is no wheat raised in this vicinity, and 
but little in the state. I can give no accurate 
information respectingit. 

Statement of A. Ihubieday^ of Binghamftonp 
N. Y. — I will give you the result of my expenenee 
and observations respecting the cost of producing 
crops of wheat and Indian com, in this vicinity. 

I estimate the value of our wheat lands, in a 
good state for a crop, at twenty dollars per acre. 

Interest on this at 6 per cent, $1-20 

Tliree plowings, . . . .4.50 
Harrowing thoroughly, . . .2.25 
One and a half bushds of seed and 

sowing, 1.6 J 

Harvesting with a cradle, . . . 1.00 
Threshing and cleaning, . . 2.00 

$12.63 

I estimate the average yield on good land, well 
tilled, at twenty bushels per acre, making the cost 
sixty-three cents and a fraction per bushel. 

I have made no account of the value of the 
straw, nor of gathering the crop into the barn, nor 
of tending it while growing, because in stating the 
value of the land I suppose it to be well fenced, 
and that the crop will cost nothing in tending, and 
the straw for cattle fodder and for making manure, 
is worth more than barn room, cartage from the 
field, &c. 

The averge crop, agreeably to my statement mav 
I be greater t&n the yield of many fields, half tilled^ 
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and sown at an unseasonable time, but 1 am con- 
fident that I have not overrated the production, on 
an arerage, of good farms in this county, which re- 
ceive the culture which I have contemplated in my 
estimate of expense. 

Our corn land I would call worth twenty-five 
dollars per acre. 

Interest on which ifl| . $1.60 

Once plowing with double team, 2.00 

Harrowing, 1.50 

Seed and plantinfiCf • . 1 .00 

Plaster and putting on the hill, . 
Plowing and hoeing twice, « 

Cutting by the roots and stacking, . 
Husking and threshing, 



0.37 
2.00 
0.75 
2.50 



$11.62 

Average yield, forty bushels. Cost of prodac- 
^n twenty-nine cents. 

In this amonat 1 have put down nothing for ma- 
snring nor hauling, because the fodder obtained from 
this CDOp, being eut up when the kernel begins to 
harden, in the way now universaliy adoptea here, 
and carefully saved, ia worth as much as a moder- 
ate crop of hay made from the same quantity of 
land ; and produces as much manure as is needed 
for future crops. 

Perhaps I ought to explain the fact that it costs 
less to prepare ground for corn than for wheat* 
The most approved mode of raiNng a corn crop is, 
to plant on sward ground, plowing it but once 
and turning the u))per side perfectly under— then 
harrowing lengthwise until a good tilth is produced. 
W%eft the soil is not rich enough, stable manure is 
first spread on the Imd. 

I would also exnlam Ay putting the value of 
ttifa htnd higher tnan wheat land, by remarking 
that our river bottom and the adjacent grounds, 
are the best for corn, md are more valued, Uiough 
hnok and mare elevated hinds produce more and 
hotter wheat, being lees liable to rust and shrink- 
ing. 

Statement €f /. Shearer, cfPlym&uth, Mtek.^ 
After tendering the highest regards, an answer to 
the lollowin|^ questions will be forwarded to you 

l«t. The interest on the .present value of land 
peracre, on which the wheat crop is grown at 6 
per cent. 

2d. The cost of preparing the ground for the 
seed. 

3d. The cost of the seed. 

4th. The exj)ense of tending, gathering, thresh- 
ing, and preparing for the market. 

In answer to the foregoing questions, it may be 
iftated that lands, in Michigan, vary much in price, 
eten of the same quality, consequent on improve- 
ment and lOcaKty. The value of farming lands 
mnge from $1 .25 to some thirty or forty dollars 
per acre. The cost of clearing and fencing over 
titnbered openings, will range Kom $S to $12 per 
acre, and these lands compose the great majority 
of "that now in cultivation. The prairies and 
plains may be brought into cultivation for a less 
sum than the lands anore described, and they com- 
pose but a limited portion when compared with 
theinft, so that a bnpposed valuation will be made, 
«fCer taking into consideration a general view of 



the whole subject. Ther^ore, $10 will fom • 
principal to cast interest on, and as it requires two 
seasons to mature a wheat crop of the kind moallf 
raised here. 

1st. Two years' interest may be cast 

on $10, . $1.26 

2d. The cost of plowing, sowing, and 

hanowing» .... 4.50^ 
3d. Th« cost of seed^ one and a half 

bushels per acre, . .1.40 

4th. The cost 01 harvesting, 1.50 

For threshing and leaning for 

market 1.50 



$10.10 
Average crop this year per acre fifteen 
bushels, . • $15) 10.10»67{ 

Corn Crop, 1847. 

Interest on land at 6 per cent, per acre, $0M 
Plowing and harrowing per acre, . 1.0$ 
Planting two days, at seventy-five 
cents per day, .1.50 

' ' ' 1.00 

1.50 
2.25 



Cultivating and plowing, 
Hoeing two days, 
Harvesting and shelling, 



Average crop SO bushels per acre- 
lue per bushel 30 cts. 

Oat Crop, 1847. 

Interest at 6 per cent, on land, . 
Plowing land per acre. 
Sowing and harrowin|p, . 
Harvesting and threshing. 
Seed, two bushels per acre, 



$8.35 



-ra- 



$0.60 
1.90 
1.50 
2.08 
0.50 

$6.10 



OatB valued at 120 dtD. per bushel. 

Average yield, this yeieir, 40 bushels per acre, WM 
you will see no mention made of manure which m 
set off against the fodder. 

That attention is not paid here to manure aiiA 
seeding which is in the eastern states. The 8t»tO 
is new and speedily undergoing the preparation, foe 
manure and seeding to clover. 

By this statement the wheat crop falls below tho 
general average crop of our state, from a close ej> 
amination, even by passing through many wheal 
fields in severa.1 counties of Michigan, and com- 
paring^ this year's crop with other years, 15 bnah^ 
els to the acre, as an average amount, is thought 
full high enough. The past season has been very 
favorable to the growth of com and oats. 

Statement of 8. M. BartletU of La Salle, Mich.-^ 
In answer to inquiries from the United States V^ 
tent Office, inclosed in vonr letter of the 16th inst., 
relative to the cost of raising wheat and Indiaa 
corn in this vicinity, I send you the following tlh 
timates for one acre of each. 

Whrat. 

Interest at 6 per cent., on one acre 

of land at $15, • . . $0.^0 

Twice nlowin^ the same, . ^ 2.00 
Twice narrowing do., 0.50 



One and one third bush. sMd wheat, 

at 15 cts. Mr bushel, 
Sowing and narrowing in, . 
Furrowing and cleaning forrowa, 
Harvesting, &c., 
Threslung and cleaning (by Pitf s 

separator), .... 



1.00 
0.50 
0.50 
1.50 



2.00 



4(8.90 
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best, as under the other the profits of a spring crop 
must enter into the estimate as credit, subject, bow- 
ever, to the loss to the land by two crops instead 
of one. 

Considering- a naked summer fallow as tbe^most 
common method elsewhere, it wiH, I presume, be 
most satisfactory to base my estimates on this sys- 
tem. 

In the case of corn, my esdmatea are based on a 
supposed case where land is so cuitiyi^ as to m> 
main in about the same condition ; the soils such as 
on the whole is most natural for corn ; that is^ dry 
land free .from clay. 

On mucky land tbecrc^ wUl exceed fifty bushels, 
but the expense and risk are greater. On some of 
I our worn-out land, the expense will be much more 
than the value of the crop.. These variable causes 
will induce a wide different in the estimatts of 
different individuals. 

Question. — What is the expense of raising a 
bushel of wheat in your vicinity 1 

Answer. — Fifty cents. Tlius, 
One acre. 



An acre thus managed may be safely estimated 
10 yield twenty-five bushels ($8.90 divided by 25 
"36}), at the cost of 36} cts. per bushel. The 
above may, perhaps, sound somewhat theoretical, 
¥vt in practice it will be found nearly correct. In 
proof, 1 offer, gratuitously perhaps, the cost of each 
year's crop, with the yield per acre, drawn from 
recounts carefully kept from the year 1639 to the 
year 1846, inclusive. 

1839, cost 27i| cents, average yield 44i bushelo. 

1840, " 32| " « •' 24JW " 

1841, " 28 " " " 27 |C " 

1842, " 34jV " " " 22 « 

1843, " 29J " • " 28i " 
IW4, * 56 " " «* 12k ** 
W45, " 33i " " " 264 " 
1846, " 38 •• " " isjj " 

1ft my estimate, there ia no chaise for nuuiuring. 
Jicitfuiot say that the crop would not be greatly 
increased by a judicious application of manure ; 
kui tbte prevailing opinion is, that it tends to pro- 
joikte too great a growth of straw at the expense of 
ib« -grain. 

Corn. 

Interest on one acre of land, at $15 per amre, 

6 per iMftt. 6 months, .... #0.4^ 
Clice plowing sward^ dover ka, or stubble^ 1.00 
BmowiDg and fumwiag, o.60 

Seed and planting, 0.37) 

CiMvating and hoeing, first time, • 0.50 

tTwioe cultivatinff, 0.50 

Husking on the hill, .1.60 
Shelling and cleaiiing, 1 .50 

$6.82* 

Aft acre, thus managed, will yield fifty bushds 
ilBwA^i divided by 60,^:1 1| cents), at the cost of 
Iff cents per buslieL in this crop manure is sel- 
ittn used. This fsct,, however discreditable to 
the intelligence of the mass of our farmers, speaks 
-velames in proof of the enduring fertility of our 
■oil, which thus unaided, continues to. yield an un- 
jdiminished tribute to the coltivator. 

Statement <fR. W. Gruwdd, ofAskiabuloj Ohio. 
•^-Yovrs, with inquiries of the Commissioner of Pa- 
teats, as to the expense of raising wheat and com 
in my vicinity, is before me. 

Most of our farmers raise wheat for their own 
consumption only, adopting at different times, sorae- 
timce a naked summer fallow and at others fallow- 
iag wheat after all corn, potatoes, &c., and ocoa- 
•ftionally turning in a green crop, such as clover. 
Oft farms where mukth wheat is raised, a naked 
•Uftmer fallow is, as elsewhere, the most common 
system adopted. 

Under the latter system the profits are (without 
lendering an excess of cost over the others), much | 
Still it is disputable wluit ay#tem is the' 



To one third, $5.40 value of jnao and labpi^ 

of manuring it, . . , . ^M 

Interest on $20, two yeai% . 2.40 

Plowing once, 140 

Harrowing four timeS| .... 2.00 

Rolling, 0.50 

One and half bushel of seed, . . 1 .^0 

Sowing, 0,86 

Harvesting, 1.50 

#IM5 
Cr. by 22^ bushele (average.) • 

Any of our rolling lands with atampe and under 
the above system will yield from fifteen to thirty- 
five bushels, while ujider the other the average ii 
not over ten. 7 he use of the land for sheep^mv 
ing the two ye^rs, while the cipp is. off and also 
sometimes feeding the lapibs, {ue not taken into 
view. 
What is the cpst of raieing a bushel of comt 

Twenty cents. Thus, 

Interest one year on $20, - - - fl .20 

Manure as abovei - - • • • 1 .80 

Osce plowing, - • • - - 140 

Second harrowing, - - - • » %M 

Planting, IM 

Oittivatingwith. man and hone, • • 3.00 

#10.00 
Cr. by 50 bushels (average.) 

If the expense of harvestinjjf and stock is indud* 
ed, say, $1.76, the amonnt will be swelled, but we 
do not generally estimate them ae the shucks and 
pumpkins will generally serve thein over the 1b4. 
The same allowance is made in the case of wheat. 
The straw pays six per cent, on the threshing, &c. 

Statement 0/ Thomas /. Henle^^ of Wiukintftan 
City, — As .a general remark, it js true that Wheat 
can be produced- upon, prairie land at an expense of 
not e.iBceeding twenty^ ve cents per buehcl, in good 
seasons when no miislortune befals the c«op. Some 
seasons the blight cuts off the entire cmp. As 
wheat does not grow two years in succession up- 
on- the same land, every alternate year yon must 
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either substitute a rotation of crops, or allow the 
land to lie idle, which is most generally done. 
£ach prairie farmer must own a sufficient quantity 
of tiniber for the purposes of fencing and building. 
There are three considerations, with many of less 
importance, which contribute to swell the average 
expense of producing wheat on the western prairies 
to probably thirty-five cents per bushel. 

I subjoin the expenses of an acre without the 
cost of the land, for the first crop. For subse- 
quent crops the plowing would be fifty cents per 
Jicre. 

For plowing an acre of sod, 
One and a half bushels of seed, 
Putting in, - - - • 
Harvesting, - - - • 
Threshing, • « . • 
Twenty miles to market, - 



92.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.25 
1.75 
2.00 

99.00 



Your inquir3r, however, was as to the expense of 
production, which would be seven dollars per acre, 
or twenty cents per bushel, an avera^ crop being 
thirty-five bushels per acre. Tliere is no rule for 
estimating the interest on the oinital employed, the 

S rices of land are so varying being from ^1.25, 
le government price, to 30 or $40 per acre in the 
hack counties. J3ut you may add every possible 
eontingencv of expense, and the price of producing 
a bushel of wheat cannot exceed 25 cents, the sum 
you have suggested. 

I will add nere the result of an actual experi* 
ment. A gentleman purchased an eighty-acre lot 
mt $15 per acre, and kept an accurate account of 
tfae'expenses attending the first crop, including the 
cost of the land. 

For eighty acres of land, $15 per acre, #1,200 
Fencing per acre, #2, • • - 160 
Plowing, - 



Seed, 
Putting in. 
Harvesting, 
Threshing, 



160 
80 
100 
100 
140 



91.940 

The crop averaged thirty-five bushels per acre, 
and was sold at seventy cents per bushA. The 
expense of transportation to market was one hun- 
dred and forty dollars. 

Cost of land 915, as above, • • 91,940 
Transportation, - - - • 140 

2,080 
Eighty acres, 35 bushels per acre, 1,960 

Another eight hundred acres were purchased at 
one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, with the 
following results : — 
Eight hundred acres, ... 91,000 

Fencing, 1,600 

Plowing, 1,600 

Seed, 800 

Putting in, 1,000 

Harvesting, 1,000 

Threshing, 1,400 

Transportation, . • . • i,ooo 



99,400 



Eight hundred acres, 35 bushels per acre, 28,000 
bushels, 70 cents per bushel, 919,600. 

A variety of results of this kind could be given, 
but this is deemed sufficient^to answer the purposea 
of inquiry. There may be some errors in the fig- 
ures, which I have not time to look over, but the 
basis on the calculation may be relied upon. 

SLAKING LIME FOR AGRICULTURAL PUR. 

POSES. 

Lime, obtained from marble, or limestone, or 
from marine or fresh-water shells, by depriviiig 
it of its carbonic acid by burning, is known by 
the several names of burned limey qmcklimt^ ea^$ 
tie lime, and lime shells. As a general rule, a ton 
of good limestone will yield half a ton of lime 
shells; but the weight of the latter, ner busheli 
varies with the kind of limestone usea, and witk 
the manner in which it is burned: In some cases^ a 
bushel does not weigh more than 75 lbs., whOe in 
others, it will exceed lOOlbs., which shows how 
uncertain the Quantity applied to land may be when 
it is estimated by the measure. Hence lime should 
be bought and applied to the land by weight. 

In smking, burned lime has a strong tendency 
to ^* drink in " and combine with water. Thusi 
when taken from the kiln and exjposed to the air, it 
absorbs moisture and carbonic acid from the atmofl> 
phere, increases in weight, swells out, and g^radu- 
ally falls to powder. Ct, if water be thrown upon 
the burnt stone, or shells, it "drinks it in," becomes 
hot, swells very much, and falls down in a abort 
time to a bulky, more or less white, and ahnost 
impalpable powder. When the '* thirsty lime^ 
has tnus fallen, it is said to be <* slaked ^ or 
Quenched, and is known under the name of ** hj* 
orate of lime." If more water now be added, it ia 
not ^' drunk in," but forms with the lime a mortai« 
or paste. 

When burnt limestone, or shells, ia kid up in 
heaps in the air and is allowed to draw moistnrft 
and carbonic acid from the atmosphere, it falls to a 
powder of itself, and is said to be " alackedf " or 
"air-slacked." In both of the states described 
above, the lime is hot, or caustic, and may be prop* 
erlv spoken of as caustic lime. If spontaneonsrf 
slaked, that is, if it be in a state in wnich one hw 
of the lime is combined with water, and the other 
half with carbonic acid, it may be said to be cnlj 
half caustic, 

when lime, whether it exists in a state of a hy- 
drate obtained by slaking, or is in a caustic or half 
caustic state, is long exposed to the open air, it 
gradually absorbs carbonic acid from the atmo- 
sphere, and is more or less perfectly converted into 
a carbonate, or in that condition in which it exist- 
ed before buminr . In this state, it pMossesses no 
caustic nor alkaline properties, but is properly 
called mOd lime. 

In slaking lime for agricultural purposes, it is 
acceded, as a general nuc, that the mode, which 
gives it the greatest bulk, and at the same time 
reduces it to the most minute state of divisioa« 
is the best. This may be effected by laying up 
the burnt limestone, or shells, into heaps in the 
air, and allowing them to draw moisture and car- 
bonic acid from the atmosphere, where they will 
fall to powder of themselves. In practice, it is pit- 
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ferable to cover these heajis with sode, «nd leave 
. them for sereml months, till the lime has com- 
pletely fallen, or slaked, or till the time is conve- 
nient for layingit upon the land. Thus it is often 
carted into the field, to winter, covered up in heaps, 
and applied to the land, in spring, or Eiunmer, when 
prepaimg for green crops. The lime seldom be- 
comes very hot when slaked in this way, unless 
heavy rains happen to (all, when the surface of the 
lime heaps sometimes becomes so hoi as to char 
and even set fire to the sods by which they are 
covered, and convert the whole neap into mortar. 
When thug spontaaeonsly slaked, r!ch limes in- 
oease in bulk from three to three and a half times. 
Poorer lines, each as contain mneh earthy matter, 
mar not swell more than doqble their bulk. This 
node is regarded as the least expensive, requires 
the least care and attention, and exposes the lime 
Icaat to become chilled and gritty. And besides, 
it excludes the loo free access of the air, which 
giadnaily brings back the lime to a carbonate, or 
mild state. 

The followiiu table exhibits the chemical chanres 
^hich a Ion oflimeotone uodergoes, and the rela- 
tive proportions in which the several compounds 
exist in it after it has been bntned, slaked, and 
then exposed to the air, or mixed with the soil, as 
given by Professot Johnston : — 



I 



- I 20 I Iljll4l|l9j| 20 



Total weight. 



UTtLiTT 07 Herbivobous Ikbects. — It may be 
but sorry consolation to those who are suffering 
from the attacks of ineeets, to tell them it is a part 
of the great plan of erestion that the vast and re- 
dundant masses of vegetable matter sbonld be kept 
in check, and that consequently those f^miilies of 
insects which are destined to this purpose are far 
more extenrive, both as to species and individuals, 
than such as feed upon animal matter. To say 
nothing of the great tribes of butterflies and maths, 
vhich feed in the caterpillar stale almost exclu- 
sively upon vegetables, there are several familiee 
of beetles employed in the same manner— some 
feeding upon the solid wood, and others upon (he 
bark, flowers, and leaves. 

DirFEREKCCS IN TKB QuALITT 

MAHuax.— Fat cattle yield . better manure than 
those which are lean, or cows in milk, because it 
contains more phosphate of lime. In lean cattle, 
the phosphate goes to nourish and build up the 
hones ana horns, and in cows it passes ofl' in their 
milk. 

Teufeki^tuke of Plants. — Plants with hairy 
leaTCB aie colder at night than those with famooth 
ones. 



REVIEW OF THE APRIL NO. OF THE AGRI- 
CULTURIST. 
The (hag* Orange for Hedget^-JI this tree doM 
prove to be a good one for hedges, then I am bold 
to assert, that in our northern r^oo, the appU 
tree would prove to be a better one. I do not be- 
lieve that the Maclnra will prove to bo fit fat 
hedging', north of latitude iO", onlees it can be ac- 
climated bv slow and systematic advance from its 
home in tne south towards oar frozen region!. 
But why go to that trouble, when we have Uw 
hardy apple, natire among us f The Maclnrk ii 
just as much a tree as the apple: If a " indidow 
syetem of heading down" be pursued with the a^ 
pie, it can be compelled to grow into a hedge, jut 
as well as the other, which must be " far fetched 
and dear bought." For an ornamental hedge, &(^ 
thing can exceed the Maclnra ; but for service in our 
clime, I certainly would prefer the common i^flt 
tree. Who wifltry it* 

Cfdtivation of Okioiu. — I notice this article, jut 
to inquire whether any of your reader* have erei 
grown onions upon a reversed gnsn sod. I one* 
saw, while travelling over the western prairies, th« 
finest onions I ever beheld, These were grown upon 
tbe prairie sod, turned over flat, and the seed sown 
broadcast and harrowed in i most of it, however, 
il^ grew in the joints between the fnrrowa, 
vm^ the field the appearance of having ben 
sown in drills. No after-culture was given: foi 
there were no weeds, except here and there a laiga 
one to be chopped off with a hoe, or scythe. From 
this, I concluded that the same practice wonU do 
well tipon the sod of our domestic grsMea. Wha 
will make the experiment 1 

Adatntie«3 and Ditadwrniagta of SubioS and 
TVenok Plowing. — "Disadvantwes!" I canaot 
comprehend how it can be a disadvantage to looaen 
and stir up the earth we cultivate. [Read the ai^ 
tiicle again and reflect.] The second objection 
stated, I can understand. The labor of onbadl 
plowing " drives out of season the other work <m 
a&jrm," On a farm I What is a farm! Is it 400 
or SOO acres of land '■ deviled over " with leas team 
and men than could work profitably on fottj or 
fifty acres of land, and find time to use tbe subKtil 
plow, without being "out of season 1" There ia no 
reason in any objection that I ever heard need 
against trenching any soil on earth. [Read again 
and reflect,] If it nwy be detrimental to crops tha 
first year, the permanent benefit will counterbal- 
ance it. But the grand difficulty with American 
farmers is the ruinous system of spreading over a 
great surface of soil, without ever searching inia 
it. If Congress, instead of enacting the unwiaa 
laws they are so often importuned to do, would 
pass an act that the public land should only he soldi 
or given to actual setclem, in small parcels, upon 
condition that the occupants should pfovi deep, taej 
would do something much more worthy of the re- 
presentatives of a great nation of farmers. 

AgricutlUTe of tht Chinese, No. 4.— This article 
is a strong confirmation of what I have heretofore 
written upon tbe subject of substituting other flbrona 
plants, or rather entering into the cultivation of other 
fibrous plants, in connection with flax and heillpi 
It does appear to me that there are several wbiui 
could be more profitably cultivated in some of tn» 
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many climes and soils of oar great country, than 
either flax or hemp. There is another thing that 
ought to be inquired into. It seems almost certain 
ftat gutta percha will soon become an article of 
general use. Perhaps the tree producing this 
gum con be as well grown upon some of our lands 
m the same parallel of latitude, as it is in its na- 
tive borne in India. But individuals cannot make 
these experiments — such things should be done by 
the national government. 

1 Long'Island LandSy No. 3 — Oak Barrens, —This 
process of piling and burning brush, I fear, will be 
found too tedious. I once tried the experiment 
myself on similar lands, and it proved unsatisfacto- 
ry. I would recommend that the bushes be cut 
'whefk in full leaf, and after being cut just so that 
they can be laid straight, that they then be laid in 
%inrows, care being observed to put the fine, leafy 
tvHgs on the outside, and make the whole as com- 
plifet «i possible. Next^ turn a broad funow on to 
each side of the winrow, and it will be more than 
lit^f cohered. Before setting fire, cover the re- 
mainder with a shovel, excepting here and there a 
Siee to start the fire. II the winrows could be 
Vered with mud from some convenient swam^, 
ttnd the whole thoroughly dried before burning, it 
^•i|M>uld add much to the value of the operation. 

Tke Grape Culture in Ohio. — If any one of your 
Veaiders have passed over this letter of mv old friend 
Longworth, without reading, I beg of him to turn 
ha^ and {leruse it carefull v ; for I assure him that 
It is very interesting to all who desire to know 
ftnythilig about the cultivalion of this excellent 
fruit. 

Hisiory if ^ Cast-iron Plow, — ^Thie is a ittost 
interesting article, which I should like to see copied 
Into every affricultural paper in the Union.' And I 
toggeitt to the editor that this should be No. 1, of 
a aeries of articles, until he has given us a complete 
lisfltory of the plow, from the earliest ages. This 
0Uhject should be illustrated with cuts, commenc- 
ing with the old Egyptian plow, and showing the 
continual advance in improvement up to the present 
time, when we have an article that seems as though 
it had reached almost to perfection . Such a history 
would be exceedingly interesting. Even t^ie pre- 
sent nutaber, if it had been read ny the members of 
ihe existing Congress, would have been sufficient 
to save eorae of tnem the disgrace that will ever be 
attached to their names for voting for the plow-tax 
law. which you so justly condemn. 

Management of Calves. — It seemeth like (roing 
to battle with a giant, to offer my humble opinion 
upon any of the branches of cattle husbanory, in 
eonnection, and more in opposition to anything ad- 
vanced by my worthy friend Sotham. But bis 
writings are so like the energetic go-ahead-itive- 
jiess of the man, that he needs calling back a little 
to explain. The loose remarks about ** small 
calves" are likely to be quoted in favor of saving 
the life of every little runt of a calf, because Mr. 
Sotham says that little calves are the best. And 
certainly not one in ten of those who raise calves, 
can tell whether the calf is '* well proportioned.*' 
Bearing calves, by feeding them, is undoubtedly an 
economical way, but whether they will make bet- 
ter cattle than those that are permitted to run with 
the cow8» I doubt. And I also doubt whether fall 



calves can be raised, particularly on skim milk, tc 
be equal to spring calves. And certainly Mr. 
Sotham would not recommend farmers who live 
far from a daily market, to get i;> the practice of 
having their calves dropped in ^* October, November, 
or December." If he does^ then I shall venture to 
oppose the proposition. 

Ladies* Department — To the Young, — ^What can 
I say to aid ''a "friend *' in her appeal to young 
wives to try to make home, more like what a home 
should be, to endear husbands to it — to make them 
know and feel that 

** Then is no i»lac* Uk« hone.*' 

The ey^em tA education for our giris is so falee 
and foolish, at the present day, that when they come 
to have a home, they absolutely know nothing 
about the manner of creating a tnousand and one 
domestic comforts. I would look upon a school 
that tat^ht the art and mystery of malcing a happy 
home, oi far more importance than I do much of 
the fashionable folly, so generally considered as 
all that is needed to fit a girl to enter upon tke 
duties of a wife and mother. 

And now mv kiad readers, f expect, before yiuu 
read this number, I shall have crossed "the big 
pond ;'* but I hope to retum again soon enouoh, 
with perhapa a little delay, to keep up ray montfily 

r)ssip with you to the end of the present volume, 
am still your well-meaning friend — Revisweb. 

COLD-WATER BATHING. 

For the Benefit of Farmers and Others. — ^The 
practice of bathing, it is universally admitted, 
IS not only an act of cleanliness, but is eminently 
conducive to health. With most persons m 
active life, die delicate pores of the skin aean 
become closed by the solid matter of the pampira- 
tion or the accumulation of 4lirt, which requne fre* 

auent ablution with waler, in order to preserve 
heir natural functions. The mere wearing of flan- 
nel and washing the nere exposed parts of the 
body, with the oaily uee of dean linen, is but an 
imperfect attempt at cleanliness, without being ac- 
companied by entire immeiuion of the body m 
water, or by well rubbing it over with a wet towel, 
or cloth. 

Bathing, of some kind or other, is not only ocm* 
ducive to cleanliness, but, both to the physi<sil and 
mental health of the individual who pfuctioee it. 
For the body cannot be in a healthy condition 
while the proper offices of th^B akin are interferad 
with, any more than would be the case with ao^ 
of the other excretory organs, placed undef skw- 
lar circumstances. Nor can the mind, dependent as 
it is on the organization of the body, escape, un- 
harmed, when the animal functions are imperfectly 
performed. Intellectual and moral vigor are uni- 
versally promoted by the imperceptible, yet con* 
trolling influence of the physical system, and he, 
who would increase the former, cannot adopt a 
safer method than that which tends to preserve or 
improve the health. 

it is imagined by many that constant; bathing it 
but little fitted for this country, owing to the 
changeableness of our* climate; and that, an at- 
tempt to place a sick man in u hadi, in any ether 
than the mildest weather, would he to eahject faioi 
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tD all the horrcirsof "sniffling, nneezing, coughing, 
Viid relapse." That such results from hathing 
hsve no existence beyond the minds of the timid, 
the ignorant, and the prejudiced, must be obvious 
tb* every candid person. Even the cold bath, snch 
88 is used in the treatment termed " hydropathy," 
is beneficial when applied with judgment; and it is 
Only when discretion is not exercised, that bathing 
itnder any condition ever proves injurious. 

Some persons, it is true, are very susceptible of 
taking cold, and are themselves ** living barome- 
ters;" but even to them, warm, or tepid bathing, 
would prove, in many cases, advantageous. One 
half of the rheumatic twinges, swollen limbs, and 
cramped joints, would give way to proper confi- 
dence and perseverance in this remedy. In short, 
it must be conceded, that bathinji^, especially in 
water at a temperature nearly similar to that of our 
bodies, is, in itself, one of the most cleanly and 
health-preserving luxuries, or rather we should 
say, necessaries of life. 

The following is a brief notice of the advanta- 

s to be derived from a cold bath, as best adapted 
or the general purposes of health, or will be of 
much interest to our readers : — 

The temperature of the cold bath varies from 
45<^ to 86^ F. In a medical point of view, it is 
considered both tonic and stimulant when not too 
long continued. In order to produce its full effects, 
the bather should feel a pleasant glow upon the 
surface of the body, immediately on coming out of 
the water. If the sensation of coldness, or shiver- 
ing, follow, on entering the bath, the immersion 
should not be repeated. 

In using the cold bath, it is of essential impor- 
tance to know that there is no truth in the popular 
opinion, that "it is safer to enter the water when 
the body is cool, and that persons heated by exercise, 
and beginning to per3])ire, should wait till they are 
perfectly cool." For it is a rule, liable to no ex- 
ception, that moderate exercise ought akeays to pre- 
tme ccid bathing ; as neither previous rest, nor ez- 
ercise to a violent degree, is proper on this occasion. 

The best place for cold bathing is in the sea, a 
daar river, lake, or pond. ; bat where none of these 
dm conveniently be had, the bathing tub, shower 
bath, or wet tow^ may be ad vaataeeously employed. 

The morning, is a proper time for using the cold 
bath, unless it be in a river, or lake ; in which case, 
theaftemoon, or from one to two hours before sunset, 
wjU be more appropriate. On the whole, one hour 
after a light breakfast, or two hoars before, or four 
hbuTS after, dinner are regarded as the proper 
periods of the day for the purpose. 

The best preparation for cold bathing for inva- 
lids is, to bqgin with a warm bath, then a tepid 
one^ after whiob, in most cases, they may plunge 
with safety into a cold bath. Generally, an im- 
nierBioii every second day from the commence- 
ment of .warm bathing to the end of a fortnight, 
^ill be sufficiently often ; after this, the cold bath 
may be continue! daily; Persons in health, and 
p0sses0ing robust constitutions, should bathe year 
m and year out, at least twice a week, in cold 
vtater, and if these ablutions be performed daily, 
«% much the better will it be for their health. 

On entering a cold bath, the head should first 
come in contact with the water, either by immer- 



sion, by being showered upon, or by covering it^ 
a minute or so, with a wet cloth. After this, the 
bather may plunge into the water headlong. Aj 
the immersion will be less felt when it is effected 
suddenly, and as it is of consequence that the first 
impression should be uniform over the whole body, 
the bath ought not to be entered slowly, nor timo- 
rously, but with a degree of boldness. A contrarr 
method, in some constitutions, is dangerous, as it 
has a tendency to propel the blood from the low^ 
to the upper parts of tne body, and thus predisposes 
to a fit of apoplexy. For these reasona, the snow- 
er bath is attended with considerable advantagei 
because it transmits the water quickly over too 
whole body. Therefore, while in the water, th« 
bather should not remain inactive, but apply brisk 
and general friction, and move his arms and lec% 
by swimming, or otherwise, in order to promote U6 
circulation of the blood from the heart to the ex* 
treraities. For, in all cases, it is extremely impni- 
dent to continue in the bath until the body is at- 
tacked with a second chilliness. 

The duration of the immersion ought to be short, 
and must be determined by the bodily constitution 
and sensation of the individual. In summer, a cold 
bath may be enjoyed hy healthy persons for half 
an hour or more, while m spring or autumn, one or 
two minutes will be sufilcient. Under similar ciF- 
cumstances, cold water acts on aged and lean indi* 
viduals with more violence than on those who 
are corpulent and young. Hence, an old man of 
seventy, even in the hottest days of summer, caa 
seldom remain in a cold bath, with safety, longer 
than ten or fifteen minutes ; whereas, the robust 
young man of twenty may safely sustain its ii&* 
pression for nearly an boor. 

Immediately after leaving the bath, it is necesM- 
that the bather should quickly wipe himself 
ry with a coarse towel, or cloth. He should not 
afterwards sit inactive, but if the season permit, ha 
ought to take moderate exercise, till the usual cir- 
culation, and the customary action of the muscles 
be restored. 

The principal advantages derived from cold- 
water bathing, besides cleanliness and salutary ex« 
ercise, are either the reduction of excessive bodily 
heat, or the producing of a healthy reaction of the 
system. It is also serviceable in the treatment of 
several nervous diseases, as well as gouty and 
rheumatic complaints ; but as this more appropri* 
ately comes within the province of the mediotl praa* 
tioner, it must necessarily be omitted here. 

»■■ 

Ash of the Common Potato. — In every 100 
parts of ashes of the common potato, there art 
contained the following chemical ingredients : — 
Potash, - - - -61.5 

Phosphoric acid, - - • 11.3 

Sulpnuric acid, - . ^ 7.5 

Lime, - - • . jR.,^ 

Magnesia, - - - -5.5 

Caroonic acid, - . • - 13.9 

Silica, - - • - <> 5.5 

Chlorine, • « . «. 2iY 

Iron, • . - - 

Sods^ ..... 

99^ 



7. 
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SHKBP TABS AND BTABLBS, 



SHEEP YARD AND STABLES. 

Tax eheep yard, in Germany, Hungary, fee., 
contaiDS ibe stables for the various floclcs, baniB 
for the fodder, sfaeits for the litter and implements, 
and the dwelling for the sheep master and his ae- 
•ietaQls. Generally, the sheep Btablesare connect- 
ed with the farm buildings, but in m<>ny instances 
these eheep yards form separate establishments 
placed at proper distances from the main form, and 
near the pasture ground. 

The situation for the stables is chosen with re- 



gard to health ; distant from low wet giouoda pro- 
tected from storms, innndations, &c,, neat a spring, 
or creek, for watering the sheep. On ihe estates ol 
nobles, this kind of building is generally of a ple^ 
sant appearanca and built in conformity to th< 
teachings of experience. They are mostly brick 
buildings with a tile roof. They are very roomy, 
and it ia generally calculated that four ewes, with 
theii lambs, require a space of 6 feet square ; whera 
BIZ ewes, with their larnbo, find room, there can be 
placed 8 wethers, or 12 head of yearliags. la a 



iiBigiaEKKEnalllEa^ia^KaleElli 



T Stable.— Fig. 61. 




GHorHD Plan or Stailk. — Fio. 63. 



>h>rr 



-t — is- 



Btabl« where KOO ewes can be housed, there is 
loom for 666 wethers, or rams, or for 1,000 head of 
yeariings. The oblong form ia found the beM, fnwD 
SO to 36 feet in width. 



Fig. 61, showMhe front view of i 
a Germany. 
Fig. 63, denotes the gable end end roof. 



oblong etable. 



Fig. 63, Tepresenis the gtotutd plan with the to- 
urnal ananKemeot for ihe mangers. 
Fig. 64, snows the ground plan of the Iamb pens. 



The walls 0, 6, are 51 feet high, including the 
foundation; above ground, they ore 4 feet in 
height; «, if, «,/, are doors ; e, (f, are 71 feel wide 
and 7 feet high ; c, and /", are G feet wide and 8 
feet high ; g, g, g, g, g, &c., are windows with 
shutters to slide; the windows are li feet wide 
and one foot high. The walls are one foot thick ; 
in cold climates it will be necessary to make the 
walls thick, especially toward the north, and of 
the stables intended for ewes with lambs. [ 

Every six feet along Ihe wall is a pillar of brick) 
A, A, A, A, to give Ihe building more strength. i 

The construction of the roof is simple. There 
is a floor to slow hay upon ; many sheep breeders 
prefer stables without floors, because the dustiad 
small particles of hay and straw passing the boaida 
Dpon die eheep iDJures the wool. 



SHEEP YARD AMD STABLES. 



n the Toof for the air 
tf ih« walls are man- 
gera denoted by Gguns 65, 66, uiA S7, one fool 
-wide of the coABtTUClion. Fig. 6i, in a side view 
with the rack let down. Fig. 66, a front TJew, 
and fig. 67, a side yiew with the rack put up, when 
charged with hay, and in the pobitlon loi the sheep 
to fMd from. 



3^ 

3 similar mangers 



In the middle of Ihe stables aj 
fot (WD raws of sheep. 

During the lamb season, the lamb pens are put 
up in the warmest corner of the stable. Fig. 64, 
shows the mode of putting them together in order 
to allow room for the shepherd to walk around i^ 
and to see whether the ewee suckle their lambs or 
not. Dortog the lamb season the shepherd sleeps 




in the stahle near by the lamb pen. 

Fig. 6S, represents the front view of a Stable 
boilt by the viceroy of Hungary, at Alcsctith. 

Fig. 69, section of the same, showing the blank 
roof and floor for the storage of fodder. 



,.. inclined path, of the 

vidtn of the door, the object of which is to prevent 
swes, in a stale of pregnancy, from being pressed, or 
■qneszed against tAe ude of the door on entering 
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ECONOMT IN 



MATERIALS, ETC. 



the atable. The door is abont one foot from ihe 
groand ; to it leads the inclined path u seen in 
6g, 71, and this path holds jurt aa many sheep aa 
there are spates Between the door posts. Should a 
sheep force its T\-ay to the door, it will displace an- 
other on the side, which has to jump oB, and take 



Fio, 71 
its torn with the rest ; whereby 



injarr is done 
of pieffiaaey,-r~C»wten»ed 



meehaniral; for, while in s canstie state (quids- 
lime), it acts more promptly in producing thoM 
chemical chan^ which follow from mixing it 
with the soil. Even in the half-eaustic «tBta of 
spontaneously-slaked lime, its effects are mors rapid 
and more quickly seen, than when it is entirely in 
a carbonate, or unburnt state. Bui the pria- 
dpal benefits arise from the minute state of di- 
Tiaion into which (he lime is brought by burn- 
ing and slaking. When the burned lioiestone 
is slaked, if it is tolerably pure, the lime folia, 
or crumbles, to apowder^ner, probably, than 
any which could oe produced by mere mechan- 
ical means — finer, certainly, than any to which 
the farmer could bring it, by any crushing ma- 
chine he could afford (o employ. 

The chief advantages to be derived from thia 
fine state of division of lime, are, first, it may 
be difiused more equally and otore universally 
through the soil, and thus go much farther 
in improving it ; secondly, it more readily com- 
bines with acid substances in the soil, and 
therefore sweetens it more readily and more 

i quickly : and thirdly, it comes into closer con- 
tact with the or^aic substances in the soil, 
such as roole of grass, straw, letves, be, and 
thus promotes more fully those chemical chan- 
ges which are constantly going on in every 
fertile soil, to produce which, is one of the lu^ 
I ful purposes for which lime is added to Qw 

The above remarks are not intended to ap- 
ply to such beds of impure limestone as may M 
employed for the manufacture of cements and 
hydraulic mortars; for these, when burnt and^ 
groiiud to a powder, cnnnot be applied for tbs 
improvement of land in the usual way, with- 
out combining with the water, or moisture, in 
flie soil and shortly become as hard as stone. 



Will you, or any of your correspondents, 
through the medium of the Agriculturist, give reli- 
nble informnlion concerning ine valae of marble, 
such as is found in Arlington, Vt,, as a manure 1 It 
has been recommended by Eome to be equally as 
beneficial 88 plaster, and it is believed that it can 
be obtained in this ceclion of the country at much 
less expense. S. £. Gbat. 

Shuban, N. Y., May 3iil, 1343. 

In a district whete fuel is Ecarcc, and limestone, 
or marble, plentiful, it might be cheaply crushed 
into a powder, by means oF water power, and thus 
be economically prciKired for improving most kinds 
of soil which are deRcient in lime. But no lands, 
in which cututteons matter natiircilly abounds, nor 
those containing a large proportion of impccfectty 
decomposed vegetable remains, such as bog roots, 
Inoas, &c., can possibly receive any immediate bene- 
fit by the use of unburnt time, unless it be to ren- 
der them mw.lianicnUy lighter. 

The benefits derived from burning lime for agri- 
cultural purposes are partly chemical and partly 



ECONOMY IN BUILDING MATERIALS. 

Fafhebs andothereof this country too frenuent^ 
ly build for lemporaryuse. It would be mucn bet^ 
ter for themselves, and surely for their posterity, 
were they to employ, in the construction of theu 
dwellings and out-buildings, Ihe most duralile matt- 
rials to Tie had. The habit of buildini in the man- 
ner which has long been piactised, liad its origin 
from necessity — to supply the immediate wants of 
the early settlers. Since that lime, the necessity, in 
most of the states, has been removed. From the 
cheapness of labor, and Ihe abundance of materials, 
buildings may now be erected, which, with slight 
repairs, will last a century. 

Alt kinds of lumber, Dilherto e m p loy e d in tba 
construction of houses, every year, are becoming 
more and more scurce, and the sooner their use is 
discontinued, the belter it will be for ihe present 
and future generations — and give place for their in- 
exhaustible and better Eubelilutes, iron, bricks, and 

The outer w.ills of buildings might be construct' 
ed of bricks or stone ; the beams and rafters ni^ 
be formed of wrought or east iron; the roof may 
be covered with copper, slate, iron, or liii ; and In 
covering of roofs, partitions, fktons Ue^ can bs 
made of copper, iron, or tin. 

The time is fast approaching when buildings ou 
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be built as cheaply after this manner, as they are 
at present with wood, being, at the same time, ex- 
ceeaiogly neat, beaatiful, and convenient, and 
finished agreeably to the taste and means of the oc- 
cupant. The design ani patterns for casting the 
materials of one farm house might serve for those 
of another. 

The advantages of (<uch a house are almost an 
unending durability : comfort, both as regards heat 
and cold ; facility of oeing kept neat and clean ; and 
proof agatnst fire, rats, and mice. 

Woollea and cotton mills, railroad depots, and 
ware houses of all kinds should be constructed 
after the manner suggested above, and my word 
for it, all parties intereated, never would regret it. 

^ H. Cooke. 

Tivoli, Dutchess Co., N, Y, 

MODE OF MANUFACTURING POUDRETTE 

AT PARIS. 

The most common and well-known manufacture 
ed manure is doubtless the poudtitte^ which is pre- 
pared from the contents of privies, and contains 
the earthy phosphates in connexion with feeQii« 
^8nt and animal matters. An extensive factory, 
established at Montfaucon, at the very gates of 
Paris, gives great value to fecal matters by rednc- 
ittg them ta a suitable condftioh for transportation 
to a distance. Thus a large amount of material, 
which in other large cities is useless, becomes 
transformed, by some skill, Into a source of profit- 
able revenue. 

But it most be renyirked, that this mode of pre- 
paring; the poudrette is very imperfect, as it not 
only incommodes the vicinity, but occasions a loss 
of a great part of the gases most useful to the ve- 
getation. As the method is still in prevalent use, 
we deem it necessary to give a more correct pro- 
eeee. It is briefly as follows :--- 

The operation is conducted in six or seven per- 
feotly tight large reservoirs, placed in an elevated 
position and above the neighboring dwellings. 
These cisterns are arranged with coupling connex- 
ions 60 that they may be united together, or dis- 
4U>nnected, at will. One of them, much more ele- 
vated than the rest, is also of a proportionally 
mater capacity. This is the recipient for all 
Uie collected feces of the city of Paris, which is 
emptied in from casks specially appropriated for its 
first reception. The reservoir is of irregular shape, 
being 330 feet long, 150 to 175 wide, and 30 deep; 
and it is in this vessel that the liquid is separated, 
merely by decantation from the solid portion. It is 
drawn off through a conduit, and, passing through 
a wicker sieve, falls into one of the vessels be- 
neath. There should he five or six of these re- 
ceiving vessels; and each of 50 to 80 square yards' 
eapacity ; but having to contain less solid matter, 
they are not necessarily so deep as the upper cis- 
tern. As has been remarked, these vats communi- 
cate with each other, so that there may be a syste- 
matic deposition of the matters suspended in the 
liquid running from the upper cistern. The thin 
jmoes then pass consecutively through all the vats, 
and aie again filtered through a fine wicker which 
catches the solid particles, and allows the free 
tf^ress of the liquid into a conduit which connects 
'With a sewer emptying into the Seine. 



From this, it will realily beseen that the lower ci8» 
ferns are a long time in being filled with solid matter; 
a year or more frequently elapses before one is full. 
When it is so, after several days' repose, it is freed 
of its liquid with a pnmp, syphon, or by drawing 
off. Each vat is emptied in its turn, and again set 
for the reception of tne thin juices ^hich are con- 
stantly flowing from the large upper cistern. This 
latter, when sufficiently full of solid matter, must, 
after the excess of liquid has been drawn off, be 
worked in the same manner as the lower vessels. 

The vats of Montfaucon are so badly arranged 
as to render it necessary, while working the upper 
vat, to continue adding the nigbtsotl. Care, how- 
ever, is taken immediately to separate the more li- 
quid portion and run it into the lower vessel. The 
process will be more readily and uniformly con^ 
ducted if there are two reception reservoirs, so that 
while one is being worked the other can be filled. 

The mode of operating tmd managing the vats is 
very simple. When the matters have been suffi- 
ciently Grained, open the gangways leading to 
the bottom of the reservoirs, and then gradually 
lift out ^n the matter. The dung carts empty theflr 
contents upon a contiguous field, where it is dried 
in manner as follows : — The feeal matter is firet 
spread uniformly over the whole extent of the lot, 
and, after some hours, must be harrowed so as to 
present new surfaces for evaporation, and thus 
hasten its desiccation. The harrowin||^ is repeated 
several times, and until the drying is complete; 
then the matter must be thrown into piles, and 
after a proper repose, it is again spread out into thin 
layers ana crushed to powder. The gravel artd 
otner coarse impurities with which it may be con- 
taminated ate separated by a riddle, or sieve. ThtE» 
prepared, the poudrette is ready for use or expor- 
tation. In the mean time it is stacked in piles o1 
two or three cubic yards^ bulk. — Dwnas. 

IMPORTATION OF PURE-BRED SHEEP. 

Wk had the gratification of examining a superb 
lot of nineteen Merino sheep, which arrived at this 
port on the 28th of June, in the ship Argo, from 
Havre, 'i'hey were the property of Mr. John A. 
Taintor, of Hartford, Connecticut, and are the thifd 
importation he has made of this breed — the first 
being in 1846, and the second in 1847. These 
sheep will probably be followed by a few others 
equally choice next year. Mr. Taintor*s object in 
these annual importations is, to keep up a succes- 
sion of fresh crosses in his flock, and thus enable 
him at all times to supply sheep masters with books 
of different families, in order to prevent the deterio- 
rating influence of in-and-in breeding. 

These sheep possess the same characteristics as 
the first of Mr. Taintor's importation, which we so 
particularly described at page 266 of our fifth vol- 
ume. The ewes varied in height (measuring with 
the wool off, on the bare skin)t from 25k to 29 in- 
ches over the withers ; and in weight, in moderate 
condition, from 124 to 153 lbs. The bucks were 
proportionably large. They not unfreqnently 
weigh over 200 lbs. The fleeces are enormous, of 

§ooJ quality, and very even. In addition to all of 
le above-named excellencies, these sheep possess 
fine forms, and have uncommonly good constitu- 
tions. Indeed, they have wool enough over them. 
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A FEW 8I1IPLE FACTS. 



and look sufficiently hardy to withstand the rigors 
of an artic winter. 

Those breeders, who desire to obtain a fresh cross 
in their flocks^ increase the size of the sheep, and 
add to the wejght and evenness of fleece, we can 
confidently reconunend to the produce of Mr. 
Taintor's importation. 

A FEW SIMPLE FACTS. 

It has frequently happened that raiuable lives 
have been lost by persons who have taken saltpetre 
(nitrate of potash), by mistake for Glaubers, or Ep- 
som salts. The appearance, and even the taste of 
these articles are too similar to be readily distin- 
guished bv people in haste, or those who are not 
much in the habit of administering medicines. A 
very little elementary knowledge of their chemical 
properties, which are extremely unlike, mieht pre- 
vent intense suffering, or even loss of life uom the 
effect of taking into the stomach saltpetre, instead 
of either of the intended harmless drugs. There- 
fore, when a dose of Glauber's salts is to be taken, 
and the box, or bottle, is not properly labelled, or 
a suspicion arises, that there maybe a mistake, 
throw a small portion on some burning coals, and 
if 1^0 unusual appearance takes place, if it only 
damps the fire, or crackles a little, like common 
salt, it is the desired salts, which are incombusti- 
ble ; but if it is saltpetre (one of the component 
parts of gunpowder), it will deflagrate, or bum, 
with sparkling rapidity, and cannot be swallowed 
without great danger to healtii. 

If, however, the mistake is discovered too late, 
|[ive as quickly as possible, mustard and water, un- 
til it acts freely as an emetic ; and when the stom- 
ach is well cleansed, give flaxseed tea, mallows tea, 
or any other tasteless mucilage ; and then adminis- 
ter, if necessary, small doses of laudanum. 

Laudanum has often been given by inexperien- 
ced persons, or by careless, or unprincipled nurses, 
instead of svrup of rhubarb, or other common medi- 
cines, which it much resembles in color and con- 
sistence. As soon as it is discovered, if the stom- 
ach pump cannot be resorted to, give emetics of 
mustard and water, repeated at short intervals, un- 
til all the laudanum is thrown, off ; keep the patient 
in motion to prevent sleep, and then give some 
warm mucilage. 

In order to prevent the excessive, or too long 
continued effect of an emetic, give Peruvian bark, 
mixed with water; or if that is not at hand, a cup of 
very strong tea without sugar or milk, and after- 
wards a few drops of lavender compound. The 
nausea can be reheved bv the application o£ a mus- 
tard plaster laid over the **pit of Xhe stomach,*' 
made by mixing mustard with whiskey, or hot 
water, and kept on until the skin becomes red, or 
the burning extreme, say fifteen or twenty minutes. 
If left on too long, the blister becomes very sore, 
and is difficult to heal. A piece of very thin mus- 
lin, or gauze, should always be placed between the 
skin and the plaster, to prevent it from sticking, 
and to facilitate its removal. 
^ When arsenic, which strongly resembles magne- 
sia, has b^en siven bv mistake, or with poisonous 
intent, large doses of magnesia speedily adminis- 
tered, will often prove an excellent antidote. 

If insects are taken into the stomach, their lives 



can be destroyed by swallowing strong vin^;ar, im 
which salt has been dissolved. 

The air of a vault, or well, that has long been 
shut up closely, is unfit for resoiration, and is fatal 
to animal life, if taken into tne Inn^. This is 
owing to an accumulation of caibomc acid gasi 
which, being heavier than common atmospheric air, 
naturally sinks to, and remains at, the bottom of the 
cavity, and therefore is not easily detected. Such 
places should always be entered with extreme cau- 
tion, and the presence or absence of the noxious 
vapor ascertained, which can easily be done br 
lowering a lighted candle to the bottom of the weu, 
or vault. If it continue to bum freely, the air is 
fit to breathe, and the place may be entered with 
impunity ; but if it promptly extinguish a light- 
ed candle, after repeated trials, danger lurks at the 
bottom, and means must be taken to expel the gaSi 
before the life of a fellow creature is exposed to 
certain destruction. 

The knowledj^ of the distinction between arte- 
ries and veins is of the utmost practical impor- 
tance, particularly to people residing in districts re- 
mote from surgical aid, where those who receive 
serious wounds may actually bleed to death for 
want of such easily-acouired information. The 
arteries are composed ot no less than four very 
firm, strong, elastic membranes, or coats, and this* 
as well as their being generally deeply seated in 
the flesh, to guard them from injury, renders them 
less liable to be hurt by accident ; but when cut, or 
wounded, the firmness of these coats prevents their 
closing, and hence arises the fatal tendency of 
wounds of large blood Vessels, which will remain 
open till they are tied up, or till death ensues. 
Another distinctive character is, that the pulse of 
the heart is felt in the arteries only. 

The veins lie near the surface; and bleeding 
from them may readily be stopped, in common 
cases, by closing the onfice, and bandaging in the 
manner usually adopted by operators uter having 
opened a vein m the arm, or foot 

When a person, or animal, is seriously wounded, 
and a surgeon cannot immediately be procured, ig- 
norant by-standers will often content themselves 
with laying on a little lint, or cobweb, or some other 
trifling application, wholly inadequate to the case ; 
they ougnt to know that when such remedies fail« 
and more especially when the blood flows from the 
wound by pulsatory leaps, it should be arrested by 
mechanic compression, until professional aid can 
be obtained. Tnis can easily be done by the most 
ignorant person present, by winding a string, or 
bandage, tightly above the wound. Those more 
skilful, or better informed, may take up the severed 
artery, and twist, or tie it up. 

By thus acquiring a little elementary knowledge, 
and thoughtfully bringing it into use, in cases of 
unexpected peril, we ^ould be enabled to act the 
part of the good Samaritan with happy effect; 
whereas, without it, we must be idle, and perhaps 
agonized spectators of human suffering, deeply re- 
proaching ourselves when too late, with selfish n^- 
lect of opportunities for learning what can hardly 
fail, at some time or other, to be useful to our fel- 
low creatures, in their own persons, or in the do- 
mestic animals that, either by their services during 
life, or by their death, contribute so materially to 
our comfort and well-being. * M. * 
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4N0THER FACT RELATIVE TO THE POTATO 

DISEASE. 

At a late meetiDg of the Executive Committee of 
the N. Y. State Agricultural Society, held at Buf- 
falo; Mr. F. J. Betts, of Newbuigh, communicated 
the following information reiati^'e to the disease of 
the potato : — '* I have this year planted potatoes in 
my forcing house, which ripened some three weeks 
since, and upon digging them I found several en- 
tirely rotten. I deem this fact of some importance 
m ascertaining the nature of the disease, as it cer- 
tainly refutes some of the theories in respect to it. 
The nouse is kept at as even a temperature as prac- 
ticable, without the use of artificial heat, and the 
ground is continually moist ; neither sudden alter- 
nations of heat, therefore, nor sudden changes from 
dry to wet, can be the cause of the disease. The 
soil is made 3 k feet deep, very rich, from an admix- 
ture of well-rotted manure, muck, and shell marl, 
and limed very heavily. Such are the facts, and 
they may assist in arriving at some just conclu- 
sions in respect to the disease. 

KILLING THE BUFFALO. 

No animal requires so much killing as buffidoes. 
Unless shot through the lungs, or spine, they in- 
variably escape; and even when thus mortally 
wounded, or even struck through the very heart, 
they will frequently run a considerable distance 
before falling to the ground, particularly if they 
see the hunter after the wound is given. If, how- 
ever, he keeps himself concealed after firing, the 
animal will remain still, if it does not imme£ately 
fall. It is a most painful sight to witness the 
dying struggles of tne huge beast. The buf&lo 
invariably evinces the greatest repugnance to lie 
down when mortally wounded, apparently con- 
scious thtft when once touching motner earth, there 
is no hope left him. A bull, shot through tiie 
heart, or lungs, with blood streaming from his 
moutn, and protruding tongue, his eyes rolling, 
bloodshot, and glazed with death, braces himself 
on his legs, swaying from side to side, stamps im- 
patiently at his growing weakness, or lifts his rug- 
ged and matted Head, and helplessly bellows out 
his conscious impotence. To the last, however, 
he stands upright, and plants his limbs further 
apart, but to no purpose. As the bodv rolls, like 
a ship at sea, his head slowly turns from side to 
side, looking about as it were, for the unseen and 
treacherous enemy who has brought him, the lord 
of the plains, to such a pass. Drops of purple 
blood spirt from his mouth and nostrils, and gradu- 
tdly the failing limbs refuse longer to support the 
ponderous carcass; more heavily rolls tne body 
from side to side, until suddenly, for a brief in- 
stant, it becomes rigid and still ; a convulsive tre- 
mor seizes it, and, with a low, sobbing gasp, the 
huge animal falls over on his side, the limbs ex- 
tended stark and stiff, and the mountain of flesh 
without life or motion. 

Notwithstanding the great and wanton destruc- 
tion of the buffalo, many years must elapse before 
this lordly animal becomes extinct. In spite of 
their numerous enemies, they will exist in count- 
less numbers, and, could any steps be taken to pro- 
tect them, as is done in respect to other game, tney 



would ever remain the life and ornament of 
the beundl«ss prairies, and afford ample and never- 
failing provision to the travellers over these other- 
wise desert plains. — Riixton*8 Mexico and fils 
Rocky MountcLifu. 



AMERICAN HOLLY HEDGES. 
The American Holly is the sturdiest and best 
armed tree in the world, flourishes in all locations, 
and presents, in a few years, a barrier which defies 
the inroads of man and beast; and in its^red berries 
furnishes such a grateful repast to the birds, during 
the winter and spring; months, that they, too, are 
enticed from depredations on the spring crops, and 
seek shelter and bounty in its thick impenetrable 
covert. A great error has always prevailed in re- 
gard to the uncertainty of transplanting the holly, 
but from our experience and observation, there is 
no tree more easily and successfully removed. We 
have seen them succeed when trees four inches in 




hedee in front of his house, of several hundred 
smaU holly trees, transplanted from Uie adjacent 
woods, and lost not a single plant where they were 
entirely undisturbed. 

The holly is easily propa^ted from the seed, 
which must be subjected to tne following process, 
which makes them vegetate freely : — In tne fall, 
after frost, take a large quantity and bury them in 
a heap, in a soil not too moist. Let them remain 
until spring, when upon Uieir being planted in 
drills, in finely-prepared soil, they come up quick- 
ly, and a numoer oi them make plants enough for 
transplanting the first year. It is, however, best to 
leave them till they are two years old, when upon 
planting, each plant should be cut off to within two 
inches of the j;round. They should be planted in 
double rows, eighteen inches apart — the trees being 
broken in the ranks, and distant from each other in 
the rows, about fifteen inches. After the holly is 
well set, it requires no artificial culture. It is best, 
however, to shorten the plants down every year, 
until the whole wall is a stout barrier of living 
trunks, and then it may be left to the care of na- 
ture. 

A holly hedge, or indeed any other, should be 
planted in the soil prepared with a view to support 
the growth of the plants for years to come. The 
best plan is to dig a wide, but shallow ditch, 
into which, after throwing the top soil, place vege- 
table mould, muck, animan manure, and, in fact, all 
such materials and rubbish, usually found about 
the farm, which is conducive to the growth of trees. 
When the trees have taken root, and in order « to 
make a eood, sound, enduring wood, they should re- 
ceive a dressing of wood ashes, or old bme. WiUi 
these precautions, every fanner could have a good 
hedge m ten years, for the same labor and cost that 
it would take to keep a rail fence on the land for 
that time. — South Carolinian. 



APPLICATION OF MAEL. 

Marl and Mnd. )*ou*ll have good land ; 
Ifari and elay, yoa*!! cbrow all away. 

OUEnilUh 
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CULTIVATION OF THE PEANUT IN EAST 

JERSEY. 

In the May number of the Agriculturist, you state 
that it would be interesting to know how fr.r north 
the peanut will grow, or mature its seeds, in the 
open air. Although the cultivation of this plant 
has been limited to th« south, it may not generally 
be known that it yields abuQ lantly in East Jersey, 
n«ar the sea coast, where the soil is light and 
sandy, provided the season is not too short. 

The time of planting, in this place, is about the 
first of May ; and if the vines are kept from the 
frost until the middle of September there will be 
a full crop. The nats are planted in drills, three 
feet apart and six inches from each other. It is 
not necessary to start them in hot beds nor by arti- 
ficial heat, as the growth is sufficiently rapid to 
render this unnecessary. They vegetate in four or 
five days after planting, and quickly rise out of the 
groun.l, soon after which, a plow, or cultivator, is 
run between the rows, and then followed with the 
hoe, carefully drawing the earth ground the young 
Tines. 

Early in the season, there appears on the vines, 
near tne roots, numerous small, yellowish blos- 
soms, which are soon succeeded by the formation 
of nuts. At this period, the vines are bent down 
and covered with earth, barely leaving their tips in 
eight, which fact has given rise to tiie idea that the 

feanut blossoms under ground. This process of 
urying the vines causes a new set of runners to 
shoot out, and consequently the formation of ano- 
ther set of flowers and nuts. Hence, as long as 
the operation of covering is repeated, the yield will 
be increased ; but if the season be short and subject 
to early autumnal frosts, the crops will be propor- 
tionabfy less. 

The nuts are usually harvested soon after the 
frost kills the vines. If pulled, while the plant is 
yet a little green, the nuts nearly all adhere to the 
vines, and may easily be g&thered. As soon as 
they are picked, they are rinsed in water, the ear- 
liest and nest, selected and carefully dried, for seed, 
'A'hile those intended to eat, or for the market, are 
kill-dried, or baked with moderate heat 

The yield of nuts, in this place, as far I am able 
to judge, is about 125 bushels per acre. 

J. M. B. 
Cedar Creek, Monmouth Co., June, 1848. 

Facts in Regard to Cuttincj Unripe Corn. 
—It is stated in the American Farmer, that Indian 
com, if cut many days before it is fairly glazed, 
will ripen, and that, too, in most instances, without 
any apparent diminution either in quantity or 
quality of the grain. In several instances, which 
have fallen under the observation of the editor of 
that ]»a2)er, it has, when cut at the roots before the 
kernels had become fairly *' speckcl," filled even 
more rapidly than while standing. That the stalks 
afford nutriment, even for some days after cutting, 
he says has been fully demonstrated by the fact, 
that an ear, plucked at the lime of cutting, will 
shrivel and be very imperfect 3 whereas those that 
remain, will '' fill out '' and become sound com. 

» 

Soiu which are chemically and physically alike 
•re agriculturally equal .—Pro/. Jokuston. 



YANKEE FARMINO— No. 9. 

Good people alt •T every .sort, 
Give enr nnto my 9ong ; 
And if you finil itw^wdroataliort, 
It cftDnot kold yoa loif. 

Atter the hay and grain harvest is finished, if 
is customary in our part of the country, for the f^x- 
mers to take a few days' recreation, as a sort of ce- 
compense to the hard toil demanded of them dar- 
ing this very busy season. ' Among other things 
that myself and wife, in conjunction with the Doo- 
little^s, had devised to accomplish during these 
holidays, was a visit to Sisters Sally and Lhzf ; 
for the women folks wanted to have a good set 
talk, and I was desirous of looking over the farm 
with their nephew, and also of e:Kamining their 
vegetable G;ardcn, which is considered the best cul- 
tivated and the most famous in the whole township 
of A-gok-ne-quaw, save that of Squire Jones.' 

Tn accordance with this arrangement, immedi- 
ately after dinner, I harnessed my last-trotting Can- 
adian to a light carry-all, took in my wife and 
baby, and proceeded to Mr Doolittle's. We found 
Aunt Nabby and Molly ntceW dressed and waiting 
our arrival ; but as for Uncle Sim, be had ^becn 
over-persuaded by the boys to give up the old ladie^ 
society, and had eoue ofl on a fisning excorsioB 
with tnem down tne clear waters of Silver Brook. 

I was a little disappointed at losing Ae compaaf 
of Mr. Doolittle in this unceremonious way ; bat 
as there was no help for it, I resolved to indemniir 
myself in the society of the ladies. My carry<4i& 
having two seats in it, I could easily accommodate 
Aunt Nabby and her daughter, and so I toid them 
they had best direct the old mare to be unharnessed 
from Uncle Sim's heavy chaise, and ride with me. 
Mrs. Doolittle concluded that this would look more 
** social like,'' and as she declared she '* hadn't haA 
a sight 'o Miss Teltrue for mom'n as good as % 
whole livin' week, she was half dyin' to get som^ 
body besides her own folks to talk to, now and 
then," very readily accepted my offer. 

It was a circuitous and retired road that led to 
the Misses Thompson's, (the family name of Sisters 
Sally and Lizzy), and though the farms that lay 
upon it were tolerably well cultivated, little or no 
attention wa<4 paid to tlie gardens, beyond a smaH 
patch of early corn and potatoes, a few rows of 
beans and peas, here and tnere a straggling squash 
and cucumber vine, with an occasionalstray meloQi 
a narrow bed or two of stunted onions, beets, and 
parsnips, and a square rod of cabbages. As for 
flowers, it was rare to see a few rooming glories 
trained up the sides of the house, and stilJ rarer to 
lind the variegated four-o'clock, or sweet-scented 
marigold. The gaudy poppy was more common; 
and nearly every garden had its ample bed of sai- 
fron, while the sunflower reared its tall, thick stalky 
crowned with a ffreat broad disk, in coitsiderable 
profusion. But I doubt whether even these laat 
flowers would be cultivated among my neighbors 
as they are, were it not that the £rst is a grand 
family medicine, as they term it, and that the 
abundant seeds of the latter are useful to make q3 
and fatten chickens. Not a lilac tree, not a snowo 
ball, nor even a rose bush (unless it were a wild 
one left to flourish, from mere carelessness to cut it 
down), ivas to be «een. As Molly sat by my aide 
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wkile driWng, and as we are both extrava^ntly 
fond of (lowers, and caltivate them to a considera- 
ble extent, we could not but wonder at the want of 
tute on the part of the fanners* wires and daugh- 
ters, in not giving more attention to these beautiful 
Atngs, which, if they did, even in a moderate de- 
gree, it would make this one of the most delightful 
nural districts that Surround us. 

We found Sisters Sally and Lizzy in excellent 
health, and, primly dressed in the old seventy-six 
style, waiting to receive us ; and as we alighted 
from the carry-all, they welcomed us with unaf- 
fected cordiality. The compliments of the day 
beinjj^ passed, the ladies soon got into a regular do- 
mestic chat; but, as I took no particular interest in 
the subjects of their discourse, I soon left them to 
enjoy it among themselves, and proceeded to hunt 
up the nephew, who had the superintendence of 
tiLe farm. I found him at the head of a gan^ of 
men just finishing the mowing of a wet meanow. 
As I came up, he arranged with them to go on with 
the work, and we then proceeded to walk over the 
farm a while, and inspect the crops. After tiring of 
this we returned to tne house, when Sister Lizzy 
undertook to show us the glories of her vegetable 
garden ; for my readers must know, that this is as 
much a hobby with her as the poultry is with Sister 
SbJly. But the great difference between thcn^j is, 
that the one excels as much in her department as 
the other fails in hers, except so far as the rearing 
of a numerous, incongruous progeny is concerned. 

The Garden. — ^The ground of Sister Lizzy's gar- 
dijn could not have been better situated. It lay east 
of the house, and commenced with a terrace of light 
^velly soil. Descending this, it changed almost 
mstantaneously to a sandy loam, which improved 
in fertility till it ended at the level border of a wide 
meadow, with a soil exceedingly rich, and at least, 
ti^vec feet deep. N ) fruit trees were allowed to 
git>w in this garden, Sis.er Lizzy contending that 
^y properly belonged to an orchard by themselves ; 
and, moreover, that the shade was injurious to the 
vegetables, and the roots in the way of the hoe, the 
spade, and the pbw; for she made it a point to 
work the ground to the depth of two feet, at least, 
every spring, and keep the surface well stirred all 
summer ; verifying the quaint old saying, 

'*The moi« wehoa^ 
The moro we grow.** 

The sides of this sardea were trellised with grape 
Tiaes, interspersed with the raspberry and black- 
berry, while the walks were bordered with the cur- 
nat, the whortleberry, and the gooseberry. Early 
stRwberries were grows on the warm, dry ground 
of the terrace, and late ones in the oool, rich soil 
at the foot of the garden. All the other fruits 
which would bear it were assorted over the ground 
in the same way ; and thus, in this small space 
akme, they were supplied in sufficient abundance 
from the first of June till the last of October. In 
like manner were the early and late vegetables 
no wo. Thinks I to myself, I wish the slender, 
bustling Madam Lizzy, with her quick eye and 
shrsnxl sense, had charge of the department of her 
iat waddling^ Sister Sally, she would soon make 
a change in the breeding of their poultry. All her 
movements in the garden were dirseted by an en- 



lightened experience ; but prejudice, and old maidsP 
whims, ruled over the af^irs of the poultry 
yard. 

We had scarce set our feet upon the terrace, in 
order to examine the productions of the garden, 
when, who should appear riding up the road, but 
one of our assistants m Uncle Sim^s late mowing 
bee, Mr. James Jones. He was mounted on a high- 
spirited young horse he had just commenced break- 
ing, and moved at a rapid rate. He was about 
passing the house without recognising our party, 
when I hailed him to know wnat was his great 
hurry. He pulled short up, doffed his hat, and sa- 
luted us all round. Sister Lizzy asked him to stop 
and spend the afternoon. As he was merely riding 
out for exercise, and had nothing particular ou 
hand, he concluded he would do so. 

Influence of the Moon. — Sister Lizzy had just 
got through showing us her vegetables, and the 
manner she cultivated them ; how she preserved the 
most perfect for seed, and the best of this seed when 
fully ripe ; the improvement in their quality, and a 
greatly increased production in consequence of her 
care, &c. She then turned to the subject of the influ- 
ence of the moon, i^nd began demonstrating the 
wonderful effects of its lignt, particularly in the 
growth of melons, pumpkins, squashes, gourds, 
and, above all, her favorite nonpareil, and short 
prickly cucumbers. After listening to Sister Lizzy 
at some length, Mr. Jones grew rather impatient 
under the moonshiny lecture, and ventured to sug- 
gest that the mineral and organic matter, which 
composed the fertilizing part ofthe manure that she 
had so bountifully applied to the garden the past 
spring, was now rapidly decomposing and assuming 
a soluble shape, so that the plants could easily as- 
similate them ; this, with the sufferior vivifying light 
of the sun, and some late genial showers, rather 
than the moon, were the causes of the rapid growth 
of the vines and their fruit. 

"Mineral, organic, soluble, assimilate, vivifying, 
genial, nonsense,*' repeated Sister Lizzy, poutinr 
out her lower lip, and setting her stiflly-stEirchea 
cap a little one side. " Now, Mr. Jones, don't un- 
dertake to out-argue me with your lamed terms, 
picked up at that good-for-nothin' school ye went 
to so long, when you'd much better been at home 
studyin' farmin' and gardenin' with your uncle, the 
Squire ; but you wont beat me out o' my notion that 
moonshiny nights aint good for growin* cucumbers 
and other things, for I can see 'em ; and what I can 
see with my own eyes, old as they be, nobody 
needn't undertake to dispute.'' 

" Yes," added the impatient Aunt Nabby, joining 
Sister Lizzy with the whole force of her voluble 
tongue, *• and I know it, too ; and its sartin' true of 
all livin' critters, as well as garden sarce. Havn't 
we, Molly," turning round, and appealing to her 
daughter for the truth of what she was about to 
assert, " hav'n't we, I say, Molly, my gal, seen the 
kittens of our old grey cat grow e'en a'most two 
time8 as fast these shiny nights back as thev did 
afore the moon quartered ; and don't that 'ere calf and 
lamb of ourn, that we are bringin' up by hand, tho* 
they be'nt quite six months old, don't they stretck 
themselves to be a'most as big as some folks' year- 
lins' ? I'd like to have ye to see them, Mr. Jemes 
Jones." To this he declared, catching the bright 
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eye of Molly, that he would stop on his way home, 
and do himself the pleasure that very evening. 
•* Yes, sir, yes," continued Aunt Nahby, " and the 
chickens, and ducks, and turkeys, too. It warnH no 
longer ago than t'other day, that I says to my hus- 
band, says I, Mr. Doolittle, says I, do you mind 
how all them 'ere critters do grow these moonshiny 
nights 1 * Wal,' he says back, * Mammy,' says he — 
for ye know, neighbors, he oUous calls me Mammy 
when we talk familiar like together — ' may be His 
as you say, all in the moon,' says he, ' but J kinder 
guess *"tis the airly bird that catches the worm ;" "and 
it aint into a shut mouth that flies is apt to enter ^" ' 
for ye know he most ollous will have his old say- 
in's to begin with. * Wal, ye know. Mammy,' says 
he, ' our cnickens is pretty airly in the mornin', with 
eyes and mouths wide open, too, huntiu' for break- 
fast ; and, what is more, worms, and bugs, and 
grasshoppers, and polly wogs, is eettin' plenty now- 
a-days, and fleld mice, too, for the kittens; and it 
don't take much runnin' arter to catch 'em; 
and, when cotched, they fat all that eats 'em 
despert fast — tho' I don't mean by this nothin' 
agin the moon. Then the cosset calf and lamb, we 
musn't forget the new clover patch, on to which 
they were turned a fortnight a^o ; no, nor all the 
milk and meal you and Molly gives 'em. Wal, it's 
a poor hide, that clover, milk, and meal, does n't 
soon fill ; and it's a miserable back and belly that 
they don't soon kiver with wool, that's sartin ; 
yet, we'll let all that pass ; but I know this, that 
the moon ollous makes me ^ow amazin' fast one 
way, and that is — everlastin' sleepy,' and so he 
goed right off to bed. Wal, arter all, I guess it's 
sartin sure Mr. Doolittle b'lieves as much in the 
moon as Miss Thompson here, and I does. And 
Soneant, now, ye need n't look quite so cunnin' out 
o' the comer o' yer eyes, and kinder touch up Mr. 
Jones with yer forefinger ; for I sees ye, yes, I do," 
she sharply continued, ^* and ye can't hide it ; and I 
know, 'cause yer a readin' man^ as Mr. Jones is, 
and like to laugh at what ye call old women's no- 
tions, that ye pretend to b'lieve nothin' about the 
yartue of moonshiny nights. Wal, ye wont con- 
vince me, nor Miss Thompson nother." To which 
Sister Lizzy nodded assent, " that things do grow 
faster in the light of the moon than when its dark." 
I beg your pardon, Mrs. Doolittle, and that of 
my excellent friend, Miss Thompson, you quite 
misunderstand me ; for I agree witn your husband, 
that milk, meal, grasshoppers, &c.; have something 
to do with the growth oi things ^ still, I think a 
good deal of moonshine. If the heht of the sun be 
necessary to produce and perfect the vegetable and 
animal creation, and the moon shines by its bor- 
rowed light, its rays cannot but have a favorable ef- 
fect upon all growing bodies. Here young Jones 
was going to add, by way of ofifset to my partial ac- 
knowledgment of the merit of moonshine, that it 
was all humbug ; that the light of the moon, com- 
pared with that of the sun, was hardly as one drop 
of water to the great ocean ; but, as he is some- 
thing of a wag, I gave him a wink, and he checked 
himself, and went off in a riemarole of scientific 
terms that absolutely amazed uie old ladies: and, 
luckily, as they did not understand one word, they 
took his grandiloquent harangue for a confirmation 
oi their opinioDs. 



" The moon," he said, " is wonderous in its sat* 
ellitic opacity. Who can count its ubiquitous 
phases ? Who calculate its eccentric obfuscations 
during its heliacal risings ? Its phenomena are un- 
bounded. Its conjunction unexplainable with the 
periphery of its diurnal mundicity; especially when 
the gibbous- apparent coincides with the comal 
crescent, and becomes a quadrature upon the sjrzy- 
gies of the octant line, and its nodes are at the un- 
precedented angle of its grandest symmetrical pertur- 
bation. Then is the time of her apogee ; and then 
commences the subtended evection to perigee." 

** Apogee and perigee! That's it," said Aunt 
Nabby triumphantly : "and don't 1 see 'em every 
time I look in the almanac. Wal, Mr. Jones, I 
didn't know ye was so wise afore. I kinder 
guessed you and the Sargeant would at last agree 
with me, and Miss Thompson, and my husband. 
It ony takes a little ezplainin' to convince even the 
most stubbornest folks livin'." 

Here my horse and carry-all were brought to the 
door ; ana, as we had taken our tea, and it was 
getline towards sundown, my wife interrupted 
Aunt Nabby, by saying we ou^ht to be on the 
move home. To this she readily assented ; and 
after bidding good evening to our kind hosts, and 
promising to renew our visit as soon as convenient, 
we, with our darling baby, left them for our own 
domicils. Sergeant Teltrue. 

VENETIAN, OR TANNERS' SUMACH. 

The Venetian sumach {Rhus cariaria), so much 
used in tanneries, is imported in large quantities from 
Sicily, and the south of France, and sells at $45 to 
$50 per ton. It is very distinct from all the American 
species in its growth and general appearance, with 
the exception of the Rhus copallinum, andit is su* 
perior to them all for manufacturing purposes. 

The best mode of forming plantations would be 
from seeds, which may be imported from Naples, 
or the south of France. It is of easy culture, and 
propagates rather freely from suckers. It was fully 
tested by my father about twenty-five years ago, 
who imported it from Sicily, and cultivated it sue* 
cessfully in his grounds. He was p^irticularly de- 
sirous of having its culture extensively established 
with us ; it being a primeval feeling with him, that 
the first object of our country should be to render 
herself perfectly independent of foreign supplies of 
all articles whim could be produced from our ovnh 
soil. And it has always seemed impossible for him, 
as well as myself, to distinguish between ^at pu- 
sillanimity which once caused tribute to be paia to 
the Algermes, and the humiliating position of pay* 
ing tribute for supplies from the limited domains, 
and pauper-sustamed factories of European nations, 
when the same articles could be produced to any 
extent within the limits of our own republic. 

The Rhus coriaria, being a native of the south of 
Europe, it will not flourish to the northward of 
New York. On the light soils of New Jersey, 
which are there so prevalent, it would, no doubt, 
do well ; but it would probably produce a greater 
number of shoots in the lower sections of the 
southern states, where the climate is more conge* 
nial and mild. Wm. R. Prince. 

JUntunm Qixrdens and Nurseries^ \ 

Flveking, June ZSth, 1848. f 
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DIRECTIONS FOR GATHERING GARDEN 

SEEDS. 

The finest plants of each kind should be reserv- 
ed, and only tne largest fruits, or seed vessels, on 
each selected for seed. These are generally the 
first that are formed ', for those which come to per- 
fection while the parent plant is in full vigor, will 
always produce the largest seeds, and as a necessa- 
ry consequence, the best seeds will produce the 
finest plants ; while those from small, or half-ripened 
seeds, will be less in size, and their fruit of course, 
will be inferior in quality to that of the parent 
plant. Seeds should be gathered as soon as possi- 
ble after they are ripe, and always on a dry day. 

Beans and peas may be pulled up by the roots, 
spread for a day or two in the sun to dry, taken in 
at night, or otherwise protected from the dew, and 
then threshed out on the barn floor. When quite 
dry, which will be in a few days, they should be 
barrelled, or boxed up, for sale, after selecting the 
largest for the next yearns planting. 

The seeds of cabbages, turnips, and such kinds, 
should be pulled, and nung in the shade for a day 
or two, and then the largest pods, which are al- 
ways on the lower part of the stems, should be 
stripped off, the seeds beaten out, and shaken in a 
sieve so openly woven as to retain only the laTgest. 

The seeds of cucumbers, tomatos, egg plants, 
&c., must be left till dead ripe before they are ga- 
thered ; then slit open and laid in the shade, on a 
board, so placed aslant, that the moisture will 
drain off; and so left till the pulp has dried, when 
the seeds can be separated by nibbing between the 
hands* 

The seeds of canteloupes and wrater melons can 
best be chosen from those of the finest flavor 
brought to table, and only require to be separated 
from the pulp and dried. 

Squashes, or cymlings, require no care, and are 
not injured materially if left out all winter, as the 
skin becomes a hard shell capable of resisting cold 
and damp ; but it is better to nouse them unbroken 
until the seeds are wanted in the spring. 

Lettuce must be watched closely, or all the best 
seeds will be carried off by the wind, or eaten by 
the pretty little yellowbirds. As soon, therefore, 
as tne tops of the plants are covered with their 
first coat of down, they must be pulled up early in 
the morning ; spread on large cloths on the Sam 
floor, or in thenuTet; and the next ua^, all that 
are ripe can be shaken out, and cleaned in a sieve. 
Those that ripen after the plants wither, will not 
vegetate at an, and the produce will not be worth 
the care bestowed upon them. 

Artichokes, salsafy, or oyster plants, have also 
winged seeds, and are a very uncertain crop, unless 
clo^ly watched. The birds, too, make a great 
havock with the best, by tearing open the invo- 
lucre with their bills, and devouring them before 
they are mature. As they continue to bloom and 
produce perfect seeds for a week or ten days, it will 
not do to pull them up ; but the plan I pursue is, to 
go ever^' morning, while the dew is on them, and 
with the clippers, cut off all the heads that have 
the down ready to expand ; and examine all the 
large ones that seem nearly ready, by drawing the 



involucre carefully open. If the seeds are tchitet 
leave them for a day or two longer ; if discolored, 
they may be cut, and will mature in drying ; spread 
them on papers, on the garret floor, and in two or 
three days, they will be fit to clean and put up. 
The garret should be hot, dry, and capable of being 
shut ap to exclude the wind and rain. 

Balm, sage, and most other ** herbs,'* that have 
uncovered seeds, must be cut as soon as those on 
the lower part of the stems are black, when they 
will be shaken out b^ the wind and lost. Not 
many of the others will open, but it is better to 
lose some, than not secure the best. 

Carrots, parsnips, &c., perfect only a small por- 
tion of their seeos, which can be ascertained, at a 
glance, being large, well-shaped, and separate read* 
ily from their slender foot stalks. These only need 
be gathered, as the others never vegetate. 

For plantin?, com take only the largest grains 
from the middle of the most perfect ears, rejecting 
those badly shaped, and the small ones near the 
ends of the cob. 

These rules should always be followed when 
quality is of more consequence than <][uantity, and 
may be carried out in a large scdle with the field 
seeds on the farm, as is done by the best practi* 
cal farmer in my neighborhood. As his grain is 
brought to the barn, he takes each sheaf and shakes 
it over a large box, into which the full ripe grains 
fall, and are reserved for seed. £. S. 

Eulawahj July^ 1848. 

CAUTION IN THE CHOICE OF CULINARY 

tJTENSILS.— No. 2. 

Another class of metallic vessels, employed in 
cooking, particularly worthy of notice, are those 
coated intemally with a kind of enamel, prepared 
without the admixture of lead, or any other poison- 
ous ingredients, and consequently no bad effects 
can ensue. 

Vessels of the above description are now man- 
ufactured both in Europe and in this country, the 
invention of which is considered to be one of the 
greatest improvements recently introduced into do* 
mestic economy, such vessels being remarkably clean, 
salubrious, and .adapted to the delicate culinary 
operations of boiling, stewing, making of jellies, pre- 
serves, &c. Not only are small saucepans and 
stewpans covered with this enamel, but large iron 
boilers, holding twenty-five gallons, as well as fiy* 
ingpans and gridirons. The use of these utensils 
cannot be too strongly recommended. C. 



Farmers' Wives in Olden Times. — The du- 
ties of farmers' wives, in England, in olden timesi 
were somewhat different, than is at present the 
case in this country. In the reign of Henry Till., 
Sir A. FitzherbeU wrote a treatise, entitled the 
** A Prologue for the Wyve's Occupation,'' in which 
he says, 

** It is a wyve's occupation to winnow all maner 
of comes, to make maite, to washe and wrynee, 
to make heye, shere come, and in time of nede, 
to help her husbande to fill the mucke wayne, or 
dounge carte, dryve the ploughe, to lode heye, come 
and such other, and to go and ryde to the market to 
sell butter, chese, mylke, egges, chekyns, capons, 
hennes, pygges, gese, and all maner of comes." 
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AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, No. 5. 

B0Y8, in my last letter, I explained the manner 
vi which plants obtain their carbon, and told you 
that this element was derived chiefly from the car- 
k>Dic acid contained in the atmosphere. It will now 
be my object to show in what manner the other con- 
ititnents of air and what contribate to the suste- 
BBnce oi vegetable life. 

1. Oxygen. — 1 have already described this gas, 
and in treating on the absorption of carbonic acid, 
I explained one method by which it is obtained. 
It now only r<}mains to say there is but onp other 
•ource for its supply 3 namely, the moisture or 
water, whicli the roots of plants absorb. These 
two sources furnish really more oxygen than the 
plant requires ; yet the hydroeon of the water is 
needed, as well as the carbon of the carbonic acid; 
consequently, whca these two compounds (water 
and carbonic acid), are decomposed, there will re- 
Main a surplus of oxygen to b§ returned to the air. 
In this method the growth of vegetation tends to 
lestore to the atmosphere a portion of the oxygen 
consumed by animal respiration. 

2. Hydrogen. — The principal source of this cle- 
sient is undoubtedly the water which is taJken up 
ly the roots of plants. The constituents of the 
water (oxygen and hydrogen), being separated, 
each performs its proper office. The peculiar con- 
nexion which the several elements have with va- 
rious parts of the vegetable stmcture will be ex- 
plained when treating hereafter of vegetable organ- 
uaition. Another source of hydrogen is ammo- 
nia, though this probably furnishes but a limited 
supply. 

3. Nitrogen^ — Diflerent opinions have been and 
^till are entertained, as to the manner in which 
plants obtain their nitrogen, and it is a matter of n3 
little moment to have correct views on this subject. 
Carbonic acid, oxygen, and hydrogen are supplied 
in such a manner as to be almost independent of 
artificial means, and it is therefore of lei>s practical 
importance to determine and understand the precise 
m(>de of their operation than that of nitrogen. 
The analysis of plants shows that this element is 
always present in their organization, and the expe- 
riments of chemists ha^e proved that they will not 
grow without it; yet, owing to its inert character, 
or to an inadequate supply, there may not always 
be so mnch furnished by nature as is needed to en- 
sure a luxuriant growth, or abundant yield of grain. 
Indeed, we arc indebted to this element for much of 
the benefit resulting from the use of some of our 
best fertilizing agents. The mole of supplying 
nitrogen by artificial means will be considered when 
we come to the subject of manures. 

Among the theories that have been advanced to 
explain the manner by which plants obtain tiieir 
nitrogen, one is, that ii is derived from the uncom- 
Vined nitrogen of the air. But the experiment has 
been made of confining a plant in a limited quantity 
of air, and it has been found that the nitrogen con- 
tained in this air was not diminished by the growth 
of the plant. Ascain, it seems quite improbable that 
an element so inert in its nature, and so difficult 
even to force into combination with other substan- 



ces, should voluntarily forsake its connexion with 
the atmosphere, and form a new ope in the vegeta* 
ble constitution. Another opinion is, that the nitric 
acid found in the air during a thunder shower, and 
brought down with the min, imparts its nitrogen to 
plants ; and another that decaying vegetable mat- 
ter in the soil is the principal source of nitrogen. 
These several opinions have been discarded by 
some of our best modern chemists, since the disco- 
very of ammonia in the atmosphere, and this last 
agent (ammonia), they believe to be the only one 
for transmitting the element under consideration. 
Yet it seems quite probable that a portion of am- 
monia may be supplied as well by decaying vege* 
table as by the atmosphere. Still, we must reeaid 
the atmosphere as the great reservoir from which 
most of this compound is obtained. Ammonia^ 
you know, is composed of hydrogen and nitrogen, 
and I have told you that it is very soluble in water, 
and is always found in rain water, it is always 
present as a constituent of the air, and consequent- 
ly, like carbonic acid, is brought to the earth with 
every shower, and thus brought in iomiediate eon- 
tact with the roots of plants. It is abeorbed with 
the water which the roots imbibe ; it is decompos- 
ed, like water and carbonic acid, and during the 
life of the plant is not returned to the air. 

It has been ascertained by chemists that the 
quantity of nitrogen necessary to sustain an ordi- 
nary crop does not exceed thirty pounds to the acre, 
though cabbages, turnips, and some other crops 
carry off upwards of a hundred pounds. All plants 
evolve nitrogen from their leaves, and this nitro- 
gen is undoubtedly furnished by ammonia. 

Production of Ammonia. — We now come to the 
inquiry, by what means is the ammonia thus ab- 
stracted from the air, restored. Although there 
are several channels through which it may pass 
into the air, yet the principal one, and the only 
one now deserving attention, is, the pntrification of 
substances containing nitrogen. As animal sub- 
stances always abound in this element, their decay, 
or putrefaction, is always attended with the forma- 
tion and emission of ammonia. When animal or 
vegetable substances are in a state of decay, as all 
the elements they contain forsake their former con- 
nexions, they must either form new ones, or remain 
in the earth or air uncombined. They meet fre- 
quently form new connexions, and it has ^en dis- 
covered that when a gas is first liberated from any of 
its combinations, it has a stronger tendency to unite 
with other bodies than under any other circum- 
stances. This point of Hme^ or moment of liberation, 
is called the nascent state. Now, although nitrogen 
in its natural state may show little inclination to 
form a union with hydrogen, yet in their nascent 
state these two gases eagerly combing and the re- 
sult is the formation of ammonia. This gasTs thus 
continually forming, so that the atmosphere can 
never become exhansted. 

I have now explained (as plainly and concisely 
as possible), the manner in which the several essen- 
tial constituents of the atmosphere are made to 
contribute to the growth of vegetation. My next 
business will be to point out the constituents of the 
soil, and show in what manner their influence is 
exerted. J. McKinstky. 

Greenport, Columbia Ca., N. F. 
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FORCIQN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

Brthewrival of tlve ■teamer Ntagani, we are in 
potJVMieB ef our foreign journals to Che l9t of Julj. 

Markets, — Jlghe*, little doing. Cotton, a decline 
of id, per lb. Ftciur Sf Grain, doll and falling. 
Prinsiowf, the same. Owing to the late terrible insur- 
rection in Paris, and the continued continental diffi- 
culties , businees generally is seriously affected abroad. 

Money still continues abundant, more for want nf 
knowing hoiv to sai'ely use it, than from any other 
cause. 

The Wkather w«9 fine and crops promising. 

MoNtion of Cation Manufaehireo in Egypt. — 
Ibrahim Paschaappeais to hare the intention of gradu- 
ally abolishing the manufmcture of cotton cloths in 
Egypt, and has recently discharged from his service 
the chief sttperintendent of his cotton mills. This is 
generally considered a reiy wise step on his part, as 
Biaaafacittres can always be imported froHi England 
and the United States at a cheaper rate thao they can 
be made in that country. 

The Merdeen Seo-^me Strawberry Condemned — 
Professor Liedle^, the editor of the London Garden- 
ers' Chronicle, m speaking of this hitherto famous 
rariety of strawberry, describes it as very much like 
the ** Orore-end scarlet," if it is not the same. He 
says thai it is a poor things and wholly undeserving 
the character of either a norelty or any improvement. 

How to Kill Coekroaehe9,'-"Vfhfte arsenic (rats- 
bane), spread on eucumber rinds, if eaten by cock- 
roaches, it issaid will kill them. 

Pr^Mfoed Remedy for the Hooen in Cattle.-^At a 
late weekly council ef the English Royal Agrieultu- 
ral Society, Mr. Eaton, of Haverford West, recmn- 
mended n drink of one quart of new milk, fresh from 
the cow, as an eflbctual preventive of the hove in 
cattle, provided it be admimstered while the animal 
is able to walk ahooL 

Mr. F^ttme has resigned the curatorship of the 
0otante Garden, at Chelsea, England, having been en- 
agsd by the East-India Company to proceed to China, 
or the purpose of procuring tea plants and seeds for 
their tea plantations in the Himalayas. Mr. Thomas 
Moere has been Appointed curator in his stead. 

8t'ed$ from California —Mr. Hartweg has lately 
returned to England, with a eoliaetion of seeds for 
the Horticultural Society, after an aheenee of more 
than two years, most of which time was spent in 
California. 

Sptekled Dorking IHole.'^A cerrespondent of the 
London Gardeners^ Chronicle, sajs : ** Having myself 
kept the pure speckled Dorking now for nearly twenty 
years, without ever esperiencing, in a single instance, 
their liability (as complained of by a correspondent 
in your last), to pine away and die )ust when attaining 
maturity, it seems only just to the merit of this breed 
of birds to state that such-and-such -like maladies do 
not appear to be necessarily connected with the Dork- 
ing fowl. Having been careful to introduce a fresh 
and well -selected cock bird or two into tho walk every 
second or third year at furthest, I have found the race 
uniformly hardy, healthy, and prolific. 

Deoonikire Sti/ler.^-Scald your cream, in a zinc 
pan, over s charcoal fire; but do not let it boil. When 
the cream is cold, say the next morning, take it off 
with the hand. Put the cream into a wide wooden 
bowl ; stir it with the hand lor ten or fifteen minutes ; 
aiid the butter will be the sam(> as out of a churn, and 
to be dealt with the same. A cow that will make one 
^ound (if butter per day, that is seven pounds per 
week, if the cream isiralded,it will make nine pounds 
in the seven days. Great care must be taken not to 
let any dust rest upon the cream.— Gfarcfsaurs* Ckro" 
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Butter JfaArtng*.— Lord Clarendon recommends the 
following m<xle of making butter : — Put as much milk 
as cream in the churn. This, he says, improves the 
colur of the hutter. Put as much hot water around 
the churn as will raise the temperature of the whole 
to 62<» or 63**F. This will always insure the butter 
to come from 20 to 30 minutes, which will bo of 
better quality than if it were longer or shorter in 
churning. 

Prolific Duck. — Mr. James Howard, farmer of Sol- 
Ion, has a duck that lately sat upon twenty-one eggs, 
from which she brought out twenty ducklings, eigh- 
teen of which are now living. Seven days after she 
had hatch^,she commenced laying again. She is a 
halfobred, between the wild duck and the tame. 

Importations of Cider into England. — Large im- 
portations of cider are at present taking place from the 
channel island of Jersey, into this country, at some 
of the ports on the ooest, as well as the metropolis. 
Some arrivals of this esteemed summer beverage have 
also taken place from the United States. 

7\oin CoUe.-^k farmer, residing at Kingston, has a 
mare with two colts. They were foaled on the 19th 
of May last, and are quite well, and give promise of 
becoming strong, healthy horses. — Kentish Obstrver. 

Selling Live Stock by fVeight.-^ln the sale of fal 
stock, living weight seens the proper way of ob- 
taining a fair transaction ; this was the opinion of 
Lord Kames, which is still of great weight. He gives 
the following division of the ox and sheep :— 

Ox. — ^The four quarters 4 of living weight. 

The skin l-18tfa do. 

Tallow i-12th do. 

These make 23-3flths of the whole. The head, feet, 
tripe, and btoo«l, give the remaining third. 

Sheep. — The four quarters ( of living weight. 

The skin 1-llth do. 

Tallow l-lOth do. 

OMs, less than .. . i do. 

Without entering into minute calculations, a 
knowledge of the living wetcht would render the 
transaction fairer for both parties, as, at present, the 
butcher offers according to what his experience leadi- 
him to suppose is the weight. — G^denrrs* Cktoniele, 

Monotrout Potato Stam.^^A correspondent of the 
Dumfries Courier, says : " There is at present grow- 
ing within a house at Dalswinton village, a siitgle 
potato, the shaw, or stalk of which already measures 
seven feet two inches in length.*' He calls this 
monstrous murphv a ** mra avis f* 

Importation of Cheeie into Great Britain, in 1847. 
— The aggreii^to quantities of cheese imported into 
the United Kingdom, in 1847 (ending 6th of January, 
1848), amounted to 354,803 cwt., including 109,323 
cwt. from the United States of America, and 413 cwt 
from British possessions abroad. The quantity of 
foreign European cheese exported from the United 
Kingdom, in 1847, amounted to 4,834 cwt. 

Bearing Canary Birds in a State of Fretdom. — A 
gentleman, in England, is mentioned in the '* Times'* 
as having succeeded in rearing Canaries in a state of 
freedom. These birds built their nests in his garden 
"-H>ne of them in a Cyprus tree, having three young 
ones, the hen having been reared in the open air in 
July, 1846, since which time she has been generally- 
free to fly about at pies sure. Another nest was built 
in a magnolia, by a hen, free from the time of her birth 
(in Ma), 18-16), which contained two young hix^, 
hatched on the 1 5th of April last. I1)e old birds and 
the young ones, also (with the exception of one that 
disappeared), continue their flight about the grounds, 
coming in to feed. Bach hen has nowa second brood; 
one consbting of four, and the other of three young 
birds, which wen expected to take flight in « few days. 
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SociAii Mejetino or Farmers and Gardeitsrs. 
-*At the earnest solicitation of our friends, we have 
•ODcluded to devote suitable rooms at our office, 189 
Water street, on the first and third Wednesday of 
•ach month, from 12 to 2 o'clock, P. M., to the use of 
fitrmers, gardeners, and any others, disposed to come 
mad haVe a social, informal chat, on the subjects of 
■Ipriculture and horticulture. 

These meetings are to be entirely free from charge 
•f any ](ind whatever, to those who may please to at- 
tend them. There will be no formal speaking, but 
every person present will be left to pass his time as is 
most agreeable to him, either in listening to what may 
be going on, or in conversing with anv one to whom it 
■lay be agreeable for him to address himself. 

All those who may have anything particularly curi- 
ous, rare, or useful, in the way of plants, flowers, 
fruts, seeds, vegetables, farm or garden implements, 
fertilizers, &c., are requested to bring, or send speci- 
mens for exhibition j and all those who may have new 
information to give, on the subject of agriculture or 
korticulture, are requested to attend and make such 
information known. 

A regular report of the proceedings will be pub- 
lished once a month, in this and other journals. 

The first meeting will take place on Wednesday, 
Ibe 2d of August The second meeting on Wednes- 
day, the 16th of this month, to which we cordially 
invite all our friends to come, without ceremony, and 
bring whatever they may have for exhibition, as spe- 
cified above. 

Annuax. Show of the New-Vork State Aori- 
CULTURAL Society. — We trust our friends will bear 
in mind that this great Show takes place at Buffalo on 
tike 5th, 6th, and 7th of September. It will, doubt- 
less, be the largest and best exhibition of farm and 
(prden products, improved stock of all kinds, and 
jcricultural implements, that has yet been made in the 
United States ; and it will be found well worthy the 
attention of all interested in the noble cause of agri- 
colture. There will be a Great Fair attending the 
riiow. A large number of the finest aaimak wul be 
lor sale, as well*as the products of the dairy, imple- 
ments, kc. Those who wish to supply themselves with 
anything of the kind, will do well to attend and make 
purchases. See advertisement in this number of the 
Agriculturist. 

Premium Tobacco.— -A premium of $50 for the 
best hogshead of shipping leaf tobacco, was raised by, 
and awarded to, Mr. V. B. Carney, of St Louis county, 
and bought at ^.50 by Mr. Grantham. The second 
best hoffshead of shipping leaf tobacco was raised by 
"Mr. J. Anderson, of Montgomery county, and received 
a nremium of $2.^ It was bought by A. Meier k. Co., 
01 this city, at $4.35. 

Mr. Williamson Shaw, of Pike county, raised the 
third best hogshe^id of manufacturing leaf, which sold 
at $10.80 per 100 pounds. — St. Laui$ Union. 

An jE7^-Sampije. — An egg, measurinjg nine inches 
in longitudinal circumference, and weighing 5| ounces, 
bas been shown to the editors of the JNew Haven 
Journal. An egg-sample for hens in generaL 

Two Crops of Apples the Same Year .-*We re- 
ceived yesterday, from Mr. J. L. Kintner, of Harrison 
county, la., a sample of delicious early apple. He 
gives It no name, says that it originated in Harrison 
county, grew on trees from four to seven feet high, 
and that the trees bear a second crop in the fall, of 
which he says he will also send us a sample. The 
apple is of good size, fine form, of exceeding beauty, 
aod very delicious. The color of most of the apples 
■tat iis» is all over a bright cherry«red, but some are 



green, with a broad red cheek. We regard it ar 
eminently worthy of cultivation, and request Mr 
kintner to forward us a quantity of grafts next win 
ter, that we may propagate some of the trees for tht 
nursery market.— Xom'«oi//e Journal. 

The American Quarterly Register anr 
Magazine ; conducted by James Stryker, Philadel- 
phia : E. C. and J. Biddle, pp. 304, 8va The pri* 
mary design of this work is to embody, quarterly, a 
comprehensive record of all the events and facts that 
belong to the history, the improvements, and the 
progress of the times in which we live ; and thus, et 
the end of each jear, to form a full and accurate bodi 
of annals, with documentary proofs and a valuable 
collection of statistical tables and statements. The 
number before us, fully corresponds with th% 
above-named design. . We should say that the work 
will resemble in its character the London Annual Re- 
gister and Littell's Living Age. C. M. Saxton, agent 
205 Broadway, N. Y. Price $5 per annum. 

New Jersey Water-Cure Ebtablukmsnt.-^ 
Those of our friends who are disposed to avail them* 
selves of the benefits of* Hydropathy," or water-cora 
treatment, we would recommend to the estab- 
lishment of Dr. Meeker, at South Orange, in the 
Orange Mountains, New Jersey, situated only fifteen 
miles from New York, on the line of the Morris and 
Essex Railroad. 

Transactions of the N. Y. State AGRictn> 
TURAi. SociETY.^The Transactions of the N. Y. State 
Agricultural Society, with an abstract of the Proceed- 
ings of the County A|pricultural Societies, for the year 
1847, have been received, and will be further noticed 
hereafter. 

Recent Publications.— 'Throi^h the politeness 
of Messrs. Stanford & Swords, 139 Broadway, we have 
received the following publications : — ^Hawkstone ; a 
Tale of and for England, 2 vols., 12mo. ; Mark Wilton, 
the Merchant's Clerk, by Charles B. Taylor, 12mo. ; 
The Vast Army, an Allegory, by Rev. Edward Mon- 
roe, 18mo. ; and Always Happy ! or Anecdotes of 
Felix and his Sister Serena, written for her children, 
by A Mother, 18mo. These works are handsomely 

?;ot up, some of them illustrated, and all adapted for 
amily reading. 

A Caution to Drinking Young Men. — ^An old 
lady resident of a neighboring place, kept a large fam- 
ily of turkeys, perhaps sixty. She, like a great many 
other people thought a great deal of her turke;^s, con- 
sequently valued them very highly. Opposite her 
door was a ** West-India goods store.*' The man 
one day emptied his cask of cherriet, intending to re- 
place them with new. This old lady being economi- 
cal, thought it a great pity to have all these cherries 
wasted, and in o^er to have them saved, she would 
just drive over her turkeys and let them eat them. In 
the course ui the day the old lady thought she would 
look after them and see if they were in no mischief. 
She approached the yard, and lo, in one corner, lay her 
turkeys in one huge pile, dead. " Yes, they were 
stone dead.'* What was to be done ? Surely the old 
matron could not lose the feathers ? She must pick 
them ! She called her daughter and picked them, in- 
tending to have them buried in the morning. Morn- 
ing came, and behold there were the turkeya stalking 
about the yard, featherless enough (as may be sup- 
posed), crying out ** quit, quit ;" ieeling no doubt mor- 
tified that their drunken fit had been the means of 
losing their coats. Poor things, if they had said 
<* quit" before they began, they would not have been 
in this bad ** fix." We would advise all young men 
who are in the habit of diinkJng, to leave off hefore 
they get picked ; and to those who do not, let every 
young lady say « quit."— ^/odama Planter. 
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ASHE8,Poti, 

Pearit, jwv. 

BALE ROPE, lH 

BARK, Quorcitron, ton' 

BEANS, White,.. bS*. 

BEESWAX, Am. Yellow, ."S 

BOLT ROPE, .' ..do 

B RISTL fe, Americap ik 

BUTTER, Tkble, '£', 

SbiptAng, .....do 

CANDLES, «louW,T^liow. do.' 

il£S;:::;:::;:;::;;:::;:;;:::;;i? 

CHEESE, o.^. do. 

COAL, Anthmclte, 900011m* 

S8??5g.^:^'r'::::::::: t 

FLAX. American, do 

FLOUR, Northern, Southern an4 Western bbl'. 

Fancy, do. 

Richmond City Mills,; do. 

Bnckwheat,... do. 

Rye. do 

GRAIN— Wheat, Western, bosh.' 

_ Soathem do. 

Ey». 6o. „ 

Com, Northern, do. 50 

Soathem, do. 50 

Eftriey, do. 00 

Oats, Northern, do. 46 

OUANO . Peruvian, none In market 3,000 lbs. M 00 

fiAvi ^"^on*" do 3600 

flAY,In bales, do. 40 

HEMP, Russia, clean ion. S25 00 

American, water-rotted, do. 100 00 
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FUhj 4*0.— Salmon. 




/>efiy Products.— Butter, firom 14 to 36 cents per lb. : Cheese 

5«.— 25 cents per 100 lbs 
Fruii • " - 
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American, dew-rotted, do. 140 00 ** 100 



HIDES, Dry Southern do*. 

HOPS, lb. 

HORNS, ,iS. 

i<EAD,pic, do. 

Core hhd. 

UOLASSES, New Orleans, cal. 

MUOTARD, American,... 7 fJb. 

MAVAL STORES-IV, bbl. 

pl«?>. do 

Eosm, do. 

Turpentine, ..do. 

Spirits Turpentine, Sonlhera, gal. 

Linseed, American, do. 

Outat, da 

Lart do. 
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2ftS*iF?i Jw»bs- 1 

FBAS. Field...... bush. 1 

Bla ck eyed. 3 do.... do. 9 

PLASTER OP PARIS,.... ton. S 

^««Sl?^» *■ *»*»*•- «f *» it». 1 

PKOVISIONS-Beef; Mess, bbl. 

Prime, do. 

Smoked lb. 

Rounds, In pleUe,..do. 

Pork, Hess, bbl. 

Priaw, do. 

Lard, » lb. 

Bacon sides, Smoked, do. 

In pickle, do. 

Hams, Smoked, do. 

Pickled do. 

Shoulders, Smoked, do. 

-.«- P»<*»«» do. 

5JS";;.:::::;;;/.::::::::":::::::!!»^^ 

Common, bnsh. 

SEEDS— Clover, lb. 

Timothy, bush. 

FIax,ciean do. 1 35 

rough, do. 185 

SODA. Ash, cont'g 80 per cent soda,. .. .lb. 3 

Sulphate Soda, ground, do. 1 

SUGAR, New Orleans, do. ^\£** 

SUMAC, American. ton. 35 00 ** 

TALLOW, lb. 7 .- 

TOBACCO do 2i " 

WinSKEY.Ameriean gal. 22* « 

M OOLS, Saxony, 'lb. 35 

Merino., do. 30 

Halfblood do. SO 

ConmoB do 18 



900 

526 

6 

4 

975 

650 

6 

8 

3 

5 

4 

8 

8 

300 

1 25 

SO 

6 

200 



14 
U 
11 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 



76 

96 

S5 

70 

64 

63 

65 

48 

60 00 

40 00 

46 

330 00 

saooo 

00 
6 
6 
10 00 
400 
6 
263 
13 00 
24 
31 
00 
00 
75 
75 
35 
63 
70 
00 
15 



cenu per half peck ; Peaches, so cenis 10 si oer 
K^?^ J'~A*"^ ^^ ■^'^ qianUtles. selected, 35 to 50 ceSts per 
half peck; Apricots, 35 cents to 96 per 100: Green Gnnes^S 
cents per bushel, or 10 cents per half^Mckj GoSJiSSufc 2 




2 
I 



1 



Hickory ^uts $3 ^bushel ; PeMUtsTiriS to iS'Sr bSK I 
SSSd A^JLS • ?«"*" ^ i Paean Nuts, 7 clnt. peMlTrsSl' 

»J!S?1«^'2°5'',"' i' "*i* «»»«•: ™»»«rts, Hari-Shelled Al- 
monds and Madeim Nuts, 8 eena. -«»•« jm 

FcfetaMcs.— Pinkeye and Mereer Potatoes (new), ihmi SO 

10 to 12 cents per quart; PumpUns (southern), 25 to 37 oeS 
St^iif'il??*' 2^*"^.*"*' 3 to 4 cents each j Watonnelons. 36 to 

£?P.SS'*2l*®*S'"J ^"*" ^^^ (In pods), 13 to 16 cents peJ 

el^hEii ^^V **S^.^* ^ ^5 cents ; TuiSips^r to M ceSto 
rboshel, or from 3 to 5 ceutti for7; Beets and Carrots. ^S 
cents per dosen j Cauliflowers. 13 1^ 36 centepa to?; Cab^ 
bages.lto6 cents per head; Radishes, 10 to la SSlTper 'dSS 



bunches. 
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13 
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00 

35 

00 

SO 

10 

6 

18 00 

900 

8 

4i 

4 

9 

7 

4 

4 

4 00 

1 46 

35 

7 

60 

40 

30 



fi.?!Lfi^*S""^^u?"iy ."*•"« '»^"'>y ^ »««•. rince our last, ie 
last OBOnth. Wheat has gone duroufh a corrospondlnff depm- 
£;;sWfaliSS!"~^ w««^«hefnre. ^visfoSS'^Si 

4« J^ '^ff^^ ^•f *>^» ▼•>T »lny the past feur weeks, caus- 
ing some Injury to hay and train while harvesting. It eh^niedl 

I^^^G^I^' «»«»»« to hear a good acoouai of all the 



2S?- »5 . "'nc^ii^fl-. awgeant Teltrue, Alexander Waleli, 
Solon Robinson. J. R. 8., and Reviewer. ^^ 



AcKRowLKnoMnKTs.— The Water- Cure Journal and Hemid 
ofKefoims, fbom Messrs. Powler and Wells : Fourth Annual Re- 
Cnufn* ^iR"^;S:"'''3r.on Behalf of ih'e DjUmme cS lolSl 

ffif£S?ArT^ A^2!"^ ^?^^ containing an Account of Se 
BiWW km of the Albany and Rensselaer Horticultural Society, 
^ tf T~rp«» ^h%}^^ <»^ J"'y ; Manual del Veguero. by D(4 
Joee Maria Dau, of Havana ; also, Elementos de Cronolojrin UnT- 

JS^J ^S'^V ^ J?!*""'^ I«l« de Cuba y PucSo lloo; by 
Don Jose Maria de la Torre. Abogado, etc.. of Havana. ^ 



37 
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00 

t'H 

7 
34 
60 
35 
35 
90 



8EE0 WHEAT AND RYE. 

Seed Whea^ Spring as well as Winter varietieT '"'"~ « 



Also, Rye of an excellent nuaiity for winter snwlnr 
A. B. ALLBN k Co., 189 and 101 Water 1 



St N. Y. 



AFRICAN OUANO 
FOR Sale at Bating Hollow, Long Island, by 
Jy3t AZEL DOWNS. 



LIQHTNINO RODS, 

FORMED of copper, or covered iron, wiih minute directione 
for putting tbem up. Prices, from 50 to 75 ceiiu per running 
yard. A B. aLlSN fc CO., 189 and 191 Water st., N. Y. 



203 



ADVCRTISBMfiMTft. 



STRAWBERRY PLANTa. 

WM R PRINCB k CO., Sf»le rroprirl.»K of the Wnn«an 

S?r««*^ir Ctt<tti»«u«. eompris.ujt every ertuiwhle va.tety. wilh 
SS^Iiui. Had pnce». just published, to every pit- 
patd applicant. 



ThJpriV^parl^ plnnt. ore greatly reduced. 8tr«B«e»wm 
endone c*«h ••iih their orders. 
The fullowiiig k from k part of the lUt oirty .— 

SetrUt and Pine Strawbmito. par dew. per 100 

Aby^Kinl... Prince. P V'V.V.V.V'soS ^"^ 

Aberdeen Beehive, H "•iX 



• Americjui rtcarret. P. . . 

• (' FroUtic. fl.** 

• Bieliop*! Globe, P 

• M ScedllBg triUt 



I'. 



Bi»k<tjf* Orang; True. 



60 
60 
50 
5U 



60 



BUek Prince. P 2 

Bmion Pine H... •" 

•BrUllMK, M ••<•;; 
BttTM* fleedlmf, H 



SjOO 
37 



•« Celninbao, P 
«• Lnte ProUno, P 



1.26 



14 



MHnttmHli, H |rf 

New Plne,P 'S 



« 



Pn»ta>><*ii. P 

|Uv«i Hudson. P * * 
Scttrlet Metiing, V 
P 



1.00 

60 

1.35 

Soi«te,P \^ 

•Clinrh»ttto. P .fS 

•C»a«ter«u4«.a.P '"j 

• Ctim«co|Hti, P *•« 

Crini-«n tvme, P , !J 

. »» Pi«e,HfcP *2 

Oaihinis, H .'!'.'.'.'.'.*.*.' l5> 

BborHJtn» H •••• • •••••• -.q« 

*BiieiaiiH,P •• *j; 

•aiob<i*ertwttki^ione, H *j= 

Hovey*t i^ecdllDg, P £ 

HaduHsHkP S 

•'lilnuls. P Jj 



Jeoiiey*« fleedHnf;. 



100 



•Lidi«*»Finp>r. H....; *g 

Liir«^ Early Scarlet, H ^S 



Liirc^ Early 

* be Bnron. H 

Llszie Rnndiilph, P 

*Magiietet P 

* MagHitiQue, V 

Mfcihvi'ii, or Victoria, P .... 
•MttURtrotts SW;«hi«tone, H. 

•Prtinate. H 

♦PrUn«rdlaB. P 

♦ Pr ftt«e Sriurl«-t. P 

• Pninfle Hudenn, P 

* Prdlflc SwaUttione, U . . 
•KeAiigent. P •••• 

• Htfund White Carolina. H 

* Serena, H 

• TheraM^H 

•Tivol»8cHrl«C 

« Ualqae Scailei, H 



•••>.• ••.<•••■«•. 



..•...•• 



!•■■ •••■•• 



I • • * . • • 



«••••••■•• •••< 



300 

9.00 

aou 

8.00 

s.oo 
aoo 

SJQO 
3.00 
1.00 
2.U0 
3.50 
2.00 
2.60 
2.00 
2.60 
1.00 



Prairie Stra»btrritM. 



CO 

60 



• Cunak'fl SctrTet, II 

Iowft,H 

Pndrie Cliuter. P 

PtBtillate ICew, of OM; 

Taytor Seodtlng, P 

Unlqat? Prairie. P ^ 

Necked Plwe.of Ohio JJ 

Wiley, P «» 

HavibM Strmtobfrri*€. 

50 

60 



90 
60 



*6raeii.H 

Lerpv Plat Hautbois. H 



PlPBUflclImtttboifl,H. 

Jilpintmid W^i StrawbnriM. 

*B«nan«(in Alpine, H... 

Bad Wood (Rnfliiih). H 

White WotHi (Rneiiih) 11 

Bed Alpine wuh runners. If ••••• 

White Alpine, ^ H 

Re4 Bueh AlpiaC| no runners. H 

While ** H 



MonUHdto Pine. 

• 13 Splewlid varleUet. each 

NoTK.— -H. denote'* the IIrniinphr«Kllte, nnd 



200 
SUO 
2.U0 
S.U) 



200 
SOD 
t*.OI> 
8.00 
4.00 
8.00 
0.U0 
8.0J 
6.U) 
4.10 

e.oo 

&(iO 
10.00 
10 U) 

6.UU 
in.oo 

&0U 

e.ou 

20U 
0.00 

laoo 

100) 

i&o 

1.50 
9.00 
9.0D 
104)0 
1.00 

atio 

10.00 

1600 

15.00 

I.AO 

10.00 

10.iJ0 

10.00 

10 00 

5.00 

8.00 

8.00 

&00 

10.0P 

8.00 

10.00 

5.00 



2.00 
200 
2.00 



STATIONERY, BLANK-BOOKS, AND WRJTINO 

PAPER. . 
FrancU & I«oatrel, Wo. 7T Maiden I«ane, W. T. 

MaNUFACTUHB all kinds of Bl.ink-Bi)ok« and Stwtlonefy 
arilcle*— Dmmon.t-Point Oi»»d Pen»— Letter C«>prtng-Pte«««— 
Mat.iluld L«iUfr Writer*'— !«uperlor Crct#in-lnk, w«rranted to re 
tain iiu jelblack color, which they eell at the v*^ ^"^"-'^[Jf^^ 

W»" have also on band every de>crl|n.lon of Foreign rAfKH 
and STATION BRY—C!»p, Le ter, and ^ole P«pcr', EllV»l"P«^ 
Pertb.n^ed Bcmrd. Bri-«tol Bonrd. PraTiir^Papere--Cupv-B«iok», 
Pocket B«iok», Card-tJawii, Port-Pi»li««.8crHj-Boi)ks--Goltl-Pnjper, 
Ti s le-Pauer-Cbew-Men, B«rk|rHniiuon-Board'<---VVax. >J «"«• 
81 iteH. Perclls— Gold and S.lver Pencil Canes— Wril;ng-I>e5k»- 
Work Boxes— aullU— Tin Cash and Deed Eoxe»-acd all arti- 
cles kept by j^taiionen*, at renwrkabty l«»w prices. 
' BoiilM KUitMble for C<»anty Clerks and Public Offices supplied. 

I'rinttof, Ruling, and Bindluf! executtil at the lowest rates. ^ 

ft^ We shimid be pleased to hHVC a cuW from il ree requlnog 
.„,c.a.ln our line. Order, b, -•'^Si'^'J.^'-J toUTREL. 

\ SUaioiur$t 77 Maiden Ltuu, if. Y. 
' Seuilyr* 



LIEWIS 
CTKUS 



raaans, 

H. LOUTRBI^ 



LEAD PIPES FOR HYDRANTS, PUMPS, &o. 



*• 
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"IK 

*% 

"2K 
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"8« 
"4 

•*4 

•'6 



inch caUbrt, weiahiaa from 1 lb. 8 oz. to 3 Ib^. 8 oa. per yd. 
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Water Pipe 
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6 do 6 
8 do 4 
10 do 8 
14 do 
17 do 8 
19 do 
27 do 
50 do 
69 do 
80 do 
00 do 
IB do 14 
17 do 4 
34 do 
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II tl M 

Price of the aboMplpM Ikmn 6 to Beeiits par tb. Tinned pipe, 
)i «^* '*"*^fg^|^,^Ejj ^Qo^ 189 „,j 101 Water St, N. Y. 



WATER RAMS. 

FOR SALR. flapeiier Water Raiue, whteh, if applied le a laffe 
or small stream of water where there is one or m^r* feet fall, a 

EurtioB of Haid stream may be forced up. by Its own power, to a 
eight t»f 50 or 100 feet. The quantity of water raised will vary 
acairding to the height of the fiUl. the sizeof the stream, and 
the capacity «»f the ram. Vvr instnnee, any one jxMsessing a 
snriog. or stream of water, thet will discharge 8 or 10 pilloos pet 
laiontd. and can stop irp the stream by a dam, so as to make a fail 
of 8 or 10 feet, by mefins of one of these machines, a cnnalaat 
stream, fttmi a half-ineb pipe, caw be detivei«d at an eferatloo of 
86 fbeu Prteee fVom $12 to $18— pipe extra. For prices of lead 
utpe. see advertisement above. _ , 

JMkt Particulecr .Notice.— PerioM making application ^ 
these ram», by mall, or otherwise, are requested to name the iixe 
of the stntuD. or vwmXUy of water runnina in it per mimUe, the 
amoneU of the (hli they are able to produce, the hUgki the water 
ii dasUed to be rabed, and the duUncs it is wished to he ceo- 

^my A. B. ALLEN t CO., 191 Wrfteratreet, N. Y. 
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75 
35 
25 
35 
CO 
60 
50 



2.00 
100 
3.00 
2.00 



2.50 
360 
1.60 



aoo 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
3.00 
2.00 
2.00 



FANNING MILLS. 

AGRICULTURAL MerctkanU and Pttrmers are raspaetfliliy 
Informed that tbt; snbacriber keeps ooiisinatly on hand a supply 
01 five different six*^ of his oelebrated Fanning MIlUj, which lie 
oflers for sale on tlie most accoromtidatiiig terms. Tbeea Mtlls 
are made of the best materials, and fiotolMd tai gond otyle, and 
w tinuited to clean giain aa well and as fast as any oUiers now m 
nse. TUNIS E. UEMDRICKRON, 

Jamotco, Lei^ fstoml. 

A. B. Allen It Co., New York, ) 

Wm. T. Terrj', Southold, > Agento 

Samuel W. Yi.ung, Orieut, > «y6t* 

SEABURrS OLEAGINOUS OPODELDOC. 

NO family should be wlthuut this excellent liniment As a 
remedy tor Bums, Frt-sh Witunds, Sprains. Bruises. Rheumatism. 
Pain in the Side, kc. it has no **qual. Every man who keepa 
horses should huve a bottle of it about his stable, as it excceda 
every oth^^r remedy for the Bpeedy cure of Hamei« Galls, 
Woundii. Birains.and Diseases of^the L<mbsof this umIoI animal 

All orders addre^Md to the proprietor, at Jamaica L. Lor to 
braei Minor, 214 Fult<« Bt, N. Y., will meet with prompt atten- 
tlon. The above liniment may be ha«i at retaU by merchants 
and drnggiirti generMlly thrnngmnt the United Siatas. 

T. a 8EABURY. Pnipri.-tor, Jumaien, L. I 

May be had of C. M. Sasum, at the office of this Pajier. iy3i* 



i.00 

P. the rtstilhtre 



HORN SHAVINGS. 

HORN SHAVINGB for sale at two eeiita per Ib^ The]^ai» 



»nriaH«. The van«tj«ii doslirnaiwi by (•), are not la pn«w*- [ eousldered more frfiilWiw than bne dm*. . „ • 

•vheM. anglt I A. a ALLBN fc CO., 101 Water sttaat, N. T. 



■ton of any otbKX nursery ia this tuwc or elsewhere. anglt | 



A]>VBRTISEMENTB. 
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SCHOOL OF APPLIED CHEMI8TAY9 
AttllBlMd to th« " Dvpurtineiit of Philosophy and th« Arts/' 

in Tal« OoUege. 

Prtfuior of CktmUtry and tkg K%n4fed Sciente$ *SppIiei to 

the *Srts. 

Professor of Agricultural Chemietty. 

THE Inetnicton in thU Deportment have opened a eommodl- 
gvs Laboratorjr oa the college |roai»d«, where they aru itow pre- 
pared to rec*:ive pupils tn Special and Oenenl Chemistry. The 
•yMeni pursued \\ ith tJiose who di'siicn to become clieiiitst<«, or to 
study the acieoce extensively, is tionmgli and complete. 8acb 
students alwaya CMmiiiencc with an extended conr^o of qualita- 
tive examination of unknown eabstances — and In due time pfua 
thMugh a series of varied qunntitutive d«termin*ttl«nfu To thoae 
who wish to follow special Investigations connected elth< r with 
the arts, agricuiuirei or pnre science, every IhciUiy will be nfibrd- 
td, b<»th in organic and inorganic annlyslA. 

Prof. B. HiLLiMAH. Jr , will Instruct particularly In leneral Ele- 
mentary and Analytical Chemistr>'. Mlni'raUify, and Metsilursy, 
with special reference 10 their application to the useftil arts, lit; 
will also give a course of Leeiures on Mineralofry and Metallurgy, 
•oatlnoed through the summer term. During the thll and earlier 
part of the winter, be will also carry a class through a conr«e of 
Elementary Olieuiisir}*, in elncidntlon of the regular course on thid 
sobteet In the academical department. 

The Instmciioii in^tbe professorship of Agricnitnral Clicmlstry 
is intended to unite, as much as possible, practical views wiih 
theory ; ft give the nnuinght farmer an op|K>rtnntty to become 
aeqaainicd with so much of science as shall enable him to reason 
opon his daily pursuits, and to understand the great principles 
Bpon which good cultivation must depend, presented in so plain 
a f»m, as tn be within the comprehension of all. Few chemi- 
cal terms wi<l be employed In the Irctures, and those only of the 
simple cxpIaiiHtions ; they will thus be undersloid by those who 
have n«fver devoted any attention to the subject. A regular course 
of lectures will bo delivered to the winter of each y< ar, commenc- 
ing In J.inuary and continuing about two months there being 
ftur leciureet in each week. The Hubjccts of the c(>ujse will be 
—the cumpoeltion and nature of the soil, the plant, and ihe ani- 
mal — theories of rotation of crops, and of feeding— modes of 
draining— the different kinds of manures, their vntue and how 
benefici:il--tlie improvement o( waite land«, Ice, 8ic. Text 
books will be inificated for study during ielsuru hoars. 

In ennncotion with the lecturer will be ,1 short course of Ele- 
mentary Chemistry, for such as wish to study somewhat more of 
chemistry than is given In the course, and 10 qualify tliemsclvev 
fcr making ordinary testings and qualitative examinations of 
soils, manured, &c.; this course will occupy two hours of five 
days in each week during two months. 

The fee for the lectures on Agricultural ChemLxtry will bb $10. 
That for the elementary chemic^ course, incladiog apparatun 
and reagents, will be $26. 

Studeols in Analytical Chemistry are allowed to work in the 
tabomiory during the whole day ; class will be furnished (with 
cJiarHes for breakage), also the ordinary reagents and balances 
Ihr the use of those who are so <hr advanced as to require them. 
There will be freqneot recitations, and tho students will receive: 
the constant attcniloo of oce or b(»th of the professors The fee 
for this cUss will be f 20 per month. 

The vacations will conespond with those in the academical 
departments, viz. : — six weeks from the third Wednesd.ny of 
Aucast; two weeks from the first Wedneidny in January; and 
^mr' weeks ftom the ihtrd Wednesday in April of each year. 
SeKSloPS begin witli the clo«eof each vacation, and ore atlengtli 
respectively. 14—1 1, and 12 weckit. 

Students In thb« school will enloy all Ihe advantages to be de- 
rived Arom the e.vion<Ied meaqs of the Instltuiion in libraries, in 
stru:ncttts and cohectior.s. Tlie mineralogicnl and geological 
eoilectioD Is widely known as one of the lie«it in the country, and 
there aie smaller collectk>ns In the possc«!'loc of the professors. 
Thobe ivhn desire it, rau have arce*'^ to the Lectures on Cheinl*- 
iry. Miutraiogy, and GiH>loiiy, by I'rof. B. SiLLiMAit, Sen., and to 
the lei« turss on Natural Phiins««phy, by Prof. 1). OtMsTBAP. 

Iiftnictioo h also accessible in the blgl-cr Mathematics, in En- 
gineering and tJie use of Instruments, in Philology, f!l9tor>'. 
Oriental languages, and Belleii-Letires. 

The dcputtnicnt of Philosnpby and ihe Art*, In Ya!« College, of 
trh'ch the sch<K>l of Applied Chemistry Is a ];ait, has lieen orga- 
nized W)ih a \i<.w to meet the wants of those who desire tfi fol* 
ow the i<tuiiit-s enibraced under it farther than they nr<<pnrsucd 
•n Ik eoMegt';ta cnnrFC. Tbnne who desire Airther Information on 
Una ^ubj«« t are referred to the annual catalogue of the Infill uilon 
r.>r l847-'-lS. 

A ciiileKe ednralion i< not required, however, of tboee who be- 
rme Ftuden^s ntider this department. 

The profesMini aro ai^vays areevsDiIe fo fli')9e wltn wli«h to con- 
.11U th< m on niatiers relnting tn their several rIepKrtmenti ; and 
A'lii undertake such analyses an<l in\'e<ti^ot'*on» an ma/ be en- 
,rn«>ted to liiem. Letters of Inqi.iry will be prnmptly nf tended to. 

Annfjfticql Lckoraioriff Yale CoUfgt,Ktie Haren, JfJtft 1B48. 



8ELLINQ OFF-«LINN>EAN BOTANIC OAROEN 

AND NURSERY. 

LATK or William Paiacs, dkcbasbo, 

FUuhingf Long Itland, near Sew Y&rk. 

WINTER fc CO., PROPRIETORS. 

IN eonseqnence of the decease of tlie junior, and of the ad- 
vanced age of the surviving partoer, who, therefore, intends loie- 
linqnlsii tho business, tJie entire atock of this estHblishaient, 
comprising every desoiption, including the newest and choiceat 
varieties, of FauiT and Obnamkntal Tsbxs, Snauns. Vieaa, 
Ai«o Plants, Rosbs, tisBENiioui^B Plahts, Box Eooiro, Ibe., 
u ill be dirpored of in lots to suit purchasers, at vi-ry reduced 
prices, In order to close the business as epeedlly as possible. 

Orders accompaaied with the cash to the amount of ten dollan 
or upwards, will be supplied at a reduction of twenty-five per cent, 
from the usual prices. 

Nurserymen, venders, and others wishing to purchase, by 
wholesale, will be supplied at such reduced prices according to 
quality and quaniiiy, ns will probably prove satisfactory to them. 
Young stocks, both in the fruit and ornamental departments, 
supplied very low by the quant! tv. 

An opportunity Is aflorded to Amaicurs and Nnrser3rmon to 
obtain extra-sixed and many new and rare SpeclmeUf Fruit, and 
Ornamental Trees, Shrnb:*, and Plants, at veiy moderate prices. 

Extra-sized Oritamentai and Shade TVces for streets, lawns, 
and parks, low. 

The estahlishmeat, now in the highest order, and densely 
stocked, will be ditiposed of on iiberitl termsi, ofllriitg from Its 
location, celebrity, sal«ab!e stocks, greenhou!ie% dwellinga, and 
other conveniences for condncting the business, very soperiflt 
advantages to any person disposed to puraue iL 

It is requested that letters of inquiry, lie, Le poet paid. De- 
scriptlve Catalogues gntiis. 

riuthingt N. y., il«g. I St, 1848. Staug. 



AMERICAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 

Office Na 40 WaU Street, N. Y. 

LIFE INSURANCE, upon the plan adr.pied by this Cempaoy, 
Is founded upon the principle of contribution in the shape of an- 
nual premiums to a common ftind, proportioned to the amoent 
Insured, out of which the Company pay a stipulated sum on the 
death of the assured to the person fur whose benefit the inanr- 
anee Is efl^cted. 

After a thorough Investigation of the dlfTeront systents adopted 
In Europe and America, and of the nites of premium cltajced, 
this company have reduced the premium 25 per cent, pnyaiile 
In cash, annually, semi 'anDutdly. or qu:irterly, as luay be pre- 
ferred, under a firm conviction thnt the exigencies of the Coia- 
pany will never exceed and seldom reqtilro one half of the an- 
nual premium now charged by ihe £ngli:»h and American Com- 
panies, which reduction will f>ttll leave a large margin forf^easons 
of nnnsnal sickness and death among lis uieinbcrs— preferring to 
reduce the premiums at once to an amount more nearly approxi- 
mating the actual necessities of the Company than to adopt che 
system offremium natet which is atieuded i\ iih many disa4lvan« 
tagea. ' 

The Uading featuret afihi* Cotnpan^ ars-' 

1. A guarantee cafiitaTof 950,000. which together wftli the ac- 
cumulating premiums is deemed arfcqaato to meet every eontia* 
gency. 

2. A reduction In the rates r>f premiums— payable anaually, 
seml-atmnnlly. or quarterly, as niny he preferred. 

3. The assured (Nirlicip:ile annually in the pn.flts. 

4. Inrarance mny be eflTected by any mariied woman upon the 
life of her buabanif, for her sole use and benefit, free ft-om any 
claims of the representatives of her husband, or any of his cred^ 
tor*. 

a. So personal liabilliy of the members beyond the umouatof 
their aimual premium ortnsnrahce. 

6. Creditors may Insoro the lives of their debtors, or debtors 
themselves may ia«orc for the protection of their credititrs. 

A pro<spectu8 has l)een issued (which cr.n lie bad at the offiea 
of theOomimny, orasy of It) agents), o.xp!anatory of the terms 
and oonditloBsoflitsurance. 

TRUSTEES. 

Ambrose 1». Jordan, Suronil Lee«H, Nerrfs Wilcox, 

Cymi P. Smith, Fn derirk T. Pucf, John W. Fitch, 

Geortirc Hall, Qilch Mix. John Dnrrie, 

Daviii Rnnks, Sherman W. Kncvlas, Lewis B. Jtidsnn, 

G. S. 3iilinuim, IfenrylNrk, James Pun^ferford, 

Genrpe 1). Phelps, Eli W. Bl»k*». James E. EnxIKh. 

WUils BrlsU»l, Lucius R. Fiixh, 

BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, Prrxulent. 

KORBIS WILCOX, Vice PrcOJcnt. 

CALEB MIX. Treasurer. 

BENJAMIN MOVES. Secretary. 

AMBKOSE L. Jordan, CUurman of Lo-al Boardf 

Me^iiral Esanuhcrs, 

WILLIAM N. BL.\KEMAN. M. P., MC Bieecker itrcef. 
ALEXANDER B. WHITING. M. D., S18 Ilroadway. Jit 
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SEASONABLE AGRICULTURAL IMPLEWtNTS. 

' HORSE POWERS.— Whceler»f and Whitman'! Endless chaia 
oowerforone or two hortes. . « t.w ^..^.^ 

^Wwren's, Child's, and Trlmbto's CasUron Power, with iweepe 
fbr one to four horses. 
*• TapUn's Circular Powrr for one to five nones. 

Tua«»HB««.-Whceler's, and Whitman's, Threshen with 
or without 0cp;irdtor8. ., . „^ . 

Warren's, Taplin'sjond Eddy's ThWRhers. 



THE 



AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 



▲ITD 



Paj7mills.-AII: of the approved kinds snltaWo for cleaning 
rye, barley, oats, ricf, 8tc. . »• v 

A B. ALLEN k CO., 189 and 191 Water street, N. Y. 



It comes 



IS rVBUSMCD THE ViasT OF ETEaT MORTH 

BY C. M. 8AXTON, aW BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 



ROCK SALT. 

THIS Salt Is as hard as alum, and Is the best known. , ^. ^ ^ 
in larffe lumps, and Is the mwsl suUai>U and econonuc^ kind for 
■tock It may be placed on the ground In the open Arid where it 
will lM» exposed for years to the weather with but little waste. 
It is the best kind to put in a rack, maogtr or trou«h,to be licked 
by horses, entile, and sheep, as they may desire. By this means 
Stock never get an excess, or suffer injury from its use. Price 81 
per hundred poun»l«» ^^f ? *»**8''® ^^^^^^ ^' ^» '^*'*** ^^ hundred 
Bounds for larger qUHntiiifis. . ^ .„ . « « 

^SSl a. B. AIJEN & CO.. 189 and 191 Water street. N. Y. 

PERIODICAL AGENCY. 
C. M. SAXTON, 205 BroiMlway, receives subscriptions for the 
following periodicals at the prices annexed, viz :— 
The New England Gencologlcal and Hbiorleal JleglsteT 



TERMS. 



Quarterly, per annum 
The American Quarterly Register and MugdEine, per«nnnro.. 

Blackwood's MagHKine, Monthly .do...., 

The Parlor Mngazlno do on 

Mother's do..., ..do do.... 

Youth's Cabinet do. 

Graham's Magazine do. 

Oodey*8 Lady's Book.. ..do. 

Union Magazine do. 

Columbian do.... ••••...do. 
The American Fanner, do 



Bovey's Magazine of Horticulture. 
The New Englander, auarterly . . 



do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



$3 
6 
3 
3 
1 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
1 
3 
3 



For Slnglfl Copies $1 per annum. 

ThroeCoples 2 

Eight Copies 5 

(fy To be paid invariably In advance. JX 

W. B. TlilE nnmber, wltbovt coT«r», U subject 
to newapaper postage only ; tfcat Is, on* c€nt to 
mny distance ^wltlUn the state of New Yorlt, 
one cent and a bair for all distances beyond. 
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CHALLENGE. 

I WILL show my Durham Bull, Marius, at the State Fair to 
be held at BuflSilo, on the 5th, Gth, and 7lh of September, against 
any Durham bull that has been previously awarded the first pro- 1 
mlnm by the N. Y. State Agricultural Society, for$M to $100 a 
side. The Judges to be named on the ground and not leas than 
three hi nnmber. Any gentleman wiahlng to become a competi- 
tor, will please to state the same In writing, oa or before the 20th 

of AugusL . ^ ._ , ^ 

ThU celebrated bull, which was imported from the stock of the 
late Earl Spenrer, and now five years old, will be oflBered for sale 
under the direction of tlio officers of the N. Y. Agricultural Society 
at their next Fair. The character of this bull Is too well known 
torequlre any comment. TU08. BELL. 

lUrrUania, Wttt Cke$Xer Co., If. YtJuty HtA, 1848. It 



ARTIFICIAL MANURES, &c. 

ATWATER'S AMERICAN COMPOUND OF MANURES, 
composed of fertUlzIng malerialt, and is designed for growing gar 
den vegeubles. f.uli trees, vines, and omameotal flowenior 
plants of every deserlptlon, as well as f«>f tcncraj "*>?••, ^^** 
quanUty required per acre, will vary from 30 to 50 bjijhels, ac. 
cording to Uie condition of the land to which It la ap|died. Fnce, 
40 cents per bushel. ^_ . , ^ . j 

BOMMEB'S FERTILIZING POWDER, long been oslebrated 
in France for cultlvaUng garden veaelabies of all kinds, green- 
house planu, flowers, wall fruit, fieldcrops, kc., Ac. QuanUty 
requisite per acre, from 12 to 18 bushels, to be sown br^dcMl oa 
Uie surface and hoed or harrowed In. Price » P?'^*'* ?L1^*^ 

LEDOYEN'S PATENT DEODORIZING, OR DISINFECT- 
ING FLUID, designed for destroylus putrid smells arising either 
from animal or vegetable decomposition ; also, for immediately 
puriiVlng sick rooms, water dosete, sesspools, steerages of paasen- 
aer ship? bilge water, fcc, kc. but mainly for destroying the 
odor ofnlght soil and converting It into a fertilizing compound ap- 
plicable as manure. Quantity required to deodorize a coromua 
privy, for three or four mouths, from two to five gallons. Prios, 
50 cents per gallon. For sale by . . ,«. 

A. B. ALLEN dc CO., 180 and 101 Water street. 



SALE OF SHORT-HORNED CATTLE AND 
MERINO SHEEP. 

1 WILL sell at Bullklo, during the dnvs of the State Fair, 5th, 
Olh, and 7th of September next, under the directions of the Ofll- 
cars of the N. Y. State Asriculturol Society, twenty to twentv- 
flve thorough-bred Sliori- Horned catt!e, consisting of cows, heif- 
en, and young bnlit. A catalogue with their pedigrees will be 
ready at the time of (he Fair. 

Also, I will sell at the same time, fifty Merino rams, bred from 
tile BhJKesly flock. 

Reftiences, A. B. Allen, N. Y. ; Sanford Howard, and B. P. 
Johnson, Albany ; Francis Rotch, Butternuts ; and L F. Allen, 
Black Rock. J. M. SHERWOOD. 

Jhtbum, Jftry KM, 1818. 3t 

•HORT-HORN AND DEVON CATTLE. COT8- 
WOLD AND SOUTHDOWN SHEEP. 

I WILL sell at the New York Stale Cattle Show, to be held on 
the 6th, 6th, and 7th of September next, at Buflhio, about 30 tbor- 
Sfugh'teed Short-Horn cattle, coaslsUsgof cows, heifers, bnllsyand 
ealres. 

Also, 30 to St6 thorough-bred DeTons, or like description. 

Likewise, 30 Cotswold sheep, ewes and mms at select, 
lecenily-lmported stock ; and about the same nnmber of South- 
downs. 

The above stock I have been breeding A>r many years past, and 
its repnuiilon in all their varieties is generally .known. 

Catalogues, with pedigrees of the stock, will be furnished at the 
show grounds where the cattle will be exhibited. 

LEWIS F.~ ALLEN. 

Blaek Aedfc, N. F., Jiily, 1848. 3t. 

" GUANO FOR SALE. 

JUST received and tor sale, a cargo of Guano, of superior 
auality. 

A. B. ALLEN 9t CO., 180 and loi Water St. N. T. 
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Recent analyec^ made by the moat etnineni 
chemists, and conducted with the greatest care, 
show that particular plants and trees invariably 
contain, among other mineral ingredients, potaah, 
wbicb exists Deariy in detGnnioate proportions as 
regards the bnlk of the crop, irreapeclive of the 
manures employed, whether organic or ino^nic, 
on poor soils or those which are rich, manured or 
unoianured. Meace, all soils, which do not natn- 
rally abound in potash, such as clays, friable 
IoaIll^ formed by tne decomposition of |M)tash fel- 
spars, &c., or tboM containing a conaiderable 
amoant of vegelable remains, wiU require a con- 
stant SBpf (y of this material, in order to grow even 
an average yield of many of our crops. Thiia, all 
sandy, or Blltcsaqfl soils, as well as tarfy, chalky, 

o, III 

lized matter, all of 

lh~ desired elTect, 

come exhausted of their potash, and tLe farmer 

will most probably exclaim, " My land is sick and 

worn out. I can't raise half a crop." 

The question DOW arises — How can potash econo- 
nically be obtained < Answer. From polaah marls, 
when within reasonable distance of the farm ; wood 
nsheg (unleached), or ashes obtained by barning 
weeds ; tarf and peal ashen ; leaf mould, or the 
leaves of trees and plants, applied to the soil an- 
prepared : the refnse of salt works (bitterns) ; and 
the ebeapsr kinds of potash of commerce. In re- 
gard to tne qnantity of these materials, it will de- 
pend upon the nature and condition of the land (o 
which ihev arc la be applied, as well as npon the 
particular (in'l of crop intended to be grown. Jt» 



a knowledge of this would reqnire more space than 
can be devoted to a sinele article, the reader is di- 
rected to our past and lature columns. 



SOCIAL MEETING OF FARMEES AND GAR- 
DENERS. 

AcR£EABLT to the aniionncement in out last 
number, a meeting was held at our rooms, 189 
Water street, from the proceedings of which we 
extract the following : — 

}itv>-JeTMi/ Chun-Sand Marl. — A sample of 
green-sand marl was received from a pit on the 
farm of Mr. Jcdin H. Smock, of Uarlfaoraogh, N. j.. 



Silica, S1.0 

Frotoiide of iron, M.l 

Alumina, 7.5 

Potash, . , 9.3 

Lime, ttac«. 

Water, 6.ff 

99.4 

The chief vatne of this raarl, whan applied to 
light, sandy soils, it was stated, oonaiatn of th* 
potash and oxide of iron it contains. As com- 
pared with common unleacbed wood ashes, it ia 
thought to be equal in value, measure for maasare. 
ble eSecls are stil! to be seen on Mr. Smock's 
farm, from the marl which was applied thirty years 
a. When used as a compost, at the rate of 80 
40 bushela of Lme to 300 or 400 bnshels <d 
mail to the acre, its action is more prompt, and 
conseqneDtly larger crops are obtained ; bat its 
fertiliiing enacts, whan thus applied, are thought 
not to be felt beyond IftMn years. 
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A saniple taken from the top of a similar bed of 
marl, was also presented from the farm of Dr. 
John S. Bartlett, situated about fire miles from the 
former, which, on analysis by Dr. Chilton, gave 
the following ingredients : — 

Silica, 71.14 

Oxide of iron, 10.73 

Alumina, 5.00 

Potash, 3.40 

Sulphate of iron, &c., . . 2.62 

Water, 6.81 

Loss, 1.10 

100.00 

Tliis tnarl, though less rich in potash than the 
precedine, like aU other beds nHiieh hare been 
opened in East Jersey, it is believed will prove 
more valuable as it is more deeply penetrated. 

Syrian Millet.-^Mr. S. B. Parsons, of Flushing, 
Long Island, presented a sample of hie own raising 
of Syrian miliet {Sorghum h(uepenss\ seven feet in 
height. Tlie plant has been successjfully cultivated 
for a few years past, in Carolina and Qeoigia, from 
seeds originally obtained from the banks of the Nile. 
The tops and stalks are very succulent, quite fa 
much so OS those oi men Indian com, when young, 
and promise to afforu a valuable forage for catlje 
and other stock, from the ])oore8t soil, at the north 
as well as at the south, without much expense for 
culture or manure. 

Superior Variety of Squash. — A fine specimen of 
squash was received from Mr. Braisted, of Wood- 
bridge, N. J., grown by him from seed procured from 
St. I>omingo. In addition to fineness of texture 
and delicacy of flavor, this vegetable possesses the 
property of keeping during tne winter and spring, 
and even, it is said, that, with proper care, it wul 
last the year round. 

Mildew on the Grape Vine. — Mr. Maynard, of 
Brooklyn, L. I., stated that the Isabella and Ca- 
tawba grape vines have been attacked by mildew 
these two years past, which he attributes to cold, 
damp weather, followed by an inteneelv-4iot sun. 
The leaves curl up, and turn brown ] the fruit ceases 
to grow, and often withers, rots, and falls off. The 
Catawba, in this vicinity, is more susceptible to this 
malady than the Isabella ; but nt Cincinnati, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lpngworth, the reverse is the case. 
Mr. Maynard. thinks there is no remedy for this 
disease. 

Flotoers and fhiiU.-^'Mi. Mftynaid presented 
fine specimens of the large, win(;-stalkedr passion 
flower {Passiflora alata)^ gi^ntic {ucin&{Fuhcsia 
giMnted), and the double Chinese variegated pink. 

Choice samples of the fruits •of the season were 
exhibited from the Fulton and Washington mar* 
keta ; among which were a fine lot of peaches from 
Delaware, and muskmelons and watermelons fi»m 
East Jersey. 
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Stock Foa Sals.— Those who wish to purchase 
improved stock of all kinds, have iiever been 
offered so good an opportunity to do so, with decided 
advantage, as will be afforded them at the show and 
fair of tne New-York State Agricultural Society 3 
whidi comes off at Buffido, on the 6th, 6th, and 7th 
of the present month. See advertisements. 



ADULTERATION OF FOOD.— No. 3. 

Milk. — This liquid, so eenerall^in ase, hasbyno 
means escaped tne cupidity of its venders. The 
substance, ordinarily employed in its adulteration, is 
water, a fraud very difficult of detection, more espe- 
cially when the quantity employed is small. Even 
when pure, the proportion ot water it contains va^ 
ries considerably, being naturally more at one time 
than another, and consequently is less rich in cream. 
Hence its density, or specific gravity, varies, accord- 
ing to the breed of the animal, her food, the cli- 
mate in which she is kept, and season of the year. 
In hot summers and dry seasons, the quantity oi 
milk is less, but the average quality is richer. 
Cold weather favors the production of susar and 
cheesy matter, while hot weather increases tne yield 
of butter, 

From the above-named facts, it will readily be 
seen that, independent of an^ adulteration which 
may be practised on milk, it is no easv matter to 
ascertain its purity by means of the hydrometer, or 
any other instrument, by its specific gravity. Al- 
though water would alone cause a great diminution 
of density, the dealers very well know how to pre- 
vent that effect, and thereby render all such instru- 
ments inefficient, lyid .eoiisequently useless. For 
this puipose, it is only necessary to dissolve in the 
milk a little sugar, ,or sugar candy, which is re- 
quired at all events, to correct the flat taste imparted 
to the milk by diluting it with water. 

According to the experiments of M. Lassaigne, 
as detailed m the ** Dictionuaire des Rdactifs Chi- 
miques,** the average density of pure milk is about 
1 .038 ; a mixture of 75 parts nilk, and 25 of wa- 
ter, has a density of 1.021; and a mixture of 66 
parts of milk, and 34 of water, a specific gravity of 
1.02. Hence, as the density of pure milk is varia- 
ble, it will readily be seen that it is impossible to 
arrive exactly at the truth, when an extra quantity 
of water has been added. 1^ amount of^ adulte- 
ration can only be comparatively arrived at, by as- 
certaining the minimum densitv of pure milk, and 
determimng whether the speeine g^vity of the sam* 
pie examined be above or heiow. 

Not only is water added to milk, but it is a prac- 
tice with some dealers to abstract a portion 01 the 
cream, by allowing the milk to slano for a limited 
time, and then dilute the remainder with water; 
then, to give it the apparent qualities of new milk 
by one or other of the methods mentioned below. 
Tiie operations of skimming off the cream, and 
dilution by water, cauae4 in the appearance of the 
milk, a very considerable difference ; for, merely by 
Ihe abstraction oi the cream, the residual, or sxim- 
ined milk, takes a flimsy look, together with a blu- 
ish tinge. These appearances increase when 
water has been added, and, in order to mask the 
two previous imuositions, a third, fourth, or fifth, 
must be piactisea. 

M. Barruel, a chemist of Paris, has investigated 
the adulteratioa of mQk with much care, the milk 
dealers having been as dishonest in that capital a.> 
with us. From his investigations, it would appear 
that the o^ity of the milk being much dimin:s>hcd 
by water, it was at one time common to correct this 
defect by previously mixing wheaten flour with 
the water with which the milk was adulterated. 
Bat this deception was too obvious to the senses > 
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. for, any person, even of indifferent delicacy of pa- 
late, could detect the altered taste of the milk ; and 
besides, after two hours' standing, the flour preci- 
pitated to the bottom of the vessel, and the translu- 
cent blueness of the liquid was again restored. 
This is a danjB;erou8 fraud, particularly when the 
milk is eaten m its crude state by young children, 
or persons in feeble health, as their stomachs are 
not sufficiently strong to digest raw flour with faci- 
lity, fn order to nrevent this inconvenience, the 
dealers boiled the flour in the water before mixing 
it with the milk ; and, in this manner, an opaque 
mixture was obtained, which retained its opacity on 
standing. As, even with this addition, the falsified 
liquid had a flat taste, sugar, or sugar candy, was 
dissolved in it, by which means the peculiar sweet- 
ness of the milk was nearly restored. 

This adulteration, however, had become so easy 
of detection, by means of iodme, which renders a 
mixture of boiled flour and water blue, by its action 
on the fecula in the flour, that M. Barruel had a 
belief that this species of fraud was generally aban- 
doned . Driven from this device, the dealers resorted 
to several other very ingenious modes, which, it 
would seem, could not have been discovered with- 
out the aid of some scientific person. Among 
these, were the employment of an emulsion of 
almonds, corrected with a little sugar, or sugar 
candy ; and, in some instances, it is stated that a 
factitious milk was fabricated from gum, the brains 
of young animals, and other materials, without the 
use of a particle of genuine milk ; and, that the 
deception was so complete, that it was difficult for 
the ohemists themselves, who were appointed to in- 
vestigate the subject, to detect the fraud. 

The simplest indication of the presence of flour, 
arrow root, rice, or starch, in milk, is that of small 
diaphanous clots, which may be seen on the sides 
of the Teasel eoBtaining it, if it be traasDarent. 
Milk, eontaimisff starch, generally, but not always, 
burns more rea£ly on the bottom of tlie vessel in 
which it ia boiled, than pure milk. 

Chalk, and the ailk of almonds, are also some- 
times employed for the purpose of restonig the 
opacity of the milk; but me tatter is seldoM used, 
on accoant of its expense. The presence of chalk 
may easily be detected, from its settling to the bot- 
tom of the vessel in which tlw nulk ia contained, in 
aboQt two hoars after mixing, when th6 bluish color 
of the skimmed milk returns. In fact, any person, 
even of indi/ferent delieacF of palate, can distinguish 
the aHend taste of the milk. A solution of tumeric 
is also flometimes added, for the purpose of impart- 
inf^ a richnees of color, serviae to prevent the dilution 
with water aid abetractioB of cream htmf apparent. 
There ia another species of fraud, which is prac- 
tised among as to an alarming extent, and loudly 
csiUa on our public authorities fo^ reform ; that is, 
the unaatmrm method qffrodtuif^ milk for the sup- 
ply ^ iarge -cities^ btf feeding CAe cow on the rrfuse 
of the dietHler^ asMcon^ning them infoed, iU-ven- 
(Hated etabUe. We are happy to learn, however, 
that this aubject has reoenthr been very thoroughly 
investi^ted by the New- York Academy of Medi- 
cine, aad that their ample aad elaborate report will 
ehortly appear, which will doabtleaa ment the at- 
tention of the public, in ite phymcal, as well as in 
jlsmoraft bearinfs. 



Butter, — Sad evidences of human depravity are 
also manifested in the falsification of butter, as well 
as of mUk. This is often done by mixing it with 
bad flour, oat meal, pea flour, large quantities of salt 
and water, hogs' lard, old, or inferior qualities of 
butter, and one instance came under our notice 
where it was adulterated with a soft kind of cheese. 
Tn the winter and spring months, it is well known 
that the natural color of butter is whitish, and often 
has the appearance of talJow ; and, in order to 
please their customers, some butter makers color it 
with annotto, tumeric, the juice of carrots, or the 
flowers of saflron^ and marigold, by mixing them 
with the cream before chumine. Although all of 
these substances are perfectly harmless, unless thev 
are adulterated, the practice should be discouraged, 
as tending to conceal the defects, and destroy one of 
the simplest teste of good butter. 

Cheeu. — The principle substances employed in 
adulterating cheese, are flour, starch, and common 

J)otetoes, boiled and mashed. There is nothing in the 
atter adulteration that is hurtful to the animu econ- 
omy, being merely a simple fraud, and, moreover, 
is easily detected. Indedi, in some parts of Sax- 
ony, potetoes of the best quality are dressed in 
steam, peeled, and reduced to a pulp. Five pounds 
of this are mixed with about 10 pounds of sweet curd, 
kneaded together, with the addition of some salt ] 
after lying for a few days, the mixture is again 
kneaded, pressed into little baskets, where the su- 
perfluous moisture drains off, and the cheese is then 
formed into balls, and dried in the shade. These 
cheeses are said to keep well, when dry, and 
their teste and quality improve with age, with the 
advantage that they renerate no vermin. 

Cheese is often falsified by coloring, more or 
less, for the purpose of steining the rind, or impart- 
ing a richness to the appearance within. The co- 
loring substances usually employed, are* annotto, 
tumeric, saffiron, maricofd, &c., all of which are 
perfectly harmless in tnemselves, but cheese is not 
unfrequently colored with stains and pigments, 
which are highly injurious, and ever poisonous ; 
indeed, so mudi so, tnat persons have nearly lost 
their lives from eating those that have been colored 
with annotto, adulterated with red lead. 

A striking instence of the unconscious injury that 
is liable to be done, in consequence of adulterated arti- 
cles of food, is strongly exemplified by the following 
fact, which occurred m England a few years ago. I n 
a case of poisoning from eating cheese, that had been 
colored with annotto, it was proved that one drug- 
gist sold a quantity of vejmillion to another, which 
had been adulterated with red lead, as is frequently 
practised, on the supposition that the vermillion would 
only be used as a pigment in house paintinj^, with- 
out the least suspicion of the use to which it would 
be applied. The purchaser, who adulterated the 
annotto, which wasemployed in staining the cheese, 
presuming that the vermillion was genuine, had no 
hesitation in heightening the color oi his inferior, or 
spurious annotto, with so harmless a drug. Thus, 
through the drciiitous and diversified operations of 
oonuaeree, a portion of deadly poieoa found admis^ 
sion iato one of the necessanes of life, in a way, 
too, in which no criminality coald be attached to 
the parties throagh whose Imnds it had snoeessively 
pwsed* 
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AMERICAN HORSES IN FRANCE. 
Besides my hunters, I always have a pair, at 
least (last summer I had a four-in-hatid team), 
of American nags, and I have invariably found them 
the pleasantest, fastest, and best-bottomed road 
horses in the world. I have just received a very 
neat pair from New York, via Havre, very judi- 
ciously selected for me by my brother, making the 
third pair he has sent me. I have even been well [ 
carried to hounds by some of these transatlantic 
quadrupeds. My present pair, however, do not 

rssess the points requisite lor such a service, and 
shall, therefore, keep them to their legitimate 
business for which they are admirably adapted, 
being very handsome, docile, and smart. They are, 
like all my other American horses, wonderfully 
admired. To real connoisseurs, it is becoming a 
substantial recommendation to be able to guarantee 
horses as American. I lately sold a pair, aged, and 
one of them fired in both fore legs, from an injury 
out hunting, for $700, principally on account of the 
pleasant manner in ^hich they drove up to the bit. 
The attention of the French government has been 
directed to our breed of horses, and I have no doubt 
many would have been purchased for their haras, 
had not the revolution broken out. A long letter 
might be written on the subject of our breeding in 
America, which, as a science, is shamefully neglected, 

Wc make the above extract from a letter recently 

Published in the New- York Spirit of the Times, 
'he writer's views on the superiority of American 
roadsters coincide with our own, and are such as 
we have often endeavored to impress on the atten- 
tion of our farmers ; for, as a ^' science," as the 
writer justly remarks, the breeding of horses is 
'' shamefully neglected-' throughout the country. 

When on our own farm, in conjunction with our 
brothers, we endeavored to do something practically 
in this line. Eleven years ago, we accordingly 
purchased two superior trotting stsdlions, of the pro- 
per size and form to ^et roadsters, and for the pur- 
pose of ensuring their use, let them at a low price 
to the fanners of our neighborhood. The result 
is, that a superior breed of roadsters has become 
quite common in that section of the country. We 
nave one here now, which we daily use, bred by 
L. F. AUen, of Black Rock, that will, any time, go 
his eight and ten miles an hour, with ease, alon^ a 
tolerably level road, and if poshed a little, will in- 
crease hjs speed to eleven or twelve miles. This, to be 
sure, is nothing for a very fast horse ; we merely 
speak of the pace as not uncommon for the breed. 
With this speed, they unite great substance and en- 
durance, and are sufficiently handsome for the car- 
riage or saddle. They also prove the best of farm 
horses. 

Interpreter Wanted. — The science and prac- 
tice of agriculture are said to be almost unknown 
to each other — that they speak in different lan- 
guages, and want an interpreter. 

LiHS Esskntul to the Fertility op the 
Soil. — AU naturally fertile soils are found, upon 
chemical analysis, to contain a notable proportion 
of lime } while, in many of those which are natu- 
rally unproductive, the proportion of lune is com- 
paratively small. 



SHOW AND FAIR OF THE NEW- YORK STATE 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

We trust our readers will bear in mind that this 
event is to take place at Buf&lo, on the 5th, 6th, 
and 7th, of the present month ; and we hope all 
who feel an interest in the cause of agriculture, that 
can conveniently attend, will do so. and give their 
countenance, as well as their aid, to the promotion 
of the objects of this great and glorious society. 

The citizens of Bufialo, with a commendable 
liberality, worthy of aU praise, have, on their own 
account, raised and expended $3,500 to fit up the 
show grounds, and for other preparations. This is 
about a thousand dollars more than an^ other place 
has yet raised for the same object 3 wbach, together 
with the experience derived from any little defi- 
ciencies at previous meetings, enables the Superin- 
tending Committee to do more for the benefit of 
exhibitors and visitors, than they have hitherto 
been able to accomplish. 

The facilities for getting to and from Bufialo are 
greater than those afforded by any other town in the 
state 'j and the accommodations offered by the nu- 
merous hotel keepers there, are highly satisfactory, 
and at the usual prices of meals and lodging. Sev- 
eral distinguished gentleman are to be present to 
deliver addresses and lectures ; and a great show of 
stock, dairy products, farming implements, vegeta- 
bles, flowers, fruits, seeds, &c., &c., will be made. 
We have no doubt, if the weather prove favorable, 
that it will be the best show ever yet got up by the 
society, and the most numerously attended ', and we 
say again, let every one make it a point to be there 
wno can possibly do so, 

THE COW— HER DISEASES AND MANAGE- 
MENT,— No. 6. 

h^lammtUion of the BotoeU — This disease gene- 
rally arises from the animal catchine^ cold, paiticu- 
ularly from being over-driven just before calving ; 
it is also produced by costiveness, both of which 
causes should be well ascertained before proceeding 
to the treatment. 

The animal is taken with a cold shivering, at first, 
loathing her food, and seems to be full. Sne is then 
seized with violent pains, resembling the " gripes ;" 
the eyes and inside of her mouth are red and in- 
flamed ^ she often lies down, and rises of a sudden : 
a purging soon comes on, and what is passed is of 
a blackish, or cofee color, with a yery offensive 
smell, more so than that of a common '* scouring f^ 
the dung is also mixed with a mucous having an 
appearance of a putrified skin, as idso, does the 
inner layer of the intestines, which seems, in the 
last stage of the disease, to be separated from the 
other. The pulse; in this disease, is always low, 
and the extremities of the animal feel cold. 

When the malady is attended with looseness, 
and arises from cold, the treatment consists first of 
blood-letting, to the extent of a pint and a half to 
two quarts, according to the violence of the symp- 
toms, and the size or condition of the animal ; and 
directly after^ a dose of the following medicine, 
mixed together, and giyen in two quarts of smooth 
grud, in which there has been previously dissolved 
an ounce of common soap : — 

Epsom salts, ik lb. * crude -ofniiin, | diadunj 
I saltpetre (nitre), | oz. 
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This dose will generally be sufficieDt to remove 
the yiolent symptoms of inflammation : and that 
being done, the following medicine wifl then be 
proper to restore the bowels to a healthy state : — 

Prepared kali (sub-carbonate of potash), 11 oz. ; 
saltpetre, j oz. ; camphor, 1 h drachms j anise seed, 
1| oz. ; laudanum, li drachms. 

Mix the whole, and ^ive it in a quart of gruel, 
wherein an ounce of ismglass has been previously 
dissolveii j the dose to be repeated, if the symptoms 
require it, twice or three times a day. 

If the disease is attended by costiveness, then the 
following dose will be more proper : — 

Sulphur, I lb. ', saltpetre, | oz. ; anise seed, and 
coriander^ each, j oz. ; powdered ginger, | oz. 

The whole to be mixed in two quarts of gruel, 
in which two ounces of Castile soap have been 
previously dissolved, to which may also be added, 
a pint of oold-drawn linseed oil. This medicine 
may be repeated in twenty-four hours, with half the 
mmntity, if the obstruction is not removed by the 
first dose. When the violence of the disease is 
thus got the better of, the sulphur may be continued 
in small doses, mixed with 1 k drachms of camphor, 
and I oz. each, of anise seed and cumin. 

During this disease, the cow should be kept on 
diluent food, with plenty of Indian-meal gruel, and 
otJier thin drinks, which should be warm, in order 
to assist the operation of the medicines. 

Dysentery^ or Bloody Flux. — The most formidable 
of the inflammatory diseases, is the '-'■ dysentery,^* 
" bloody ray," or " flux." The most common caune 
of this complaint is cold suddenly applied to the 
body when over-hested ; hence it is apt to follow 
over-driving, and whatever, by suddenly lowering 
the temperature of the animal, checks the circula- 
tion at tne surface, and determinates it to the bowels. 

This malady is distinguished by the excrements 
being mixed or tinged with blood ; there is also dis- 
charged, as in the case of " Inflammation of the 
Bowels," a kind of putrid skin towards the tenni- 
nation of the disease. This complaint is also 
marked by the suddenness of its attack, and the very 
offensive smell the excrements give out. Along 
with these symptoms, there prevails a quick pros- 
tration of strength, and all the other marks in the 
dry state of the skin and coldness of the body, 
which have been noticed in the last preceding 
disease. 

In the cure, the first step to be taken, in order to 
check the symptoms of inflammation, is to blunt 
the acrimony (severity), of the discharge, and to 
promote the perspiration of the skin. To check 
the inflammation, bleeding is the great means, im- 
mediately applied, and proportioned in quantity to 
the strength and condition of the animal ; but it 
will not be proper to repeat* it more than once, from 
the rapid tendency of the complaint to mortification. 
It will, therefore, be more advisable to give a small 
dose of Epsom salts, mixed with a certain portion 
of opium, &c., in order to allay the pain, which is 
usually violent, as in the following prescription : — 

Epsom salts, j lb.; crude opium, Ik drachms; 
nitre, I oz. ; camphor, \k drachms. 

To be given at one dose in two quarts of water 
gruel, and repeated until the symptoms begin to 
abate. In order to allay the irritation of the bowels, 
oils and mucilages should be administered ; and the 



formula which is -best adapted here is cold-drawn 
linseed oil, i pint ; isinglass, | oz. 

The isinglass first to oe boiled in a pint of skim- 
med milk, till it is dissolved ; then add the oil to it ; 
to be given twice a day. By these means, the more 
violent symptoms will disappear. The obstruction 
of the surface is next to be relieved, as a principal 
point towards completing a cure. The medicines 
most successful for this purpose are, 

Nitre, j oz.; camphor, li drachms; opium, 1} 
drachms ; tartar emetic, | drachm. 

To be mixed together, and formed into a ball^ 
given at one dose, and repeated twice a day. 

In this, and in most other complaints of the bow- 
els, attended with inflammation, it is of much im- 
portance that the intestines should have as little to 
do as possible. The quantity of drink shoidd 
not be large, and the diet should consist chiefly of 
gruel and warm mashes, sparingly {^iven. 

Infiammation qf the Liver. — This disease arises 
chiefly from two causes^ the first is, being heated 
from over-driving the animal when very fat, which 
is liable to take place when the weather is exces- 
sively hot. The second cause arises from some 
external injury, as a knock, or bruise, which occa- 
sions the hver to swell and inflame. The conse- 
quence of this disease very often brings on dropsy, 
or decay of the body ; and the more the internal 
part of the liver is affected, the more dangerous the 
complaint. 

Tne disease may generally be known by difliculty 
of breathing, sometimes a swelling is felt about the 
short ribs, and an uncommon fullness about the 
reg:ion of the womb ; the pulse is intermitting, at- 
tended with symptoms of fever ; the urine is of a 
yellowish color, and the animal appears a^ griped. 

The treatment of this malady is to be conducted 
in a similar manner as the other inflammations be- 
fore described ; but as costiveness is here a leading 
symptom, the state of the bowels requires a veiy 
marked attention. Immediately, then, after bleed- 
ing, which should be the first step, let a cooling 
purge be administered, composed of the following 
mixture, to be given, at one dose, in two quarts or 
water e^ruel, with a pint of molasses, and repeated 
until me costiveness abates : — 

Flour of sulphur, 9 oz. ; camphor, li drachms ; 
nitre, H oz. ; anise seed and cumin, | oz., each. 

In two hours after the drink is administered, a 
pint of linseed oil is to be given in a quart of 
strong decoction of camomile nowers, in which ah 
ounce of gum Arabic has been dissolved. 

These leading measures being^ premised, the cure 
is to be finished by the use of diuretics (medicines 
tending to produce a discharge of urine), of which 
the following has been employed with success : — 

Castile soap, I oz.; powdered anise seed, I oz. ; 
powdered valerian, | oz. ; camphor, 1 k drachms . 
nitre, I oz. ; fenugreek, j ' oz. ; sweet spirits of 
nitre (spirit of nitric ether), 6 drachms. 

To be given in two quarts of water gruel. This 
dose is to be repeated once of twice a day, tiQ the 
swelling of the liver, and the other symptoms de- 
part. The food to be given in this case, should be 
the same as that recommended for inflammation of 
the bowels; and the animal may be indulged in 
drinking warm water, or gruel, as often as she la 
inclined to take it. 
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MARKING SHEEP. 

Th£ German Merino wool growers have yarious 
modes of marking their sheep. The signs, or 
marks, are either put on by means of color, burnt 
in, tattooed; cut in, or marks hung round the 
neck. 

Sheep, which are destined for the butcher, are 
marked with paint on the back,, or side. 




Nippers. — Fio. 72. 

The rams are marked upon the horns with hot 
irons, upon which tlie numbers, or signs, are en- 
graved. 

A very common method, is tattooing. It is done 
on the inside of the ear by means of signs, or fig- 
ures, formed of steel points, and forced into the 
skin in the following manner : — First, a kind of 
thick paint is made of vermilion, indigo, or gun- 
powder, and whiskey; when the paint is prepared. 




rfftlM^K 



Fig. 73. 

the sheep to be marked is bound and placed upon 
a table and held by one person, while another puts 
the paint upon the inside of the ear, and presses 
the signs, or numbers, into the skin, without caus- 
ing it to bleed; when the instniment has been 
withdrawn, the paint is rubbed into the marks. In 
about three weeks, the marks become hardened and 
are indelible. 

All sheep of the Count Caroly's flocks are mark- 
ad in this way, corresponding with their register 
and pedigree. The signs and numbers were very 
distinct, even in old sheep, which had been marked 
for several years. 




Fio. 74. 

The instniment used there, is constructed as fol- 
lows :— Upon the lower jaw of a pair of nippera, 
as Men in fig. 72, there are grooves, a, J, c, (^ into 
wbidi the ^ambers, or marks, are inserted ; these 



marks, or numbers, are formed of steel points, as 
seen in fig 73. 

Fir. 74, shows two ears, in one of which is tat- 
tooea 3,465 ; in the other, the number seven, indi- 
cating the year, 1847. 

The same instrument can be used for cutting 
marks in the ears, by placing, instead of numbers 
or signs, a cutting iron in the shape of a lozenge, 
with which a part can be cut out from the 
ear. This method of marking, I practised 
myself very extensively in the fiocks of the 
Count Leinsheim, in Bavaria. 

Fig. 75, represents ears marked in that 
way, making the number 2,294, namely : — 

On the point of the left ear, .... 25 
below, four times one, .... 4 
above, three times five, .... 15 

On the point of the right ear, .... 50 
above, 4 times 500, .... 2,000 
below, 2 times 100, * ... . 200 

2,294 
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Fig. 75. 

Lambs are marked with small pieces of lead, or 
vtrood, upon which the number has been stamped, 
and which are suspended around their necks until 
they have arrived at an age when the operation of 
tattooing, or cutting the ear, is done without injuring 
them.— C. L. Fleischmann, in Patent-Office Report, 

PLANTATION TOOLS. 
Under this head, in the June number of the Ag- 
riculturist, I have some comments to make upon 
Letter No. 4, of R. L. A., and the letter of &. 
Phihps. R. L. A. says, " that much time is loet 
by the neglect to provide good implements upon 
nearly all southern plantations." This is very 
true. But Dr. P.»s statement shows that good 
tools only need to be seen and known, and they 
will readily be purchased and used. Let me ask, 
how, until within a very few years, could a south- 
ern planter obtain a supply of good agricultural 
implements ? Why, first, he writes to Ms commis- 
sion merchant at New Orleans, 300 or 400 miles' 
distant, who returns an answer that none of the 
articles wanted are for sale in that city, but he will 
write to his friend in New York, to forward the 
things needed. That friend, in New York, hw- 
pens to be a cotton merchant who scarcely knows 
a plow from a harrow, and so he sends a boy into 
the street to " pick up" (that is the term), the aa- 
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sortment of plantation tools required. He sacceeds 
in finding a£ovLi half as many things as ordered, 
with corresponding names, and as for quality, he 
knows no more about that, than he would how to 
use them upon the plantation where they are bound. 
In about twelve months after being first ordered, 
they reach their final destination, half of them bro- 
ken, and lialf of the remainder as fine specimens of 
the ingenuity of the Yankee nation in manufactur- 
ing articles ^^ suited to a southern market," as erer 
were contrived to disappoint the purchaser and 
make him swear that he would never buy another 
'* Yankee-cheating notion/' 

Dr. Philips has made a valuable discovery, and 
it seems b}r his letter, at p. 181, of your journal, 
that his neighbors are also beginning to make the 
same, by the dozen. I cannot better close this ar- 
ticle than by the following words of the doctor's : — 
** There has been too much slop work made up to 
send out south, on the score that anything will do 
for these folks ; they donH know any better, any- 
how.'' Well, if they do not, I hope they will soon 
learn better. Solon Robinson. 

Crown Points la.^ July lOtA, 1848. 

AGRICULTURE OF THE CHINESE. No. 9. 

Views Entertained on the Identity and Differ^ 
ence in Tea Plants. — There are few subjects con* 
nected with the vegetable kingdom which have at- 
tracted such a large share of public notice as the 
tea plant of China. Its cultivation on the Chinese 
hills, the particular species, or variety, which pro- 
duces the olack and green teas of commerce, and 
the method of preparing the leaves, have always 
been objects of peculiar mterest. The jealousy of 
the Chinese government, in former times, prevented 
foreigners from visitinff any of the districts where 
tea is cultivated, and the information derived from 
the Chinese merchants, even scanty as it was, could 
not be ^epended upon. And hence it is, that au- 
thors contradict each other, some asserting that the 
black and green teas are produced by the same va- 
riety, and that the difference in color is the result of 
a different mode of preparation, while others say 
that the black teas are produced from the plant 
called by botanists Tkea So^, and the green from 
T%ea viridis^ both of which have been known for 
many years in the gardens of Europe and America. 

During my travels in China, since the last war, I 
have had frequent opportunities of inspecting some 
extensive tea districts in the black and green-tea 
countries of Canton, Fokein, and Chekiang, and 
the result of these observations is now laid before 
the reader. It will prove that even those who have 
had the best means of judging have been deceived, 
and that the greater part of the black and green 
teas, which are brou^t yearly from China to Eu- 
rope and America, are obtained from the same spe> 
cies, or variety, namely, from the Thea viridis. 

In various parts of ihe Canton province, where 
I had an opportunity of seeing tea cultivated, the 
species proved to be the Thea bohea, or what is 
commonly called the bku^k-tea plant. In the gieen- 
tea districts of the north (I allude more particularly 
to the province of Chekiang), I never met with a 
single plant of this species, which is so common in 
the fields and gardens near Canton. All the plants 
in the green-tea country, near Ning-po, on tne is- 



lands of the Chusan archipelago, and in every part 
of the province which I had an opportunity of yi»* 
iting, proved, without exception, to be the Thea 
viridis. Two hundred miles further to the north- 
west, in the province of Kiang-nan, and only a 
short distance from the tea hills in that quarter, I 
also found in gardens this same species of tea. 

Thus far my actual observation exactly verified 
the opinions I had formed on the subject before I 
left England, viz., that the black teas were pre- 
pared £om the Thea bohea, and the green m>m 
Thea viridis. When I left the north, on my way 
to the city of Foo-chow-foo, on the river Min, in 
the province of Fokien, I had no doubt that I 
should find the tea hills there covered with the 
other species, Thea bohea, from which we gene- 
rally suppose the black teas are made ; and this 
was the more likely to be the case as this species 
actually derives its specific name from the Bohee 
hills in this province. Great was my surprise to 
find all the plants on the tea hills near Foo-chow 
exactly the same as 4hose in the green-tea districts 
of the north. Here were then green-tea planta- 
tions on the black-tea hills, and not a single plant 
of the Thea bohea to be seen. Moreoyer, at the 
time of my visit, the natives were busily employed 
in the manufacture o^ bl^tck teas. Although the 
specific dififerences of the tea plants were well 
known to me, I was so much surprised, and I may 
add amused, at this discovery, that I procured a set 
of specimens for the herbarium, and also duf up a 
living plant, which I took northward to Chekiang. 
On comparing it with those which grow on the 
green-tree hills, no difiTerence whatever was ob- 
served. 

It appears, therefore, that the black and green 
teas ox the northern districts of China (those dis- 
tricts in which the greater part of the teas for the 
foreign markets are made), are both produced from 
the same variety, and that this variety is the Thea 
viridis, or, what is commonly called the green-tea 
plant. On the other hand, &ose black and green 
teas which are manufactured in considerable quan- 
tities, in the vicinity of Canton, are obtained from 
the Thea bohea, or black tea. And, really, when 
we give the subject our unprejudiced consideration, 
there seems nothing surprising in this state of 
thinij^. Moreover, we must bear in mind that my 
previous opinions were formed upon statements 
made by the Chinese, at Canton, who will say any- 
thing which suits their purpose, and rarely give 
themselves any trouble . to asoertain whether the 
information they communicate be true or false. 

Sou, Aspect, and Cti/fur*.— The soil of the tea 
districts is, of course, much richer in the northern 
provinces than it is in Quantune. Tea shrubs will 
not succeed well unless they have a rich sandy 
loam to grow in. The continual gathering of their 
leayes is Tery detrimental to their health, and, in 
fact, ultimately kills them. Hence a principal oIk 
ject with the grower is, to keep his bushes in aa 
robust health as possible ; and this cannot be done' 
if the soil be poor. 

The tea plantations in the ^north of China are 
always situated on the lower uid most fertile sidee 
of the hilla and never on the low lands. The 
shrubs are planted in rov^'s about four feet apait» 
and about the same distance between each row, 
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ttld look, at a distance, like little shrabberiee of 
•rergreens. 

The farms are small, each consisting of from one 
to four or five acres ; indeed, every farmer has his 
own little tea garden, the prodaceof which supplies 
tfie wants of his family, and the surplus brings him 
in a few dollars, which are spent on the other ne- 
cessaries of life. The same system is practised in 
everything relating to Chinese agriculture. The 
eotton, silk, and nee farms are generally all small, 
and managed upon the same plan. There are few 
sights more pleasing than a Chinese family in the 
interior engaged in gathering the tea leaves, or, 
indeed, in any of their other agricultural pursuits. 
There is the old man, it may be the grandfather, or 
even the great grandfather, patriarch like, directing 
kis descendants, many of whom are in their youth 
and prime, while others are in their childhood, in 
the labors of the field. He stands in the midst of 
Ifaem, bowed down with age. But, to the honor of 
the Chinese, as a nation, he is always looked up to 
by all with pride and affection, and his old age and 
Rey hairs are honored, revered, and beloved. 
When, after the labors of the day are over, they 
letvm to their humble and happy homes, their fare 
consists chiefly of rice, fish, and vegetables, which 
they enjov with great zest, and are nappy and con- 
tented. I really believe that there is no country in 
the world where the agricultural population are 
better off than they are in the north of China, La- 
bor with them is pleasure, for its fruits are eaten 
by themselves, and the rod of the oppressor is un- 
felt and unknown. 

In the green-tea districts of Chekiang, near Ning- 
po, the first crop of leaves is ^eneraJIy^ gathered 
•bout the middle of April. This consists of the 
Toung leaf buds just as thev begin to unfold, and 
forms a fine and delicate kind of young hyson, 
which is held in high estimation by the natives, and 
18 generall3r sent about in small quantities as pre- 
tents to their friends. It is a scarce and expensive 
•rticle, and the picking of the leaves, in such a 
young state, does considerable injury to the tea 
vlantatione. The summer r^ns, however, which 
fall copiously about this season, moisten the earth 
and air, and if the plants are young and vigorous, 
Ibey soon push out fresh leaves. 

in a fortnight, or three weeks, from the time of 
the first picking, or about the beginning of May, 
the shrubs are again covered with fresh leaves, and 
Bie ready for the second, gathering, which is, in 
hcU the most important of the season. The third 
and last gatheriufl^, which takes place as soon as 
•ew leaves are tormed, produces a very inferior 
kind of tea, which, I believe, is raiely'^sent out of 
the district. 
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A MINK TRAP. 
^ Fabmebs, at certain seasons of the year, are con- 
BMlerably troubled with minks, and owing to their 
wary nature thev are seldom cauffht. A steel trap 
BMut be skillfully set and baited in order to decoy 
tfiem into it. I have known of a plan, however, 
wliioh succeeded well, which is this :— Put a har- 
fd in some place where they are known to fre- 
■aent ; fill it one third full of water ; put therein a 
few aoft-dtiad i&ah, or muskrat flesh, and if they 



scent the bait, they will soon find ihe barrel, wliich 
they will instantly climb and plunge uncautionsly 
into, where they will soon drown themselves in 
attempting to retrieve their fallen fortune. 

I would recommend the boys to try it, as the 
skins of the animals will repay them for their trouble, 
if caught in the fall, winter, or early part of spring. 

J* R. «?. 

Stodtholm, N. /., July nth, 1848. 

REVIEW OF THE MAY NUMBER OF THE 
AGRICULTURIST. 

Time of Planting Indian Corn.— It ia somewhat 
unfortunate that this long, inappropriate name for 
this one variety of corn has become so fixed that 
the short and proper name of maize is almost un- 
known. Though, in fact, in most parts of the Uni- 
ted States, the urefix of Indian, is rarely used, and 
the term, com, iias no meaning, except for this one 
kind. In re^sinl to the time of planting maize, I 
wish the editor of the Agriculturist would con- 
struct a table, which would show the most approv- 
ed time for planting, period of maturity, best kind, 
average yield, and price, in several parallels of lat- 
itude in the great maize region oi this country. 
[We will endeavor to do so.] I fully agree with 
the editor, that very early planting is not the most 
judicious. 

Cultivation of Tomafos. — I am fully satisfied in 
niy own mind, that few, if any, of the other varie- 
ties of this fruit, are at all equal in richness to the 
large " common red," with deep furrows and high 
protuberances. The largest fruits, and those which 
show a glistening, mealy inside, when broken apart, 
are the only ones from which seed should be saved, 
to suit my taste. 

Apj^e Orchards — Preventing Worms Ascending, — 
Has any one ever tested the Galvanic battery re- 
commended some years ago, to prevent worms as- 
cending the trunks of trees ? If I remember rightly, 
it was simply two bands of zinc and copper, [it 
has been tried, and without the least apparent 
benefit.] 

Improved Pumps. — No part of domestic ma- 
chinery has been more improved within a few vears 
than pumps. The old clumsy, rotting, nithy, 
wooden pump will soon be superceded, I hope, by 
the almost eternal, enduring, iron fabric. In soma 
wells, wooden pumps cannot be used, owing to the 
bilge-water taste and smell, which the wood gives 
to the water. In iron pumps, the water is always 
sweet and wholesome. 

Iron Safes, — ^The article described recommends 
itself. But there is another safe which I wish to 
recommend you to set some of **diem cats 
Yankees," to make ana place in vour fpreaX muaeom 
of useful thin^p for farmers ; and that is, a setdstft. 
A neat, sheet-iron case of drawers, that would be a 
safe protection against lats and mice, and all kinds 
of creening things, in which to keep garden seeds, 
would be a most desirable, and I nave no doubt; 
saleable article. 

The Cast-iron Plow, — I am glad to see a deters 
mtnation, not only by the editor of this paper, bat 
sundry others, to vindicate the claims of some ol 
the early inventors of this great blessing to hst^ 
mers, against the arrogant pretentions of tSosenow 
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claiming the iniqaitous law of Congress to tax the 
farmer 50 cents for every cast-iron plow he uses, 
under pretence of doing justice to the heirs of 
Jethro Wood. 

Cultivation of Onions. — ^These are most useful 
and well- written articles. But can you tell me 
what is the advantage of roping onions ? It seems 
to me to be a deal of labor, without any corres- 
ponding advantage. [When roped, onions are 
■eften more convenient for handling ] and besides, 
in hot climates, they can readily be suspended in 
the air, and consequently will keep longer than 
when left in bulk.] It is surprising that the rais- 
ing of onions upon the prairie lands of the west, 
has never been brought into competition with the 
more valuable lands of the east. I have been told, 
and have in fact seen, that the prairie sod, the first 
season after breaking up, will produce the finest 
erop ai onions that the most greedy Weathenrfield 
cultivator could desire, without an iota of after-cul- 
ture. 

Cutting Potatoes. — I wish to know if yon pub- 
lish this article from your own knowledge, ^* that 
the eyes from the end opposite the root end will 
produce sets a fortnight earlier than those from the 
root end ?" If you do, I am bound to believe it — 
but I donH now. [We never have tried it our- 
selves, but there is good authority for it.] 

7%^ Cow — Her Uiseases and Management. — The 
first two sentences of this article are worthy to be 
framed and hung up in every farmer's, house, until 
it comes to the dosing witn physic. If the first 
part of the directions are followed, you ^^ may throw 
physic to the dogs^' instead of the cows. Some 
persons are eternally dosing their cattle and horses, 
which is just about upon a par with those who are 
continually dosing themselves with " mint juleps-' 
"sherry cobblers," and gin cocktails,*' and such 
like medicaments; and just as profitable to man 
as beast. '* Air and exercise are absolutely neces- 
sary to the cow in order to keep her in a healthy 
state,'* to which, add plenty of good wholesome 
food (not distiller's slops,), with plenty of pure 
water, and my word for it, your recipes for physic 
doses will rarely, if ever, be needed. [All very 
good, Mr. Reviewer, yet, long experience has 
proved that medicine t^ often indispensable.] 

Improved Agricultur\/l Implements. — I do not 
wonder that the editor o^ the Christian Examiner, 
was inspired to write thii article after visiting the 
warerooms of A. B. A - & Co. ; for certainly, to 
every person who posr^sses the least taste for ag- 
ricultural pursuits, the vast collection of imple- 
ments, there to be seen, forms a museum, which is 
more interesting, at least it is so to me, every time 
I am in the city, than any other place of amuse- 
ment. And then, it is so cheap, too. Although 1 
call so often, I am as ineo^. there as to my readers 
here : but I am treated with such real politeness, 
whether I wish to purchase or not, that I cnioy 
myself much better than I ever did in any other 
museum of curiosities. I do, therefore, invite all, 
whenever they visit New York, to call at Allen's 
Museum t 191 Water street, and freely view the cu- 
riosities. I am sure they will thank me for the 
suggestion. And if they do not meet with a most 
kind and polite reception, I will never e uess again. 

How shall the Soil be Improved ? — This is one of 



the most important questions that can be asked, 
unless it is more important to inquire how to pr^ 
serve the fertility of a virgin soil. The *^ Theory 
of Agriculture" which teaches that, if the farmer 
will restore all the earthy and organic matter of each 
harvest to the field whence it was taken, he may 
grow any crop year after year, without injury to 
the soil, in ray opinion, is true. But how are cul of 
these to be restored, unless all be consumed upon 
the farm — nothing must be sold. If it is, the lost 
must be made up by importation. Making or buying 
manure and converting it into farm products, is as 
simple an operation as it is for me to buy cotton 
and convert it into calico. The only question i^ 
Will it pay ? The fann is the mill, the manure the 
material, the grass the product (or comparatively 
the cotton yarn) ; and if the manufacture is con* 
tinued further, then the cow is the loom and the 
butter the cloth. Both of these factories must have 
the raw material. How can the fertility of the 
soil be improved, or kept good, unless this raw 
material be furnished ? It would be just as re»> 
sonable for me to think that those fifty bales of 
cotton which I bought last week, would keep my 
cotton mill running for ever, as it is for the nrmer 
to think that he can continue his manufacture of 
butter and cheese, grain and meat, for exportatioOt 
without furnishing an equivalent of raw material* 
Do, farmers, I pray you, look upon the matter in 
this light. 

Swine — No. 3. — Introduction of Swine into 
America. — I wish the whole breed, stock, and seed 
had perished on the voyage. For I d.i most sin- 
cerely believe that it has been a most unprofitable 
speculation for the people of this country. For, of 
all kinds of human food, used so abundantly 
iu this country, I do fully believe that hog's 
flesh is the greatest promoter of the diseases that 
poor dispeptic mortals are heirs to. And then, 
what amount of dollars. and cents can ever balance 
the sins rightly chargeable to thee, Oh, thou 
mighty murderer of *he peace of all neighborhoods % 
But so far as the history of a bog is concerned, the 
article here under review is a most interesting one ; 
for, in it, the reader may find a digest of the his- 
tory of all the original American hogs — those with 
bristles, I mean. 

Facts in Farming — No. 2. — ^I wish to ini^uire of 
the writer of this article, what, in his opinion, pre- 
vented the rot from attaioking the potatoes planted 
near the corn ? And independent of the preven- 
tive of disease, if that is so, is it not a good way to 
plant corn and potatoes in alternate rows ? 

Yankee Farming — No. 4. — In regard to the sub- 
ject of raising *• taters," no pen oould more graph- 
ically describe the ^ood old Yankee process, than 
has that most inimitable and laughter-proving one 
of Sergeant Teltrue, in this number. And as a 
commendation of these articles of the Sergeant's, I 
desire to mention, that my wife (who by the way 
is somewhat of an Aunt Ni^bby), says that if the 
Sergeant will come to see us this fall, she will treat 
him to such a dish of roast potatoes as his great 
worth entitles him to. 

The Guinea Fowl. — As to this article, it is a 
very good and readable one, and for aught I know, 
this kind of fowl may be a very eatable one ; but 
as for the music of a lot of Guinea hens, perpetu- 
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ally crying, "come back," "come back," Oh! 
Lord deliver me. The little taste I hate for the 
noise, always gave me a diataste for the meat ; and 
I think that if the writer of this article had lived 
as many yeats aa I have, upon a cotton plantation, 
among hundreds of these noisy fowls, his commen- 
dation of their good qnaliliee would hare been lese 

Grmind Ivy, or Alt Hoof.— Is this pest of Vir- 
cinia planters, like, or similar to the ooco grass of 
Louisiana? If it is, it is one of the moat impor- 
tant subjects for the interest of soathem planters 
that can be dJscnsned, as to bow it shall De pre- 
vented from spreading, or got rid of. 

On Ihe Cvilare of Silk.^l cannot tell you how 
much I was interested in the perQsal of this article 
from the prolific pen of yolir very interesting En- 
lawah coriespoaaent. I could not help thinking 
how many otlier " burnt fingers" there were, be- 
sides those of E. S,, and how many other than 
cocoonry fires wherewith to burn our fingers. I 
believe that some nf your readers are of opinion 
that in some of the comments made upon various 
articles published in the Agriculturist, that a cer- 
tain gentleman, \ri\h name unknown, occasionally 
bums his fingers. This is not doubted. For who 
ever knew any mortal to meddle so much with 



badly, f shall continue to be your REViEvrta- 

DUHATION AND FERTILIZING EFFECTS OF 
ANIMAL MANURES. 

All portions of animal manures ate good, bat 
different in the rapidity of theirfertiIizingeffectH,as 
well as in their duration. The principle of ttiis 
difference is described by Professor Johnston 
follows : — 

Horn, hair, and wool depend for their efficacy 
precisely on the same principles aa the blood and 
llesh of animals. They diSer chie6y in this, that 
they are dry, while the blood and flesh coataiii 80 
to 90 per cent, of their weight of water. Hence, 
a ton of horn shavingn, of hair, or of dry woolen 
rags, ought to enrich the soil as much as ten tons 
of^blond. Id China, the hair, which, in every ten 
days is shaven from the heads of the entire popula- 
tion, is collected and sold fot mailure throughout 
the empire. The effect of soft animal matters is 
more immediate and apparent, while that of hard and 
dry substances is less visible, hut continues for a 
much longer period of time. Woolen raga, when 
made into a comjioat, and fermented, form an excel- 
lent manure for hops, turnips, and most other kinds 
of crops. 

CiaaoTS AS Bxe Feed.— Some years ago, M. 
Scheidlin, gSTdenet to the king of Wurtemberg, 
observed that bees were fond of sucking the sac- 
charine particles of Ihe boiled raspings of carrots, 
aad accordingly placed some, boiled to a jelly, near 
their hives. 



A Hint to Bee KBEpaas.— The Greeks and 
Romans eradicated all poisonous and hitter -tasting 
herbs from the vicinity of their apiaries, lest they 
should impart a bad quality to the boney. 



THE PEA FOWL. 
IIm jmaotk vlaw, niy ainUuIr Mr. 
WhiD sloiid* ronw*. or wh» lanu ihs mn ; 
lb (snu BOW brifbttaed Inp ■ BUM-iUc mT I 
Kg pnmdlT nm Ui Aaihen to Ibe dsy. 

Aid iliMlM Id Um taBIjr of Ui plwuai. 

Parapimt tf Ut Beak *f Jtk 

Tbk common pea fowl {Paw> cratatia), bas 
irobably bMD tamed and domesticated ever sinoe 
here have existed homao eyes to aibnire it. It ia 
said to have been brought from the barbarians into 
Greece ; and being for a long time rare, it was then 
exhibited for money to Ihe admirers of beauty In a 
similar manner as menagerie birds are with ns, at 
the present day. At Athens, both men and women 
were admitted to examine it every new moon, and 
profit was made by the show. 

As might be expected of a bird that has been 
reared in captivity for several thousand years, the 
pea fowl may be rendered very tame, and capable 
of considerable attachment to man. By regular 
feeding, it m^ easily b« made to take its place, aa 
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a liveried attendant at the front door, in order to 
show himself, and await with ^teat punctuality, 
for his meals. Indeed, so charming is the perfect 
combination of grace and splendor, displayed by 
these most lovely creatures, so excellent is their 
nesh, so hardy are the^ in their adult slate, that, 
were it not for certain inconveniences attendant up- 
on keeping Ihem, and also perhaps, for the indiffer- 
ence with which everything not rare is apt to be 
regarded by us, they would be sought after as 
never-tiring objects wherewith to gratify the 
sense of sight. Who does not remember the thrill 
of delight with which, in childhood, he first gazed 
upon tneir brilliant gorgeousnesa T Peacocks and 
gold fill oni youthful imaginations as fit elemenU 
of the magnificence of Solomon | and no fable more 
filly chose its decoiationa than tnal which attached 
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these feathered ferns, in association with the many- 
colored Iris, to the train of imperial Juno. Even 
the peahen, though sober in her coloring, is most 
harmonioasly shaded, and every morement is co- 
incident with the line of beauty. 

There are two varieties of tne common pea fowl, 
namely, the pied and the white. The first has ir- 
regular patches of white about it, like the pied 
Guinea fowl, the remainder of the plumage resem- 
bline^ the original sort. The white have the ocel- 
lated spots on the tail faintly visible. These last 
are tender, and are much prized by those who pre- 
fer variety to real beauty. They are occasionally 
produced by birds of the common kind, in cases 
where no intercourse with other white birds can 
have taken place. 

The natural disposition of the peacock is selfish 
and gluttonous, and it is only by pampering this 
weakness that he can be persuaded into obedience 
and attachment. He is vain, and at the same time 
angallant. He is far from manifesting the polite- 
ness and attention which the common cock shows 
towards his mates. The peacock will ereediiy 
snatch from the mouth of bis hens those titmts and 
delicate morsels which the cock would eith,er share 
with his favorites, or yield to them entirely. The 
peahen, in return, cares less for her lord and master, 
and is more independent of him, when once her 
amorous inclinations have been indulged. She then 
regards the display of his tail, his puffings and strut- 
tings, and all the rattling of his quills, with the 
coolest indifference. Nor does he seem to care 
much about her admiration, or to make all this ex- 
hibition of his attractions to secure her notice, but 
is content, if he can get some astonished hen, or 
silly, bewildered duck, up a corner, to wonder what 
all this fuss is about. I^ke other vain coxcombs, 
he expects the lady to make the first advances. 
Although occasionally cruel, the peacock is sliy of 
figbtifig, particularly when in full ]>lumage ; nor do 
these birds so frequently engage with each other as 
with those of a different species, such as drakes, 
cocka, &c. One, out of feather, was seen to keep up a 
three hours^ struggle with a musk drake ; had it 
been in full plumage, it would not have shown fight 
at all. 

In general, the peahen makes her nest on the 
hare ground, amongst nettles, or rank weeds : some- 
timea she chooses the shelter of a young nr tree. 
The egg very much resembles that of the ostrich in 
miniature, being smooth but indented all over with 
little dimples, as if pricked with a large pin. It 
is somewhat bieger than a turkey's egg, oulging 
considerably at the larger end, of a dull yellowish 
white, and occasionally, but not always, spotted, or 
rather freckled, with a few small reddish-brown 
marks. The newly-hatched chicksare streaked on the 
head and neck, with alternate stripes of dingy yel- 
low and pale brown j the legs are of a dusky-yel- 
lowish tinge. 

The probable term of life of the pea fowl is 18 
or 20 years ; and the young poults may be eaten at 
nine months old. The female does not lay till her 
third summer; but she then seems to have an in- 
stinctive fear of her mate, manifested by the secrecy 
with which she selects the place for her nest; nor, 
if the eggs are disturbed, will she go there again. 
She lays ijrom four or five to seven. If these are 



taken, she will frequently lay a second time, in the 
course of the summer, and the plan is to be recom- 
mended to those who are anxious to increase their 
stock. She sits from 27 to 29 days. A common 
hen will hatch and rear the young ; but the same 
objection lies against her performing that office, ex- 
cept in very fine long summers, for the pea fowl, as 
for turkeys ; namely, that the poults require to be 
brooded longer than the hen is able conveniently to 
do. A turkey will prove a much better foster 
mother in every respect. The peahen should of 
course be permitted to take cluurge of one set of 
eggs. Even without such assistance she will be 
tolerably successful. 

The chicks are engaging little things, most ele- 
gant in appearance, very tame, and confident. They 
may be made to sit upon the hand to peck flies from 
the window. The same wise provision of nature, 
already noticed in the Guinea fowl, at page 156, of 
the present volume, is evinced by them in a still 
greater degree. Their native jungle, in India, tall, 
dense, sometimes impervious, swarming with rep- 
tiles, quadrupeds, and even insect enemies, would he 
a most dangerous habitation for a little tender thing, 
that can but run and merely sauat. Accordingly 
they escape from the egg with tneir quill feathers 
very highly developed. In three days, they will fly 
up and perch upon anything a yard in height ; in a 
fortnight, they will roost on trees, or the tops of 
sheds ; and in a month or six weeks, you would 
see them on the ridge of the barn, if there were any 
intermediate low stables, or other building, that 
would help them to mount from one to the other. 

Old birds, received from a distance, are difficult 
to settle in a new home. Housing they do not 
like, and will scarcely bear. Most liberal feeding 
is the best bond of attachment, but even with that 
they will unexpectedly be off, and will perhaps be 
stopped on the high road, like other suspicious va- 
grants. It is recommended to procure a sitting of 
eggs, place them under a hen tuncey, and have the 
pleasure of watching their whole progress, literally 
ab ovo. Those who are impatient to have a full- 
grown stock, should still select birds not more than 
three years old. 

The causes which disincline many persons from 
indulging themselves with the dkWy spectacle of 
this inapproachable model of beauty, are, in the fiitt 
place, tne depredations that it commits upon nu^ 
dens. For this there is no help. The dislike 
which these birds have to enter a fowl house, and 
their decided determination to roost on trees, or 
loft^ buildincs, prevents our exercising a control 
which should restrain them from mischief till an 
eye can be kept upon their movements. At the 
first dawn, or at the most unsuspected moments, 
they will steal off to the work of plunder. A 
mansion, therefore, the fruit and vegetable garden 
of which is at a distance, is almost the only place 
where they can be kept without daily vexation. 
The injury they do to flowers is comparatiyely 
trifling; though, like the Guinea fowl, they are 
great eaters of buds, cutting them out from the axils 
of the leaves as cleanly as a surxeon^s dissecting knife 
would do. They must also nave a dustinc hole, 
which is large and unsightly ; but this can be pro- 
vided for them in some out-of-the-way nook ; and 
by feeding and encouragement, they will soon be 
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taught to dispose themselyes into a tableaux vivant^ 
at whaterer point of yiew the tasteful eye may 
deem desirable. No one with a very limited range 
should attempt to keep them at all. But where 
they can be kept^ they should be collected in con« 
siderable numbers, that their dazzling effect may be 
as impressive as possible. It should be understood, 
however, that no vineyard be at hand. The green- 
ness and sourness of the grapes, which caused the 
fox to refrain, would be but a weak argument with 
them. 

A second objection to them is their alleged wan- 
ton destructiveness towards the youn^ of other 
poultry, a propensity respecting which, the accounts 
are very contradictory. It is. believed, however, 
that the peacock becomes more cruel as he ad- 
vances in life, although they often vary in their dis- 
positions. A writer on this point, says : ^^ I have 
known them to kill from 12 to 20 ducklings, say 
from a week to a fortnight old, during one day ; but 
if they came across a brood of young chicks or 
ducklings a few days old, they would destroy the 
whole of them." And yet, in the face of all this 
condemnatory evidence, we now and then see a fa- 
vorite bird, with neck of lapis lazuli, back of eme- 
rald, win^s of tortoise shell, and tail outshining the 
rainbow, m some old-fashioned farm yard, the pet 
of his mistress, who is, perhaps, the most success- 
ful poultry woman in the neighborhood, and whose 
stodc shows no sign of any murderous thinning. 
The peahen, which, when she has eggs or young, 
seems.really a more guilty party, is not in general 
even suspected. So true is it that one main may 
steal a horse while another must not look over the 
hedge. 

Nervous and fastidious persons object to their cry, 
or, call, which, indeed, is not melodious ; and a strip 
of woolen cloth is sometimes hung round their 
necks in the fashion of a collar, to silence them ; 
the appendage, however, is anything but an orna- 
ment, and the effect is not permanent. But it must 
be regarded as an unhealthy symptom, when any 
natural, or rural, sound is displeasing to the ear. 
The bleating of sheep, the pattering of rain, the hum 
of bees, the pealing thunder, the laughter of children, 
the breezy rustling of a grove, the lashing of wintry 
wayes, and the sighing of summer winds, have 
all been felt by listeners in their happiest moods to 
be most music^ — ^to have an effect more touching 
than any music; and should, therefore, be welcome, 
instead of distasteful, to the healthy sense. And 
"even the screams of pea fowl, ringing from a dis- 
tance, on a summer's evening, will suggest an abun- 
dance of images and recollections that cannot fail 
to interest any but the most dull and unimaginative 
minds. 

If fatted, the pea fowls should be shut up to- 

Sther with any turkeys they may have been in the 
hit of associating with, and fed exactly the same. 
If confined alone, they pine. They are, however, 
an excellent viand at a much more advanced age, 
and without any more fatting, provided they have 
been well fed, and killed at a proper season ; that is, 
when they are not renewing their plumage, and are 
in the larder hung up a sufficient time before cook- 
ing. A diwegard to these points has probably led 
to their being so little appreciated as a dainty dish. 
Pork, in the dog days, and illegal oysters, might, in 



a similar manner, give a bad repute to other good 
things, did we not manage them better. When 
dressed for table, they should be larded over the 
breast, covered with paper, roasted by a gentle fire» 
and served with brown gravy, exactly like partrid|^ 
or pheasants. When moulting, extra diet and varie- 
ties of food, including hemp seed and animal sub- 
stances, are most desirable. 



LIEBIG'S THEORY OF THE MOTION OP 

JUICES. 

Take a horseshoe-shaped tube, fill it with pure 
water, close both ends with bladder, then place 
one end in a vessel containing brine, colored oiue. 
We observe, after a few hours, that a blue stratum 
forms within the tube, which constantly increases, 
till at last the brine is all drawn up into the tube. 

* * Bile, or oil, will be drawn up in the same 
way. This is effected by the evaporation of the 
water through the bladder, which is exposed tcrtke 
air ; and as this evaporation goes on, the brine is 
mduaily forced through the other bladder. * * 
The quickness of this process is directly propor- 
tionate to the rapidity of evaporation, and, conse- 
quently, to the temperature and hygrometric state 
of the atmospliere. That the skin of animals, and 
the 4;utaneou8 transpiration, as well as the eyapoca- 
tioif "from the internal surface of the lungs ex^rt an 
important influence on the vital processes, and 
thereby on the state of health, has been admitted 
by physicians ever since medicine has existed ; but 
no one has hitherto ascertained precisely in what 
way this happens. 

The result of the preyious investigations would 
seem to be, that one of the most important func- 
tions of the skin consists in the share which it takes 
in the motion and subdivision of the fluids of the 
body. The surface of the body of a number of 
animals consists of a covering, or skin, permeable 
to liquids (like the bladder in the experiment), 
from which, when in contact with the atmosphere, 
an evaporation of water, according to the hygromet- 
ric state and temperature of the air, constantly goes 
on. If we now keep in mind that every part of the 
body has to sustain the pressure of the atmosphere, 
and that gaseous fluids and liquids contained m the 
body oppose to the pressure a perfectly equal re- 
sistance, it is clear that, by the evaporation from 
the skin and lungs, these parts lose their mowhiTV, 
which is again drawn by capillary attraction from 
the part beneath — ^thus causing a steady flow to- 
wards the surface. This close connexion, which 
the previous remarks show to exist between the 
pressure and hygrometric state of the atmosphere, 
and the motion of the vital animal juices, at once 
explains the influence which a residence in dry or 
moist air, at great elevations, or at the level of the 
sea, may exert on the health. * * The blister- 
ing of the skin, and the sunbumin^s to which men 
are exfoaed at great elevations, arise from the ex- 
traordinary dryness of the mr, the increased evapo- 
ration, and the pressure by which the fluids, filling 
the vessels, are forced towards the surface. 

In a precisely similar manner is the sap forced up 
the stems of trees, &c. By the evaporation of the 
water from the surface of their leaves a vacnum 
arises within them, in consequences of which. 
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water, and matters soluble in water, are driven in- 
wards (through their roots), and forced upwards. 

* * It has been ascertained that this pressure 
is nearly equal to that with which the blood moves 
in the great femoral artery of the horse. 

CANADIAN METHOD OP HUNTING WILD 

BEES. 

Thb Canadians adopt an ingenious plan for dis- 
covering the trees that are stored with honey. 
They collect a number of bees off the flowers m 
the ioirest, and confine them in a small box, at the 
bottom of which is a piece of honeycomb, and on 
the lid a square of glass laiige enough to admit the 
li^t into every part. When the In^s seem satiated 
with honey, two or three are allowed to escape, 
and the direction in which they fly is attentively 
observed until they become lost in the distance. 
The bee hunter then proceeds towards the spot 
where they disappeared, and liberating one or two 
more of the little captives, he also marks their 
course. This process is repeated, until the other 
bees, instead of following the same direction as 
their predecessors, take the direct opposite course, 
bv wnich the hunter is convinced that he has over* 
shot the object of his pursuit ; for it is a well- 
known fact, that if you take a bee from a flower 
situated at any given distance south of the tree to 
which the bee belongs, and carry it in the closest 
confinement to an equal distance on the north side 
of th e tree, he will, when liberaAed, fly in a circle 
for a moment, and then make his course direct to 
his sweet home, without deviating in the least to 
the right hand or to the left. The hunter is now 
very soon able to detect the tree which contains the 
honey, by placing on a heated brick a piece of 
honeycomb, the odor of which, when melting, is 
so fitrong and alluring, as to entice the whole 
colony 10 come down from their citadel. When the 
tree is cut down, the quantity of honey found in 
its excavated trunk seldom fails to compensate the 
hunter very amply for his perseverance. 

LETTERS FROM ABROAD.— No. 4. 

Extreme Care Observed in the Treatment of the 
Wine. ^-~ After the wine has been drawn off from the 
press, and the requisite quantity of brandy added, 
no physician can more anxiously watch a patient 
thaxi does the wine farmer his tonels, on which his 
revenue often entirely depends. He locks his wines 
carefully up, constantly attending to them himself, 
with his chief overseer and other assistants, all of 
whom taste and pass their judgment; nor will he 
allow a stranger to taste nor see his wines before 
thfi'iT ^ood qualities are well developed and known. 

Origin of the Port- Wine Trade.— The first intro- 
duction of wine into England, from Portugal, is 
believed to have been from the romantic banks of 
the Lima, two or three centuries ago. For a long 
period, the wine was there made in small vats, 
holding only two or three pipes each, and just suf- 
ficient brandy was added to preserve it till it arrived 
at its destination, where, whilst fresh and unripe, it 
was consumed, unbottled, at once from the cask. 
It was subsequently discovered, however, that the 
vines on the banks of the Douro produced a richer 
and a far more generous wine than that made on the 
Lima j and three or four British mercantile houseS} 



engaged in the trade, removed to Oporto, whence 
they shipped off such wines as they could buy, with 
little attention to its Quality. At last, experience 
taught them that the navor of the wine improved 
by proper management; and from that time, its 
quahties being justly appreciated in England, its 
consumption rapidly increased, so that in the year 
1749, tne quantity exported into that country 
amounted to 22,738 pipes. At present, many Eng- 
lish houses rent vineyards here for a term of 
years, and have the wine made under their own di- 
rect chaige. There is also established at Oporto a 
Company of Inspectors, possessing no monopoly, 
but vested with certain privileges, with the author- 
ity of approving of such wines as they think ap- 
Jropriate for the British markets. In the month of 
anuary, this company is permitted to taste the 
wines and judge of their quality, issuing tickets of 
approval, or otherwise, as they think proper. 

Annual Wine Fair. — About the middle of Feb- 
ruary, of each year, a fair commences, previous to 
which, the merchants hasten to the wine country, 
where they have establishments, accompanied by 
their head clerks, coopers, &c., and mounted on the 
backs of muleSy with a train of servants on foot. 
The wine i« tasted from a flat silver cup, with an 
elevation in the centre, which exhibits its color ; 
and as they thus judge of the wine, they note the 
quality of each sample in their books, which they 
cautiously compare before the purchase is made. 
Sometimes the bai^in is concluded on the spot, 
but generally the farmer proceeds, for the purpose 
to the house of the merchant. 

Transportationy Storage^ and Subseqtient Treat- 
mentofthe Wine. — The purchase being concluded, 
the wine is now drawn off into pipes, under the 
supervision of an overseer, and hauled to the river 
side in carts, or sledges, drawn by oxen, after 
which, it is embarked in large flat lioats, and con- 
veyed down the river to Tilla Nova da Gaia, oppo- 
site Oporto, where it is stored, above ground, in the 
vaults, or lodges, in the long, low warehouses be- 
longing to the Oporto merchants. Here the wines 
are racked off and assorted, according to their re- 
ppective qualities ] and a little more delicate brandy 
is added, with the greatest care, in order to secure 
long and perfect keeping. 

In about two years, or even less, the finer wines 
of any superior vintage are considered to be in a fit 
state for snivment. The older wines are kept in 
pipes from lour <b- eight years before they are 
shipped, according to the quality required. Hence 
the expense of keeping these wines, m store, is very 
considerable, owing chiefly to the high rent and the 
number of people employed about them, as well as 
of the great lose of their volatile portions by evapo- 
ration, amounting, in some lodges, to about 3 per 
6ent. per annum. From the stores, the wine is 
again carted, in pipes^ quarter casks, &:c., to the 
river, where, after payine a heavy export duty, it i& 
shipped, and afterwacds oottled for use. 

Advice in Seleetinf Port Wine. — In selecting^ 
Port wine, the first thing to be considered, is the 
kind one likes, and the price he wishes to pay ; 
for there are as many sorts of this wine, and as 
many different tastes, m regard to its qualities, as 
there are farmers who produce it. By age alone, 
if properly made, it always ought to be classed. 
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As a general rule, the shortest time, in order to give 
it fair play, in which it should be kept in bottle, is 
two years ; four years improre it more, and in six 
years, it arrires at perfection Wine merchants are 
often at feult in keeping wine too long in the cask 
before bottling, in consequence of which, its flavor 
becomes essentially impaired. The old wines, 
shipped from Oporto^ of six or eight years standing, 
should be bottled as soon as practicable after their 
arrival at any port in the north of Europe, or of 
the United States. 

Of the different qualities, first stands the ^' tawny 
old Port," iust from the cask — " bright as a ruby," 
but its raoy tint has flown» and it is perfectly 
•' dry" and *^ soft." If these qualities are not com- 
bined, do not confide in it. It must have spirit and 
a slight aroma, but no vapidness. Then, if the 
honorable wine merchant assures you that it was 
shipped to him by one of the first Op«to houses, 
and that he has had it bottled in his cellar for five 
or six ye^rs, you may rest satisfied that you have 
a |;enume article, and one which is well worth the 
price you pay for it. 

The next class to be sought, is what has been 
bottled " younger," but afterwards kept as long, or 
longer, tlian the ^* tawny old Port." It shoola be 
of a sparkling red color,, with a perfect fragnnce 
when the cork is drawn — both " dry'* and " soft," 
with a " fine nutty or fruity flavor/' like the es- 
sence, if you please, of a ripe, hot-bouse grape. 
And, above all, if you wish to drink unadulterated 
wine, do not huf^ except of the most respectable 
dealers; for it is verily believed that the consumption 
of Port wine has decreased more from the ignorance, 
or knavery, of petty and dishonest wine dealers, 
than from any other cause. Either of the two sorts 
of wine, described above,, may be used by invalids, 
or kept for summer use ;. but a stouter wine, with 
plenty of spirits, and a degree of smoothness, is 
preferable for winter, or for those who have " hot- 
ter mouths." If the wine contains too much sac- 
charine matter, it will sink sooner in water, than 
will old wine ; and if it sinks at once, when poured 
gently into a glass, do not buy it, as it is not a pro- 
perly fermented wine. 

There are many other descriptions of Port of less 
value than those named above, yet tolerably good ; 
some rather coarser and rougher | others thinner 
and less rich, varying much, according to their age ; 
so that it would be difilcult to giw any advice con- 
cerning them. 

In regard to the color of Port wine, as stated in 
a former letter, it proceeds alone from the skin of 
the grape. Many persons, it would seem, have an 
idea that the juice of the Doaro grape is dark, 
whereas, in fact, it is perfectly colorless. When, 
therefore, they insist on having more color in 
the wine* in reality they ask tor more of the 
substance, which forms the skin. Again, if the 
skin be of a reddish hue, as is often the case, the 
wine cannot be black. Neither do dark-skinned 
grapes make the most delicate wine; indeed a very 
dark color and delicacy of flavor are seldom known 
to exist in Hhe same wine. That the grape, when 
much pressed, till the very stalks are mashed to a 
pulpt and every particle of coloring matter is ex- 
Imcted, stands to reason i however much they be 



pressed, there are few kinds of grapes thai* will 
impart a black odor to wine. Let it be remenbered, 
then, that wine of a very dark tint, when it arrives 
in the United States, is more apt to lose ccdor than 
that of a lighter and natural hue. 

In former times, the juice of elderberries was 
frequently added to Port wine, in order to heighten 
its color, as well as to impart an astringent taste. 
This practice was at one time ouried to such an 
extent that the Royid Wine Company of Portogal 
was at the expense and trouble of rootinr oat all 
the elder bushes in the wine district, witb the eb- 
ject of prohibiting their growth. 

To select a pipe, or a case, of wine, is a matter 
of no small moment ] and he who has this task to 
perform should recollect two things — the state oi 
the weather, and the state of his own stomaeb. 
Let him choose a fine, bright day, but not one which 
is cold, after having passed the evening previous 
quietly at home, abstaining from wine and odier 
strong drinks ', for, otherwise, he will run the ride 
of makinr a mistake. If heated, he will like a 
thin, vapid wine — if he come from a cold air, he 
will prefer one that is brandied and strong ; neither 
of which will please him, when the weather is 
mild. Few persons, it is well known, can form a 
correct cniiuon of Port wine, by tasting it only 
once. After dinner, if one tastes a dry, old wine, 
after having partaken of sweetmeatS; or after 
having drank a rich luscious wine, the first will 
appear vapid, and without flavor. In choosing 
wine from the cask, it is seldom so ^soft," so 
^^ bright,'' nor so ^ si^rity," as when taken from 
the botde. 

In conchision, decide in your own mind as to 
what sort of wine you require ; go to the honest 
wine merchant on a fine, balmy day, with a clean 
palate ; remember not to care adout a dark color, and 
shut your eyes when you taste. Take a dry wine 
first, to wash out your mouth ; then, the one most 
recommended. After sipping six samples, begin to 
distrust your taste. Do not judfe of a rich wine 
after a dry one, nor vice vers^ and do not be led to 
taste all sorts of other wines before you make your 
choice. 

Thus, kind readers, with many apologies, I end 
my dissertation on grapes and Port wine. 

F.R. & 

San Joho da Peaquura, ) 

Upper Dwro, Se pt. 30^, 184 7. j 

The Honet Bee, a Carnivorous Insect. — It is 
generally supposed that bees feast solely upon the 
sweets of flowers ; but in the environs of Oren- 
burg, in Asiatic Russia, they are believed to suck 
blood, decayed flesh. &c. Kytchkof, being deaiioos 
of ascertaining if bees are really consumers of 
flesh, plucked a dead fowl and placed it within a 
hive, where it remained untouched by the bees for 
three or four days ; but no sooner did it begin to 
decay than they eagerly assailed it, leaving nothing 
but the bones. They have even been known to 
make their habitation in the skulls and other cavi- 
ties of dead animals. 

■< 

A Natural Flt Poison. — The flowers of the 
oleander {Nerinm oleander), it is stated, yield a 
honey that proves fatal to myriads of fliea, 
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DESTRUCTION OF FRUIT TREES BY THE 
SEVENTEEN- YEAR LOCUST. 

By referring to the March nnmber of your jour^ 
nal for 1847, p. 86, you will find an account of my 
researches at the roots of my pear trees. I there 
stated my belief that the larvae of the seventeen- 
year locust {Cicada septeTtdecim), were the principal 
cause of the failure of fruit in this neighbor- 
hood. Since then, I have continued my observa- 
vations, and am now convinced that, if not the sole 
cause, it is one of grave importance, as the decline 
of not only fruit but forest trees may be attributed 
to them, particularly the pear^ apple, and the oak. 
The trees in the garden and orchard, that I have not 
been able to attend to, are either declining rapidly, 
or are already dead, the roots having been drained 
of their sap by the locusts, while those from which 
these pests have been gathered, are, without excep- 
tion, recovering, some having fruit, and all throwing 
out healthy shoots and leaves. 

My iiTst experiment was tried on two pear trees, 
believed to be past recovery, and therefore fit sub- 
jects for a merciless exposure of their roots. From 
one tree alone, as before stated, I gathered more 
tlian four hundred locusts, besides numbers that 
were unavoidably destroyed. All the earth being 
removed within a circumferance of six feet from the 
body of the tree, and two feet in depth, the excava- 
tion was immediately filled with fresh soil and ma- 
nure ', though little hope was entertained for ti&e 
recovery of the trees. This occurred in March, 
1846 : and now (July, 1848), the trees are covered 
with healthy verdure, and the top branches loaded 
with finer fruit than they have borne for six years. 
The old, and moss-covered bark is pealing off, and 
a healthy growth of suckers putting forth from 
every bran en. Though much of the returning vigor 
of the tree is to be attributed to the manure and 
fresh soil placed at their roots, their decline was 
unquestionably produced by the locusts. None of 
the trees in tne garden, nor orchard, that are too 
young to be infested by the locusts, have suffered 
in the same way, and all the trees, old and young, 
have been careiuHy manured and cultivated, though 
not to the extent that was necessary while removing 
the insects. 

I send these additioned facts, hoping to call the 
attention of those who are interested in the culture 
of our valuable forest as well as fruit trees, to a 
subject that has heretofore escaped notice, and on 
the next appearance of the locusts, let each one 
judge for himself, as he sees the countless swarms 
emerging from the roots of the valuable timber, on 
which they have been feeding for seventeen years, 
whether they are not an evil to be dreaded, and 
guarded against. . 

Since writing the above, I have received the 
Rochester Daily Advertiser, of the 26th of June, 
containing an interesting article on the seventeen- 
year locust, which has confirmed me in my wish to 
make this public, as the fact of the larvs of the 
locust feeding on the roots of trees appears so little 
known. The author ends his very interesting and 
correct account of the perfect insect, by stating that 
" after the eggs are hatched, the insect appears in 
the larva, or grub form, feeds upon the foliage of 
the trees and shrubs in the vicinity, attains its full 
size in a few wetkB, descends into the earth be- 



low the reach of frost, retaining its skin, or shell, 
remaining in the earth for the period of seventeen 
years, wnen it returns to the surface, casts off its 
skin, and comes out with wings. What they eat, or 
whether they eat at all, during their subterranean 
life, is not known." And, in conclusion, he states, 
that "we are in little danger of being severely 
scourged by any depredations of the locust.*' 

A mistake of this kind, made by so intelligent a 
writer, and disseminated through our public jour- 
nals, demands attention, as recent observers have 
traced its history, and prove its habits in the larva 
state to be sadly injurious. Great numbers might 
be destroyed when the grubs first make their ap- 
pearance, and the evil may be preatly lessened in 
our groves and orchards, by a vigorous pruning of 
the branches on which the eggs are deposited, as the 
larvB drop from the branches a few minutes after 
they are hatched, and shortly after descend into the 
earth, penetrating, in an incredibly short time, to the 
roots, where they remain feeding for the next 
seventeen years, draining the vital principle more 
and more, as they increase in size, until thousands 
of ovr most valuable fruit and forest trees die of 
exhaustion, without any apparent cause. 

M. H« M. 

Germantofffn^ Pa., /u/y, 1848. 

• ■■ 

A GOOSE STORY. 

At the flour mills of Tubberakeena, near Clonmel, 
Ireland, while in the possession of the late Mrs. 
Newbold, there was a goose, which, by some acci- 
dent, was left solitary, without mate or offspring, 
gander or gosling. 

Now, it happened, as is common, that the miller^s 
wife haid set a number of duck eggs under a hen, 
which in due course were incubated; and, of course, 
the ducklings, as soon as they came forth, ran wiA 
natural instinct to the water, and the hen was in a 
sad pucker — her maternity urging her to follow the 
brood, and her selfishness disposing her to keep en 
dry land. In the meanwhile, up sailed the goose, 
and with a noisy gabble, which certainly (being 
interpreted), meant, leave them to my care, she 
swam up and down with the ducklings ; and when 
they were tired with their aquatic excursion, she 
consigned them to the care of the hen. The next 
morning, down came again the ducklings to the 
pond, dhd there was the j^oose waiting for them, 
and there stood the hen m her ereat flustration. 
On this occasion, we are not at dl sure that the 
goose invited ihe hen, observing her maternal 
trouble, but it is a fact, that she being near the 
shore, the hen jumped on her back, and there sat, 
the ducklings swimming, and the goose and hen 
after them, up and down the pond. And this was 
not a solitary event. Day alter day, the hen was 
seen on board the goose, attending tne ducklings up 
and down, in perfect contentedness and good humor, 
numbers of people coming to Witness the circum- 
stance, which continued until the ducklings, coming 
to days of discretion, required no longer the joint 
guardianship of the goose and hen. — Rev, C. 
Ottway. 

Thk Best American Bi:e Flowers. — Buck- 
wheat and white clover— the former produces the 
best honey, but is less saleable, from its dark color. 
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PLAN OF A FARM COTTAGE. 
Thb accoropanjin^ plan ia deasDed to front 
south, with an elevatioo of thineen lett from Ibe 
sills to Ibo roof. It should otxapy sMnewhat ele- 
vated groBud, Bloping a little to tbe noitb, and 
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GsovitD I^H.— Fio. 78. 

Bhonld be raised on an underpinning to suit tbe 
ground. To give chambers of the size designated, 
the apex of the roof ahould not be less than tnent;p- 
tiro or lwent}--three feet above the sills. It is 
highly proper to leave a space for air, between the 



finish of the chambers aad the roof, which witf 
prevent the rooms from becoming heated in sum- 

The site ehoald be selected with a view to the 
essf conslruction of drains from the sinks, bathing 
house, dairy, &c., directly to the piggery, or bain- 

of coarse expected a good fanner will have 
a good cellar, aad in some skuations, the best way 
I hoase is by a hot-air fomace in the 
cellar, THe size of the cellar and lis particular di- 
visions should, of course, depend on the wants or 
circumstances of the buildn'. In sotne cases, it insy 
be expedient to have it extend under Ibe whole of 
the main body of the house. It may be observed, 
however, that it is not advisable to store large 

Suantilies of veeetableB under dwellii^s, as the ex- 
alations from tnem, especially when unsound, an 
known to be decidedly prejudicial to health. Hence, 
the bam cellar, and not that of the dwelling house, 
should be the repositorv of such vegetables as are 
vcanled for the use of dameBllc animals. 

Directions in regard to wanning bouses by fur- 
naces, may be found in works relating to the sub- 
ject, or may be obtained from persons engaged in 
their conslmctiDu, There arc various modes; bnt 
my own experience does not enable me to decide 
upon theii relative advani^es. 

Ifi the construction of this 
it has been my ob- 
o combine utility and 
y, as far aa practi- 
cable with the labor-saving 
principle. In the arrange- 
— „ „ _ DiEnt of the kitchen and 

IS 'I |i I dairy, narticularly, special 
I I J ''^Sf"^ ''^ ^^^^ ^^ '<> ^- 
^1 ^ ["^ curing Che proper lequisites 
Is I — 11 tor those important depart- 

menla with Ae greatest 
practicable degree of oonve- 

I In coostmeting a dairy, 
'* •■! proper that such an 
e;[caTation should be made 
as will leave the floor, 
which should be made of 
■tone, two or three feet 
below the BDrrounding sur- 
face. The sides shonU 
be of brick, or stone, and 
plastered ; the walls high, 
and the windows made so 
as to shut out the Lehl, 
and admit the air. The 
advantage of thorough ven- 
tilation and pure air is ac- 
knowledged by every one, 
who has ever paid attention 
to the manufacture of butter 
though it is a matter gene- 
rally too little thought of, 
in the construction ofapart- 
ments for this patpose. It will be observed, that 
in the plan herewiu submitted, an open space of 
two and a half feet has been provided for, on both 
sides of the dairy. 
To render the establishment as perfeci as possible 
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the commHnd of a good spring of w&ter, which may | might be varied from fifteen hundred to three thon- 
be conducted thiOHgh the dairy nion], is necessary ; J rand dollars ; according to the sljle of finish, the 
-vrhen that cannot be had, an ice bouse in direct con- 1 taste and ability of the owner, &c. The main con- 
^t (as in the accompanying plan), and a good veniences may be retained at the lowest estimate, 
well or water convenient, form the best substitute, by ooiittingtbe ornamental front. 
The eiponse of such a hoose, in this vicinity, J M. Vf. Howabd. 



PaRgpuiTiTi View c 

Tbe preceding design* for a dwelKng wei« pro- 
■ented to the New- York State Agricultural Society 
by Mrs. Sanford Howard, of Albany, and were 
published in their TransBctions for 1847. Al- 
Ihongb executed with considerable la tite, and would 
give, in some Ntoatioos, lalher a pleasing effect to 



1 Fakk House. — iia. 79. 

the landscape. 

Committee on Designs . , 

is " not best calculated to be thrown befor, 

fanner as a style beet adapted to his economical 
wishes and limited means." For our own views on 
this subject, SM pp. 186, 1S8, of tbe present volume. 



Tie with the Sodety'a 
Farm Buildings, that it 



BXPER1MENT8 AMONG FARMERS, ETC. 



CONVENTION OF FRUIT GRO\'^ERS. 

We are authorized to state that it is proposed to 
bold a Central Convention of Fruit Growers and 
Pomologists, in the city of New York, at the time 
of the ^r of the American Institute, to be held at 
Judaon's Hotel, No. 61 Broadway, commencing 
Tuesday, the 10th of October, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 
Among the objects to be proposed at this conven- 
tion are the following : — To compare fruits ftom 
various sources and localities, witn a view of ar- 
riving at correct conclusions as to their merits, and 
to settle doubtful points respecting them ; to assist 
in determining the synonymes, by which the same 
fruit is known in diflfeirent parts of the country ; to 
compare opinions respecting the value of the nume- 
rous varieties already in cultivation, and to endeavor 
to abridge, by general consent, the long catalo^e 
of indifferent or worthless sorts, at the present time 
propagated by nurserymen and fruit growers; and to 
elicit and disseminate pomological information, and 
to maintain a cordial spirit of intercourse among 
horticulturists. In order to increase as much as 
possible the interests of the convention, the dele- 
gates are requested to bring with tbem (carefully 
packed and labelled, so as to present them in good 
order), specimens of all fruits grown in their vici- 
nity that may be worthy of notice, together with a 
small branch and leaves of each variety, if possible. 
In localities where any well-known, old varieties 
flourish particularly well, specimens are desired, 
accompanied with memoranda respecting the soil 
upon which they erew,and their culture. 

Societies will please to transmit, at an early d^, 
a list of the delegates they have appointed, to T. 
B. Wakeman, Ksq., Corresponding Secretary of the 
American Institute, New York. 

UNNATURAL AND INJURIOUS OVER-FEEDING 
OF BREEDING ANIMALS. 

At very manj of the meetings and gatherings of 
the president, vice-presidents, and members of coun- 
cil, as well as at the yearly, general, and country 
meetings of the Royal Agricultural Society, and, in 
short, at most agricultural societies, you will find 
this subject discussed, and correct views on it most 
strongly and urgently recommended, and instruc- 
tions given to the judges not to take into considera- 
tion the fatness of animals in awarding prizes to 
stock intended for the purpose of breeding. 

In the face of these instructions, what is the gen- 
eral result 1 Why, that year after year, and meet- 
ing after meeting, the premiums are still given to a 
most unnatural^ and (to breeding stock), very inju- 
rious fatness. Fat is sure and certain to carry away 
the palm whenever placed in competition against 
lational and fitly-fed animals of every class and 
description, and that are in a natural and much safer 
condition for breeding, both as regards themselves 
as well as their produce, but that are not made 
almost immovable— most unwieldly, by their joints 
and sinews being, as it were, rendered of no effect 
by useless and injurious fat. Bear in mind that I 
confine my observations wholly and solely to breed- 
ing stock, and if the judges would, in awarding the 
premiums; take into consideration the aptness and 
fitness of condition for breeding, combined with 
shape, make, and quality, and give these their pro- 
per and right, and ail-important place (even to the 



discarding of overfed breeding animals), they 
would be doing greater, truer, and stricter jus* 
tice to the ihtentions and objects of the society, and 
confer a mtxch greater benent on those engaged in 
the breeding, not the fattening (for they should be 
viewed and considered separately), of animals, than 
by encouraging, as the awards mostly do, the great 
and injurious evil of feeding breeding stock so over 
and preposterously fat. A Breeder of Stock. 

The views expressed in the above communication, 
from the London Agricultural Grazette, we think 
are strictli^ correct, and are highly worthy of the 
consideration of the judges, on breeding animals, of 
the a|pricultural shows in this country. To bestow 
premiums for the waste of food in ** stufiing a beast 
to repletion,'' and wearying it under " a cumbrous 
load of bloated fatness," whether intended for 
breeding, or the shambles, is an utter absurdity, as 
there can be no ostensible oh|ect in such a course, 
except in gratif3rins the exhibitor with the vanity 
of knowing that he has the honor of raising the 
fattest calf, and that the calf has the honor of being 
fattened by an ambitious man. See remarks on this 
subject at pp. 117, 118, of the current volume. 

EXPERIMENTS AMONG FARMERS 

All those who lend their assistance in filling the 
columns of your journal are directing their best 
energies to promote the great experiment now being 
tried among farmers, whether an increased taste for 
reading agricultural works (that is, what ignorance 
denounces as *^ book farming;"), will nroduce an im- 
proved condition in the cultivation of the soil, and 
as a natural sequence, an improved condition of the 
minds of the cultivators that will promote and in- 
crease the refinement, necessary to promote the hap- 
piness of the human family. 

For my own part, I am so far satisfied with the 
result, that I fully belieVe we are doin^^ good. We 
are trying a great *' experiment in feeding." Feed- 
ing the intellect of a much-neglected mass ; and we 
ou^ht to be careful that we do not surfeit it with 
indigestible food. On this account, i was much 
taken with Mr. McKinstry^s article in the August, 
1847, number of the Agriculturist, upon the neces- 
sity of experimenters being very careful in making 
experiments, and still more careful when they pub- 
lish an account of them. 

Nothing but the clearest and most comprehensi- 
ble result and plain benefit to the roan himself, will 
ever induce one who has all his life long carried a 
stone in one end of the bag, to balance the bushel 
of com in the other, to adopt the improved system 
of discarding the stone, and dividing the corn into 
equal parts. Solon. 

Crown Pointy la,, Jidy, 1848. 

More Facts about Liming Land. — Barren 
sandy soils often admit of profitable cultivation 
after lime has been added ; and clay soils, in which 
little or no lime can be detected, are often entirely 
changed by the addition of lime. So, also, it may 
usually be laid with profit upon soils formed from 
decaying granite, whue its action is frequently less 
sensible when applied to soils of decayed trap. 
This is chiefly because the granite contains little 
lime naturally, while the trap rocks, for the most 
part, abound with it. — Profesaor Johnston. 
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THE COTTON CROP. 

The Ides of July being passed, and the Calends 
of August approaching, at which time we g^eat 
men of th«% cotton bags always issue our circulars, 
stating to the planters what they must make in the 
way of a cotton crop ; or, in plain language, the 1st 
of August is at hand, when the commission mer- 
chants issue their circulars, and pronounce upon 
the growing crop. I have seen none of their cir- 
culars as yet ; and, unless, as an expos^ of commer- 
cial matters, they will not be worth seeing by the I 
planter. They are equally worthless to the mer- 
chant and manufacturer ; because there is no plan- 
ter between '^ heaven and earth,^' who can do more 
than guess at his crop, and you mi^ht as well 
guess as anv other one who is only a mile off. The 
estimates of the commisson merchants can only ap- 
proximate to the truth, from a knowledge of prior 
crops and prior estimates. The reports of planters 
themselves are of no avail, for the reason that a 
few weeks of favorable or unfavorable weather 
may change a prospect full 25 per cent. — taking 
extremes. 

As to my own crop of cotton^ I cannot make so 
much as last year, for the reason that I have less 
cotton planted, and more to divide the yield. As 
to the crop of this neighborhood — and we are usu- 
ally larger growers than four fifths of the state — 
I doubt if the yield can be so large, because last 
year was more than usually fine, ana this year more 
than usually unfavorable. I never saw so much 
grass generally ; and I know of but one brag crop, 
unless a prospect of hay should be worth bragging 
about, and then I might as well brag a little my- 
self. 

I make no estimate yet ; I believe there is land 
enough in cultivation, and hands enough employed 
to make full three million bales. I believe it to be 
very doubtful, however, whether we make three 
millions for many years to come, because the cotton 
r^ioD is so extended that the casualties are too 
great. For instance, about 30 or 40 miles west of 
me, there was so much rain a month since, that the 
crop, in general, was lost. Some 20 or 30 miles 
east of me, there was too much rain ; in other parts 
it was too dry ; near me half of the cotton has the 
rust : below, the worms have begun. At present, 
the arought following a very rapidgrowth, threatens 
a loss of all the July crop of forms by shedding. 
J doubt whether the whole crop of the United 
States will reach two and a half millions bales this 
year. 

My own entire crop promises to be the best for 
many years. The excess of com will more than 
eoanterbalance the deficit in cotton. Last year's 
crop of pork was short, and I had to buy this year, 
owing to my hogs dying by eating peas [Dr. Phil- 
ips means cow peas — Ed.] whereas this year, m^ 
prospect is good for selling enough to pay this 
year's purchase. My shcep and cattle are doing 
better uian usual. The dry weather, in April and 
May, opened out the swamp earlier than for years 
before. My crop of oats, though quite light, is 
better than last year, especially as f had com to 
waste. I think I may be able to kill about 800 
pounds of pork per hand, and have the largest 
stock of hogs for 1849, I have ever had, and feed- 
ing aa I do, warrants any one in such a calculation. 



I feed now full a peck of com every day per hand, 
with a fine pasture of one to one and a half acres 
per head of hogs, sheep, horse?, and mt£k cows. 
Quere — If milk is correct when applied to the 
liquid, is it incorrect when applied to the animal 
that yields it ? Why therefore do some use milk 
for the one, yet stickle in using any other than 
milch as appfied to kine ? I only throw this out 
by way of a chance. M. W. Philips. 

EdwardSj Miss,, July 19th, 1848. 



BUTTER FOR THE NAVY, 

I RECEIVED, a day a two since, the following leti 
ter written by Mr. J. J. Hawley, of Binghampton, 
which I endeavored to obtain previous to the pub- 
lication of the Transactions of the New York State 
Agricultural Society for 1847. The facts are im- 
portant, and if anything were wanting to make the 
proof complete, as to the capability of a great por- 
tion of our state for supplying butter, that will 
stand the test of tropical climates, the observations 
oommunioated by Mr. Hawley are abundant. 

B. P. J. 
Agricultural Rooms^ ) 

Albany^ Aug. 2d, 1848. ) 

" The idea that no butter made out of Orange 
county, will * resist the action of tropical climates 
and preserve its qualities for years,' is an utter ab- 
surdity. I think that not one third of the butter 
sold in market, as *• Orange county,' is made in that 
locality. That county has, during ten years past, 
sent out hundreds of emigrants to the counties of 
Sullivan, Delaware; Chenango, Broome, Tioga, 
Tompkins, and Chemung, and perhaps others, in me 
state of New York, who have contmued the man- 
ufacture of butter for market, and who, at the end 
of each season, have been in the habit of transport- 
ing their butter in wagons across the country to 
the difierent points of shipment, in Orange county, 
and there shipping it as ^ Orange county.' Many of 
'these persons nad, for years before emigrating, re- 
^lar purchasers in New York for their butter, who, 
It was understood, were to take their product each 
year when made, and pay the highest market price 
for it. These relations were, in many instances, 
continued for many years 'previous to tneir emijgra- 
ting from Orange county, and many now continue 
them without the least objection being made to the 
quality of the butter. 

" The term, 'Orange county,' seems to be misun- 
derstood. It does not mean (as I understand it), the 
locality where made, but a peculiar method of mau- 
ufacture. The neatness and cleanliness of every- 
thing about the dairies, the churning of the miBt, 
instead of the cream, and the attention to the quality 
and (quantity of salt used, are their principal pecu- 
liarities. The churning of the milk, I deem essen- 
tial to butter intended for long voyages. It gives it 
a peculiar firmness and fineness of texture and wax- 
like appearance when fractured, which, butter made 
by churning the cream, seldom or never has. «These 
peculiarities can generally be detected bv the eye. 
There is also a cream-like flavor to milk-churned 
butter, which I have never found in butter manu- 
factured in a different manner. 
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ROUGH NOTES BT THE WAT. — NO, 1. 



« I believe the highest price paid for daincs m New 
York, for several years past, has been paid for seve- 
ral dairies from Chemung county. Being at the ta- 
bte of a well-known gourmand, in New York, in 
the spring of 1847, 1 remarked the very fine quality 
of the butter ; be replied that such butter couid not 
be made out of Orange county. The conversation 
cwUnued UU, finally, the original firkin wm brought 
UP when I found it was branded John Holbert (pre- 

inium), (Mr. Holbert reside* in Chemung county, 

and took the first premium at the State Fair at Sa- 
ratoga, for the best butler made in June). Ihis 

gentleman told me, he had hissupply of butter of this 

dairy for several years, at an extra price bf 33 cents 

per pound, of a particular grocer, who alone sold it. 
" Theopinion of thegentlemanr who hasthecharge 

of the butter department of the United States Navy. 

* that no butter, made out of Orange county, will 

resist the action of tropical climates,? I know to be 

erroneous. A dairy, made in this county (Broome), 

has been sent abroad much of the time for ten years _ ^ - • ^^ - v * i: j- 

past In 1839, it was sold in St. Croix, to the treme end of New Jersey, to Cape May ; but finding 

government, for 75 cents per pound.. In 1840, it was,^^ weather very warm, and that I should have to 



the locality producinr the best butter in Orange 
county. A Minisink dairy woman, m this vicim^, 
who had the reputation for many years of beine the 
best in that town, made her first dairy here, of about 
60 firkins, last season, and says it was the best 
she ever made. All the Oranee county emigrants 
agree in opinion (and many of them are persons of 
much experience and close observation m their busi- 
ness), that in favorable situations, they can pro- 
duce as much butter, and of as good quality, as in 
Orange county." 

> 
ROUGH NOTES BY THE WAY.— No. 1. 
Oh a recent tour through' New Jersey and a 
portion of Delaware and Pennsylvania, I met wiA 
a few facts and incidenU, which I thought might 
be intewsting to your readers, and have a tenden^ 
to elicit inquiries that might lead te lesalts benefi- 
cial to other parts of Ac country, which, for want 
of information, lie in a dormant and unproductive 
state. I intended to extend my journey to the ex- 



Sold in New Bedford, and went a whaling voyage 
I saw some of it after the expiration of nearly four 
years from its manufacture, as sweet, and in as good 
condition, as when made. The same dairy has 
since been sold in New Orleans, in Natchez,, and 
Mobile, and there has never been any complaint as 
to its quality. I shipped some butter that was the pro- 
duct of this county, to Canton, in 1846^ which, under 
very disadvantageous circumstances,.opened as fresh 
as when made, and proved so good, that the shippers 
have each year since applied to me for butter, for 
cabin stores for their ships. I took up the original 
firkins, and procured a quantity of small white oak 
kegs, which would contain from 15 to 26 pounds, 
eadi, and . repacked the butter, selecting the best 
from a large quantity. These kegs, when fiUed^ 
were put in very large hogsheads, and the space 
filled with rock salt, and placed in the hold of 
the vessel. This butter was sold about eighteen 
months after its manufacture in as good condition 
as when made. The small kegs were not used in 
reference to the preservation of the butter, but 
merely for convenience of retailing at Canton. 

" The exportation of butter for the supply of the 
different cities, that are along the southern coast of 
Asia, is probably destined to be a very considerable 
business. The entire supply for the immense 
cities in the possession of the British East-India 
Company, being derived from Europe (mostly 
from Ireland, but some little from Holland), is 
usually purchased at home at a price which would 
fully pay an American shipper at its destination. 

*' The relative proportion of our county, that is 
adapted to the production of the finer qualities of 
butter, is probably as small as any other article of ge- 
neral necessity j but much of the southern tierof coun- 
ties and also of the central and northern portions of 
the state of New York, will, when well cultivated, 
produce the variety of grasses necessary to give 
Dutter the peculiar flavor and aroma of Orange 
county, when properly manufactured. 

" The emigrants from Orange county, before al- 
luded to, all agree in opinion, that as good buttec 
can be made in their new localities, as in Orange 
county. Minisink is cited, in the circular, as being 



travel through a very sandv, and, in some respects, 
an uninteresting country, although I have been told 
that some part of it is highly cultivated, Iconduded 
to defer my visit to that region till some future 

period. 

I shall commence with Salem, in New Jersey, 
situated on Salem Creek, 3k miles from Delawaie 
Bay, and 37 miles south-westeriy from Philadel- 
phia. Through this stream, steamboats and other 
vessels pass from the waters of the Delaware up to 
the town, where I spent a short time with Col. 
Robert 6.. Johnson, from whom I obtained the fol- 
lowing statistics of Salem county for the year pre- 
ceding June, 1846, which he collected with much 
industry, and at considerable expense, and commu- 
nicated the same to the New-Jersey Historical Soci- 
ety, and which I believe were published in their 
Proceedings, in 1847 : — 

EXPORTS or SALEH COUKTY, N. J. 

" I send to you, for the information of the His- 
torical Society of New Jersey, the Statistics of the 
estimated annual exportation of the surplus articles 
produced by the labor and care of the people of the 
county of Salem. 

I will here remark that the county of Salem con- 
tains about 300 square miles, and the population, by 
the last census, was ascertained to be 16,024. 



Wheat, - 
Com, - - 
Oats, - - 
Buckwheat, 

Rye 



Grain, Feed, ^c. 

68,919 bush, at 90 cents, 

386,254 '< 50 

174,574 " 31 

6.000 " 60 

2,322 " 60 



M 
(C 



CC 



Hay, straw, husks, broom corn. 



^3,027.10 

193,127.00 

54,117.94 

3,060.00 

1,392.00 

- 28,400.00 

$342,124.04 



Meat from. Live Stock, 

Fat cattle, 880 head, average weight per head, 

575 lbs. at $5 per hundred,. - - $25,300 
Pork in the hogi 600,000 Ibs^ at $5, - 30,000 

Calves, 4,450 head, at $4.50 per head, - 90,025 

Sheep^4,000head,at$2, - - - 8,000 



$235,38 
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Grass Seeds, 



Clover, . - - 500 bushels, at $5.00 - $2,500 
Timothy, - - 600 " 2.60 - 1,500 

Herd's grass (red top), 30,000 bush., at 45 cU. 13,500 



$17,500 



PnuU. 



Apples, plums, peaches, 50,000 bushels, taken 



from Salem wharres. 



$17,500 



Trucks 

In which the people estimate garden and field 
vegetables; also the^ have included in 
their sales fruits of different kinds. This 
was from the principal truck growers from 
the townships adjoining the river, - - $50,475 



Ship plank, • - 
Sawed scantling, 
Cord wood, - - 
Staves, - • '- 
Hoop poles. 
Bark (ground), - 
Market baskets. 



Stephen Baldwin, 
Shenango, 
Burlington, • 
W^atagee, 



Sarah Hand, - 
Pons (a slaver), 



Forest. 

450,000 feet, at $20 

315,000 « 15 

12,100 cords, at 3^ 

35,000 «« 20 

290,000 «« 35 

200 tons " 22 

16,000 " 32 



Ships Budlt. 

650 tons. 

600 
600 
450 

Barques, 

350 tons. 
250 



$90,000 

36,750 

42,350 

700 

7,250 

5,720 

4,960 

$187,730 



(C 

cc 



<c 



John McKeim, - 
Erickson, 
Empress, - 
Cumberland, 



2,900 tons, at $35 per ton 

$101,500 

Steamers, 

300 tons. 
100 «* 
140 " 
100 «* 



640 tons, at $35 per ton, 

1 



Monmouth, 

Emma Louisa, • 

Forrest, 

Barge, 

Sloop Ann, 

Do. - - 

2 at Pennsgrove, 



7 Canal boats, • 




$32,400 



790 tons, at $30 per ton, 

$23,700 
700 tons, at $15 per ton, 

$10,500 



$158,100 
These vessels were built within the last six 
years (as I have understood), and as it 
takes much time in preparing the materi- 
als, the labor of building them must neces* 
sarily render a length of time unavoidable, 
so as to run into different years. The 
whole amount of their market value as 
above, being divided by 6, the number of 
years, makes the annual surplus - - - $26,350 



There are now on the stocks, building, 4 
schooners, 2 sloops, 5 large canal boats 
(largest size), and 1 line boat of 60 tons. 

Furs and Wool, 

Furs^principally sent to New York, 
Wool 



Leather, Soap^ Candles^ ^c* 

Leather, -...-- 
Soap and candles, ..-•-• 



Casting, ... 
Scrap iron, - • . 
Featners and rags, - 
Cider, vinegar, and bricks 



Carriages, - - . - 
Grain-threshing machines. 
Oil of sassafVas, . . • 
Sumac, 50 tons, at $35 per ton. 



$7,500 
5,500 

$13,000 



$13,000 
4,460 

$n.460 
5,000 

- 1,000 

- 1,000 

- 640 



$7,640 

3,000 

923 

1,000 

1,750 

$6,673 

$769,777 



Total exports . . • • • 

With considerable labor and expense J have ob- 
tained the foregoing. I regret that I cottld not get 
the track and fmit growers to discriminate the pro* 
duce of the different articles raised by them, but I 
am inclined to think that the estimates are fair and 
reasonable. I regret that I could not in any way 
ascertain the value of the different kinds of poaltry 
exported. From what I have seen on board the 
steamboats from our town, and have heard from the 
two upper townships, which send a great proportion 
by wagons to Camden, I am inclined to believe that 
we might safely set down our exportation at 
$20,000. RoBT. 6. Johnson. 

Salem, June 20th, 1846. 

I would remark that most of these products were 
obtained by the actual labor of the inhabitants of 
the county, without the aid of steam, or water 
power, with the exception, perhaps, of one or two 
sawmills. Nor is all the produce of the county 
enumerated in the above talues, as I have found a 
case, in which no mention was made of a larse 
number of fruit trees that sold for a considerable 
amount, by Samuel Reeve, a worthy member of the 
society of Friends. On aaking him why he was 
not represented in the statistics, referred to above, 
he replied, that he did not wish to make too much 
show of his business. His nursery, though large 
in extent, is not so much so, in its variety of trees, 
having only 47 sorts of apples, 8 of plums, 6 of 
pears, 8 of peaches, 3 of apricots, and 5 of eher 
nes. I remarked that his assortment was not large. 
^* I know it,^' said he, *' but when I sell a tree, I 
intend it shall bear the kind of fruit I sell it for." 
He made no allusion to other nurserymen ; but» 
from, some experience of my own, I am led to he* 
lieve that trees purchased have sometimes been 
taken up promiscously from the nursery, and the 
labels tied to the bundles, corresponding with the 
order; for, after waiting patiently several years for 
the fruit to grow, it turned out to be anytning and 
I everything but the varieties they were sold for. 



J 
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RURAL PA8TIMES BY SOCIAL LABOR.— NO. 4. 



This, to a man who has but one life to live, is ex- 
ceedingly discouraging and vexatious. 

The apple trees, which are only three years from 
the seed, and four years from the bud (seven years 
in all), are now mostly loaded with beaatiful fair 
fruit. Friend R. say.s thai no one ever need lose a 
tree, if properly removed. As he has promised to 
write an article for the Agriculturist, I will men- 
tion only one of his methods, which is this : Some 
years ago, he discovered, that after leaving some 
trees, through the carele9sne8s of his men, by expo- 
sure to the sun several days, they not only wilted, 
but had become partially dry. He then put their 
roots into a pool of water near by, went from home, 
and thought no more of them for some time, when, 
on his return, he found that the buds had swollen, 
and the leaves had begun to put oat. These trees 
he planted out, and none, he said, ever did better. 
He showed me a large number of trees which he 
transplanted, budded, and grafted, last spring, and 
scarcely one died in the whole lot. 

There is also another source of profit, in this 
county, which is not enumerated in the proceed- 
ings referred to above. Friend Reeve overflows a 
meadow every winter, from which he obtains a 
large amount of ice, and sells, not only to the in- 
habitants of SaJem, but sends it, by steamboats, to 
Baltimore and elsewhere. He lives four miles from 
the town ; but letters will reach him if addressed to 
Salem, Salem county, N. J. Should this notice 
meet his eye, I hope bis modesty will not be of- 
fended ,for I might in justice have added much more. 
I deem thus much due for the kind attention 
bestowed on me by his lady as well as by him- 
self. 

Along the winding and serpentine banks of Sa- 
lem Creek, there are large tracts of meadow, which 
have been reclaimed from the tide, by dyking and 
ditching, that produce excellent crops of grass; but 
as I expect a particular account of the manner in 
which these lands have been drained by Colonel 
Johnson, I forbear to say anything further, than that 
they are worth $^100 per acre, nothwiUistanding 
their liability to be inundated by the breaking ox 
the dykes. Two large tracts are now being repaired, 
from this cause, one at an expense of $16, and the 
other at $21 per acre. Samuel Allen. 

Salem, N. 7., July, 17//t, 1848. 

Cooked Food foe Fattening Cattle. — Boiled 
turnips, or steamed potatoes, were found, by some 
experiments made by Mr. Thomas Harkness, of 
Dumfries, in Scotland, not to fatten cattle so well as 
those roots given raw. Even the advantage de- 
rived from oil cake did not compensate for the ex- 
pense of cooking those roots. Linseed, however, 
when crushed and boiled to jelly, and mired warm 
with boiled turnips and chopped straw, has recently 
been found to fatten cattle, and other stock, profi- 
tably and very fast. 

Oil and Honet Productive of Health and 
Long Life. — An old Roman, in his hundredth 
Year, being asked by the Emperor Augustus, how 
he contrived to attain so ^reat an age, replied, 
** By nourishing my inside with honey and my out- 
aide with oil." 



RURAL PASriMES BY SOCIAL LABOR.— No. 4. 

Corn-Hudnng Frolic. — ^In every state in the 
Union where Indian corn is grown, there is no ru- 
ral pastime that is looked forward to with more 
certainty of its regular occurrence, or is enjoyed 
with a keener relish, than a true *' corn-husking 
frolic." In the northern and eastern states, and, in 
fact, wherever free labor is universal, the farmera 
eagerly join in the sport : or, when among the 
more opulent, they decline tne amusement for theiri^ 
selves, there are none, I believe, who do not cfj- 
coura^e it among their working men, with liberty 
to invite their mends to help husk the com, and 
partake of the good cheer that always follows. 

In the newly-settled districts, wnere *' working 
bees" iorm part of the system of rural economy, 
these social labors are necessary, owing to the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining hired help. These, the mem- 
bers of each little community agree "to take 
around j" that is, they will work for, and with, each 
other, till the hay is got in, the harvesting over, and 
the corn housed, or what-else-soever must be fin- 
ished speedily, requiring many hands to work to- 
gether. In these cases, corn husking assumes a 
difierent form from that of a simple country frolic ; 
though the main features are the same, the charw> 
ter is essentially changed : for a community of in- 
terest, as well as brotherly feeling, actuates them, 
and while they work with a right good will to-day, 
they expect the same kind turn will be done for 
them on the morrow. The women, too, often make 
part of these companies (in some districts, always), 
which gives additional interest, while it softens the 
rougher features of the scene ) for what man will 
give way to, or permit in others, warm, or improper 
conversation and manners, in the presence of nis 
wife or sisters ? Or who does not conduct himself 
with more gentleness " when cheered by a smile 
from the gin of his heart ?" At least, so it is in 
this happy country, where the respect universally 
paid to the female sex, is often cited as a national 
characteristic, which I trust will last as long as oui 
national prosperity. 

The time for husking the com necessarily varies 
in different pbices, beine earlier in the south, and 
later as we advance to the north ; and it is generally 
delayed, or a little hurried, to take advantage of a 
full moon in our delicious autumnal weather. 
When the com is brought in, the wagon loads are 
hauled to some convenient spot near the bam, 
and the com deposited in two long heaps. If the 
weather is unpleasant, and the crop not too large, 
it is put on the threshing floor in tne barn. This 
arrangement accommodates the workers by making 
one lar^e receiving plaee between the heaps, equally 
convenient to all, as the company seat themselves 
on the outer sides of the heaps, all facing the space 
in the middle, into which the ears of com are tossed 
when freed from the husk, which, at the same 
moment, are adroitly thrown behind. The opera- 
tion is very simple, being nothing more than pulling 
off the covering, by holdmg the ear of corn firmly 
in one hand, strippinfl; it down with the other, and 
snapping it off with tne end of the stalk, dose to 
the cob. A little practice gives ff>^^t dexterity, 
and one of the beM-relished parts of the amusement 
is to watch the awkward motions of begponers, who 
often exert as much strength as need be used to fell 
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a tree ; and often inflict painfal, though not very 
serious wounds on their fingers, with me wiry edge 
of the husk, that cuts like a fine saw. 

There is usually a good deal of ceremony, and a 
little inancBuvring, in placing themselves, in order 
that those most agreeable to each other may sit to- 
gether; thoup^h it sometimes happens that a- pretty 
coquette would take her place on one side of the 
heap, when her despairing swain was on the other ; 
but, in all such cases, by some strange accident, it 
happened that she was exactly opposite to him, and 
her father and brother occupied tne seats next above 
and below her. ft happtnedy too, that some staid 
matron, or spindle-shaped old maid, was his neigh- 
bor — but, of course, it was all chance ! Nobody 
could suspect her of having a hand in the matter, 
when she looked so unconcerned and innocent. 

Then the omens are to be attended to, and ^* wo 
worth the wigbr* who gets a smutty, or barren ear in 
his hand ! He must do whatever the company choose 
to require of him. If he can sing, they are sure to 
forget it, and insist on having a tale ; but if he has 
a voice like a crow, or a bull frog, nothing but a 
song will satisfy them, and sing he must ! A blood- 
red ear fortells the arrival of a favored lover, but 
of course non^ such is expected! A crooked ear 
prophesies a thief in the com crib; while one 
on which there are several kinds intermixed, is an 
undisputed omen of a speedy wedding. There are 
sweet voices, too, among the women, and many a 
cheerful song finds an answering melody in the 
bearers* hearls; and the joyous, merry laugh, that 
makes the welkin ring. 

Near our large cities, and amon? the opulent far- 
mers, this good old custom is fast fading away, and 
in a few years, in the Atlantic states, at least, it will 
disappear entirely ; for, with the wealth acquired 
by the patient industry of our forefathers, habits of 
greater refinement are induced ; and the increasing 
population makes the employment of the poor a 
virtue in the rich. Therefore, the necessity of so- 
cial labor, and the simplicity of manners that ought 
to characterize life in the country, cease to exist : 
and as they depart, they carry in their train, ana 
leave only the pleasant memories of these, the 
sports of their youth to the old ; and to after times, 
nothing but some record, slight perhaps as this, of 
their having been among the customs of the hardy 
pioneers in the rapid march of improvement in our 
glorious country. 

In the southern states, these merry-makines are 
confined exclusively to the colored popuuition. 
When the corn is ready to be brought in, the news 
spreads like wild fire that on such a night there 

will be a ** husking frolic,'* at Mr. 's. At the 

appointed time, the horn is blown, and the negroes 
come trooping in, often from plantations fi^e miles' 
distant. The corn is thrown down near the bam, 
in one long heap, and the negroes stand round it 
and work. One is always invited to sing for the 
evening , if a negro sits down he inevitably goes 
to sleep ; and without the son^s they would stand 
idly to talk, 'i'hey keep time with the tune, working 
quickly to a brisk, and slowly to a sad, one ; ana 
roar out the chorus, ** Round the com, Sally," or 
" Clear the way when Sambcrcome," to impromptu 
sonzs with which they have no sort of connexion ; 
whufi the singer, like Timotheus of old, is " placed 



on high," on the top of the heap, beating time to 
his own melody by knocking his elbows on bis 
sides, clapping his hands, and making a noise in 
any other way his fancy may suggest. 

When the work is done, they a^ourn to the sup- 
per, which is spread on boards supported by barrels, 
under a shed, or in the open air, near the kitchen, 
or at the/quarters, as may be most convenient ; and 
however many there are present, there is enough 
for sJl to feast upon 5 and well dressed, too; for as 
a jolly hx cook once told me, in answer to a remark 
about the great (|uantity prepared, ^* Bress your dear 
heart, Ma'ao), it*s oUous so ; why massa have a 
best buskin' frolic supper all over de countir! 
Neber stingy 'bout dat :" and certainly the nrofu* 
sion did credit to his liberality. A sheep haa been 
killed, and the whole dressed in various ways, roast- 
ed, boiled, and a huge pot of soup ; bacon and cab^ 
baee, potatoes, apples, g^reat loaves of hot bread, 
and baskets of " hght cake " and nice sweet buns. 

These frolics always end with a dance, kept up 
till midnight, and not seldom till morninff, not mucn 
to the advantage of their master's work the next 
day. £. S. 

Eutawahy /u/y, 1848. 



SPECKLED DORKINGS. 

Thx statement that these birds, when thorough 
bred, are less hardy and prolific than when an aid- 
mixture of blood is admitted, is no mistake ; and 
was not published without care having been taken to 
ascertain that it was confirmed by the experience of 
others, who have kept the pure speckled Dorkings 
on a large scale, both for private consumption and 
for the supply of the market, and who give, as their 
result, that the cross is more profitable. Of course, 
the circumstance of their pining away and dying 
just when attaining maturity, must be the exception, 
instead of the rule; otherwise, the breed would 
have long since been extinct. I have merely said 
that they are apt to do so. Their constitutional 
weakness developed itself, with roe, in this particu- 
lar form, which will vary according to circumstances 
and situations. Others complain that they are soon 
worn out, and prematurely overtaken by old age. 
Indeed, I have never known a pure Dorking hen to 
be ^ood for much, either in the way of laying or 
sitting, after her second season. All this shows 
some inherent defect. Good judges have thought 
that I have written only too iavorably of the 
speckled Dorkinn ; but I agree with " Anon,** in 
having a liking for them, and am glad to hear he 
has managed tnem so ably and successfully. The 
precautionary and remedial measure he has adopted, 
of introducing a fresh and well-selected cock bird 
or two, into Sie walk every second or third year, at 
furthest, is the very best that can be adopted ; out 
it confirms, instead of refuting, my expressed suspi- 
cion, that the cocks of this race are deficient in 
vigor. For those who are indifferent about seeing 
the full complement of ^Yt tees, provided they can 
retain the other valuable points of the Dorkings, 
there is a fine variety, callea by the principal Lon- 
don dealers, the "Surrey fowl," of even larger 
dimensions and more vigorous appearance, a trialof 
which I should recommend strongly. — Cofrrespond* 
ent in London Agricultural Qazette . 
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CAUTION IN THE CHOICE OF CULINARY 

UTENSILS.— No 3. 

Mt next object is to examine the vessels of pot- 
tery ware, and consider what kinds of these may be 
used ^vith impunity, in the prei>aratiott of pickles 
and jams. Vessels of this description are generally 

flazedf or covered on the inside, and sometimes on 
oth sides, b^ two distinct methods; in the one 
case, with oxide of lead (litharge), or some prepa- 
ration of lead ', and in the other, with common salt. 
It hardly need be said, that, in domestic economy, 
the latter of these should alone be employed. I 

The lead glazing can reaiUly be detected, as it is 
characterized by a very smooth shining surface, 
precisely as if the vessel with which it is cov^ed 
bad been well varnished. The salt glaze, on the 
contrary, has but little lustre, and all the roughness 
ol the clay beneath it can perfectly be seen. 

Pickles, jams, and ail other substances haying 
any acid re-action, or any tendency to such action, 
ought never to be placed in contact with a lead 
glaze : for so surely as they are, so surely will they 
become contaminated (pickles especially), with so- 
luble salts of lead, from which the well-known ef- 
fects of poisoning by lead will ensue. 

The ordinary vessels known by the name of 
" baking dishes," should never be employed for the 
purposes they are designed ; for their glaze con- 
tains a very large proportion of oxide of lead, upon 
which all fatty substances have a decided solvent 
action, and consequently is attended with injurious 
effects. Fruit pies, tarts, &c., ought not to be baked 
iu such dishes, for the acids the fruits naturally 
contain have a very energetic action on such 
glazes, especially when they are exposed to them, 
at the boiling temperature, for a considerable time. 

Hence, ail sach vessels should be discarded from 
household economy, more especially at the present 
time, when salt-glazed vessels are cheaply and 
abundantly obtained. It is true, they are a little 
more expensive; but what person, who thought 
uot only of the preservation of his own health, put 
that of his family, would hesitate in expending 
•niy a few half dimes more in the purchase of 
wholesome utensils for domestic use ? And it must 
be considered that, although a single dose of lead, 
or copper, in the small quantities it is taken off from 
▼easels used in cooking, is not by itself mortal, yet 
^ daily continuance of such a system of poison- 
ing, would tend ultimately to the most serious 
results. C. 

. How TO Make Mushroom Catchup. — As soon 
•A the mushrooms are brought in, free them from 
dirt, and cut ofi the roots ; break them up, and put 
them in thin layers into a stone pot, sprinkling each 
layer freely, but not heavily, with nne salt. Let 
them lay twenty-four hours ', then mash them well 
with the hands, or a wooden spoon ; wrap them in 
a coarse cloth, and press the liquor well out. After 
this, put them into a preserve kettle over a slow 
lire } boil gently, and skim clean, as long as any scum 
appears. Have, in readuiess, a stone pot and the fol 
lowing spices, about- one quarter ox an ounce of 
each, to every quart of the liquid : — ^Race ginger, 
cut in thin slices; cloves, mace, nutmegs, and 
whole black pepper, broken coarsely in a mortar ; 



pour the boiling liquor on these, stir well, and cover 
It closely until quite cold. Then bottle up, putting 
into each bottle a clove of garlic, and divide the 
spices equally among them. 

The catchup may be used in three months, but 
is better with age ; when it will form a delicate 
condiment either for fish or flesh. £. S. 

HOW TO MEND CROCKERY WARE. 

Take care that the fractured edges of the vef sei 
are not snipped,' nor suffered to contract dirt : fc* if 
a dirty dish, or cup, be broken, it is ahnost, but not 
quite, a hopeless case; wash it gently and tho- 
roughly wim soap and water; rinse with soft 
water, and let it dry without wiping. The pieces 
should then be fitted together, as soon as possible, 
and kept in their places by winding firmly over the 
bowl, or dish, a strong thread, or a piece of twine ; 
put the broken article into a boiler, an inch or two 
larger each way, and fill them both with sweet, coU 
skimmed milk; set the boiler over the fire, and boil 
for ten or fifteen minutes ; take it off, and let it 
stand till quite cold, when the string, ortwane, may 
be cut, and the article washed in warm water. 

If the above directions have been carefully attend- 
ed to, the vessel will be found firmly and perma- 
nently united, so that it cannot again be separated 
at the same place, which looks only like a crack. 
This is also an excellent method of preventing 
cracks from becoming fractures, provided the same 
process of closing by winding the thread be o! • 

served. 

India, French, and I may add, our Philadelphia 
porcelain, are too close-grained and hard, to be 
mended iu this way. E. S. 

Eutawah, Au^ustt 1848. 



"Train up a Child in the Wat he should Go." 
— " That's right — slap your mother's face— naughty 
ma !" " PuU John's hair — so you vHay, See thenj 
he has a handful !" " Pull pussy's tail— how J*he 
mews— Pshaw ! it don't hurt her !" '* He's sharp to 
look out for himself— how cunning he is in getting 
the best one— trust him to take care of number one." 

" He's a sly little rogue. Was not that a real 
trick? Willy will know how to get out of a 
scrape." "What a story that child has made up— 
she'll make a first-rate romance writer." 

Look at children reared under such tuition aa 
this, after they had ceased to be " funny, because 
they are so little." 

Lay it down as a rule, never to smile, nor in any 
way show approval or merriment, at any trait in a 
child which you should not wish should '* grow 
with his growth, and strengthen with his strength.'* 
—Miss E. C. Allen, 



A Flowery Marriage.— Married at Evergreen, 
parish of Rapides, by the Rev. J. P. Bellier, Mr. 
Charles H. Flower, of West Feliciana, to Miss 
Clara H., daughter of the late Gen. H. S. Sprigg, of 
the former place. 

We have never seen so many happy coincidences 
as the above notice contains. A Flowery joined to 
a Spriggy of Evergreen, must certainly promise a 
delightful future to the happy combination whose 
path, we hope, may be strewed with Flowers, and 
shaded only by Spriggs, of Evergreen. — N. O. 
Delta. 
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FANCY RABBITS. 

I HiTE, as yoa desired, m&de drawings on tbe 
block you mqI me n! two " CaDcy rabbiu," oue 
with a true, the other with an imperfect " lop," or 
carriage of the enra j though, in all else, they are 
Dearly correct ajiecirnens of what n fancy rabbit 
should be; and in further compliance with your 
wishes, and to save the repetition of answering, by 
the pen, the various inqmries nddrenaeil to me, I 
will give your juvenile readers what information I 
have, relative to the rearing, breeding, and general 
managemeiit of these little animals, together with 
■ucli conventional points as are insisted upon, 
by the several London aiul other rabbit clubn, as 
necessary to constitute excellence, and upon which 
their decisions, in awarding premiums, are madi. 

While in London, I visited several of the best 
rabbitries there, and also bad an opportunity of 
being present at the Bemi-aanual meeting of the 
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"Metropolitan Fancy Rabbit Club," held in Tmfal- 
gai square, for the exhibition of the prize rabbits, 

to which the Eociety's premiums had been awarded, 
I thought it a good occasion to see the best of their 
kind, and also to learn the more nice and difficult 
points of their breeding. At the appointed hour, 
in the evening, I drove 1o the place of eihibitioui 
and was shown into a spacious, well-lighled room, 
filled with gentlemen of tne/ancy, who were standing 
in groups and conversing on their favorite amuM- 
ment. At one end of tnis apartment were a num- 
ber of small baskets containing rabbits, and down 
the middle, extending its whole length, stood a 
table, over which was stretched a green cloth. 
Hardly had I time to look aronnd and see thus much, 
when the president, James Handv, Esq., entered, 
and took his place at the head of the table, and the 
members and visitors immediately seated themselves 
on either side. The meeting was called to order, 
nnd the president, in a short address, explained the 
cbjecl 01 the society to be improrement elicited by 



friendly r^alry and social inlercoutse, their prac- 
tice making good their motto, Quod (I'fti vu /ieiifae 
alleri. He congratulated those around him on the 
increasing interest in the subject, manifeated by the 
continued accession of members to their society, 
and the visible improvement made in the animal 
itself. Indeed, so close had been the competition 
on the present occasion, that the judges had been 
nearly five hours in making iheir awards, and du- 
ring the time, they had received a visit from the 
president of the Geological Society, who had ex- 
pressed himself highly delighted with the beauty 
and perfection of the specimens before him. 

The president further observed, that, before be 
proceeded to name the successful competilons and 
exhibit their animals, he would briefly remark, for 
the information of visitors, who might not be fami- 
liar with tbe subject, that the leading properties of 
a eood fancy rabbit were, length, width, qnalily, 
ana carriage of the ears, beauty of the eye. excel- 
lence in form, richness and disposition of colors, 
with the greatest weight that could be attained by 
animals whose age did not exceed 
six months. We were, however, 
given to understand that weights 
stood 'lowest in the scale of excel- 
lencies, being considered rather a 
^ higgler's than an amateur's property. 
!^ The rabbits were now produced 
^ from their respective baskets, and 
r put on the table, one at a time ; and 
more beautiful animals of the sort I 
had never before seen. Tlie pteat 
dent named the owner, the age of 
the animal, its length of ear, and 
other remarkable qualities, with tbe 
award made to it by the committee. 
Comments were now freely made, 
questions asked and answei«d, and 
a general conversation cnsneil as the 
rabbit moved up and down the 
whole length of the table, sloppi^ 
every few steps to reconnoiler its 
novel position, thus allarding everj 
one the beet posaible chanoe of ex- 
amination ; after which, it was i^ 
moved, and another took its plOM, 
and so on till all the prize anireials had been efr 
bibiled, till some dozen or ifleen had paeeed in 
review before us, when I took my leave, jvomiaiiig 
to call on several of the member* to whom I was 
introduced, and see their breeding stock. 11m 
toasts, songs, and healths, which followed, were 
duly recorded by the newspaper reporters, whom I 
left at the table, pen in haoa. A buidsome gold 
snufi boi WHS presented to the president by tbe 
society, in acknowledgment of his services, and the 
valuaDle aid he had rendered them for so many yeaca. 
After seeing numerous collections, kept in all tbe 
various styteA. from the handaome ranee of m^ 
hogany hutches to (he second-hand pacing caM, 
or tea chest, I made my selectitms from the Eeal^ 
iesi and most vigorous stocks 1 could find, havii^ 
bnt little regard to Uagth of ear, compared witb tta 
other properties ; giving up this third famile 
point, I made my purchase* at much lower prieet 
than 1 could otherwise have do 
to forty ehillinge sterling a p 
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rabbits I iin)>orted ; whereas five guineas is not an 
nncommou price amongst the fancy, and 30 guineas 
have been paid for some remarkable animals by the 
more affluent breeders. 

I made four several shipments, with various suc- 
cess, once losing the whole, at others only a part, 
and one lot of four all lived to cross the Atlantic. 
On my return, I fitted up a small apartment, ad- 
joining m^ stable, with a regular stack of fifteen 
nutches, eight of them having small compartments, 
partitioned off as nests for breeding does, while the 
centre four, intended for bucks, have no such divi- 
sion. Under the whole, is a range of three hutches 
for young rabbits, when weaned. The breeding 
hutches are three feet long, two feet wide, and six- 
teen inches high . One foot is partitioned off as a nest 
box, or bed room, with a close door ; a wired door 
forms the rest of the front. The floor should slant 
towards the back, above 1 k inches, with an opening 
of an inch the whole leneth, to allow the dirt to 
fall away. The hutches for the bucks are made in 
the same manner, with the exception of nest boxes, 
and are only two feet sauare. I feed them out of 
small tin cups, secured by a tongue riveted on 
the bottom of the cup, which slips into a strip of tin, 
called a ^^ keep," nailed to the bottom of the hutch, 
and thus confines it to its place. 

It is not at all necessary, however, to to to such 
expense, for I have seen as good a rabbit bred in 
an old dry-goods box, or a tea chest, in the comer 
of an out house, or in a small back yard, as I have 
in the handsomest rabbitries. 

These rabbits are hardy and polific, and are very 
delicate eating. My mode of feeding i^ not so 
economical as it might be, having no flour mills 
near me ; so I confine myself to oats and roots in 
the winter, oats and clover, or any other greens, 
such as dock leaves, plantain, grass, carrot tops, 
beet tops, cabbage leaves, &c., &c., in the summer, 
-—nothing green seems to come amiss to them. 
These substances, with a handful of hay, daily, is 
all I eive them. To a full-grown rabbit, I feed one 
gill of oats,«night and morning, together with a piece 
of rata baga of about four ounces* weight, at each 
feeding ; and at noon, a handful of sweet clover 
hay, toe whole expense of which is about three 
cents per week. 1 allow my does to breed about 
four times a year, and to bring up from four to six 
young o%es at a time, though the less the number, 
the larger and better the rabbits. When a doe is 
evckling, she will require three gills of oats per 
day, and as much [rreen food as she will eat. 
Many breeders feed out one gill of oats per day, 
and snbstitute shorts, grains, or pea chaff, for the 
second meal of oats. 

The properties of a good fancy rabbit, are these : 
hngt broad ears, of a soft and delicate texture, 
han^ng perpendicularly down by the aide of the 
cheeks : a full, clear, bright eye, and a lai^ dew- 
lap under the chin. The coloi: must be in a mais 
over die entire back, and coursing well down on 
the haunch, breaking into spots on the shoulder, 
called the *« chain;'* while that on the back is 
termed the "^ saddle." The head should be full of 
color, extending over the ears, running round the 
eyes, on the cheeks, and over the nose ; on ti^e lat- 
ttt, from the fonn it should assume, it is called 
the •' butterfly.'* The fancy rabbit, in shape, diflers 
nateiially now from the engraving of the celebntod 



Woushy, in the '* Boy's Own Book," for the shoul- 
der is deep and broad, the loins large, and the hind 
quarter round and full, as you will see from fig. 80. 

It is no easy matter to breed such a rabbit as I 
have described ; and you may rely upon it, that the 
same skill, observation, and attention are as requi* 
site in breeding a perfect rabbit, as a perfect Short- 
Horn, or Leicester ; and the lad who can accom- 
plish the one, may be considered no mean rival of 
the father who has succeeded in the other. The dif- 
ficulty will but give increased interest to the pursuit. 

If any of your young friends, on reading this 
account of the fancy rabbit, should feel inclined to 
undertake its breeding, or be disposed to form a 
little club of their own, I shall be happ3r to render 
them any assistance in my power, and will answer 
any questions they may put to me, being aware 
that I have omitted much that will be necessary for 
them to know, and, when once engaged, vroiild be 
interesting for them to hear. But we must not for- 
get that we are children (though some of us may 
be, like myself, of a larger growth), and therefore 
we should not exceed the limits set apart by an in- 
dulgent editor for the instruction and amusement of 
his youthful readers. 

Young rabbits, of the purest blood, may be pur- 
chased through the steward, or stock feeder, of a 
packet ship, at about ^5 the pair, when about ten 
weeks old, and he will be fairly and honorably 
dealt by, if he calls on any of the following 
breeders : — Mr. Bailey, keeper of the Star Coffee 
House, Crispin street, (Jnion street, out of Bishops- 
gate street, London ; Mr. Webster, Pleasant Place, 
Stamford street. Black friars' Boad, over Waterloo 
Bridge } Mr. Payne, 142 White chapel^ near the 
London Hospital 3 and I would name others, whose 
stocks are ot the very first quality, but whose prices 
would perhaps be soiqething higher. For instance, 
the president, Mr. Handy, Mr. Sutton, Mr. Duche- 
nuc, Mr. Farmer, Mr, Cavendish, Mr. Bird, and 
Mr. Wynne, all of whom took prizes the day I at- 
tended the society's meeting. Mr. Wynne, on 
that occasion, showed a pair of beautiful okck and 
white young does, which were purchased at five 
guineas ; and three guineas were asked by another 
gentleman for a young ** self-colored" buck. 

"In the "Boy's Own Book," is quite a long 
chapter on rabbits and their breeding, from which 
much information may be gleaned, though not alto- 
gether free from mistakes. R. 

BuUemuts, Otsego Co,, N, 7., July 20tk 1848. 



Ths American Hare. — The American hare, 
usually known in this country under the name of 
" rabbit,'* is found pretty generally from Canada to 
the Gulf of Mexico. In winter and early spring, 
in the northern parts of the United States^ its coat 
is nearly white, but in summer, it is of a yellowish- 
brown, with a whitish tail. This Utue animal 
makes a nest, or bed, of moss and leaves, in some 
old loff, or hollow tree, whence it issues chiefly, but 
not altogether, by night. Though not so much 
addicted to knawmg as squirrels, yet. its 'teeth be- 
ing formed in the same manner, it prooably resem- 
bles them in its food, eating various kinds of nuts, 
and seeds, as well as green herbs, and the bark of 
young trees. The American rabbit, from its shy- 
ness and timidity, is somewhat difficult to tame, and 
still more difficiut to breed. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

Br the steamer Acadia we are in receipt of oar 
foreign journals to July 29th. 

MARKETa.— jf«Ae«, sales trifling, and at lower 
prices. Cotton, same as per our last. Had it not 
been for the agitation in Ireland, it would undoubtedly 
have advanced. Pork has receded 2«. to 3#. per bbl. 
Lard, a small advance, and quite scarce. Other 
provisions without change. WheeU, an advance of 
3s. to 5s. per quarter. Indian Com, an increased 
demand at better prices. Miee, Is. to 2$. higher per 
cwt Wool, improving. 

The Weather was wet and unsettled, but the crops 
still promising, with the exception of potatoes, amon^ 
which therot had shown itself throughout Great Bri- 
tain to considerable extent, and slightly in Ireland. 

Money continues abundant. 

Anmial Show and Fair of the EngHth JigncuHu- 
ral Society. — This splendid exhibition took place at 
the ancient city of York, on the 11th, 12th, and 13th 
of July. A friend, now travelling in England, who at- 
tended it, writes us, that there was an immense con- 
course of people present, and everything surpassed 
his expectations. Mr. Bancroft, the American Min- 
ister, was there, and made an excellent speech upon 
the occasion. The horses were superb ana numerous. 
The Short-Horn cattle did not meet his expectations ; 
all were too large, fat, and coarse. The Herefords, a 
fair show ; the cows very good, the bulls only so-«o. 
The Devons were choice. The hogs quite numerous, 
large, and fine. The small breeds very beautiful. 
The sheep, especially the long-wooled, in considera- 
ble numbers. He particularly admired Mr. Webb's 
Southdowns. Of tne agricultural implements, our 
readers will form some idea, when they are told the 
catalogue alone makes a book of 226 pages. Several 
gentlemen delivered excellent lectures duHnff the 
show, on agricultural subjects of difi*erent kinds. 
Prince Albert, and Prince George, of Cambridge, were 
present, and took a lively interest in the proceedings 
of the society ; which, we are glad to learn, is annu- 
ally increasing in number and usefulness. 

Clucking Hent.-'l have known one or two doses of 
jalap relieve hens entirely from a desire to sit; and, 
m my opinion, it is far better for the purpose than the 
cold-water cure. I have known English fowls to lay 
in three weeks afterw.trds.—- C?ar</eners' Chronicle, 

Garden of Mr. Koch, at Cologne. — A correspond- 
ent to the London Gardeners* Chronicle, says : — As 
an Englishman, fancying that we are the gardeners of 
the world, you may judge m^ surprise on visiting the 
garden of Mr. Koch, which is situated in the midst of 
this city, to find ourselves fairlv beaten. This gentle- 
man, who is a silk manufacturer, devotes his entire 
time to his garden, and may be said to live in it, so 
passionately fond is he of flowers. He showed me at 
one coup d'ceil 30,000 Camellias, of which be possesses 
700 varieties. After walking through a splendid ave- 
nue of Ma^olia trees, we came to several beds of 
tree paeoDias of 14 years' growth, consisting of 120 
varieties, and at the end of the path was a fine speci- 
men of the Paulownia imperiaiis. The azalea beds 
were no less remarkable, containing 300 varieties, and 
under glass were 15,000 cacti. To produce these va- 
rieties, he has an apiary of 400 hives, which yield 1 ,200 
pounds of honey annually ; and in the system pursued 
Dy him, the bees are never destroyed. To visit this 
gentleman's garden, in the month of May, would be a 
treat for your travelling readers, who may be pleased 
to know that such a garden is to be seen, and is will- 
ingly shown by its polite owner. 

VUa^ity of Egp.-At is impossible to fix any pre- 
eise lim. c to the ouration of the vital principle in egn, 
since it varies, from the very first* according to toe 



vigor of the parents of the enclosed embryo, and, in 
the end, appears not to be suddf nly extinguished, but 
to fade away into gradual powerlessaess. Those who 
are anxious to secure a valuable variety, one chicken 
of which is worth a whole brood of ordinary sorts, will 
run all risks ; after seven or eight weeks their chance 
is not utterly gone. Some of the chicks will be found 
dead in the shell, but those that are hatched, if they 
survive the first 48 hours — the great difficulty — are not 
afterwards more weakly nor troublesome than others. 
In the meanwhile, air should be excluded from the 
eggs as much as possible. It is best to set them on 
end, and not to suffer thim to lie and coll on the side. 
Dry sand, or hard-wood saw dust (not deal, on account 
of the turpentine), is the best pacldna;. But when 
choice e^ are expected, it is more prudent to have a 
hen waiting for them, than to let tnem wait for her. 
A good sitter may be amused for two or three weeks 
with a^w addled eggs, end so be ready to take charge 
of those of value immediately upon their arrival. — Und, 
How to Make Uf^ermentea Bread. — After a consi- 
derable number of trials, I have adopted the following 
mode of making the unfermented bread which is now 
regularly used in my house : — I carefully mix, by sift- 
ing with the flour, first, tartaric acid, and next bicar* 
bonate of soda, in the following proportions, viz t — ^To 
14 pounds, avoirdupois, of flour, 8 orachms of tartaric 
acid, and 11 drachms of bicarbonate of soda. Once 
mixed, it will keep any length of time, and is always 
ready for use. Sufficient cold water to make it into 
dough, rather thinner than ordinary, and immediate 
baking in a quick oven (either in tins or not), is all that 
is required to make it into bread. The oread is of 
excellent quality, and is much admired by all who 
have tasted it. — Ibid, 

Relative Value of Food.— Mr. Hyett, who is ac- 
quainted with the researches of previous writers, and 
himself a student in this very interesting subject, gives 
the following list of equivalents, in weight, as to the 
relative value of food : — 

Wheat, ... . - 41 lbs. 
Peas, ----- 43 

Barley, 54J 

Oats, 55 

Beans, • 611 

Clover hay, - • • - 90 
Ordinary hay, .... loo 
Pea straw, .... i^ 

Potatoes, .... 200 

Cabbages, .... 250 

Carrots, 275 

Oat straw, .... 300 

Barley straw, .... 300 

Beets, 397 

Wheal straw, .... 450 
Bean straw, .... 450 
Green clover, ." - . , 475 

Turnips, 500 

CompooiHon of Wool and Bah-.-^Wool contains 2 
per cent of ash, human hair about 1. The latter con- 
sisted, in one case, of 
Soluble chlorides and sulphates, ... o.51 

Oxide of iron, 0.39 

Insoluble sulphates and phosphates and silica, 0.20 



The organic part is as follows :— 

Human hair. 
Carbon, - . 50.65 

Hydrogen, . - 6.3d 
Nitrogen, - . 17.14 
Oxygen, - . 20.85 > 
Sulphur, - . 5.00 J * 

100.00 



1.10 

Wool. 

50.65 

7.03 

17.71 

24.61 



100.00 
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Address to be Deliverkd before the State 
Society. — ^Hon John C. Spencer, of Albany, will de- 
liver the annual address at the Show of the N. Y. 
State Agricultural Society, to be held at Buffalo, on 
the 5th of this month. 

The Pork Trade or the West. — De Bow's Com- 
mercial Review, for July, contains some interesting 
tables of the pork trade of the western states. Tho 
number of hogs slaughtered during the years 1847-48, 
was l,500,000i-an increase of nearly fifty per cent, 
over previous years. The number slaughtered in Cin- 
cinnati alone amounted to 575,000. Only a small 
portion of this valuable product is exported ; and four 
fifths 6f that sent out of tne country, were shipped to the 
British colonies. South America, and the We^Indies. 
Remarkable Growth or the Paul.ownia Im- 
PERIAI.IS. — A correspondent to the " Alabama Plan- 
ter," states that he has a tree of this species that has 
produced a shoot, since last spring, fifteen feet in 
length, containing leaves twenty-five inches wide ! 

The American Architect, comprising Original 
Designs of Cheap Country and Village Residences, 
with Details, Specifications, Plans, Directions, and 
Estimates of the Cost of Each Design. By John 
W. Ritch, Architect. New York : C. M. Saxton, 205 
Broadway, 4to. Price $3 per annum. 

This work has reached its second volume, and, as 
we understand, has been liberally sustained. Although 
several of the designs are tolerably well planned and 
would seem adapted to the wants of many of our citi- 
zens, yet we would suggest that the editor, in future, 
would turn his attention to a cheaper, inore conveni- 
ent, and a more Republican class of dwellings, of which 
a majority of the American people, at the present 
time, are greatl]^ in need. We would also suggest 
that there occasionally appear a handsome and com- 
modious Grecian or Italian villa, a Swiss or purely 
Gothic cottage, with now and then, an appropriate de- 
sign and estimates, for a school house, or village 
church. Some further attention might likewise be 
paid to the grouping of trees and shrubs, with refer- 
ence to ornament and shade, and in giving a more pleas- 
ing effect. 

The PliOUoh, the Loom, and the Anvil. — A 
monthly periodical has recently been commenced un- 
der this name, by John S. Skinner, Esq., late of the 
Farmers* Library, of this city, and formerly editor of 
the American Farmer. The time having expired for 
which he was engaged to conduct the Farmers' Li- 
brary, at New York, that work has been discontinued, 
and the present one established, at Philadelphia, in 
its stead. " After thirty years of earnest endeavors, 
hj all the means at his command, to improve the prac- 
tice of American agriculture, and to raise it in the 
public estimation to a standard commensurate with its 
true dignity and importance, — and without necessity, 
during a great part of that time, to feel personally, 
much care about the pecuniary results of his labors,"— 
our veteran pioneer says, that he " now finds himself 
thrown, for tne support of his family, exclusively on 
the patronage whicn his countrymen may be pleased 
to bestow on his future exertions in the same cause."* 
The work is published by George B. Zieber & Co., of 
Philadelphia, at $3 per annum. 
. Db la Elaboracion del AzircAR en las colonias 
7 de lo8 nuevos aparatos destinados k mejorarla, obra 
eacrita en Frances por MM. Derosne y Cail, prece- 
dida de una noticia de los resultados ventajosos obteni- 
diM con SIM aparatos, no tan solo en Europa, sino 
wimismo en la isle de Borbon y en la de Cuba. Se- 
gvnda edicion, oorregida y aumentada con on apen* 



dice que comprende la estracion de los az^cares de las 
mieles y la comparacion de los di versos sistemss de 
aparatos que pueden proponerse k las colonias ; tradu- 
cida al Castellano, ilustrada con notas, y aumentada 
con una memoria, presentada at institute de Francia, 
sobre el analisis de la cana de la tierra de la Habana, 
por el SeSor Don Jos^ Luis Casaseca. Ilabana : Im- 
prenta del Gobierno por S. M., 1844. 

We have received from Don Jos^ de la Torre, of 
Havana, the above named work entire, on the cultiva- 
tion of sugar cane and the manufacture of suear, which 
has been translated from the French and published by 
the Spanish government. To those of our southern 
friends who are conversant with the Spanish language, 
and are engaged in the cultivation of sugar cane, and 
are about to erect new sugar houses, or improve old 
ones, this treatise would be valuable. It probably can 
be obtained at Havana. 

Water-Rotted Hemp. — Our fellow countryman 
Dr. R. J. Spurr, sold, at Louisville, Ky., last week, a 
portion of nis crop of water-rotted hemp, for some of 
which he received $210 per ton, and for the remain- 
der 1^205. It is an excellent article, and was readily 
taken up by the government, at Louisville, at the 
prices stated.— Xeasn^fon Observer, 

Cane Poles.— ^uite a business is driving in this 
article, if we should judge from the quantity passing 
this point A day or two since, the steamer Colorado 
passed up with 7,000 on board; and the Paris on Wed- 
nesday, with near 10,000. They are cut on the islands 
and brakes on the lower Mississippi, and are shipped 
to the eastern cities, where they are manufactured 
into various articles, bottoms for chairs being the 
principal use to which they are subservient. — Lou. 
Courier, 

Hoop Poles. — ^The sugar business is carried on to 
such an extent, at present, in Louisiana, that the de- 
mand for hoop poles is enormous, and, it would seem, 
that the supply is nearly exhausted. Our Louisiana 
woods have heretofore supplied excellent poles for 
hogsheads, but western poles are preferred, when they 
can be had at a reasonable price. Louisiana poles are 
seldom used for^ molasses barrels, being too tender. 
Our t>rincipal supply comes from Indiana. The poles 
are cut from the 10th of September to the 1st of 
March. This Tear, there appears to be a great scar- 
city, and it is difficult to say how the market will be 
supplied, as, owing to the demand for labor, the usual 

Quantity has not been cut during the winter. During 
le last two or three years, the price, in this market, 
has varied from $15 to $22 per thousand, for bar- 
rel, and from $35 to $50 per thousand, for hogs- 
head poles. Northern split hoops sell here at |^ 
per thousand.— fifcNiMem Paper. 

CoNUMDRUM. — ^Why would ahorse be justified by 
Scripture in biting a man's leg 1 

Because *' All nesh is grass !*' 

Origin or Gee akd Wo.— Dr. Peg([e, a curious 
antiquary, attempts to explain the orisin of these 
words, so much in use with cartmen and drivers of 
oxen. He derives *' gee," from the German word g^ 
which is the second person singular of the im|>enitive 
of •' gehen," to go. 

«Wo,'* or «Who-o," he derives from the Danish 
word Ao, which means stop. The French say " ko- 
la" ** stop there." And in Shakspeare's ** As you like 
it," we find the following : *< Crv ho-la to thy tonipe, 
I prythee, it curvets unseasonably." Among nautical 
persons, also, when a vessel is spoken at sea, it is 
usual to cry ** Ship ahoy !" that is, " ehip, stop." So 
in like manner, a little trading vessel, which the £ag- 
lish term a '* hoy," probably derives its name from 
stopping at different places to take in goods and 
gen, whim hailed firom tiie shore. 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 

FBlCm OU»RBNT IN NEW YOKK, AUOITST 16, 1848. 



ASHES, Pots, 

Fwirli, 

BALE ROPE, 

BARK, Quercitron, 
BEANS, White, 



.ptrlOOlbt. 

(lu. 

lb. 

.......ton, 

bosh. 



•6 
6 



25 

87 



aooo 

76 
Id 
11 
46 
35 
15 
9 
11 
35 
30 
6 
4 50 
11 
6 
15 
90 
8 
600 
6 00 
700 



BEESWAX, Am. Y«Uow, Uk. 

BOLT ROPE, ..do. 

BON ES, eron nd, bush. 

BRISTLEB, ADMiicao, lb. 

BUTTER, 'liable do. 

ShipplDf, .do. 

CANDLES, Honld, Tallow, do. 

Spenu, do. 

Slearic, do. 

CHBESB, do« 

COAL, Anthracite 3,000 lbs. 

CORDAGE, Americu, Ilk 

COTTON, do. 

COTTON BAGGING, Ainer. hemp,.... yard, 

FEATHERS, lb. 

FLAX, American, do. 

FLOUR, Northern, Sottthem and West'rn bbl. 

Fancy, do. 

Richmond City Mills, do. 

Bnckwheat} do. 

Rye, do. 3 87 

GRA1K--Wbeat, Western, bosh. 1 00 

Red and Mixed do. 87 

Rye, .....do. 70 

Cora, Northern, do. 65 

Southern, do. 60 

Barley, da 63 

Oats, do. .% 

GUANO, P^rarian. none in market. 2,000 lbs. 60 00 

'* Pataconiaa do 35 00 

HAY,lnliaIes do. 40 

HEMP, Russia, clean, ion. 335 00 

American, water-rotted,. do. 100 00 

American, dew-ioltod, do. 140 00 

HIDES, Dry Southern, do. 6 

HOPS lb. 4 

HORNS, 100. 200 

I«BAD.piK, do. 

Pipes for Pumps, ke lb. 

MEAL, Corn bbl. 

Corn, hhd. 

UOLASSEiS, New Orleans gal. 

MUSTARD, American, lb. 

NAVAL Sl'ORES— Tar, bbl. 

Pitch, do 

Rosin, do. 

Turpentine, do. 

epbrlu Tvpentina, Sovih^n, gal. 

OIL, Linseed, American, do. 

Castor, do. 

Lard, do. 



....100 lbs. 

bush. 

........do. 

ton. 

.of 300 lbs. 
bbl. 



OILCAKJS, 

PEAS, Field, 

Block eyed, 2 do.... < 
PLASTER OF PARIS,....* 

Ground, In bbls., .... 
PROVISIONS—Beef, Mess, 

Prime, do. 

Smoked lb. 

Rounds, in pickle,, .do. 

Pork, Mess, bbl. 

Prime, do. 

Lard, lb. 

Bacon sides, Smoked, do. 

In^ekle, do. 

Hams, Smoked, do. 

Pickled, do. 

Shoulders, Smoked, do. 

Pickled, do. 

RICE, 100 lbs. 

SALT, sack, 

Common .....bush. 

SEEDS— Clover, A lb. 

Timothy, bush. 

Flax, clean..... >do. 

rough,-.. .....do. 

SODA, Ash, eont*g 80 per cent. soda,. .. .lb. 

Sulphate Soda, ground, do. 

SUGAR, Now Orleans do. 

8U4MAC, American, too, 

TALLOW, lb. 

TOBACCO, do. 

WlllSKBY, American, gal. 

WOOLS, Sujsooy, lb. 

Merino., do. 

Half blood » do. 

Common do • 
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877 

12 50 

S3 

16 

187 

75 

85 
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33 

57 

1 50 

60 
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1 00 

300 

3 25 

1 13 
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525 

6 

4 

976 
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8 
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5 

4 
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85 

80 

6 

200 

1 96 

X36 

3 

1 « 

35 00 
7 



•5 31 

6 00 

8 

31 00 

1 36 

S2 

124 

65 

65 

85 

15 

13 

38 

25 

10 

6 60 

13 



16 
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726 
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46 

830 00 
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6 

10 00 
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6 

3 50 

13 00 

26 

31 

8 12 

1 00 

95 

8 75 

35 

58 

1 70 

66 

1 15 

1 63 

300 

1 85 

13 00 
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13 

6 

13 00 

900 
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XEW YORK BBTAIL. PROYISIOK MARKET. 

Meatt.—Beet, fSnm 6 to 16 cents per lb. ; Veal, 8 to 18 centf ; 
Lamb, 6 to 8 eenis ; Mutton, 7 to cents } Pork and Saussges, 
8 to 10 cents; Ham and Bacon, 6 to 12 cents; Beere's Tongues, 
60 to ra cenU each ; young Pigs, $1 to $1.50 each. 

Fisk^ 4«.— Salmon, from 23 to 31 cents per lb. ; Sea Boss, 
and Striped Base, 8 to 10 cents; Halibut, 6 to 8 cents: King 
Fish, 10 to 12 cents; Cod. 5 to 6 cenU ; Weak Fish and Blue 
Pish, 6 to 6 cents ; Black Fish. 6 to 8 cents ; PoggiPS, 4 to 6 centt : 
Eels, 6 to 8 cents : Green Turtle, 10 to 16 cents ; Lobsters, 5 to 6 
cents : Cmbs (sort-shelled), 8 to 35 cents perdoaen ; Crabs (hard* 
shelled), 75 cenU ; Oysters, 50 cents to 91*^ per 100 ; Clams, 33 
to 76 cents per 100. 

Poultry, Birds, and Eggt.'^TwrkeyUt from SI to ^1.50 each; 
Oecse, 75 cents to $1J26 each; Ducks, 50 cenU to 1$ per pair; 
Chickens, 60 cents to 91 perpalr ; Pigeons, $1.25 to 91.50 per doz. ; 
Woodcocks. 42 to 50 cents per dozen ; Snipes, 76 cents to $1 per 
dozen ; Veltow Legs, $1.36 to $1.60 per dozen ; Plover, 62 to 76 
cents per dozen ; Eggs, 10 tol3 cents per dozen. 

Dairy /Vodvcfs.— Butter, from 12 to 33 cents per lb. ; Cheese, 
7| to 13 cents ; Cheese Cakes, 10 for 12 cents : Milk, 3 to 6 cents 
per quart. 

Ice.— 23 cents per lOO lbs. 

Fruit and iVtifs.— Stmwberry Apples, fhmi 91-60 to $3 per 
bbl. ; Bongli Apples, $1.50: Pound Sweetings and Fall PipptBSj, 
91.60 ; Cherry Apples and Harrest Apples, 50 cents per iMuket } 
Crab Apples, 37 cents per half peek ; Apples in small qnantlUet, 
6 to 37 cents per half peck ; rears, 37 to 60 cents per basket; 
Pears in imall qnon titles, 6 to IS cents per half peck ; PeaclMs 
(Morris Whites), 50 ets. to $1 per ba<(ket; Delaware Rare RIpcs, 83 
to 75 cents; Honest John*s« 50 cts ; Crawford's Earty Melocotones 
50 to 76 cents ; Peaches In small quantities. 6 to 37 cents per half 
peck ; Plums, 87 cents to $3 per basket ; Plums In small Quanti- 
ties, 18 cents per half peck ; Green Grapes, IS cents per hair peck ; 
Blackberries, 6 to 8 cents per quart : Whortleberries, 5 to 6 cents ; 
Oranges, 26 to 9r2 cents per dozen : Lemons 12 to 18 cents ; Ba- 
nanas. 25 to 75 cents ^Thne Apples, 6 toSiS cents eAch ; Chest- 
nuts, 93 per bushel ; Hickory Nuts, 92 per bushel ; Peanuts, 
$1.26 to 91-38 per bushel ; Cocoa Nuts, 3 to 6 cents each : Pecan 
Nuts, 7 cents per lb.; Soft-Shelled Almonds. 13 to 14 cents; 
Filberts, Hard-Shelled Almonds and Madelia Nuts. 8 cents. 

Vegetates.— fUereei and Carter Potatoes from 60 to 56 cknts 
per bushel ; Pink Ejree, 37 to 60 cents i Sweet Potatoes, 94.60 per 
bbl., or 37 cent per half peek ; Common Potatoes in small qoaa- 
tlifes, 8 cents per half peck; Onions (common red), 76 cents per 
bushel ; Sllver^klnned, $1 ; Onions in small quantities, 9 to 16 
cents per half peck ; LeekS) 1 cent each ; Cncumbors, 76 cents per 
100 ; (Jucnmbers for pickling, 26 cents per 100 ; Tomatos, 26 cents 
per basket ; Tomatos in small qnaatltles, 8 cents per half peek ; 
Green Peppers, 75 cents per 100; Pumpkins, $1 per dozen 
White Squashes, 37 cents per bushd ; Striped Squashes, 
cents ; Watermelons, 13 to 50 cents each ; Muskmelons (citron), 
$1 perbnshel ; Muskmelons in small quontltles, 8 to 13 cents 
eacn; Egg Plants, 37 to SO eents per dozen ; Okra, 35 eents 
per 100 , Jemsalem Artichokes, 36 cents nor dozen ; Green Com, 
37 to SO cents per 100 ears ; or 90 oan for 12 cents ; String Beans, 
eents per half peck; Shelled Beans (UmaX 15 cents per 
quart; Turnips, 76 cents per bushel, or 4 for 7 cents ; Kohl Rabi, 
2 eents each ; Beets, 43 cents per bushel ; Carrots, 60 cents ; 
Cabbages, 3 to 4 cents per head ; Lettuces, 3 to 3 cents ; Ra- 
10 to 13 cents per dozen bunches. 



Rbvjaks. — Since our last, we have to notice a rise of 13^ to 
36 centi per bbl. on Flour, while Wheat remains nearly as be- 
fore. (3om has advanced from 10 to 14 cents per bushel. No 
other changes of consequence. 

Tk* Wtathtr has been very dry since our last We have the 
promise now (Aug. 16th), of coptoos showers. The com and 
rruits have suffered somewhat in consequence of the droackt. 
All the small grain crops are now harvested, and prove an average 
yield. Oats more than an average. The potato suffers sotte* 
what from disease, and also has received oonsMerable injury ftom 
the grub. On the whole, wo fear the yield this season ^U be 
rather a light one. 

To CoiRBSPONDKMTS.— Communicailoas have been received 
fnwi H. W. S. Clinreland, S. M. Brownbig, J. F. Wlllard, J. Me- 
Klnstry, Wm. R. Prince. E. S., Reviewer, Samuel Allen, F. R. 8 

AoKKowLBDOBKBRTs.— List of Pramiums to be awanded In 
the Agricultural and Horticultural Depairtment of the Ameiloan 
Institute, of the City of New York, at their Annual Pair, to he 
held at Castle Gaioen, on the 3d and following days of October 
next: Transactions of the American Institute, for 1846, ftom J. 
W. (;hambers ; Proceedings of the New-Jersey Historical Society, 
for 1846-6, fkom Ool. Robert O. Johnson, of 8alem, N. J. ; Seeend 
Annual Report of the Ohio Board of Agriculton, for the yaar 
1847, ftom Franklin £. Stow, of Braceville, OUo ; Cataloeie of 
Fruit Trees, for sale at Samuel Reeve*8 Nursery, at Saletn, N. J. ; 
LIM of Premiums^ kc, to be awarded at the Fair of the BeMriag- 
ton County Agricultural Society, to be held at ShaAsbory, Tt.,oa 
the S7th and 38th of September ; Real Crednia de Brceekm del 
OiMolado de la Ilabaaa, Ikom Don Jose Maria de la Tomi of 
Havana : Plan of Show Grounds for N. Y. State AgrleiUtWal 
I Society, from Samuel Allen. 
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PURE DEVON QATTLEFOR SALE. { 

TH£ subscriber will offer for sate, at thu Show of the Hartford 
County Agrioultumi Society, to be held at Hartford, on the I2th 
of October next, a portion of his herd of pure Devon Cattle, a 
follows ;--i^ne Bull, four yean old SBth of June iastf a very sn* 
perior animal bred by Lewis F. Allen, Esq., of Black Rock, N* 
Y., for which has been awarded the first Premium for three 
years In snccesMlon. at the Fair of the American Institute. 

AlsO) two FolI-Biood Cows, or Heifers, and three or four spring 
Calves. The above ^titck was derived principally from the henls 
of Geo. Patterson, of Maryland ; LotrU F. Allen, of Black R«ick ; 
and R. L. Colt, Eitq. , of' l*atfreon, N. J., having recently pur- 
chaaed his entire htrd. Pull pedigrees of the stook will be shown 
at the Fair. WM. L. GOWLB& 

/Vrmtn^ten, C«., ^uguit H 1848. if. 

lj_i^l___a_L _m _ m.mrk — -ii- ■■■■ ---■■' 1 — r ■— ■ ■ ' — - ^ — " 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

HOVGY*S Seedling, Boston Pine, Large Early Scarlet. Crimson 
Cone ^one of the most vigorous, prolific, and best), Hudson's 
Bay, Victoria, Bisbop^s Omnge, 75 cents per 100 ea«A, for quanti- 
ties ';ot less than 500 plants in the whole, nor less than 100 plants 
oi a variety, carefully packed and forwardt-d as directed ; other 
varieties specified in our catalogue, at a reduction of ont third fhwi 
Uie catalogue prices, when no tesa than five hundred plants In the 
whole are ordered. « 

Also, the following new Ohio varieties :— Barr*a Seedling, 60 
cents per dozen, $2 per 100 ; Burr's Mammoth, $1.60 per duxen ; 
Burr's New Pine, $IJB0 fier dosen: Taylor's Seedling, $1 per 
dozen, $4 per 100; Uudson.of Cincinnati, 374 cents per dozen, 
^1.60 per 100 ; Turners Pine iMonteddeo Fine of Ptinee\ 76 
cents por dozen. 

Also, the AjsaancKN Bebhivb SrBAWttBaaiBs ; strong plants, 
well ntoted in ainall pots, and carefully packed in a box fur distant 
tran^i' .nation ; price ^ ea«A vnth the ordtr, for 18 plants, in- 
dudi (g packaae. We Imported the stock direct from Mr. Ma- 
thew»03, of AcMndeen, Scotland, who originated this variety, and 
their genuinMtsM may therefore be depended upon. Descriptive 
Catalogues, gratia, on application p09t paid. WINTER & CO. 

JFTmrMsjfZ. L, Sept. \st, 1848, sit 

MILKMAN WANTEa 

I HAVE a form, well watered, comprising 390 acres of good 
land, one quarter of which is in woodland and blue naas nastore, 
rit^n>M on a turnpike road, five miles fh>m Looisvilie, Ky., now 
eontalntng about 45,000 inhabitants. I am desirous of procuring 
a capable ntan, with a family nod a capital of ^IfiM or VUfiQO, 
to become Interested, and take charge of my place as a dairy, or 
ntilk form. I am willing to famish a suitable hoose for euch 
fomlly to reelde In, and to divide equally the receipts of the estab- 
Ushment after the first year. A Swias, or Oermaa, who under- 
stands English, would be preferred. 

For further partieulani, address the s«bacriber,at Hayfleld, naar 
Lonisville, Ky. Unquesttonable refercne(*s will both he jiven 
and reqnirad. It Sept. WILLIAM SHORT. 

PERIODICAL AGENCY. 
C. M. SAXTON, 300 Broodwny, reoelvea snfaeeriptloiM for the 
following periodicals at the prices annexed, %is :— 
The New England Oeneologieai and Historical Reglstar 

(Quarterly, per annum • $S 

nie American Quarteriy Register and Hagasine, per annum •• 6 

Blackwood's Magazine, Monthly do 8 

Iho Parloc Magasinef ....do.......... .•••■*«do«.... 3 

Mother's do do do 1 

Youth's Cabinet do do I 

Graham's Magazine do ...do 3 

Godey*s Lady's Book.. ..do do 3 

Union Magazine .....do do 8 

Colnmblan do. ...*•••. ..do do 3 

The American Fanner, do do 1 

Rovey's Magasine of Horticulture* do 3 

The New Englander, duarttYty do 8 

A COMPANION TO THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 

CompritflBg original Designs of Country Residenees, adapted to 
the Itete and Clrcuiqstanocs of the Merchant, the Fhrmer, and 
the Mechanic. By an AasoclBtion of Practical Architects. 
The oblect of this Publlcatlcra is to Introduce ORIGINAL 
DBSIGNb of CouMtrff Seau, adapted to the varied tastes and cl^ 
cnasttaBcee of an American Popniatiou'-flmm the elegant Villa 
to the sUnple Cottaob, and plain Fabm Uovsb ; bom PtaalsM' 
Mansions to Village Domlclls. In a word, every variety of Bund 
fteeldenees will be embraced. In order to meet the views of every 
penoB deebing a Country House. In respect to style, cost, a^ 
iBBMnent, finish, Itc., utility will never be sacrificed. Economy 
in the outlay, with an appropriate style, will always be kept In 
irlaw. The requUi te details, specifications, plans, and directions, 
with a CBTsfhl and reliable ssCmmOs ef the east, will accompany 
each deslgB. These are essential features of a Prutical BTerA— 
•ud BO lahor will be spared hi their preparation. 

PubUslMd MoBthly--Pric6 fiS cents each nunriwr : or fiva Nos. 
fbr One Dollar. 
AddiMs (post paUi)C. M. SAXTON, 8S Broadway, New York, 

CtflM of the AmeHemm JSgrkulturUt. 



CHALLENGE FCR MILKING STCCK. 

I WILL show, In the month of June ntrxt, 10 thre^ear^old and 
10 two'yeap-old heifers, cot by my Short-Horn Efull, Mariust 
against as many heifers of the same ages, got by any other bull of 
any breed of her than a Short-Horn, or mixture of Short-Horn. I 
will also show at the Fair of the New- York State Agricultural 
Society, in 1819, 10 yearlings and 10 calves^ got by the aforesaid 
bnll. Marine, against as many animals of the same ages, got by 
one bull of any other breed than that of Short-Horn, or a cross of 
ShortrUom. The declsiim to be made with reference to prominent 

f prospective qualities for milking, to be left to not less than three 
mpjirtlal judges, to be appointed at the times they are exhibited. 
I do not make this challenge for the sake of boastina, but to 
defend the Short-Horns against the too often circnlated reports 
that they are not good milkers. THOMAS BELu 

Morri$ania, Jiuguet, 1848. gr It 

• . - - - — 

BTATICNERYy BLANK-BOCKS* AND WRITING 

PAPER. 
FranclB A Iiovteel, No. 77 lOaldem lAne* M. T. 

MANUFACTURE all kinds of Blank-Books and Stationery 
artlclee— Dlamond-Potnt Gold Pens — Letter Copying-Presses — 
Manifold Letter* Writen—euperior Croton-Ink, warranted to re 
talu lu jet-black color, which they sell at the very lowest prices. 

We have also on hand every descripik>n of roreini PAPRR 
and STATIONERY— Cap, Letter, and N ote -Papers, ISiivolopes, 
Perforated Board, Bristol Board, Dr8wlng-PaperB-4>>py-Books, 
Pocket-Books, Card-Cases, Port-Folios, Scrap- Books— Gold-Paper, 
Tissue-paper— Chess-Men, Bacfcaammon-Boards— Wax, Wafers, 
Slates, Peiidls^-Gold and Silver rencil-Cases—Writlng-Deska-* 
Work Boxes — Quills— Tin Cash and Deed Boxes— and all artl> 
cles kept by Stationers, at remarkably low prices. 

Books suitable for County Clerks and PudUc Ofliees supplied. 

Printine, Ruling, and Binding executed at the lowest rates. 

90^ We should be pleased to have a call fhim those requiring 
articles in our line. Orders by mall will receive attention. 

LBwis ruAncis, > FRANCIS k. LOUTRBL, 

CTBUS H. LOUTRBL, ) Stotionersj 77 JMoidsn LanCt N. Y. 

Septlyt*. 

FANNING MILLS. 

AGRICULTURAL Merchants and Farmers ars respecfftaUy 
Informed that the subscriber keeps constantly on hand a supiriy 
of five different sizes of his celebrated Fanning Mills, which ha 
offtrs for sale on the most accomoMXlatlng terms. These Hills 
are made of the best materials, and finished in good style, and 
warranted to clean grain as wdl and as fast as any others bow In 
use. TUNIS £. UENDR1CK80N, 

. _ Jamaie*,Long Ulani. 

A. B. Allen dt Co.. New York, ) 

Wm. T. Terry, Southold, > Agmte. 

Samuel W. Young, Orient, ) my6t* 

SEABURY^ OLEAGINOUS OPODELDOC 

NO family should he jvlthout this excellent linhnent As a 
Rtmedy for Bums. Fresh Wounds, Sprains, Bruises, Rheumatism, 
Pain In the Side, kc. It has no equal. Every man who keeps 
horses should have a bottle of it about his stable, as it exeaeds 
every other remedy for the speedy enre of Harness Cralts, 
Wounds, Stnlns. aad.Dlseases of^tte Limbs of this uscfVilanima:. 

All orders addressed to the proprietor, at Jamaica L. L or to 
braei Minor. SU Fulton St, N. Y., will ineet with prompt atton- 
tion. The above liniment may be had at retail by merchaBts 
and druggistf generally througtout the United States. 

T. a 8BABUEY, Proprietor, JosMvea, L. L 

May be had of C. M. Saxton, at the offlce of this Paper. jySt* 



AFRICAN GUANO 

FOR Sale, at Batfaig Hollow, Long Island, by 

jy9t AZBL DOWNS. 



SEED WHEAT AND RYE. 

THE celefavated White Flint and other superior varieties of 
Scad Wheat, Spring as well as Winter varieties. 
Also, Rye of an excellent quality fbr wlater sowing. 

A. B. ALLEN k, Co , 189 and 191 Water st N. Y. 

LIGHTNING %OD8, 
FORMED of copper, or covered iron, whb mlnuta dIrsctkNW 
fbr putting them up. Prices, fhmi SO to 76 cents per ruBulBg 
yard. A B. aLlEN it CO., 18» and 191 Watar St., N. Y. 

GUANO FOR BALE. 

JUST rseeivad and fbr sale, a cargo of Guano^ of anpeilar 
quality. 

A. & ALLEN ft CO, 180 aud 191 Water Bt, N. Y. 

BONE DUST. 

BONE DUST, ground Abo, at $9 per barrel, or 50 caaH par 
bushel. A. B. ALLEN, It CO. , 189 and 191 Water stn «. 
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8CHOOL OF APPLIED CHEMISTRY, 
AttMlMd totbt''D«p»tBMntof FUlofoplqrandllMAvIs," 

in Tale Oolleg*. 

Fr9ft$9or ^ Ckntutry mnd (A« Kindrtd 8eitncta AfpUU U 

tk9JirU. 

Proftttvr of JlgrieuUwral Chtmitiry 

THE Inttnieton la tbit Depanmeat bava opaaad a eonuaodl- 
oos Laboratory on tbe college aroandt, where they are uow me- 
pared to ree<?iTe p«ipUs In Bpecial and Oeneral Chemlatry. Tba 
ayf tem punined w 1th tboee who design to become cbanilsu, or to 
study tbe science extensively, Is thoroiigh and complete. Pncb 
stQdents always commence with an extended couise of qnallta- 
tire examlBatloa of unknown sabstaaces— and In doe time pass 
through a series of varied quantitative determinatioas. To those 
who wish to foHow speciaf lavestlgaUons connected either with 
the arts, agriculture, or pure science, every fbcUltj will be aflbrd- 
ad, bolb In orgaalc and Inorganle aaaljrale. 

Prof. B. SiLLiMAH, Jr , will Instruct particularly la ceneral Ele- 
Bentary and Analytical Cbemisiry, Mtaenlory, and Meiallony, 
with special refereaee to their appUcadoa to the vseAil arts. He 
will also give a coaiie (rf'Leeinres an Mlneraloay and Metallurgy, 
dontlnued through the summer term. During ue All and earlier 

Brt of ^e winter, he will also carry a class through a conne of 
ementary Chenilsiry, In eluddatlon of the regular course on this 
subject in the academical depaitmeaC. 

The instruction in tbe prowssorahip of Agricultural Cbemistrv 
la intended to unite, as much as possible, practical views witn 
theory ; to give the untawfat Ibnaer an ^portuottv to beeome 
aeqnalated with so much or science as shall enable ban to reason 
upon bis dally pursuits, and to understand the great priaciplea 
upon whleh good cultivation must depend, presented in so plain 
a funn, as to be wltbbi tbe comprehension of all. Few chemi- 
csl terms will be employed In the lectures, and those only of the 
simple explanations ; they will thus be understood by those who 
have never devoted any attention to tbe auhlecL A regular rourM 
of lectures wHl be delivered In the winter or each year, oommenc- 
ins In January and continuing about two months, there being 
fbar lectures in each week. The subjects of the course will be 
—Che eomposltkm and nainre of the soil, the plant, and the ani- 
maU— theories of rotation of cropa, and of wedlng— modea of 
draining— the dUTerent kinds of mannrea, their value and how 
beaieflelal— -tbe inipiovemeat ol waste lands, IbC., fce. Text 
bOAka will be indicated for study during lebnre houn. 

In eonneetloa with the lactuiea will be a short course of Bte- 
meaiary Cheniatry, fur such as wish to study somewhat man of 
chemistry than is given in tbe course, and to qualify tlienaselves 
for uakiag ordlnsry testings and qualitative examinatloos of 
soils, manures, 4tc. ; this count will occupy two hours of five 
days bi each week during two months. 

The flee fbr the lectures on Agricultural Cbenrfstry will be $19. 
That (or the elementary chem i cal eouse, Incldding apparatus 
and reagents, will be $S5. 

Btndenia la Annlytlcal Chemistry are allowed to work In tiM 
lalioiaiorv during the whole day ; class will be fViraislied (with 
charges for breakage), also the ordinary reapaits and balancea 
for the use of those who are so Ibr advanced as to require them. 
Tkere will be ftequeat redtatloaa, and the atodenta will receive 
the coBstaat attention of one or both of the proAasoia The Ae 
A>r thia claas will be |80 per month. 

The vacstioBs will correspond with those in the academical 
departments, vis. :— six weeks Aom the third Wednesday of 
Aunast ; two weeka from the first WMnesday In January; and 
four weeks from the third Wednesday in April of each year. 
Sesatone begin with tiM close of each vacation, and are at length 
respectively, 14— 14, and 12 weeks. 

Students in this school will enloy all the advaataeM to be de- 
rtved (hm the extended meaDa of the Institution In libraries, bi- 
strumeiiU. and collectioBS. Tbe mineraloglcal and geological 
eol lection la widely known as one of the best In the country, and 
thsra are amaller collectiona In the poascsslon of the praftaKMs. 
Tboae who deaira It, ean have access tn the Leetnreaoo ClMNnls- 
try. Mlaeralogyjand Ocologv, by Prof. B. Sillivan, Sen., and to 
the lectures on Natural Phlloeophy, by Prof. D. OLmTBAS. 

Instruction b also aeeesslble Id uie higher Mathematiea, in EB' 
Kineering and Uie use of Inatrumento, In Philology, History. 
Orlftital Laaguagee, and Bellae-Lefeim. 

The department of Pbiloaontay aad the Arts, hi Yale College, of 
which the school of Applied Chemlstrr Is a pui, haa been oraar 
nlaed with a view to meet the wanu of theae who desire to lol- 
low the stadiea emfeaced under it larthcr than they are pursued 
la H collegiate courM. Those who desire farther infiirmatlon on 
tins Mibjerli nre refirrrad to the annual catalogue of thelnatltutloa 
fur ie41-'48. 

A citlief e edncatloa is not rsqnirsd, however, of thoae wko be> 
conte rtndrnis under this department 

Tiif) professfin an always arcesslble to those who wish to con- 
tiiU ih«mon iiiartera rditing tn their several departments ; and 
wMi luulertoke »nch imalyMa aitil tavestigatbms as may be ea- 
inMteil to them. Lstters of inquiry wlU be piomptly attended to. 

Analytical iMhoratoryt YaU ColUg9,Na»U»mi, J«^, IM8. 



8ELL1NQ OFF— LINN>EAN BOTANIC GARDEN 

AND NURSERY. 

LATB or WlLUAX PaiRCB, SBCBASBD, 

tUuhingf Long iMlandt near Nam York. 
WINTER k, CO., PROPRIETORGk 

TN eoDsequence of the deeeaae of the Jualor, aad of tbe ad- 
vanced age of the surviving partner, who, therefore, Intends tore* 
Unqnlsb tbe business, the entire stock of this establishment, 
comprising every description, including the newest and choicest 
varieties, of Paurr Ain> OairAMeaTAL Tasxa, BBavas, Yxirsa, 
Aim Plartb, Rosbs, Gbbbhbovsb Plaitts, Box Booiits, lie., 
will be disposed of in lots to suit purchasers, at very reduced 
prices, in order to close the business as speedily as possible. 

Orders accompanied with the csnh to tbe amount of ten doHan 
or upwards, will be supplied at a reduction of twenty-five per cent 
ftom the usual prices. 

Nurserymen, vendors, and others wishing to purebase, by 
wholesale, will be supplied at such reduced prices according to 
quality and quantity, as will probably prove satlsfaetofy to theok 
Young stocks, both in the fruit and ornaaMntal departmentsL 
supplied very low by the quantity. . 

An opportunity Is afiforded to Amateurs and NurseaTmea to 
obtain extra-sixed and many new and rare Specimen, nnit, aad 
Ornamental Trees, Bhrubs, and Plants, at very moderate prices. 

Extra-slaed Ornamental and Shade Tftes for streets, lawns, 
and parks, low. 

Tbe establishment, now In the highest order, aad deasely 
stocked, will be disposed of on llbeial terms, onriDg from Ita 
location, celebrity, saleable stocks, greenhouses, dwelJtngs, and 
other conveniences for conducting the business, very superior 
advantages to any perMM dis p osed to punue It. 

It to reoueated that letters of inquiry, lic^ be post paid. De- 
scriptive Catalogues gratis. 

i^tesAcng, N. r., Aug. Isf, 1848. St ang. 



AMERICAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 

OffUa No 40 WcU Siraei, N, Y, 

LIPE INBURANCE, upon the plan adcpted by thto Company, 
Is founded upon tbe principle of eantribiaion In the shspe of an- 
nual premiums to a common flind, proportioned to ^e amount 
insured, out of which the Company pay a stipulated sum oa tbe 
death of the awured to the person for whose benefit the lasur- 
aace la eflbcted. 

After a thorougb tnveatlgatlon of tbe diflbient systems adopted 
In Europe and America, and of the rates of premium cbaiged, 
this company have reduced tbe premium 35 ptr cent, payable 
in caab, aanuallv, semi-annually, or quarlerty, as may be pre- 
forred, under a firm conviction that the exigencies of tbe Com- 
panv will never exceed and seldom require oa« half of tbe an- 
nual premium now charged by the EngUsh and American Com- 
panies, which reduction will still leave a large margin for seasons 
of unusual sickness and death among Its members— preferring to 
reduce tbe premiums at once to an amounC more nearly approxi- 
mating the actual necessities of the Company than to adopt tbe 
system of premHtin nattg which is attended wltb many dtaadvan- 
tagcM. 

jTu Utiding ftatHTU ofUdt Comfom^ ere— 

1. A guarantee capUaiof ^,000. which together with the ac* 
cumulating piemlune la deemed adequato to meet every contln- 
geocy. 

% A rsdaefioii In the ratea of premluma— payable annually, 
seml-anBually, or quarterly, as may be preferred. 

3. The assured participate annually in the pmfiis. 

4. InsuraBce bmit be eflbeled by any married woman upon the 
llfo of her husbanil, for her sole use and benefit, ftee from any 
claims of tbe repreeentatives (rf'her husband, or any of hto credf* 

lOVB. 

6. No personal llaUMtr of the meBriMrs beyond tbe anoimt of 
their annual premium of Insurance. 

0. Creditors may insuxe tbe lives of thefar debtota, or debton 
theoMelves may iasure for the prolectloB of their credltaia. 

A proapeetua haa been Issaed (which can be Ind at the ofilca 
of the Company, or any of its agents), explanatory of tbe 
and eoodiUona of InauraBce. 

TRIT8TBBS. 

Ambroae L. JeidaB, Bamnel Leeds, Noiria Wileox, 

Cyrus P. Sofeiib, Frederick T. Feef, John W. Pitch, 
George Hall, Caleb Mix, Jobn Duirie, 

David Banks, Sherman W. Knevlas, Lewis B. Judaoe, 

O. S.0llllmam Henry Peck. 

George D. Phelpe, XU W. BMce, 
WlUb Brtoud, Luelns R. Flach, 

BENJAMIN SILUMAN, 

NORRI8 WILCOX, Fiee PruidmU. 

CALEB MIX, TVeosBTsr. 

BENJAMINN0YE8, Sacretttrv. 

AMBROSE L. JORDAN, CAe^BMH ^Loeal Boards 

Madicol Examinars. 

WILLIAM N. BLAKEMAN, M. D., IM Bleecker atreet 
ALEXANDER B WHITING. M. D., 648 Biuadway. Jll - 
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FARM IMPLEMENTS. 

BRYANT'S, Finch's, Gnrnffe Hendricftson'^K, andRice's, Patent 

Wheeler'« Endlrss Chain Hone Power, for line horse,. f76 

Whitman's Endless Chriin Power, for one horae, toO 

Whf«ler'« Tliceatierff ander^liot, $*» 

<• " overihot with aepar^itor,. • r -.^ •35 

Trimble's Thre*h«r J^J 

Warren's " f26 

Eddy's & Taplin's Threshers, » |40 to $50 

Sweep Powers, fjOtofOO 

Trlmbl«:'s Two Horse Powers, SSo to $«iO 



Warren's 

Tnplin's 

ChUd's 



u 
II 
tt 



$ijO 

$75 

$60 to $70 

2k. B. ALLEN Sc CO., 189 and 191 Water street. 



LEAD PIPES FOR HYDRANTti, PUMP8, &e. 

Of % hich cslibx«, weighing from 1 lb. 8 oz. to 3 lbs. 8 oz. per yd. 
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Prtee of the above plpea from 6'to 6 cents per lb. Tfniied pipe, 
}i O0ot per lb. extra. 

A. B. ALLEN ft CO., I«9 and 191 Wilier Bt, N. Y. 

"^ WATER RAMa. 

FOR SALE, Superior Waior Rams, which, If applied to a larj^ 
or aroall stream of water where thore la mu or more feet fall, a 

KrtloD of Rild stream may be forced up, by Its own power, to a 
Igbt of 00 or 100 feel. The qnantUy of water raised will vary 
according to the hc1f[ht of the fHll. the size of the stream, and 
the capacity of the ram. For Instance, any one possessing a 
spring, or stream of water, thet will discharge 8 or 10 gallons per 
minute, and can sti)p up the stream by a dam, so as to make a fall 
of 8 or 10 feet, by means of one of these machines, a constant 
stream, from a haff-lnch pipe, can be delivered at an elevation of 
8ft Ami. Prices fVom $12 lo $16— pipe extra. For prices of lead 
pipe, see advertisement above. 

7Uk« Particular JV*/icc.— Persons making appVicatioif fbr 
these rants, by mail, or otherwise, are requested to name the sixe 
of the stream, or qtutntUy •[ vater running in it per minute^ the 
amount of the fall they are able to produce, the height the water 
la desired to be raised, and the diitanee It Is wished to be con* 
vcyed. 

my A. B. ALLEN ft CO., 191 Water street, N. 7. 

SALE OF SHORT-HORNED CATTLE AND 
MERINO SHEEP. 

I WILL sell at BaOklo, durinc the duvs of the State Fair, 5tb, 
0th, and 7th of September next, under the directions of the Offi- 
cers of the N. Y. State Agricnliural Society, twenty to twenty- 
five thorough-bred Sbort-norned cattle, consisting of cows, heif- 
ers, and young bulls. A catalogue with their pedigrees will be 
ready at the time of the Fair. 

Also, I will sell at the same time, Afty Merino ntina, bred ftom 
the Blakealy flock. 

References, A. B. Allen, N. Y. ; Sanford Howard, and B P. 
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CASTINGS MADE TO ORDER. 

GIN-OEAR SBGMEN PS, of all sizes, furnished at short no- 
tice, at low prices. _.«,«««-» ««Tik« %>*• t a 

BURR MILLSTONES of any size ; PATENT BURR MllXft 
from 12 10 30 inches In dhimeter r also, Nicholls' and HaiAt 
Burr Mills, 12 to 30 Inches in dlametor. _ 

A- B. ALLEN ft CO., 1 89 and 191 Water rtrcet 

FANCY RABBITS 

FOB SALE at $10 to $15 per nair. „ ^ 

SAMUElTLlLEN, 180 Water street, N..Y. 



MERINO SHEEP FOR SALE. 

HAmNG ankred at a point In which I desire to redace my 
stocll of sheep, T have concluded to sell about «00 Merteoe 
this Fall, Inferior to none in the United Slates ; 900 of which are 
half bloods, from the Importation made by Mr. Tolntor, of Hart- 
ford, Ct. Nothing need be said to recommend these sheep, ft« 
they wear their recommendation on their backs. 
3ts A.L. BINGHAM* 

CormeaU, Vt, July 8Ul, 1848. 



Johnson, Albany ; Francis Rotch, Butternuts 
Black Rock. J. M. 

,/hAum, May 16cA, 1848. 



and L P. Allen, 
SHERWOOD. 

at 



SHORT-HORN AND DEVON CATTLE. COTS- 
WOLD AND SOUTHDOWN SHEEP. 

I WILL sell at the New York State Cattle Show, to be held on 
the 6ih, 6th. and 7ih of September next, at Baflkio, about 30 tbor- 
owh'bred Short-Horn cattle^ eooalstingof cows, heifers, bulls, and 
caivea. 

Also, 90 to 86 thorough-bred Devons, of like deeeriptiob. 

Likewise, 80 Cotswold sheep, ewes and rams of select, 
recently-imported stock •, and about the same number of Soutb- 
dowMi 

The above stock I have been breeding fbr many years past, and 
Its reputation In all their varieties Is gonenlly known. 

Catalogues, with pedigrees of the stock, will be fmrnislied at the 
■how grounds where the cattle will be exhibited. 

LEWIS P. ALLEN. 

Blaek lUek, N F., JtOy, 184a 3t. 

SEED WHEAT. 
THRBE hundred barrels superior new Genesse White Flhit 
8ee4 Whoat, eeleeted with great care^ from the crop of T, H. 
MeirboU, Eaq., Uvlnnton 6» , N. Y. For sale by 

A. B. ALLEN ft CO., Agricultoral Warehooaa, and 
Seeil Store, 189 and 191 Water ^vtwu 
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SALT MUCK. 

ArrzR all that baa b«en said and written on the 
Taln« of thifl eicellent fertilizer, it ia not onlj as- 
toniahing but highly mortifying; lo ns, every titne 
we find ourselves in the vicinity of the extenaive 
salt manheB of this country, lo eee how few far- 
mera avail themselvea of the ineetiniable treaaurea 
which aurroond them. They will tiare] great dia- 
tancea, and la^ out large auois of Rioney for lime, 
ashes, marl, city manures, fish, pondrette, ruano, 
ftc., when they already poaaeas a combination of 
manv of the elements of these eubatances in their own 
neighborbood, in an almost unlimited quantity. 
Fuithermoie, it has the good quality of being bene- 
ficial where applied, even in the dries! weather. 
For this reason alone, then, it should be nsed, when 
convenient, in preference to any other fertilizer, espe- 
cially on light soils. 

MJany farmers, in the vicicilyofthesea shore, ob- 
lect to the use of salt-water muck, for the reason 
that their land is already overdo«ed with saline eub- 
■taiieea. In this belief, we think they are generally 
mistaken ; and when they are not, it is easy to mix 
the muck into a compost heap, with city manure, 
or vegetable substances of any kind, ana then ap- 
ply it. 

Fn makine use of salt-marsh muck, it is a greatl 
error, we think, to handle it much. This adds 
coasiderably to tbe expense, and nine times out of 
ten it might be aaved. As a general rule, we 
should dig and cart it on the land, in autumn, spread 
it broadcast on the surface, let it lie till tbe 
following spring, and then plow in. It is thus 
anbiect lo the action of frost all winter, becomes 
finely pulverized, and freely incorporalea itself with 
the soil. It may also be carted into barnyards, in 
the fall of the year, and lie all winter, and then be 
Biixed up in the spring ; or it can be mixed into a 



compost heap with quicklime and Other materially 
at any season of the year. 

Immense crops of cabbages are grown in this 
neighborhood by mixing one pari of street manure 
with two parts of aea muck, where it is considered 
one of the bent fertilizers that can be applied lo thia 
crop. It gives the cabbages a very even and good 
growth, and a better flavor than When ' ' 

I putrescent ic 



'hen produced by 



SOCIAL MEETING OF FARMERS AND GAR- 
DENERS. 

Oh the first Monday of September, a meeting of 
farmers, gardeners, and others was held at our 
rooms, 189 Water street, from the proceedings of 
which we extract Ihe following: — 

Good Effect* of Marl and Guana iit Orouing 
Whtat.—Mt. William Spader, of Marlborough, 
New Jersey, stated that be had mixed green-sand 
marl with guano in manuring bis wheat fields, the 

East, and that he obtained from 2S to 30 
I of wheat per acre. 

Aitoria Fond Mwi—Mi. A. P. Cumings, of 
Williamsburgh, Long Island, staled that he had 
made use of fresh-waler muck, taken from a pond, 

Astoria, as a garden mould, and that it answered 
a most excellent purpose. This muck, it ia said, 
isjn general demand among gardeners and nursery* 
men about New York. 

Mammoth Tomoioi. —Mr. Cumings presented 
several tomatos of extraordinary size, one of which 
weighed U lbs. They were grown in his garden 
at Williamsburgh, and cultivated the usual way. 

&nj>trioT Cucumber.— iAi. E. K. Delalield, of 
Slaten Island, presented a fine spedmen of cucum- 
ber, weighing Z lbs, 2 oz., of a while color, free 
from prickles, lender, of a solid consistency, excel- 
lent taste, but never bitter. 
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Grafting the Ptar on Quince Stocks. — Mr. Cum- 
ing;8 approved of grafting the French pear and other 
kinds of medium or dwarf growth, on quince 
stocks ; but the famous Bartlett pear, as well as 
some other varieties of larger n-owth, he thinks 
will not succeed well unless they are grafted on 
pear stocks. 

Fruit. — Several gentlemen presented fine speci- 
mens of the fruits of the season, among -wnich 
were superior varieties of French pears, and the 

{>onnd sweeting, or Somerset harvest apple, the 
atter literally weighing a pound. 

EIGHTH ANNUAL SHOW AND FAIR 

or THS 

Ntm^Sork 0tatt ^sricnlturcd Botiti^. 

This was held at Buffalo on the 5th, 6th, and 
7th of September. In the number of visitors, the 
interest excited, and the number, variety and qual- 
ity of the specimens exhibited, this show has far 
exceeded any that has preceded it. This is con- 
clusively shown by the fact that $6,300 were re- 
ceived on the ground against $4,034 last year, at 
Saratoga, and $4,333, at Auburn, the year previous. 
It was e9|imat^ that nearly 50,000 persons were on 
the grounds at one time, and that over 70,000 visit- 
ed them during the exhibition. The result of this 
show has disappointed two sets of croakers ; the 
one predicting from last yearns results, that the 
society was on its last lees, and would hardly sur- 
vive the present year, and the other, that, although 
it might get along very well if the show were held 
in the eastern, or central part of the Ftate, yet, that 
Buffalo was decidedly too far west for any success- 
ful asserablaee of intelligent farmers. 

It is one of the best features in the rules of the 
society, that its annual meetings are of a locomo- 
tive character, and that new points are constantly 
selected for them. If continuously held in any one 
place, it would beget apathy and extortion ; while, 
as at present arranged, the rivalry for securing it, 
ensures a spirit of accommodation on the part of 
the town where it is to be held, highly conducive 
to the convenience of the society and the comfort 
of the visitors. 

It also awakens a spirit of emulation on the part 
of the farmers in whose neighborhoods it is held* 
which is constantly striving to excel the previous 
exhibitions. We do not doubt, that while the 
number attending from other states, and especially 
from Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and Canada^ 
much exceeded that upon any former occasion, 
there were more farmers and citizens of our own 
state present than ever before. The truth is, 
Buffalo is eminently a concentrating point, and 
speaking in the most enlarged and comprehen-* 
sive sense, it is located in one of the best aerioul- 
tural regions on the face of the globe ; and ine fa- 
cilities for bringing people together at that place, 
cannot be exceeded, if equalleJ, by any inland town 
m the Union. The inhaoilants in that wide-spread 
region too, are generally men of enterprise and in- 
jelligence— men who feel their responsibility in 
setting a proper example as farmers, and who at all 
times manifest a proper spirit in whatever relates 
to their profession, or duty. They are, besides, not 



tied down to ancient usa^s and systems, as in 
some of the older states, or m eastern portions of oar 
own. They are not only willing to learn, but are 
ambitious oi improving every opportunity of doing 
BO. To this spirit, and this character, we think, 
must be attributed the unusually large and anima- 
ted spectacle presented at Bufalo, in September. 

Pomology. — The show was preceeded by a Po- 
mological Convention, held at the same place, 
commencing on the first, and continuing to the 
fourth ult., inciupive. This, we believe, is the first 
general meeting of the kind, ever held in the United 
States ; and if we can judge of the future by the 
spirit evinced in this, we must infer that pomology 
is destined to assume a high stand hereafter among 
the obiects of attention in this country. About 
300 deJegates were present from half the different 
states of the Union. The number of specimens 
presented was immense. The discussion on the 
merits of the various kinds was scrutinizing, and 
generally just. We deem this n valuable oegin- 
ning for the lovers of fine fruits, and one eminently 
calculated to assign a just place for the varied 
kinds cultivated in this country. The fact was 
here fully corroborated which had previously been 
found in isolated instances, that fruits change in 
character and excellence from a change in locality, 
soil, climate, and cultivation. 

We trust the recent attention to this important 
branch of horticulture may result in giving an im- 
petus to the enlargement and perfecting of our nur- 
series and orchards, which they have long needed. 
Nothing contributes more to our enjoyment, nour- 
ishment, and health, in the shape of food, than abun- 
dance of choice, ripe, seasonable fruit. It may be 
used without stint by old, young, and middle ^ed ; 
cooked, raw, or preserved, in almost any form, or 
manner. It must be a vitiated system that it wiU 
injure, and a sadly-vitiated one that it will not 
cure. 

Jlie Show Ground.-^This was beautifully located 
on the elevated lands that so gracefully sweep 
around the northern and western skirts of the city 
of Bufialo. Its entire length was nearly half a 
mile, with a width varying by rectangular additions 
from about 300 feet at its entrance, to 800 feet in 
the rear. The front was a gentle slope, and was 
occupied by two buildings, containing the treasu- 
rer's and secretary's office, nearest the street : by 
the mechanics' hall, the dairy, ^in and seed hall, 
and the manufacturers' and miscellaneous hall; 
then followed the great horticultural tent, 120 by 
80 feet on the ground ; next the horse parade, over 
200 feet in diameter ; then the society's tent, 120 
by 90 feet; near which were numerous minor 
buildings for committees, refreshments, and various 
subordinate purposes. 

Four or five hundred feet in length of commodi- 
ous, well-roofed sheds, made perfectly tight, with 
latticed fronts, was appropriated to the feathered 
tribes and rabbits ; nor was this found adequate to 
contain the candidates for the honors and emolu- 
ments of the society. Near a thousand feet of 
pens were filled with woolled and bristled quadru- 
peds while acres of a well- wooded lawn gave shade 
and retirement to the varied families of the homed 
stock. Besides their course for examination, excr- 
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«i8e and display, the horses occupied a large portion 
of the fi^unds, not otherwise appropriated. Fann- 
ing implements of every description filled up the re- 
maining space left vacant by the buildings near the 
entrance. 

The whole area of 16 acres, during a considera- 
ble part of the time it was opened for exhibition, 
was filled to overflowing with the thronging masses, 
and all seemed more than gratified. They were de- 
lighted at the display of agricultural and mechani- 
-cSi ingenuity, and prouder of their kinsfolks and 
their countr3rmen, and humanity; and that there 
was the spirit, and intelligence, and industry, to 
make so rich an exhibition of their Creator^s handi- 
work, and their own. We may add, and that, too, 
with sincere gratification, that this feeling was 
equally prevalent in their intercourse with the citi- 
2ens of the place ; and when private houses were 
crammed, to repletion and hospitality could ex- 
tend its right no further, the public houses, steam 
and canal boats, and even the vessels in the harbor, 
absorbed their full quotas of guests, neither did they 
make up in charges nor exactions, what they may 
have omitted in rare and accommodations. 

For the first time, we believe, in the history of the 
society, every animal remaining on the ground was 
plentifully supplied with grain, hay, and freshly-cut 
grass and clover, with an abundance of watery all 
of which was gratuitously provided by Ihe citizens 
of Bufialo, and with the utmost convenience to the 
keepers. We observed some confusion and injury 
resulting from the insecure fastening of the bulls, 
four of which, got loose at different times, and gored 
each other like so many windy politicians in an 
election encounter. They were at last secured, with 
little damage, except to each other. We recommend 
that the society, hereafter, allow no bull to enter the 
show ground, unless secured by a suflSciently strong 
chain, passing around the horns or neck of the ani- 
mal, and fastened with a strong padlock. This would 
ensure absolute safety whenever the animal is not 
under the eye of the keeper. 

The weather, throughout, was delightful. It had 
previously been hot and dusty, but a soaking shower, 
on the first morning of the exhibition, effectu- 
ally laid the dust and cooled the atmosphere, during 
its continuance. 

Tuesdaj', the 5th, was devoted to the examina- 
tion of the different specimens of animals, imple- 
ments, &c. &c., offered tor exhibition, by the several 
committees. For the pitrpose of enabling them to 
perform their duties with deliberation and inteili- 
eence, spectators were excluded till Wednesday, 
but we noticed the committees almost as busy the 
following da}', in settling the comparative merits of 
such animals as they could not luUy decide upon 
previously; indeed, it was not before half of 
the day had elapsed, that some of the most ardu- 
ous examinations were completed. 

An extensive pvhlic sale of improved cattle and 
sheep commenced on Thursday, at 10A.M., which 
with private sales, were continued during the remain- 
der of this, and the following day. The auction 
sales were ruinously low, and the animals were 
withdrawn before the list was half disposed of. 
But many were ; subsequttitly sold at prices satis- 
factory; ^'both io bilyer and seller. * Some- <?hoice 



Short-Horns, from Cincinnati, Ohio, and Westches- 
ter, N. Y., were on the ground for sale, and we 
were pleased to see the former going to Canada, or 
remaining in this state, while our own went on 500 
miles to the rich feeding grounds of the west, to 
improve the future beef for packing and exporta- 
tion. Our Canada friends bought largely, evincing 
a proper spirit of emulation in the improvement ol 
their breeds at home. Many were bought for the 
western states, and some changed hands among 
our own citizens. 

An able address, from the Hon. John C. Spencer, 
on the protection of our home industry, thereby most 
effectually remunerating the industry of our agricul- 
tural population, was delivered under the society's 
large tent, on Thursday, at 1 P. M., and was listen'- 
ed to, for an hour and a half, with marked reroect 
and admirat ion. An able lecture was delivered by 
Professor J. P. Norton, of Yale College ; and num^- 
ous speeches, by distinguished individuals from 
various parts of the country, were made at several 
times and places, during the continuation of the 
show ; and we much doubt if the people in atten- 
dance were not as much benefitted by what they 
heard, as from what they saw. 

We deem the speeches and sale of stock on these 
occasions, as not less directly beneficial In their ten- 
dencies and results, than the exhibitions. If what 
they see, instructs their judgment and taste, what 
they hear, no less informs their understanding ; and 
the fine specimens of implements, seeds, and cattle, 
they thus procure by a comparatively trifling outlay 
of capita], enable them to carry into successful prac- 
tice, Uie newly-acquired views, or knowledge, they 
have gained. 

The dinner came off at the American Hotel, on 
Thursday, at 9 P. M., and was fully attended by citi- 
zens, members, and distinguished strangers from 
abroad, who did ample justice to the tempting and 
abundantviands, its accomplished host so well knew 
how to provide. We noticed among others, on the 
right of the President, Hon. J. C. Spencer, Colonel 
Furguson, C. W., General Riley, Lord Stanley^ 
Colonel Kirby; on his left General Wortn, 
Hon. Edmund Burke, Commissioner of Patents, 
&c., while every part of the room had its 
representative from some of the professions, either 
at home or abroad, who had come up to the great 
festival, impelled by his zeal and interest in the 
farmer's cause. 

The Trial of Plows. — In this, as usual, there 
was a most unsatisfactory performance. We think 
the premiums offered, and manner of testing the 
comparative draft of plows, unworthy the soci- 
ety. Beyond any other^ and almost beyond all others 
of the farmer's implements united, is the importance 
of the plow ; yet we see a large number of $20 and 
$25 premiums for bulls and cows, which is none 
too much to be sure, and the highest for the best of 
this most invaluable implement, is but $10. It is 
mockery to offer such a premium, and worse than 
mockery to profess to verify the relative merits of 
the plow« in the manner proposed. The truth iff, 
it needs a highljr intelligent board of mechan* 
ics and agriculturists combined, and with all pro- 
per leisure and means to arrive at this decision cot^ 
rectty. The hurly burly of a fair is equally suited 
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to calculating an eclipse, or arran^ns a table of | 
logarithms, as to guess with exactituae the draft 
performance, and precise merits of a plow. Some 
general estimate oi comparative value can be made, 
as we guess a hawk from an eagle in the distance 3 
but nice accurate distinction is out of the question, 
and no manufacturers having a reputation to lose, 
will deliberately subject their specimens to such 
haphazard trials. The premium for the best plow, 
ought to be $50, at least, and if it merits it, $500, 
and the trial should be an affair by itself, say, two 
or three days before, or at the close of the fair, when 
time enough should be given to the subject, and un- 
der such advantages for arriving at just conclusions, 
as will give absolute certainty to them, and com- 
mand the confidence of the public. 

Horses. — Of these, there was a better show than 
at any previous time. Several of each of the differ- 
ent classes of animals were on the ground, includ- 
ing the blood, the Cleveland bay, the Norman, the 
draught horse, and the horse of all work; and 
^ere were specimens of the extremes of horse flesh 
in a dappled Clydesdale, upwards oi 18 hands high, 
and a pen of five Shetland ponies, about the size of 
a Cots wold or Lincolnshire buck. There were also 
numerous fine geldings, single and matched. The 
animals were generally choice of their kind, and 
highly creditable to the state. No jacks nor jen- 
nies, and but three mules were shown. 

Cattle. — The Short-Horns were there in great 
force and excellence. We have never seen so large 
a number together, though many were there ^r 
sale, ratberthan exhibition. 

The Devons were also more numerous by far, 
than at any previous time. We are glad to see pub- 
lic attention a^'akened to this meritorious breed, 
and that they are rapidly spreading themselves' over 
the country in every direction. 

The Here fords were on the ground, but not in 
large numbers. Of the 19 animals in this class, 
which received premiums, Mr. Sotham, took over 
one half, showing conclusively, that however meri- 
torious are the animals he has heretofore parted 
with, his hand is still full of trumps. 

Of Ayrshires, there were but few offered, but 
most of these were excellent. Several fine ones 
were brought to the ground, by Mr* Dougall, and 
others, from Canada. 

Native cattle were there in considerable num- 
bers, many of which, afforded conclusive evidence 
of good breeding and proper management. 

The fat cattle were superior, as a lot, to any ever 
before shown together, and they evinced an increas- 
ing capacity, both in the animals and feeders, for 
loading the carcass to an uncomfortable obesity. 

As specimens of what were offered, we append 
dimensions and weights of a few of them. 

A single fat ox, over four years old, 1st premium, 
shown by Edward Munson, of Sennett. Girth, 9 
feet. Length, 7 feet 8 inches. Weight, 3,100 Ibp. 

Oae pair of fat oxen, over four years old, 1st 
premium, exhibited by J. and F. A. Alberger, of 
Buffalo. Girth of Empire State, 9 feet 34 inches, 
Queen City, 9 feet Live weight, 5,784 lbs. 

Next largest pair of fat oxen, 2d premium, shown 
by Lyman BrainarJ, of Attica. Weight, 4,800 lbs. 

Third, and best pair of fat o.Ten, 3d premium, by 
Ij. Doty, of Attica. Weight, 4,670 lbs. 



A fat cow, over 4 years old, 1st premium, by 
Robert Hadfield, of Sheldon. Live weight, 1,742 lbs. 

Another fat cow, over 4 years old, 2d premium, 
by Robert Fowler, of Batavia. Weieht, 2,030 lbs. 

Also a fat cow, over 4 years old, 3d premium, by 
Allen Ayrault, of Geneseo. Live weight, 1,652 lbs. 

Sheep, — Of these, the show was much beyond 
our expectation. I^urge numbers of them were of- 
fered for prizes, and a still larger number for sale. 
They embraced a ^ood many of the best Saxons, 
and the best Mennos, including some from the 
most recent importations. The long and middle 
wools, were all embraced in the Cotswold and 
Southdowns, both of which breeds were w^orthily 
represented in quantity and quality. 

Swine. — These were not numerous, but there 
were many good animals, and of a considerable 
diversity of breeds. The Berkshires seemed rather 
to predominate. 

Poultry.— TYiiA department was never in higher 
repute than on this occasion, having monopolized a 
large proportion of the grounds and the attentioa 
of the spectators, a distinction to which their num- 
bers, variety, and merits fully entitled them. 

Dairy Products. ^Thes^ were particularly meri- 
torious. Butter was exhibited in much less quan- 
tity than at the eastern shows ; but in cheese, the 
specimens were far beyond what was ever seen to- 
gether out of Erie county, which is undoubtedly 
one of the first in the world for its cheese. 

Farm Implements. — These were numerous and 
good, equal, if not superior, to any ever shown 
Besides those offered from our own state, there were 
several from abroad, and among others, a large as- 
sortment of the celebrated eagle, and other plows 
and farming implements, from the extensive manu- 
factory of Messrs. Ruggles,Nourse, and Mason, of 
Massachusetts. 

Other manufactured articles^ including the hand! 
works of the ladies, were very extensive in quantity, 
and gave a high idea of the perfection of manufac- 
tures and the useful arts, in western New York. 

Several samples of unbranned wheat, with the 
bran as removed by a cast-iron machine, were ex- 
hibited by L. A. Spaulding, of Lockport. This is 
said to be a great improvement in making flour, 
and is well worthy the attention of millers, and 
particularly as it is alleged that a machine that will 
unbran 100 bushels of wheat per hour, costs com- 
plete but $100. 

We were glad to peroeive several specimens of 
flour and mesd prepared so as to resist injury when 
exposed to hot climates. These improvements, if 
fully carried out, will extend the markets, and aug- 
ment the profits of our bread stuffs to a large amount. 

Floral Hall. — This was never before the recipi- 
ent of more abundant and appropriate offerings than 
were here made of the flowers, fruits, and vege- 
tables, by the devoted votaries of the tripple God- 
desses, Flora, Ceres, and Pomona. But we have to 
acknowledge, which we do with the highest grati- 
fication, that for the former we were largely in- 
debted to the zeal and devotion of our co-workers 
in adjoining states and Canada. We have thus 
barely glanced at some of the leading features of 
this interesting anniversary. The forthcoming vo- 
lume of the society will hardly do justice to it in 
detail. 
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PROGRAMME OF THE FAIR OF THE 
AMERICAN I^iSTITUTE. 

Exhibitors of specimene for premiume, except- 
ing cattle and other live stock, agricaltural aad hor- 
ticultural productions, &c., are required to bring 
them to Castle Garden, and obtain a certificate from 
the clerk of the Fair, on Friday or Saturday, the 
29 th and 30th days of September, previous to the 
opening of the exhibition. 

Monday, Oct. 2. — Will be appropriated for the 
arrangement of the contributions. Vegetables, 
fruits, and flowers, for the horticultural room, should 
be brought this day, before 12 o'clock. 

Tuesdayy Oct. 3. — ^The exhibition will open to 
the public at 9 o'clock A. M., and continue until 10 
P. M.» thiottffh the /air. The opening address will 
be delivered tJiis evening; at 7i o'clock, in the gar- 
den. 

Wednesday, Oct. 4. — The steam engine, with 
movinff machinery, will be in operation, and con- 
tinue ouring the exhibition. 

J%uriday, Oct. 5. — Plowing and spading 
matches, at white Plains,* West Chester county, N. 
Y., in conjunction with the Society of Agriculture 
and Horticulture of West Chester County. 

Saturday, Oct. 7.— Fireworks this evening at 9 
o'clock. 

Monday, Oct. 9. — Cattle and other live stock to 
be exhibited on Wednesday, must be entered on the 
books this day, and pedigrees delivered to the clerk 
at the committee room, at the Washington Drove- 
Yard Hotel, in 44th street, between 4th and 5th 
Avenues. 

If previously sent to T. B. Wakeroan, the Cor- 
responding Secretary of the Institute, they will be 
attended to. 

Show of choice roses ^d dahlias, this day at 12 
o'clock, at Castle Garden, for special premiums. 

Tw^day, Oct. 10. — ^The Convention of Fruit 
Growers will meet this morning, at 11 o clock, A. 
M., at Judson's Hotel, 61 Broadway. 

Wednesday, Oct. 11. — The Cattle Show opens at 
9 o'clock, A. M., at the spacious premises known 
as the Washington Drove Yard, in 44th street, be- 
tween 4th and 5th Avenues, when all the animals 
must be on the ground. 

Thursday, Oct. 12. — Second and last day of the 
cattle show. Anniversary address at the Broad- 
way Tabernacle at 7i o'clock, P. M. Music by an 
accomplished choir, under the direction of Mr. 
George Andrews. 

Saturday. Oct. 14.— Pyrotechnic exhibition, in 
competition for premium, at 9 o'clock, P. M. Each 
exhibitor will be required to fire three pieces. En- 
tries to be made on the books before 12 o'clock. 

COMMON SALT PRISONOUS TO PLANTS. 

Mr. W. R. Randall recently read a paper on 
this subject at a meeting of the British Association 
at Swansea, as a practical caution in the cultivation 
of plants. Three or four plants having been shown 
the author, nearly or quite dead^ and having searched 
in vain for any strong ^ison in the soii^and in the 
plaiits themselves, he inquired more minutely into 
the circumstances of the case, and found that these 
were onlv specimens of many hundreds of plants, 
both in tne open air, and in the ^reen houses f but 
all in pots), which all exhibited, in a greater or less 



degree, the same characteristics. The roots were 
completely rotten; the stems even, in young 
plants, assumed the appearance of old wood ; the 
leaves became brown, first at the point, then around 
the edge, and afterwards all over, while the whole 
plant drooped and died. The^r included different 
varieties of the fir, cedar, geranium, fuchsia, rose, 
jasmin, and heath. 

Finding that the whole were daily watered from 
one particular source, the conclusion was at once 
suggested, that the cause of the evil must reside in 
the water thus used, which was then examincKl, and 
each 20 fluid ounces yielded the following constitu* 
ents: — Corbonate of lime, 0.6« sulphate of lime, 
0«462, chloride of calcium, 0.2, chloride of magne- 
sium, 1.252, chloride of sodium, 6.906. 

The mould round the plants, and an infusion of 
the dead stems and leaves, also afforded abundant 
evidence of the presence of much chloride of sodi- 
um ; and it was also discovered that the well had 
an accidental communication with the sea, and had 
been used in this state for some weeks, probably 
two or three months. Further experiments were 
made, and showed that water containing about 7 
grains of salt, in each pint, is, in its continued use, 
an effectual poison for plants and the weaker forms 
of vegetation ', and that when the soil is continually 
watered with a weak solution of salt, it gradually 
accumulates in it, until it becomes sufficiently con- 
taminated to be unfit to support v^etable life. 

In either case, an interesting subject of inquiry 
is suggested — What is the w^est solution of salt 
which can produce in any measure this poisonous 
effect ? Or, in other words, at what degree of dila- 
tion does the danger cease 1 For salt is often a 
natural constituent of spring water, quite indepen- 
dent of any infiltration from the sea, as in this in- 
stance. Thus, the water of the Artesian well, Tra- 
falgar Square, Jx)ndon, contains in each gallon about 
20 grains ; that at Coombe and Delafield's brewery, 
12.7; that at Wolverton railway station, 6; one 
lately sunk at Southampton for supplying a manu- 
factory, 40. Might it not then be justly asked, 
whether the subject of the suitableness of water in 
general for the various purposes to which it is ap- 
plied, is not worthy of a greater share of scientinc 
attention than it has hitherto commanded ? 

- Farmers, Rxad the Agricultural Papers. — 
Not the older ones — they have no need of this nt- 
perfluity of the nineteenth century | but the 
younger ones can thus learn something, which 
their seniors are too wise to do. Read the best 
agricultural papers and journals : one, two, or three, 
if you can get them. Sift the chaff from the 
wheat, the bran from the flour, and make good di- 
gestible bread of the last. The expense of taking 
these is nothing, comparatively. Look at your bllte 
for extra horsei trappings, cigars, tobacco, juleps, 
and nonsense of any kind, which you have both 
cash and leisure for, and you will find that you can 
take half a dozen oi the best agricultural papAs in 
the URlon, with less than half the money you an- 
nually throw away in what is worse than useless. 

m ■ 

It is necceseary to avoid returning too soon to the 
cultivation of the same plant, or to analogous kinda 
of vegetation, in the same soil. — Chaptal. 
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l^JHbA of Gathtrin^ and Preparing Tea Leaves.— 
li* mofle of gathenng and preparing the leaves of 
tWotWptent IB ejtlremely Bimple. We have been 



uii'tflatfiiMclures, we eTpect to find Bome peculi 
and out-of-the-way practice, when the (act is, that 
tiMtv}ri<^>er«tion3 in China are more simple in Iheir 
chaifietHr "than in most other parts of the world. 
Tn. iH^htty.'vnderHtand the process of rolling anij 
d^tlg fhelBaves, it musl be borne in mind tliat the 
gr*nd-objetn is to expel the moisture, and si the 
■une liikie tb retain, as much as possible, of the 
arOnytit Mnd other desirable secretions of the 

Sicies, The system adopted to atlain this end is 
kiitfttltf'Bc it ia efficacious. 

'tn tti«'tiBr*est seasons, the natives are seen in lit- 
tle fJtm'llyi^upB on the aide of every hill, when 
the iv^eftlhM'Is dry, engaged in gathering the tea 
IwraE. .They do not seem ao particular, in thia 
o^tMon,! but Atrip the leaves off rapidly and uro- 
nnsatiOiiBlj, and throw them all into round baskets 
■kiita'fo'r Ae purpose oat of aplit bamboo, or rattan. 
Intbe b«ginnilig of May, when the principal gather- 
ing tttfaeaptace, the young seed vessels are about as 
iug« ah peas; These are also stripped off and 
drijid wjttir 4* leaves; it is these seed vessels, 
whtob V6 of»*ta> see in our tea, and which have 
•ome sHjfct'twrtmblarice to yonng capers. When a 
■nfflciflnt qmulttt>' of leaves is gathered, Ihey are 
c«h«d>honJMto the cottage, or barn, where the 
oystMkHi'of drying ia performed. 

'I%e drynij3«6B and furnaces in these places 
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snA<slKUlow;«^-in fact, are the same, or n 



When the pans are first fixed, the brick work 
and chunam are smoothed off very neatly round 
their edges and carried up a litllehigher, particular- 
ly at the back of the pans, at the same lime widen- 
ing gradually. When complete, the whole has the 
appearance of a row of lai^e high-backed basins, 
each being three or four limea larger than the shal- 
low iron pan which is placed at its bottom, imme- 
diately over the flue. When the lire is applied, the 
upper part of these basins, which is formed of chu- 
nam, gets heated as well as the iron pan, thongh in 
a leas degree. The drying pans, thus formed, be- 
ing low in front, and rising very gradually at the 
sides and back, the person, whose doty it ia to at- 
tend to the drying of the leaves, can readily manage 
them, and scatter them about over the back ofthe 
baain. The eccompanyine sketch, fig. 81, which 
was made on the spot, wiD render thia description 

The leaves baring been brought in from the bills 
are placed in the cottage, or drying house. It is 
now the duty oC one individual to light the little 
fire at the mouth of 'he flue, and to regulate it aa 
nicely as possible. The pan* become hot very soon 
after the warm air has begun to circulate intne fine 
beneath them. A quantity of leaves, from a sieve, 
or basket, are now thrown into the pans, and 
turned over, shaken Dp, and kept in motion bjr 
men and women stationed there for this pnrpose. 
The leaves m immediately affected by the heat 
They begin to crack, and become quite moist with 
the vapor, or sap, which they give out on the appli- 
cation of the heat. This part of the procees lasts 
about Atg minutes, in which lime the leares lose 
their cTispnesB, and become soft and pliable. They 
are then taken out of the pans and thrown upon a 
table, the upper part of which is made of split pieces 
of bamboo as represented in fig. 
(>;.: . ■' 83. Three or four persons 

now surround the taole, and 
the heap of tea leaves is di- 
rided inlo ae many parcels, 
each individual taking as many 
aa he can hold in his hands, 
\ and the rolling process com- 
mences. I cannot give a 
better idea of this opemtion 
.than by comparins it loa ba- 
ker working and rolling his 
I dough. Botn hands are used in 
p the very same way ■ the object 
being to express Ine sap and 






the 



Ihe'^We,':«i fliftnSllwa have in general usi 
co**iifc their"'ticei , 4 row of these are built into 
brfbk ^Jorfafid ditlnaih [time], having a flue con- 
sti^tH^d.biWW theffli "with the grating, or rather 
fir*'p«ce, at oheBtrt, ind the chimney, or, at lea.'it, 
loAe'RoM fO-idlo^ the smote (o escape, at the 
othtr: A chitnney t» a secondary considerafion 
with fte Cbiixese, and in many instances which 
ca«tfe~Wider mf obserValion, the smoke, after pass- 
ing below the drying pans, was allowed to escape, 
asit!bestiEeuld,ikioaghjhe doors and roofs of the 
hoiM«j whMl.- indti«d„-in China, is no difficult 



time to twist the leaves. Two 
or three limes during the ope- 
ration, the little bundles of rolled leaves are held 
up and shaken out upon the table, and ars 
then again taken up and pressed and rolled as 
before. This part of the process also lasts 
about five minutes, during which time a lame 
portion of green juice has been expressed, and 
maybe seen finding its way down between the 
mteraticea of the bamboos. The leaves being now 
pressed, twisted, and curled, do not occupy s 
quarter of the space which they did before the 

When the rolliM process ia completed, the leaves 
are removed from the table and thiiilf shaken ont for 
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the laat time, upon a large sort ot screen, also 
made oat of aplit pieces of bamboo, and are exposed 
to the action of the air. The best days for this pur- 
pose are those which are dry and clondy, with very 






The object being to expel the moisture 



) allow the leares to rei „,, 

and pliable as possible. When the 
■nn is clear and powerful, the moisture 
evaporates too rapidly, and the leaves 
are left crisp, couse, and not in a pro- 
per state to undergo the remaining part 
of the process. There is no stated 
time for this expomire, as much de- 
pends npoD the nature of the weather 
and the convenience of the work peo- 
ple ; sometimes I have seen them go 
on with the remaininx part of the ope- 
iBiion withont al ail exposing the 
leaves to the air. 

Having in this manner got rid of a 
certain part of the supetfluous mois- . 
ture, the leaves, which are now soft " 
and pliant, are again thrown into ihe 
drying pans, and the second heating 
commences. Again one individn^ 
takes his poet at the furnace, and 
keeps up a slow and steady fire. 
Others resume their places at Ihe dif- 
ferent drying pans, one at each, and 



thes! 



the latter of which is of some importance in a cooa- 
try ta il! provided with fuel. 

The tea prepared in the manner which J have just 
described is greenish in color, and of a most excel- 
lent qualitj-. It is called by the Chinese, ii 



e time, ' province of Chekiang, liaou-tiing, or the tea which 



that they may all hare an equal sliare of the fire, 
and none get scorched, or burned. The process of 
drying thus goes on slowly and regularly. Thif 
put oiF the operation soon becomes more easy ; for 
the leaves, aa they part with their moisture, twist 
and curl, and consequently take up much less room 
than tiiey do at first, and mix together more readily. 
The tea leaves being now rather too hot for iht 
hand, a small aod neat brash, made of bamboo, is 
used instead of the fingers for stirring them np from 
the bottom of the pan. By this means, the leaves 
are scattered about on the smooth chutiam work, 
which forms the hack of the drying pan, and, as 
they roll down on this heated inclined plane they 
dry slowly, and twist at the same time. During 
this operation, the men and women, who are em- 
ployea, never leave their respective slations, one 
keeps slowly feeding the fire, and the others con- 
tinually stir the leaves. No very exact degree of 
temperature is attempted to be kept up, for uiey do 
not use the thermometer, but a slow and steady fire 
is quite sufficient; that is, the pan is made and kept 
10 not, that 1 could not place my hand upon it for 
a second of time. In order to get a correct idea of 
the time required to complete Ihm second part of the 
process, I referred to ray watch on different occa- 
sions, and at different tea farms, and always found 
that it occupied about an hour; that is, from the 
time the leaves were put into the pan after exposure 
to the air, until they were perfectly dry. 

When the operation of drying is going on latse- 
ly, some of the pans in the range are used for fin- 
ishing the process, while others, and the hottest 
ones, are heating and moistening the leaves before 
they are squeezed and rolled. Tnas a considerable 
number of hands can he employed at once, and the 
work goes on rapidly without loss of time or heat, 



The Eollino Pbocesi. — Fig. 62. 
is dried m the pan, to distinguish it from the Hang' 
tmno-, or that kind which is dried in flat bamboo 
baskets over a slow fire of charcoal. 

This latter kind, the Hong-tsing, is prepared in 
the following manner;— The first process, up to the 

Seriod of rolling and exposure to the air, is exactly 
le same as that which I have just described, hot 
instead of being put into the drying pan for the 
second heating like the Tsaou-tsing, the Hong- 
tsing is shaken out into flat baskets, which al« 
placed oyer tube containing charcoal and ashea. 
The charcoal, when ignited, bums slowlyand sends 
out a mild and gentle heat. Indeed, the only dif- 
ference between the two teas consSsta in the moda 
of firing, the latter beinKdried less and morealowly 
than the former. The Hong-tsing Is not eo greet; 
in color as the Tsaou-tsing, and I believe has rarely 
been exported. 

^ After the drying is completed, the tea is picked, 
sifted, divided Into different kinds and qualities, and 
{irepared (or packing. This is a part ot the opera- 
tion which requires great care, more especially 
when the tea is intendSl for the foreign market, at 
the value of the sample depends much upon the 
lallness and evenness" of the leaf, as well as 
1 its other good qualities. Tn those diirtriets 
re the teas are manufactured tolelyfor exporta* 
the natives are very particular in the rolling 
ess, and hence the teas from these districts are 
!r divided and more even — although I should 
doubt their being really better in quality — than they 
are in the eastern parts of the province of Chekiang. 
When they have been duly assorted, a man puts on 
a pair of clean cloth or straw shoes, and treads the 
flrmlv into baskets, or boxes, and the operation 
»)n*idered complete, in so far as the grower is 
concerned. 

stated that the plants grown in the dis- 
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trict of Chekiang produce green teas, bmC it must 
not be supposed that they are the green teas which 
are exported. The leaf has a much more natural 
color, and has little or none of what we call the 
** beautiful bloom" upon it, which is so much ad- 
mired in Europe and America. There is now no 
doubt that all these blooming green teas, which 
are manufactured at Canton, are dyed with prussian 
blue and gypsum, to suit the taste of the foreign 
" barbarians ^' Indeed, the process may be seen 
any day, during the season, by those who will give 
themselves the trouble to seek after it. It is very 
likely that the same ingredients are also used in 
dying the northern green teas for the foreign mar- 
ket J of this, however, I am not quite certain. 
Ther^ is a vegetable dye obtained from the Chinese 
woad {Isatis tndigoliea)^ much used in the northern 
districts, and called Tein-cking^ and it is not unlike- 
ly that it may be the substance which is employ- 
ed. 

. The Chinese never use these dyed teas themselves, 
and I certainly think their taste in this respect is 
more correct than ours. It is not to be supposed 
that the dye used can produce any very bad effects 
upon the consumer, for, had this been the case, it 
would have been discovered before now ; but if en- 
tirely harmless, or inert, its beine so must be ascribed 
to the very small quantity which is employed in the 
manufacture. 

When the teas are ready for sale, the large tea 
merchants, or their servants, come out from the prin- 
cipal towns of the district, and take up their quar- 
ters in all the little inns, or eating houses, which are 
very numerous in every part of Ae country. They 
also bring coolies loaded with the copper coin of 
the country, with which they pay for their pur- 
chases. As soon as the merchants are known to 
have arrived in the district, the tea growers bring 
their produce for inspection and sale. These little 
farmers, or their laborers, may now be seen hasten- 
ing along the different roads, each with two baskets, 
or chests, slung across his shoulder on hie bamboo 
pole. When they arrive at the merchant's abiding 
.place, the baskets are opened before him, and the 
j[uality of the tea inspected. If he is pleased with 
Its appearance and smell, and the parties agree as to 
the price^ the tea is weighed, the money paid down, 
and the grower gets his strings of copper money 
slung over his shoulder, and returns to his farm. 
But should the price offered appear too low, the 
baskets are immediately shouldered with the greatest 
apparent independence, and carried away to some 
opposition merchant. It sometimes happens, how- 
ever, that a merchant makes a contract with some 
of the tea growers before the season commences, in 
which case the price is arranged in the usual way, 
and generally a part paid in advance. This, I un- 
^ierstand, is frequently the case at Canton when a 
foreign resident wishes to secure any particular 
kind of tea. 

After the teas are brought up in the district where 
the^ are grown, they are conveyed to the most con- 
venient town, where they are assorted and properly 
packed for the European and American markets. 
Such is the system of green-tea culture and manu- 
facture which came under my own observation in 
the province of Chekiang. 



SUPERIORITY OF COTT(^ MATTRESSES. 

The object of this communication is, to show 
that, though wool mattresses are undoubtedly an 
excellent article, yet, if " Cato" will try a mattress 
made of cotton, with the same labor as in making 
a wool mattress he will not be so sanguine as to 
cheapness and economy. Mattresses are used in 
my family, winter and summer. We do not use 
feather beds — and we have now the wool and the 
cotton. In the summer, no one will prefer a 
wool mattress in my house, and in the winter, 
with a large blanket under the sheet, no one 
would know the difference^ unless it is that cotton 
is most pleasant. These things are an old tale to 
the writer, having used them continuously for 
eighteen years, and he has written about them for 
ten years, and talked of them all the time. 

Sixty pounds of cotton will make the largest pos- 
sible mattress, and as there is no need of carding, it 
being whipped with a clean rod in each hand, and 
made up in a few hours, a cotton mattress of 50 or 60 
lbs. is worth, say $12 or $15. Sixty pounds of wool 
will not make so large a mattress. It is easier 
made when the wool is ready as the needle passes 
through more readily, but the washing, drying, and 
carding is worth at least the price of the cotton: 
and then wool is worth at least thrice the price of 
the cotton. Let Cato lay aside Roman antiquities, 
and take up his arithmetic, and he will see where 
economy is. 

Sixty pounds is needed to make the mattress 
to fit what is termed a family bedstead, nearly 
square — and if 70 lbs. of wool were put in that 
sized mattress, it would be none too much. A 
well-made mattress, six inches thick, two on a bed- 
stead, with slats of plank underneath, need not be 
made over oftener than every four or five years-^ 
of course they should be sunned, and occasiomiily 
whipped dear of dust. A very good aid, is a dip 
to cover your mattresses. These slips can be wash- 
ed, and thus kept clean. Cotton v$. Wool. 



Guano. — We should be glad to hear from some 
of our observing farmers who have used guano 
since its first introduction into this country. A 
systematic and well-authenticated statement of the 
value of this manure as an application to various 
crops and soils, and in different seasons and cir- 
cumstances, is still a desideratum with us. Infor- 
mation from intelligent, careful men would be 
invaluable as establishing its merits in comparison 
with other manures, and its durability and value to 
subsequent crops. From numerous experiments 
with this popular fertilizer, important rules and 
principles may be deduced of great value to the 
economical agriculture of this country. 



Resouaces of the South. — A friend writes «•» 
that a field of corn, of 140 acres, on his plantation, 
in Louisiana, averaged last year, 91 bushels per 
acre, making 12,740 bushels; and that his preeent 
crop will be equally good. Surely, with such re- 
sources as these at command, the south may at least 
supply itself with corn meal as well as with bacon ; 
and any time the planters see fit, they can produce 
latge quantities for exportation. 
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AGRICULTURE OF THE caNNECTICUT 

VALLEY, 

The affricalture of the Connecticut Valley, i« the 
neighborhood of Northampton, is sabject to some, 
though not sudden or extreme changes. In the 
early settlements of the country, wheat formed one 
of the principal staples : but it has long since 
ceased to ^riela a pron table return . Occasionally a 
field of winter wheat may be seen, which does not 
well repay the cost *of cultivation. The spring 
grain gives a surer crop, bat is subject to so many 
accidents that it seldom occupies the attention of 
the farmer, who finds his labor and tillage much 
better rewarded by the substitution of rye. This 
is generally a profitable crop for the light soils that 
abound throughout this region. 

Indian Com. — ^This, from the first settlements to 
the present moment, has proved • one of the most 
valuable of the staple products. The alluvial soil 
of this valley is peculiarly favorable to the produc- 
tion of corn ; and nowhere on the continent is it 
Produced in greater luxuriance ; and nowhere, do I 
alieve, to a greater profit. The fanners are very 
careful in the selection of choice kinds, especially 
of sach as mature early, to avoid frosts that some- 
times injure those that ripen late. They also plant 
only such as have full, heavy ears, and yield seve- 
ral ears to each stalk. The ground is generally 
well manured, and well tilled, so as to give a large 
yield ', for it has long since been found that a man 
may keep poor by raising light crops, when he 
migh t just as well get rich by raising large ones, 
after deducting their extra cost for manures, labor, 
&c. The stalks will repay the cultivation in this 
neighborhood, where hay sells for $10 to $12 per 
ton, and the grain, which here always commands a 
comparatively high price, affords a handsome profit, 
besides an ample remuneration for the land and 
manure. 

Broom Com. — Several years ago, this yielded a 
large profit. The seed and brush occasionally gave 
over 9100 per acre, for nett profit, besides payioff 
the rent of the land. Its cultivation was attendea 
with a double advantage, as it furnished the neigh- 
borhood with a profitable winter's work in mann^u> 
turing it into brooms. But the fertile west, the 
Scioto and Miami Valleys, Illinois, Wisconsan, and 
MiMonri, have devoted some of their rich lands to 
this object, and it is furnished from these sources at 
rates which render it less an object of attention 
here than formerly. The brush produced at the 
west, however, is coarser and more brittle than that 
raised in the eastern states, on land long subject to 
tillage . Although not so general a crop as formerly, 
there are still large fields of broom corn raised here, 
which, with much that is brought from the west, 
is manufactured in the surroundmg towns for ex- 
portation. 

Tobacco. — This crop occupies some of the best 
landa of this yalle^. No farmer devotes any cmi- 
sideiable portion of his land to this plant, but many 
appropriate a few acres to it. It is a pUint requir- 
ing great fertility to make it adequately productive, 
and much attention is needed at certain stages of its 
growth. For this reason, a small field may be rery 
profitaUe where the requisite means are used, while 



a larger one, suffering even a partial neglect, may 
be attended with absolute loss. 

I noticed on the fann of the late Hon. Isaac, C. 
Bates, now in the hands of his son, Mr. S. H. Bates^ 
of this town, some yery choice fields of tobacco^ 
which he informed me had been cultivated vnth a 
satisfactory profit. His crop, last year, averaged 
nearly 2,000 pounds of dried leaves per acre, ready 
for market, which sold^ delivered at the railroad: 
depot, near the farm, at 9 J cents per pound. This 
gave a nett profit of about $100 per acre. Some in 
this valley, have realized over $200 per acre, for a 
single crop. The kinds raised by Mr. Bates, are 
from seed imported from Brazil, the West-India 
Islands, and elsewhere, some of which had been 
previonsly acclimated in this country. They are 
Lardy, prolific varieties, with ions^, broad leaves, the 
ribs of which run nearly at right aneles with the 
stem. These afibrd the most valuaBle kinds for 
cigar wrappers, and for this purpose are generally 
preferred to the produce of the Spanish islands. 

The seed is sown early in April, in a rich mellow^^ 
bed, where, if the season be cold, it lies till near the 
middle of May, before the young plants make their 
appearance. They are transplanted from four to 
SIX weeks afterwards, into well-prepared ground, in 
hills containing a single stalk each. They require 
about the same amount of cultivation as com ; but 
in addition, it is necessary to prime, top, sucker, 
and worm them; thereby much increasing the labor 
necessarily bestowed upon the latter. The first two 
operations are performed but once in a season, 
while the others require to be frequently repeated, 
as any neglect may materially impair the value of 
the crop. 

It is cut about the 10th of September, before frost 
makes its appearance, and immediately hung up to 
cure, under cover, where there is a free circulation ' 
of air. The leaves are stripped and bound for 
packing in damp weather, in November, or at any 
time subseouent. It loses in weight, but improves 
in quality, by keeping, sometimes commanding an 
advance equal to 100 per cent, per annum, for the 
first two or three years after cunng, from the sups* 
rioT flavor thereby acquired. 

Flax, — A company for the manufacture of fiaz 
into cordage, twine, shoemaker's thread, &c., has 
been lately organized in this town, with a capital 
of $50,000. The proprietors have offered prices 
for the cultivation of flax, which have directed 
some attention to this subject the present seascm, 
and it is estimated that 1,500 acres will be put into 
this crop the ensuing season, in anticipation of the 
demand. The company pay $12 per ton for the 
undressed flax after threshing ] and good land will 
produce 2,000 to 3,000 pounds per acre. The seed 
IS worth $1.25 to $1.50 per bushel« which is 
yielded at the rate of 10 or 12 bushels per acre. 
This makes a profitable crop, even where considera- 
ble manure has to be purchased at high prices, to 
repair the exhaustion consequent upon the large 
demands made upon the soil, where the seed is al- 
lowed to ripen. If the flax is pulled before the 
seed matures, the exhaustion of the fields is much 
less, and the fibre is superior in quality ; hut there 
is the total loss of seed, which, after expressing 
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the oil, fumiflhea food of the most nutritious and 
fattening quality for stock. 

A large company, with a similar object as the 
above, has been formed within a year or two in 
Middletown, Conn., with manufacturing branches, 
in other and remote states, and it is designed soon 
to erect buildings for this purpose in thai state on 
an extensive scale. The latest improvements in 
steam-rottinff, breaking, and dressing the flax, have 
b«en adopted ; ai^d the intelligent and enterprising 
proprietors confidently look forward to a handsome 
return for their capital, which, it can hardly be 
doubted, they will receive. These enterprises will 
open another source of profit to the agriculturists 
01 New England, and supply a species of manu- 
facture, for much of which we have too long been 
dependant on importations from abroad. 

Beet Sugar, — The enterprise commenced here 
0ome ten yeard since, for the manufacture of beet" 
root sugar, never was fully carried out ; and from the 
high price of labor, and the various products in our 
country, would probably have proved unsuccessful. 
This may be moderately profitable in France, where 
labor is cheap, and the limd is divided among nu- 
merous small proprietors, who practise a very nice 
cultivation 3 and especially where the cane suw 
pays a high duty. But our immense and rapidly- 
efttending sugar region at the south, and the cheap 
labor applied to its cultivation, will probably for- 
ever preclude the success of any rival to the sugar- 
cane in this country. 

Ayrshire and Hereford Cattle. ^^Mi. Bates has a 
large number of cows and heifers from the Ayrshire 
bull, imported by the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Society, 12 or 15 years since. His testimony is in 
favor of their excellent milking qualities, though 
he thinks them decidedly inclmed to be ul- 
tempered, kicking, &c. This last is probably an 
accidental quality, derived from a vicious parent, 
and is, by no means, characteristic of the race. I 
saw, the sire of this stock ten years since, and 
though decidedly faulty, and even uncouth in its form, 
he had the reputation of coming from the best milk- 
ing stock, which his appearance did not belie. I 
saw at the same time, and previously, in several of 
the herds of this neighborhood, several choice de- 
scendants from the Hereford stock, imported by the 
late Admiral Coffin. Among them were as fine a 
pair of fat cattle as I have ever seen. They had 
done a full season^s work at plowing, &c., but a 
few months previous. The cows were generally 
good milkers; and the experience of dairymen 
was, that although the quantity of milk was less, 
the quantity of butter was greater than from the 
other cows. Mr. Bates has a fine Hereford bull 
from the very superior herd of Mr. Sotharo, of 
New York, from which he has confident hopes of 
continuing the improvement of his herds. 
" Mutton Sheep and Early Lambs. — The extensive 
flocks of Saxon sheep so long kept by the late Mr. 
B.| have been disposed of for some years. Some 
of the best flocks of the early importations were 
brought into this state ; bat the system of agricul- 
ture pursued in the eastern and middle portion of 
itt has not admitted of rearinjp them to any advan- 
tatge. lAnd has been too high, and other articles 
were too much in demand, to admit of keeping 



sheep principally for their fleeces. If mutton com- 
manded an equally read^ sale with beef and pork, 
the long and middle wools might be advantageously 
reared even here. There are some farmers who 
keep flocks of the original stock of the country, 
partially mixed, perhaps, with some of the im- 
proved breeds, from which early and large kmbs 
are produced with a decided profit. They are eco- 
nomically raised for an early market, where the 
owner has a 3rard slopine to the south east, with am 
underground shed, to which they can retreat, and 
where they are well protected from the chilling in- 
fluence of the winter and early spring blasts. 
WiUi a little attention, in the coldest nights, the 
lambs may come very early, and be fit for market, 
when they will command the highest prices. 

Hie Crops. — These present a flourishing aspect, 
excepting potatoes, wnich, in the lower grounds, 
have already begun to sufien and many fields show an 
extensive progress of the prevalent epidemic. It 
is not improbfliDle, that those late planted upou the 
higher lands, may yet feet the fa^ efiects of thia 
disease. 

Improvements,— These throughout this valley, al- 
though not so conspicuous from the contrast, as in 
some other portions of the country are easily dia- 
ceruible, notwithstanding. They are shown by the 
introduction of the most improved plows, and other 
agricultural implements, the selection of the best 
seeds, deeper and more thorough tiliaffe, and greater 
fertility, which is studiously provided for by every 
available means. The buildings are better, and 
more numerous, new hamlets and villages are 
springing up in various directions, whilst those of 
older date are enlarging their precincts and improv- 
ing in their style of architecture and genenu ax- 
ra^ement. 

Far beyond all these, is the new manufacturing 
town, recently commenced opposite Hadley Falls. 
On the Connecticut River, about eight miles below 
this place, a temporary wooden dam is now erect- 
ing, 1,000 feet long, and 30 hi^h, at a distance ol 
three fourths of a mile from the entrance to the 
canal above. This, it is designed to replace here- 
after by one of stone. The extent of the future 
city may be inferred, from the fact, that there is a 
fall of 59 feet perpendicular, from the surface of 
the dam to the outlet of the raceway, and ample 
canals are in progress for conducting the whole 
body of the nver at low water. The plan em- 
braces a double, or triple row of the largest manu- 
factories yet built, extending for nearly one and a 
half miles along the river bank. The enterprise is 
in the hands of some of the wealthiest and most 
enterprisinff men of Massachusetts; and, when 
fully completed, this water power is destined, pro- 
bably, directly or indirectly, to afibrd profitable em- 
ployment and support to one fourth of a million of 
numan beings. Four bridges have been con- 
structed over the Connecticut River since the com- 
mencement of the Western Railroad, and another is 
to be built immediately. All these are within a 
space of 20 miles, and cost on an average of about 
$100,000 each. This one item shows something 
of the enterprise existing here. 

B. L. Axunr. 

Northampton, Mass., August 15th, 1848. 
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REVIEW OF THE JUNE NUMBER OF THE 
AGRICULTURIST. 

7b Prevent ike Ravages of the Turnip Fly. — If 
a syfltem of culture can be adopted to cure this eTiJ, 
it will be better than any doctoring of the seed or 
Tounp plants. To this end, I recoRimend a top- 
dressing of ashes upon a grass sod, this year, very 
heavy, and for a crop next year, break up, and, if 
possible, yard sheep and cattle upon the ground for 
several weeks ; during which, apply several dress- 
ings of lime, and then harrow without a second 
plowing, and sow the seed mixed with radish, as 
recommended, and I doubt if you have flies enough 
to eat up the radishes, and you will have a great 
crop of turnips. 

Notes on Long Island^ No. 3, Centre Island. — 
I am not aware what the original fertility of Mr. 
Smithes farm might have been, but certainly some 
25 years ago, the crops upon no part of this island 
were equal to what you state them now to 
ie. Your article would therefore be more interest- 
ing, if it had stated more minutely the process 
of Mr. Smith in bringing his land up to its pre- 
sent state of fertility, by which he obtains such 
bountiful crops. For there is abundance of land 
upon Long Island as capable of renovation as Cen- 
tre Island ; and if it can be done without too great 
an expense, it would prove a great blessing to a 
great number if they could be told how, and in- 
duced to do it. 

We want a few more such men as Mr. M^Coun, 
to leave the city, and help renovate the worn-out 
lands of this lovely island. 

Protection of Buildings from Lightning. — ^Read- 
er, tarn right back to page 171 and read this ex- 
cellent article. Study it thoroughly. It is a well- 
written article upon a very important subject. In 
regard to capacity of a rod, I do not think that a 
hiuf-inch copper rod is at all reouisite for an ordi- 
nary farm house or bam. [Wnen properly con- 
structed, and well put up, experience has proved 
this capacity to be abundantly larf^e]. As it pos- 
sesses the oipacity of at least five iron rods of the 
same size, and as it is well known that an iron rod 
of five eiehths, or three fourths, of an inch diame- 
ter is sumcient, I would venture to recommend a 
smaller copper rod, say three eighths, or even one 
fourth of an inch, when very short; or, what would 
be still better one copper rod of one half, or 
three fourths of an inch in diameter. The ends of 
the rods should never be linked together^ but joined 
with a screw, one into the end of tne other, or else, 
by a female screw as a boss over the ends of the 
adjoining rods. I fully agree with the editor, that 
iron rods, coated with metal, say tin or copper, 
would be better than paint, but I don*t believe that 
a three-fourth inch iron rod, painted, would fail to 
be a good conductor 40 or 50 feet. [A rusty iron 
rod, or one covered with ordin iry paint, is no better 
than one made of wood]. As to fastening the rod 
to the house with iron staples without isolators, I 
eannot recommend without more light upon my own 
mind. [The electric fluid is not much inclined to 
leave a clean copper rod, and run ofi* at right angles 
on a rusty iron staple or wire]. But I can recom- 
mend trees, plantea near buildings, as good conduc- 
tors, and very cheap ones too. 



Butter Making. — Never was a more sensiWt, 
plain, common-sense article written upon this ^- 
ject, than the one to be found at page 173 of this 
volume. Butter, thus made and packed, will keeb 
forever. Tve tried it. "^ 

Cast'Iron Garden Chairs. — I notice this artidlb 
only to suggest and recommend the *' getting u]^> 
of iron chairs for household use. They cowd lb 
made of tubes, so as not to be very heavy, norveqf 
expensive, and yet exceedingly durable, and wheb 
broken, the material would still be worth, at leasC^ 
as much as " old iron." In fact, I think garden 
chairs would be thus made cheaper and better thaft 
of cast iron. There would be one great advantage cdf 
iron chairs in hotels, steamers, and other public 
places ) they would utterly set at defiance Yanked 
bargain makers, and Georgia tooth picks — in other 
woKis, they could not be ** whittled." 

Garden Implements. — Small specimens of a ^eat 
many curiosities to be seen in the great ** Agricul- 
tural Museum of New York City." Admittance 
Free! 

The Cotff — Her Diseases and Management, No. 
2. — Read, carefully the extract from Barlow's poem, 
and practice upon it, and yon will rarely have occa- 
sion for the recipes for physic doses. But if you 
do, I have no aoubt but they will be found to be 
valuable and well worthy of preservation, as they 
may be needed for future use. 

Farmers in the Ascendant. — I wish this caption 
was more true. But notwithstanding that our legis- 
lature was composed of three times as many farmers 
as lawyers, such is the power of superior education, 
that the minority are, were, and will continue to be, 
in the ascendant, in spite of numbers, until the edu- 
cation of farmers shall be so improved as to enabls 
them to ascend to the very pmacle of the law- 
making power of our country. 

Artmcial Swarming of Bees. — Mr. Townley has 

f'ven a very interesting article upon this subject, 
will add one item to it. The past spring, I had a 
strong swarm in one of Weeks' hives, and I in- 
serted one of the largest-sized drawers in the cham- 
ber when the bees first began to work, in which 
were several pieces of dry comb, to serve as guides. 
The body of the hive being full of old comb, the 
bees went directly to work in the drawer, and the 
latter part of May, I found the drawer full of bees^ 
and withdrew it and inserted it in an empty hive at 
the time many bees were abroad. Then I moved 
the old hive, and put the new one in its place. The 
result was, that I had the satisfaction of seeing the 
workers return and enter, and the new colony go 
on at once, without loss of time, to make the best 
of their uqw home. 

Construction of Farm Cottages. — It has been 
quaintly remarkeid that the demes of civilization 
of any com^iunity were marked by the quantity of 
soap used. But it is much more strongly marked 
by the appearance of their habitations. And there 
is no subject with which a few pages of the Agri- 
culturist can be filled every month, that is of more 
importance than such articles as the one now under 
notice, wherein various plans of buildings, suitable 
for the farmer, or country resident, might be illus- 
I trated. For a farm house, whatever may be the 
I fashion, or appearance of the exterior, size, or nun^ 
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bcr of rooms, the real old-fashioned, great, roomy, 
■well-ventilated kitchen, and comfortable fire place, 
should never be dispensed with. [In parts of the 
country, where wood is scarce, or where coal is ex- 
clusively used for cooking, such a fire place, how- 
ever comfortable it may be, can be of but little use]. 
Let this but accompany all your plans, and then 
give us a new one with every number. 

Yankee Farming, No. 6.— Verily this Sergeant 
Teltrue hath heretofore buried his talent m the 
earth, for which he is not blameless. Nature has 
endowed all rational men with a, faculty, that, in 
some degree, they might minister to the happiness 
of some of their fellow creatures. This faculty is 
most eminently developed in the Sergeant, in his 
most inimitable manner of conveying instruction, 
blended with amusement upon the subject of " Yan- 
kee Farming." Laughter Js a great promoter of 
health, as well as of mirthful happiness ; and he 
who hath the power to cause his neighbor to laugh 
and be happy, or healthy, and yet n^lects, or re- 
fuses to exercise that power, *' doeth not as he 
would be done unto." This power Sergeant Tel- 
true certainly has; and I hope, since he has found 
it out, that he may long live to reap the enjoyment 
that such minds as his ever feel, when they per- 
ceive the happiness that they have created. And I 
hope I may live to see the day that I can take him 
by the hand, and thank him for the share of enjoy- 
ment his articles have given me. 

How to Manage a Kicking Cow.— This method 
is cheap, simple, and easily tried, and is worth to 
the dairyman ten years' subscription of the Agricul- 
turist. And How to Preserve Eggs, ditto. 

How to Make Doughnuts.— I certainly have ex- 
pressed disgust at badly-fried nut cakes, but not 
half so much as I feel. Bah ! the nasty lumps of 

freasy dough 1 But such doughnuts as " E. S." 
as tendered me an invitation to partake of with 
her, in her extremely neat and comfortable home, 
at Christmas, are not at all disgusting to me. And 
I here lender her my thanks for the recipes ; and, 
as for the invitation, I certainly hope to have the 
very great pleasure, on the 26th day of next Decem- 
ber, (3 showing her how much I appreciate that, by 
showing her a stout-built, middle-ajged, plain-look- 
ing, gentleman, black hair, just on the turn towards 
grey, and a pair of pretty bright eyes, always grey, 
ruddy complexion, and an appetite for friendship 
and Christmas ^^ doug:hnut6," whom I shall intro- 
duce to her as your friend, Revi£W£r. 

» 
Pipes for Underorainino. — We understand 
that our enterprising countryman, John A. Dela- 
field, Esq., of Geneva, has recently ordered from 
Europe a machine for making pipes for under- 
drainine, of the most approved and latest construe* 
tion. We hope this is so, not only for the benefit 
which will result to Mr. D., but to the whole 
American community. While millions of pounds 
sterling have been expended in England and Scot- 
land for the draining of lands, which have been im- 
proved probably more than four times the cost of 
the outlay upon them, we, the citizens of the United 
States, so full of enterprise on man^ other points, 
are perfectly stationary on this. This apathy is as 
unaccountable as it is inexcusable, and we trust the 
reproach with which our agriculturists are so justly 



chargeable on this important subject, wiU soon be 
removed by some well-defined and enlarged e^^pen- 
ments. We should like to hear from Mr. Delafield 
on this subject, or any of our correspondents. It 
is one of vast interest to every part^of the country, 
on the low, wet lands of the south, equally with 
the cold, moist lands of the north. 

COLD-WATER BATHING. 
I HAVE read with much interest the excellent 
article in your August number on the advantages 
of cold-water bathing, regretting only that the wri- 
ter omitted to point out the means whereby people 
living at a distance from " the sea, a clear river, 
lake, or pond," may obtain the much-prized luxury 
of complete, daily ablutions. Those who have not 
noticed the article, arc advised to turn to page 246, 
current volume ; read it attentively, and profit by 
the advice therein contained. The directions given 
will be acknowledged to be good by every one who 
has been accustomed to the health-giving, invigor- 
ating, but much-neglected exercise of swimming ; 
which, I will add, by the way, ought to be conisi- 
dered an indispensable part of every young person's 
education. Girls, as well as boys, ought to be sys- 
tematically taught to swim j thus rendering them 
more hardy, and capable of taking care of 
themselves when in the water, instead of their 
present fashionable state of dependence upon the 
ruder sex ; and in cases of emergency, such as con- 
stantly occur at bathing places, and elsewhere, 
making them instrumental in saving instead of en- 
dangering the lives of their fellow creatures. 

My object in asking leave to fill a column in 
your journal, published " for the benefit of fanners 
and others/' is to point out some of the appliances 
and means whereby the inhabitants of our rural dis^ 
tricts,- with limited means, may, without much 
trouble, or expense, procure this great comfort for 
themselves, their wives,, and children, when remote 
from free water, and at seasons when out-of-door 
bathing is impracticable ; for though more pleasant 
in summer, it is not less necessary in every season, 
to preserve health by perfect cleanliness. 

As to the best time for bathing, from long perso- 
nal experience, I prefer the early morning bath. 
First, because it secures cleanliness for the daji 
which, if deferred, may be prevented in various 
ways. Secondly, because, for persons in delicate 
health, it is considered most beneficial, bein^ a fre- 
quent prescription of physicians for debility and 
nervous complaints; and, thirdly, because it saves 
the time that would otherwise be devoted to a se- 
cond entire change of dress, which, in winter, and 
moderate weather, is seldom desirable. 

As this is written for plain, practical people, I 
shall pass with a slight notice, the luxury, but not 
the necessity, of having a room appropriated to 
the purpose, witli its not unfrequent accompani- 
ments, plunging baths, hot and cold, their trained 
attendant, the shower bath, and the sofa whereon 
to repose after the exercise. I will pass over the 
neat, modem portable shower bath, with which 
every house, nay, every chamber, may be furnished 
for a few dollars ] and speak of those only that caa 
be easily and cheaply provided. 

Every farm house must have, at least, one large 
tub in it. Those who can afford it, should have 
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one made for the purpose, six feet long, two feet 
wide, and three feet six inches deep, in order that 
the shoulders may be covered with water, when the 
sitting posture is used. Those who cannot afford 
this, may use the great tub that is kept for scalding 
hogs in, which answers admirably. This, placed 
in an out-house, or shed, that can be shut from 
sight by a curtain, or temporary screen, should he 
half filled with water every evening. If a later 
hath is preferred, let it be filled earlier, and, if the 
vrater is too cold, let it stand for several hours in 
smaller vessels, exposed to the sun ; or add a few 
gallons of boiling water. I never take, nor advise, 
a bath below GO^F. When the bathers have done 
vrith it, the water can be used for washing, scrub- 
bing, or watering the garden. A shower bath can 
be made at an expense not worth estimating in this 
way. Enlarge the bung hole of a small barrel 
<an old churn will answer finely) ; lay it on pivots 
on which it will turn freely, in a box a few mches 
wider than the banel ; make a hole in this box to 
correspond with the one in the barrel, cover this 
hole with a plate of tin, painted, to prevent it from 
rusting, and perforated with veri/ small holes^ or the 
water will fadl with too much violence on the head. 
Fasten a rope over the barrel, with the ends hang- 
ing within reach of your hands, when standing 
under it : one end to draw it over, and the other to 
pull it back by ; then suspend the whole from the 
roof of a shed, or the ceiling of a room, so that 
you secure a fall of about two feet above the head, 
and you have one as effectual and complete as if it 
cost twenty dollars. Two bucketfuls of water is 
as much as ought to be taken at once ; therefore, 
the barrel once filled, will last for seversd persons. 

The " sheet bath" is preferred by many people, to 
any other method of applying cold water to the 
person, and is certainly accessible to every one, 
being nothing more than to sit down in the laigest 
tub you can get, wet a coarse sheet, and draw it 
oyer you, head and all ; wrap it closely about you 
for three to five minutes 5 then throw it off, replace 
it with a dry one, and rub until a glow is produced. 
As a last resource, when nothing else can be pro- 
cured, take the following method (any thing will do 
better than allowing you to think you cannot bathe) j 
put on a loose garment, and take your seat in, or 
on the edge of the trough under a pump, and let 
some one pour over your back and shoulders two 
or three buckets of water ; then throw over you a 
dry, coarse sheet, drop the wet garment, put on a 
wrapper, or cloak, if the weather be not very hot, 
and run to your chamber to rub and dress. 

Before going into a bath, always wet the face, 
breast, and back of the neck ; and when you rise 
from the water, put on instantly a loose wrapper of 
warm cotton, to absorb the water ; then wipe and 
rub your feet, and put on slippers. This will pre- 
vent the chilliness that sometimes come on while 
you are using the rubbers and towels. 

During my residence in Ohio, I knew the wife of 
a farmer, who, with his boys, worked his little 
farm, and lived comfortably by dint of the most per- 
severing and patient industry. This woman had 
been bom and educated in one of the Atlantic 
states; and she considered the daily bath of so 
much importance to health and comfort, that in all 
her difficulties it was rarely omitted. Her log house 



was small and inconvenient, consisting only of two 
rooms and a wood shed below and three small 
chambers above. The kitchen, as in most farm 
houses, was the largest room, and, in one corirer of 
thiS; she had placed for the winter, a hogshead cut 
down, and screened from sight, when in use, by a 
bed cover hung from the joists above. In the sum- 
mer, it; was in the wood shed ; and in this primitive 
kind of bath, she dipped, first the children, and then 
herself, every morning, while the men were feeding 
the stock, and the kettle on the fire preparing for 
breakfast. Her neighbors sneered, and wondered 
how she could take so much time, and before break- 
fast, too ; but she said, good naturedly, that in 
twenty minutes all was finished, and comfort and 
cleanliness secured for the whole day ; and, cer- 
tainly, a more healthful, merry set of children 
never rewarded a mother's' care. 

Now, Mr, Editor, I trust I have not written in 
vain. The article upon which these remarks are 
founded must have convinced the most prejudicial of 
the healthfulnees of the practice of using cold wa« 
ter daily, and freely. Tnis, as before stated, will 
point out the means, and leave no excuse but lazi^ 
ness, which few will urge in favor of unclean 
habits in themselves and others. * M. * 



PERIOD OF SUCKLING YOUNG ANIMALS, 

There are thousands of planters in the south, 
who would read the article on this subject at p. 221, 
in the July number of the Agriculturist, witn con- 
demnation J because there are few who have ever 
weaned off any description of farm stock. Their 
mares are fed till the ninth day, and the coJts 
suckle until the mare weans them ; likewise cows, 
hogs, sheep, &c. ; and yet, no one ever has 
thought, as did Sir Matthew Ridley, for they would 
think that Sir M. R. only spoke from hypothesis. 
I have weaned off all kinds of stock, and I have 
suffered all kinds to run with their dams, and the 
losing of all, or of one fiftieth, at four months, or 
any other age, never occurred. This day, I weaned 
ofi twenty pigs from three sows ] but it was witk 
the view to avoid feeding them so high, as I wanted 
to push my pigs. I have seventy-one other pigs 
that weaned themselves, running in the woods. 
Since the f arrowing of these, I have lost some two 
or three from various causes. Had they been in the 
order of iny twenty, I would have lost more. Fat 
pigs die ofi*^ faster than poor ones in this latitude. 
Some think they are peculiarly subject to the knife 
fever, with whom I agree. I can show now as 
pretty calves as any one can, and I have no doubt 
some of them will suck until a month of their dam's 
bringing another calf; nor have I lost a calf in 
seven or eight years, since I had a pasture for them. 
I have ten or fifteen calves dropped a year, 75 to 
150 pigs, and 20 to 40 lambs. Sometimes I sepa- 
rate them, but as to cut stock, never, unless it be 
sheep. 

There are many men south, who would throw 
down your paper, and condemn it at once, from 
reading your account of that "meeting.'* They 
think from raising from one to to one hundred 
young per year, that it is gammon to talk of young 
dying from sucking too long. Owners of 6,000 
cattle, they would say, would soon be ** cowless," 
if the doctrine were tme. Camanche ponies would 
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soon be '* all but a dream, at the best/* As for 
labbits, and wild animals, What of them ? (a) 

If you want a choice pig, wean it at four weeks, 
feed high, and it will be worth any two of the re- 
maining six or eight; because it has an abundance, 
whereas, the others have not -, and if allowed to 
£uck, and yet fed equally high, it will not eat so 
much, but depend more upon nature's beverage 
and will exercise too much. A colt, or a calf is not 
60 easily taken care of ; and a lamb, though easier 
to be provided for than the colt, will not attain the 
Bame size. These are the opinions of 

Southern Backwoodsman. 

(a) That cattle, swine, and horses, as well as all 
kinds of wild animals, will propa^te and rear 
their young in a state of nature, without the aid 
of man, no one will pretend to doubt ; but the most 
common knowledge of breeding our domestic ani- 
mals shows, that, with proper care in regard to fix- 
ing the season for the males to cohabit with the 
females, the choice of food for the latter during 
their pregnancy, and the regulating of the aliment 
of their young for the first few months of their 
growth, they are more healthy, attain a larger size, 
and are superior in every respect. For interesting 
remarks on this subject, see pp. 31,60, 127, of the 
present volume. 

ACTION OF WATER ON LEAD PIPES. 

Some few months after the introduction of Cro- 
ton water into our city, my attention was called to 
investigate its action upon the lead pipes which 
were used to carry it into dwelJiuj^ houses, &c. In 
several instances, I detected lead in the water which 
had stood in lead pipes over night, in situations 
where free use was made of the water during the 
day, and, in some instances, this daily use had con- 
tinued for several weeks. 

I have also found notable quantities of lead in 
Croton water, which I drew from a lead pipe in the 
third story of a house, at least a year after the pipes 
had been fitted in the house. The water was out 
seldom used from this pipe, and that which I drew 
from it for examination, nad probably remained in 
it for more than a week. Subsequent to this, I 
made a series of experiments, with a view to de- 
termine the action of Croton water upon pipes made 
of pure lead, and of alloys of tin and lead, and also 
those made of lead coated with pure tin, after the 
plan of Mr. Ewbank. These pipes, of some thirty 
or forty feet in length, were filled with water 
brought in a cask from the Croton River. The 
water was displaced from the pipes by admitting a 
fresh supply at intervals of a day or two, for three 
weeks ; and that which escaped was tested each 
time. The result proved that the water which 
passed through the lead pipe always contained lead, 
while that from the pipe made of the alloy of tin 
and lead, as also that from the pipe coated with tin, 
both upon the inside and outside, did not contain a 
particle of lead, but for the first few days yielded a 
trace of tin. 

It is possible that the water, in passing rapidly 
through a lead pipe of moderate length, in constant 
use, may not become so impregnated with lead as 
to be injurious to health. But there axe hundreds 
of instances where the pipes are conveyed to the 



second and third stories of houses, where the water 
is seldom used, but from which the servant may 
find it convenient to fill a pitcher. The internal 
use of the water from such situations, I have n<K 
doubt, is highly injurious, and m^mifests itself by 
tremulottsness and general debility of the nervous 
system. James R. Chilton. 

New York, June 12f^ 1848. 

>i 

MANURE FROM THE OCEAN. 

We were forcibly struck, while spending a few 
days, last season, in tiie pleasant neighborhood oV 
New Haven, Conn., with the uniformly magnifi- 
cent fields of Indian corn, that everywhere met 
the eye. From the cpnstantly varying surface of 
hill and dale, rocky eminences, and marshy plains, 
and the number of gmall, landed proprietors occu- 
pying them, the fields, though numerous, wer& 
not extensive. But they were invariably of the- 
most luxuriant growth, and would yield from 50 to- 
80, and perhaps 100, bushels of shelled com per 
acre. 

This luxuriance was almost exclusively the re- 
sult of the application of fish and sea weed. The 
latter is thrown upon the shore by storms, or, what 
is more usual, is gathered from the rocks, /ar bdout 
the surface of the watery by those who make it a 
business during the proper season, for the purpose - 
of selling to the fanners. The fish are principally 
the mossbunkers, that come upon the whole east- 
ern coast in countless shoals during the summer 
months. But with these a great variety of others 
are brought to shore in the capacious nets that are 
used. We saw young sharks, of considerable size^ 
and number, among vast multitudes of others that 
were taken at a single haul ; and we thought them 
much more appropriately employed in feeding cani- 
to feed children, tnan feeding on them. 

The practice above noted, has raised the piece 
of land trom $15 or $20 per acre, to $75 and $100. 
It shows, conclusively, the advantages to be de- 
rived by an intelligent husbandry, whose attentiottv 
is awoke to every object that can be enlisted for 
the promotion of its interests. 

THE WAY TO INDUCE SOUTHERN PLANTFJ^ 
TO IMPROVE THEIR LANDS. 

Evert sincere friend of America would be re- 
joiced to see the north, the south, the east, and the 
west enter into a spirited improvement of their 
land culture, morals, intelligence, good feeling, and, 
in short, enter fully into the spirit of elevating the 
standing of the American character". Now there^ 
are no two men in our land who are more desirous, 
and who labor more for this end, or with greater 
zeal, than do ourR. L. Allen and our "Reviewer." 
The south requires a great stimulus, and all our 
country miffht take a small dose without any in- 
jury ] and 1 think the true and only plan is, to let 
time work its way. We must remember that it is 
only a few vears since New York, Massachusetts, 
and others began. They had to be forced into it 
by necessity and an abundant popuktion ; and it 
is doubtful, to at least one, if the south has not im- 
proved in about an equal ratio. From an intimate 
knowledge of the entire south, I feel justified in 
saving, Uiat there has been a vast improvement 
within the past ten or twenty years. Improved im* 
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plements, improyed stock, better culture, more 
thought, and better crops are the result. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago, five or six bales of 
cotton was considered an excellent crop ; corn was 
worth scarcely ever less than 50 cents per bushel ; 
now 6 to 8 bales is not deemed very excellent ; com 
can be bought in the same county at 25 to 37 cents 
per bushel. There are laggards m the field; and so 
there are everywhere ; no apology for any one to 
be thus, because there are such at " Reviewer's" 
elbow ; but still, to encourage others, due credit 
ought to be given. Five years ago, 30,000 bushels 
of com from foreign parts were needed, in a small 
scope of country ] now, very little corn will sell 
there ; a few, comparatively, have to buy, but the 
many raise a surplus. 

The south has not been forced to seek shelter in 
her resources ; land has been cheap, and our erratic 
disposition, as a people, forces us on to search new 
homes; this is a weakness, I think, but it belongs 
to the nation. A part of the south is worn out, 
and their citizens %|re forced to exert themselves. 
They*are moving and will soon be on the way. 

Improvement in agriculture must work its way 
very shortly ; the south is sparsely populated, and it 
needs a general system of education. Educate the 
mass, and you at once overlook prejudice and in- 
tolerance. The uneducated are exceedingly jealous. 
They think every one desires to take an advantage. 
They fear every new thing is intended to cheat ; 
old ways must linger on until the younger part of 
our population are enlightened, precisely wnat all 
centuries have passed through. We must not be 
impatient; let us labor on hoping for all things 
good. I can show fields of corn, that will average 
over 30 bushels per acre, whereas, ten years ago, 
on the same farm, 15 bushels was the average. 
This is no solitary instance, and the fact of an in- 
creased demand will cause an improvement. 

Cherokee. 



Drain Your Lands. — Let not a particle of stag- 
nant water lie on the surface, nor under the surface 
of the lands you cultivate. One of the best of all 
blessings is pure wholesome running water. But 
see that it is ranning, and not stagnant. The lat- 
ter destroys all usenil vegetation, all economy in 
working the land, all health, and all beauty of 
landscape. It is the loss of everything as far as it 
extends, and breeds malaria and disease for cattle, 
and all domestic animals, equally with man. Ma- 
nures are inoperative upon wet or moist lands. 

Do not content yourself with removing what is 
on the surface, for stagnant water, just below, is fre- 
quently equally prejudicial with that which is visi- 
ble. This may be removed by under, as the former 
by surface, drains. 



Activity of the Vital Functions or Plants. 
— Many plants and fruits mature better and more 
perfectly after removal from their natural condition, 
than when allowed to continue in it. Wheat, oats, 
•and many other grains fill out better, and make a 
finer quality of flour, than if allowed to ripen 
while standing in the field uncut. Many specimens 
of the pear are richer, more juicy, and higher fla- 
vored, if plucked and allowed to ripen when spread 
upon a table in the shade ; and numerous species 



of both these and apples do not ripen for months 
after they are picked. Cabbaj^es and cellery will 
continue fresh, and add to their growth for months 
after being removed to the soil of a suitable cellar. 

STEAMING FOOD FOR CATTLE. 

If the nourishing particles contained in straw, ia 
its compact state, and which, especially on account 
of their great quantity, cannot be dissolved by the 
animal organs of digestion in the short space of di- 
gesting and mminatmg, are prepared and rendered 
more digestible by being previously boiled or 
steamed, they will be found to give the cattle a 
much ^eater degree of nourishment. 

Setting out from this undeniable position, there 
have been established at all the larger farms at 
Alsc6th well-construrted steam apparatus for steam- 
ing the cut straw before its being given to the cat- 
tle ; that is, for boiling it in hot steam, in order there- 
by to change it to a fodder at once more digestible 
and nourishing. 

The following is a description of the apparatus : 
— The upper boiler a, fig. 83, is 5 feet in widtn below, 
its bottom trailed up 9 inches, and the sides are 
15 inches high to the bend. The steam is con- 
ducted from the boiler into the casks 6, 5, by means 
of a pipe c, which leads into two arms d^ a, and 
whicKf by means of two stopcocks c, c, give the 
steam an outlet into either of the vessels. The 
casks made of pine wood are in form of a cone ; 
they are bound with hoops of iron, and are placed 
with their wider bottom upon stone sockets one 
and a half feet high. Tnese casks are 7 feet 
hifi;h ; their diameter is 7 feet 6 inches below, and 
6 feet 10 inches above. In the top of the casks is 
a round opening at/, 15 inches in diameter, which 
serves to fill the casks vnth chaff from the loft 
above. There is also on the lower side of the 
casks a square opening g, by which the chaff, 
when steamed is again talen out. To both the 
openings are covers of wood, which are trimmed 
with coarse cloth, or strong linen, and which are 
fastened by wooden or iron cross rails, so as to keep 
the openings the better closed. The small copper 
pipes marked A, serve for the escape of the steam 
aftef it has completely penetrated the chaff. Fi- 
nally, behind the boiler, stands a wooden vessel t, 
which is placed in the earth, and which is loaded 
with beams ^ and from this vessel, the water con- 
tained therein is conducted into the boiler by means 
of the pump Jt, and the funnel pipe /. 

The chaff is steamed either by itself alone, or it 
is previously mingled with potatoes cut into small 
pieces ; in the latter shape, it is used as fodder 
only for cattle. The chaff is to b^ one half wheat 
and the other halif oat straw. For horses and sheep, 
it is cut half an inch lohg, for cattle, a full inch. 
The hay of second and third qualities is likewise 
cut into chaff and mixed up with the chaff straw ; 
it is put into the steam casKs, whereby its taste is 
improved and its nourishing power much enhanced. 
A steam vat holds from 750 to 800 lbs. of chaff. 
For cattle, there are mixed to one barrel of chaff 
three bushels of potatoes. Within an hour, the 
whole is steamed, and 30 such decoctions require, 
for firing, one half cord of hard wood. One man 
is sufficient to tend to the apparatus. 

An apparatus so extensive and costly, to be sure. 
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can be made use of only where there ia a large I bow will the health and breed of cattle, in th« 
conBUrnpiion of cbaff foddei; but, on the other courae of time, nltimatelj be aOected bj this ayo- 
hancl, it will ant^aeBlionably give rise to a very r teni of feedior ^ It is CTidenl no decision as to 
material change in the aystera of Supporting do- g:eneial iotrodaetion of chaff feeding for the whole 
meBtic animals. Although it ia plain, at the very stock of the manor can be arrived at except by a 
outset, that these foddei airangeraenia are sure to I very careful examination and consideration of the 
give their piojecior a great profit, yet there is I subject, and by OTeTioasiy submlltiDg it to the test 
another qnestion to be settled beforehand, namely, | of experience. This trial was mode, and it was 

1 1 * J » « = . !£ ^ S'^^ 
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Horhoktii. Plam or tsb Abotx. — Fio. 84. 

fonnd to succeed well ; the syetem was generally I which the cattle showed, bothin the atall and in the 
introduced, in 1B39, and two years thereafter, the yoke is a clear proof that the food answers in the 
meaenres taken bv the director of Alscfitb, were most perfect manner all the requirementa of the 
folly justified by ttieir good Buccesfi. For the ani- animal organim, both of cattle for draft and 
mals fed chiefly with steamed chaff, continued in ex- 1 breediog cattle. — C. L. Fttitckmann, in Pattnt-Of- 
:»Uent health and condition j and the tirelineea I jfce Afpnrt. 
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ROUGH NOTES BY THE WAY.— No. S. 
Ok my way up the ri*er, I visiud ihe Stmt of 
Mr. Clayton B. Reybold, four miles from Dela- 
ware City, ia the stale of Delaware, in arder to 
aee hia celebrated Sock of lone-wooled New Ox- 
fordshire eheep, of which Ibad neard much, but of 
which the truth has not always been told. It has 
been stated, I know not on whose anlhorily, that 
they are coarse in their form, as well as in their 
wool. But this is not so. His foui-year-old buck, 
of which fig. 83 i» a faithful p-^--- ■ -' ^ ' ■' 
his wool, on the ISlh of Ma' 



a faithful portrait, weigl 
Slh of Mav last, 361 It 
weight of hia fleece was Mi Ibe.; girth round the 



body, after shearing, 5 feet 9 inchee; length from 
the tip of the nose to the root af th; tail, S feet 10 



The fellow of this buck died last spring of yel- 
low water. The weight of his fleece, second 
ehearing, was 17i lbs.; and bis carcass, when 
dcessed, weighed 206 lbs. These bucks were se- 
lected, in England, by Mr. Reybold, at 40 guineas 
each. He also pnrchased, at ths same time, six 
ewe.0, and has others now on their passage of tbe 
same breedj but those who buy mttst not always 
expect to get sheep of the enormous size of those 
named above. For the same care and attention are 
not obserred in breeding in this country aa in Eng- 
land. The climate there is considered as cooler 
and better for sheep than outs, and the turnip crop 
here is by no means a sure one, and this oi some 
other root crop is all-important aa winter food foi 
sheep i tod besides, our farmers in geneial appear 
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10 be unwilling to encourage the lajsing of fine 
stock of any kind. Hence it ia, that so few are to 
be found who will take the trouble of a voyage 
across the Atlantic, and pay S300 for a sheep be- 
sidea the risk and other eipeDees attending im- 
portation. 

I hope I may be excused, if I say a few words 
concerning the farming operations of Major Philip 
Reybold, father of the above, as well as of the 
other members of bis family. He has twelve chil- 
dren, all married except two daughters. He has 
tetiTed from the old homestead and built an e!e- 

Ct new manMon upon an elevated spot of ground. 
It which he can view, patriarch-like, the dwell- 
ing of each of his sons, who, together with their 
Aisters and brothers-in-law, " "' 



One large tract, that had been diked and under 
cultivation for nearly half a century, and had be- 
come completely worn out by injudicious and suc- 
ccaaive cropping, was caused, a few years aco, to 
be overflowed again by the tide waters of theDela- 



ware, by opening Ae dykes, and left in that condi- 
tion for live years, when it was found that a deposit 
three and a half feet in depth, had been formed 
over its whole surface. The waterwaa again shut 
off by closing the dykes, and the land sown with 
Timothy, which took well, and is very stout on 
two thirds of the tract, but on the lowest parts it 
entirely failed, and herdsgrass (red top of New 
England), came in without seed and now (July IS), 
is yielding a crop of two tons or more to the acre. 
There is also a mixture of while clover through- 
out the whole tract. Query. Where do tha 
red lop and white clover seed come from * 
Whence are (hey derived ? Upon what princi- 
ples do they originate 1 (a) Ray grass does well 
on these lands and is excellent for early and 
late soiling feed, but is worthless for hay. There 
is also another grass natural to these meadows, 
upland as well aa marsb, which is here called 
" green grass," which grows very thick and retains 
its verdure all winter. 

According to the analysis of Mr. .William M. 
Uhler, made under the direction of James Booth, Esq., 
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Geological Surveyor of Delaware, the fore- 
tiamed deposite from the river contains the follow- 
ing ingredients : — 

Protoxide of iron, 6.609 

Silica, 64.600 

Alumina, 12.510 

Manganese, . : trace. 

Lime, combined with sulphuric 

acid, 0.311 

Lime, 0.170 

Magnesia, 0.860 

Soda, 0.404 

Potassa, 0.465 

Phosphoric acid, 0.982 

Sulphuric acid, 0.485 ^ 

Chlorine, 0.140 

Organic matter^ 6.080 

Water, 5.500 



99.116 



This soil is considered as of the first quality and 
contains all the elements essential to fertility. 

The Messrs. Reybold are still going on draining 
these marshes, and for the purpose are erecting 
windmills to pump out the water, of which I may 
speak more particularly hereafter. Mr. John 
Reybold has erected one to supply his spring house 
with water. Of their dairies, I examined only one, 
consisting of 48 cows, from which were made and 
sent to market, in the month of June last, 1,225 
pounds of butter. Among these cows were some 
young heifers, a few strippers (cows nearly dry), 
while there were others suckling their calves ] so 
that, with what milk and butter were used in the 
family, 40 of the number would be a fair estimate, 
yielding withih a fraction of a pound of butter to 
each cow per day. Some years since, Mr. R. pur- 
chased an entire herd of Holstein cows of a person 
who imported them, from which he has been oreed- 
ing ev^er since, crossing them with other blood, 
mostly Short-Horns. Had he been careful in pre- 
serving a thorough-bred strain of the Short-Horns, 
now, with his rich pastures, he would probably 
have had a herd superior to any in America. The 
cows, however, on all the farms, are generally good, 
but more pains ou&;ht to be taken in breeding. 

Mr. R. puts up his butter in half-pound blocks 
in boxes 12 by IS inches and 2 feet deep, shelved 
all round the inside with six shelves, one above 
the other, having a copper tube, 6 inches in diame- 
ter, in the middle, which is filled with ice. In the 
lower end of this tube and also in the bottom of 
the box, there are holes to let off the water formed 
by the melting ice. In this manner, the butter is 
sent to the Baltimore and Philadelphia markets, 
where it sells readily for 25 cents per pound. The 
churn consists of a revolving cylinder, holding from 
100 to 120 gallons, not quite so long as a nogs- 
bead, hut larger in diameter, and less bulging in 
the middle, and is worked by a windmilL The 
milk house is half under ground, having a cement- 
ed stone or brick floor, with streams of cold water, 
constantly running through broad, cemented gut- 
ters, two or three inches deep, all about the pans. 
The milk of one of the other dairies is made into 
ice cream, which is sent to market with the but- 
ter. As it was six o^clock, of a hot afternoon. 



much fatigued with the labors of a long day, I did 
much better justice to myself in testing the quali- 
ties of the ice cream, than to the owner thereof. 

The peach orchards of Messrs. Reybold are no- 
torious throughout the country. The trees are 
fenerally jplanted about 20 feet apart, with the 
ranches interlocking each other, and are loaded 
with fruit, presenting the appearance of a forest. 
They sent to market, last year, upwards of 90,000 
baskets, and this year, 1848, they think that they 
will have double the quantity ! Mr. Clayton Rey- 
bold, the owner of the sheep before described, has 
about 400 acres of land, a part of the old home- 
stead, where he has a peach orchard, on which he 
emploved, last year, two yokes of oxen, five pairs 
of mules, and other hired teams in conveying his 
peaches to market. Much of the labor of gather- 
ing the fruit is performed by mechanics and other 
people, from Philadelphia, who oome more for a pas- 
time than for profit. They live and sleep, during 
their stay, in a large building on the farm, which is 
occupied a part of the year for storing grain. 

I am no agrarian, and have no disposition to see 
this large estate cut up and divided among those 
who have been less successful in accumulating 
wealth. Such a numerous and enterprising family, 
with such industrious and economical habits, who 
have shown themselves in so striking a degree, I 
for one, wish to see them live and prosper together. 
I have said nothing of the sons-in-law, not having 
had the pleasure of meeting them at their houses. 
1 understand, however, that they are contributing 
their full quota to the prosperity of the concern. 
One of them, a Mr. Clark, is a very successful ag- 
riculturist, and is president of the Delaware State 
Agricultural Society. There is one thing, how- 
ever, which I wish the reader to understand ; that 
is, the repeated observations which I have made, 
from time to time, in the Agriculturist, of too much 
land, does not apply here ; for, although the farms 
are all large^ they are well cultivated, and produce 
fair crops. Samuel Allen. 

Delaware City^ July 19th, 1848. 

Value of Urine.— It is calculated that the urine 
of the twenty millions of inhabitants of Great 
Britain, if saved and applied to the growing crops, 
would be worth annually, $25,000,000 ! This 
would be equal to 500,000 tons of Peruvian guano, 
valued at $50 per ton ! What an item to be 
saved among the farmers of that country: yet, 
it nearly all goes to waste there. In the Un ited States, 
it is still worse ] for we save comparatively but 
little from our domestic animals, whereas, in 
Great Britain they save a great deal. 



(a) The subject of the apparent spontaneous 
growth of vegetation has been a theme of much 
speculation, and has drawn out many curious facts 
useful to be known, without arriving at any defi- 
nite or satisfactory results. The following article 
on the Spontaneous Growth of Vegetation, although 
not according, in all respects, with our own views, 
contains some interesting information on the sub- 
ject, and is well worthy the perusal of all those 
who are engaged in speculations or investigations 
of the kind. 
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REMARKS ON THE SPONTANEOUS GROWTH 

OF VEGETATION. 

While editing the Fanner's (xazette, a few years 
ago, I took occasion to throw out some facts and 
reflections under the head of the " Spontaneous 
Growth of Forest Trees, Grasses, and Other Vege- 
tables," for the purpose of eliciting further discus- 
sion among my readers, on the physiological prin- 
ciples of vegetation. Believing that you may find 
it a topic suitable for your journal, I take the liberty 
to offer the substance of my reflections, which may 
AOt have come under general observation. 

There is something seemingly inconsistent in 
the established principles of vegetation, in the suc- 
cession and apparently spontaneous growth of 
trees, grasses, and other vegetables ; by the spring- 
ing up of a new crop without the planting of seed. 
These occurrences take place without the ordinary 
aid of human instrumentality. They are, so far as 
wc can ascertain, natural or spontaneous produc- 
tions. In the '* Memoirs of the Philadelphia Agri- 
cultural Society," there are named many welJ-au- 
thenticated instances of this sort. New grasses, 
new plants, as well as trees, are found to spring up 
in recently-cleared lands, without the planting of 
scions, or seeds, and where no seed, nor trees, of 
those species could be found to have previously 
existed in any part of the country surrounding. 
Go into a wilderness, twenty miles from any clear- 
ing, or tract under cultivation, or where there is 
a growth of clover, and cut away the timber and 
brush, so as to let the rays of the sun to the earth, 
and the second or third summer after, without 
moving the surface of the soil, a luxuriant crop 
of white clover will cover the ground. The appli- 
cation of a light sprinkling of plaster, also, with- 
out stirring the soil, even in an old, worn-out field, 
will cause white clover as well as red, to spring 
up luxuriantly, in a few months, where neither 
seed nor root- of their kind had been known to exist 
for ages. 

In New Jersey, and most of the states south of 
it, large forests oif pine, exclusively occupy exten- 
sive tracts. Cut away the pine, or burn it off, and 
let the ground lie for a few years, untilled, and a 
new forest, almost entirely of oak, will spring up, 
and cover the whole clearing, where, previously, 
neither an oak nor an acorn had been seen or 
known to exist within many miles. Nurseries of 
youn^ oaks, formed by nature, in this way, are 
also round in the centre of extensive forests of 
pine. 

In other instances, pine has been known to suc- 
ceed trees of other species. In the course of the 
last century, white pine was known to spring up 
spontaneously, or without any planting, in Dux- 
bury, Massachusetts, without having previously 
been known to grow in that vicinity. Sixty or 
seventy years ago, a man was living in that town, 
who remembered the first pine tree that appeared 
in that region. Yet, about forty years since, pine 
constituted about one eighth part of the timber of 
that section. 

The late Judge Peters, says, that, in South Caro- 
lina, in 1802, a disease commenced in the pine 
woods, that destroyed large forests, which nave 
since been succeeded by a growth of hickory and 
oak; and that a total change of timber occur- 



red within his memory in a tract of his owp, of 
about 800 acres, in Northampton county, Pennsyl- 
vania. "Previous to the revolution," continues 
he, "I knew it to be covered with pitch pine. It 
was called the pine tract. The first growth of tim- 
ber was blown down by a tornado, and consumed 
by the fires of the woods, a mischievous practice 
which was common in that (juarter. It is now en- 
tirely re-clothed with oak, hickory, and other valu- 
able, well-grown, and thriving timber, and scarcely 
a pine tree is to be seen." He also knew, as he 
says, " a grove of white pine thrown up spontane- 
ously in old fields, where no timber of that species 
had previously grown, and far from any such trees." 

In the state of Qhio, I have noticed, and believe 
the same occurs in other beach and maple lands, that 
where the timber has been destroyed ny tornadoes, 
the succeed! ng'growth is wild cherry, with a mixture 
of white ash. Dr. Mease, formerly secretary of 
the Philadelphia Agricultural Society, says the same 
occurs in the beach and maple lands in Pennsylva- 
nia. He expresses an opinion that the growth of 
these kinds of timber beean in 1794 or *5, and is of 
the belief that beech and maple succeed hemlock, 
and that the natural successors to beach and maple 
are wild cherry and white ash. 

Numerous instances of this natural succession of 
trees, and growth of plants, occur under circum- 
stances altoj^ether irreconcilable with the known 
principles ofpropagation by scions, or by seeds. 

Whence then are they derived ? Upon what 
principles do they originate? Judge Peters and 
other writers, of Pennsylvania, believed they are 
a new and spontaneous production, brought into 
existence by the new order, or state of things, re« 
suiting from clearing and cultivation of the ground ; 
and the effects seem to justify that opinion. 

Every philosophies and chemical principle 
which is implanted in the vegetable creation, 
was originally the same that has since been devel- 
oped by science ; and to suppose that the produc- 
tion of plants, or trees, are, in any manner, incon- 
sistent with the Mosaic history of the creation, 
would make a contradiction between the word and 
works of God, and amount to an impeachment of 
his immutable laws. But the truths and principles, 
expressed in the former, are completely corroborated 
by the latter. 

Now, what were the inherent principles upon 
which grasses, herbs, and trees were originally 
formed, or made to grow 1 For thejr did not rise 
out of the earth instantaneously, at bidding, as La- 
zarus did, but grew up, as thev now grow. 

By chemicsd analyses, it has been ascertained 
that vegetables are composed of certain elements, 
or substances, which, by the influence of heat, light, 
and moisture, are made to assume and develop cer- 
tain specific organic forms, as is manifested in 
grasses, trees, and herbs, in each of which is im- 
planted, by the Creator, the principle, or power, of 
yielding seed and fruit after its kind. The elements 
and principles, or qualities, contained in the origi- 
nal formation of vegetation were precisely tne 
same which are contained in the same kinds at the 
present day ; because the seeds of both are alike 
'' after their kind." 

And what are the truths of Divine Revelation in 
this subject % From the Mosaic account, the order 
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which the Creator adopted was not first to form 
8ee8s and fruits, and cause those seeds to propa- 
gate, all over the earth, grasses, herbs, and trees, 
after the manner in which man propagates them. 
The distribution of the innumerable kinds of seeds, 
from any one place on the earth, into all the islands 
and remote parts of the globe, could not have been 
accomplished without extraordinary and miraculous 
agency, continued for ages after the creation was 
completed. But the creation of the elements which 
are contained in the vegetable world, and the estab- 
lishment of certain principles in the earth and its 
atmosphere, which were to remain uniform and per- 
petual in their operations all over the world, when- 
ever and wherever they were, by any circum- 
stances, brought into combination, wa3 the more 
natural, appropriate, and expedient mode of creation, 
and one which is perfectly accordant with that 

fiven by Moses. For ^^ God said, let the earth 
ring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, and the 
fruit tree yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed is 
in itself upon the earth." 

The order adopted was, first, to cause the earthy 
by the established qualities, and the chemical and 
philosophical principles on which itself and its atmo- 
sphere were formed, to produce, by spontaneous 
growth, without seed, or scion, grass, nerbs, and 
trees, which yielded seed and fruit after their kind. 
The trees did not first grow from created seed : for 
they were first made to grow out of the earta by 
the combination of certain elements, operated upon 
by certain £stablished principles, and when grown, 
yielded seed, or fruit, after their kinds, in order that 
man might be able to propagate them when and 
where he pleased. The miraculous creation con- 
sisted, therefore, in the formation of certain elemen- 
tary substances, impressed with certain principles, 
perpetually producing uniform results^ under certain 
combinations adapted to those results. The pre- 
sent growth of trees, or other vegetables, in con- 
formity to these original, established principles, is, 
therefore, though without seed, no new creation, 
but organizations under the continued operation of 
the same principles, by which the earth was " first 
made to bring forth grass, herbs, and trees, yielding 
seed and fruit after their kind.^' I am aware that 
oleaginous seeds may lie for years, perhaps for 
ages, in a dry state, or buried in the earth beyond 
the influence of the sun's rays, without vegetating. 
But that clover, nuts, acorns, or other seeds, should 
lie many years in old, worn-out fields, without 
sprouting, so near the surface of the earth as to be 
subject to the influence of heat and moisture, which 
iuvariably cause seeds to vegetate, and so near as 
to be brought out by the aj)piication of a little plas- 
ter, without stirring the soil, is irreconcilable with 
all the established principles of vegetation. 

J. W. 

New Haven^ Ct., Feb., 1844. 

♦ 
Asparagus may be covered with salt to the great 
advantage of its growth and perfection, and while 
ministering to the support of this plant, it will jciil 
all others infesting the bed. 

■ » 

Salt is one of the most useful, and frequently 
the most economical, manures. It is beneficial to 
nearly every crop. 



UXDERDilAINING. 

Pursuant to promise, I will give you a disserta- 
tion of my mode of constructing underdrains. The 
method which I now practice, is, to plow with a 
common surface plow, two farrows in depth, 
shovelling out the mellowed earth at each plowing; 
then by placing a strong pair of oxen, or horses, tan- 
dum, in the drain, and attaching them to a one- 
hanaled sub-soil plow, I mellow the ground, and, 
by repeated plowin^s and shovellings, the work is 
completed. By this method, at least 50 per cent, 
of the labor is saved that was required by the old 
process of picking and shovelling. The usual di- 
mensions of the drains, which i have generally 
constructed by this process, is about three feet in 
depth, about two feet wide at the top, and about six- 
teen inches wide at the bottom. But I am guided 
as to size and depth entirely by circumstances, 
having, in some instances, sunk them to the depth 
of five or six feet, with economy and advantage. 

I have also saved about one third of the labor 
usually required in filling my underdrains with 
stone, and returning the earth. The former, I have 
facilitated by the use of my premium farm truck, on 
which the stones are irawn to fill the drains. (See 
p. 308, vol. vi., American Agriculturist). This is 
done by commencing at the upper end of the drain, 
the operator standing in the drain, facing the work 
completed. 

The truck is so low that the stones on it may be 
reached by the man who fills the drain. Thus, by 
means of this implement, the labor of one man, re- 
quired by the old process, is dispensed with, and the 
work progresses more rapidly than before, from the 
fact, that oy the practice of tipping the stone from 
the carts upon the ground, two men were required 
to perform the work. It frequently occurs, with 
the most skilful distribution of the stones that can 
be made, that some considerable portion of these re- 
quire to be put into carts and moved again ; but 
not so with the use of the truck ; fur only the 
quantity required is taken from it, the balance is 
drawn along to where they are wanted. 

For the last eight years, I have placed the stone 
in the following manner, and have underdrained 
more or less every year, with good success. As 
before mentioned, I begin at the upper end of the 
drain to put in the stone, and commence, by placing 
those of medium size (say of the length of a man's 
hand, and approaching the eg^ shape as near as can 
conveniently be selected), entirely over the bottom, 
as close as they can be set without waste of time, 
setting them all upon the small end. By this means, 
the water is thrown into several meandering chan- 
nels, and the force of it is broken, and its tendency 
to wash the sides and bottom of the drain is eflfec- 
tually prevented ; but there will be more or less 
sediment accumulated in the drains, by the water 
washing in the loose earth upon the sides, and what 
little may adhere to the stones, which is conveyed 
to the lowest and nearest level portion of the drain, 
and deposited, until ultimately all the space between 
the stones is filled, and the eflicacy of the work de- 
stroyed. I have discovered a plan which I have 
practiced for several years, with the fullest success, 
by which the accumulation of deposit is entirely 
prevented from obstructing the course of the water. 
This is done by digging small portions of the 
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drains, say eight or ten in len§cth, at interval8 of 
ten or fifteen rods, about one foot deeper than the 
general depth of the drain, and filling them to a level 
with the bottom, with small stones, over which 
the drain is filled as if they were not there. 
These senre as places of deposit below the bottom 
of the drain, and the pure filtered water runs ofi*, 
leaving the deposit where it can do no harm. 

After the entire bottom of the drain is paved with 
stones, of the size above named, the largest to be 
used are then to be thrown in promiscuously, taking 
great care not to cave in the side of the drain ; then 
the next largest are used, and the work with the 
stones is completed bv using the smallest that can 
be obtained, and Jeyelling it ofi* neatly ; the whole 
depth of stone need not exceed 12 or 16 inches. 

The stones are then to be covered with pine 
shavings, if they can be obtained, if not, v/ith straw, 
brush,' leaves, or turf, as is most convenient. 

The earth having been all thrown oi^one side, is 
returned by the use of the side-hill plow, and should 
all be placed back over the stones again, so as to 
ensure the surface of the soil directly over the drain, 
being higher than the adjacent surface, to present a 
channel for surface water, being formed in the loose 
earth directly over the stones in the drain. Care 
should be taken not to have the direction of the 
drains such as to make too great a fall in them, for 
they may not be liable to wash in the bottom : be- 
tides, they are more effectual when they run diago- 
nally with the hill side. 

Tney should not be filled nearer the surface, than 
14 or 16 inches, in order that they may admit of 
thorough subsoil plowing to that depth. No 
work on the farm has ever given me a better return 
than thorough draining. In many instances, T have 
reclaimed land that was hitherto worthless, and at 
an expense of $12 or $15 per acre, and have suc- 
ceeded in enhancing the value to $200 per acre, for 
fanning purposes. John Wilkinson. 

Agricultural Institute^ Mount Airy^ Sept. 1848. 

Look to Your Tools. — See that these are always 
in good order, and ready for use. Get good ones 
at nrst, and take care of them afterwards. A man 
may do twice as much with a good as with a bad tool. 
How few think of the loss from this cause. With 
a bad plow, a man loses by his team, his driver, 
his plowman, and his crop, A good harrow will 
do twice the work, and materially increase the crop 
over that of a bad one. With a poor wagon, or 
cart, or even a wheelbarrow, less labor can be done 
with the same force. Team is wasted as well as 
the time of the laborer, and nobody is the gainer. 
When not in use, always keep your tools dry, well 
painted, or oiled, and free from rust. This will add 
to their durability as well as value for immediate use. 



Gtpsum as a Manure. — ^Gypsum, or plaster, 
ought to be used wherever it can be advantageously. 
It is not only one of the cheapest manures, but one 
of the most beneficial. It affords direct food to 
many plants; draws the nutritious gases from the 
atmosphere for the support of plants ; and it con- 
centrates the dews upon them, early in the after- 
noon, and late in the morning. When plaster is 
applied and suited to the soil and crop, you can dis- 
cern its effects for several miles. 



FACTS IN PRUNING. 

» 

The action of roots, and that of leaves are re- 
ciprocal. If you diminish the quantity of foliage, 
you will proportionably lessen the increase of roots. 
If 100 represent the quantity of roots made by a 
tree with all its foliage, then 50 will represent the 
quantity of roots- formed by a tree similar to the 
other, in every repect, except in having the produc- 
tion of foliage repressed, by whatever means, to 
the extent of one half. You will therefore per- 
ceive that by summer pruning, both roots and tops 
are equally reduced, and that what may be termed 
the balance of power between these is still main- 
tained. On the contrary, if you prune only in 
winter, the roots are in consequence but little af- 
fected, their increase for the season having been 
completed in the previous summer ; and in the fol- 
lowing season the whole amount of force exerted 
by the full complement of roots is brought to bear 
on a top limited by winter prum'ng, and this force 
is evinced by over luxuriance, which some remedy 
by root pruning. 

With regard to young spray springing from the 
ends of previously-shortened shoots, it may be cut 
back to two eyes in all cases. — Lindley, 

■# 

SAGACITY OF THE WILD GOOSE. 

As you have taken considerable interest in 
developing the extraordinary sagacity of the brute 
creation, f am induced to relate a very singular cir- 
cumstance, concerning the instinct of tne wild 
geese, that migrate from the south to the north in 
the spring of me year. 

A tew years since, a neighbor of mine shot at a 
flock while passing to the south, wounded one in 
the wing, took him alive, and very soon domesti- 
cated him. He soon became very tame, and went 
with the other ^^ese. I bought him, and kept him 
three years, and then mated mm with an old native 
goose. (The wild goose does not lay till four years 
old). They had several broods of young ones, and 
the old eoose became very feeble ; so much so, that 
she could not sit long enough to hatch out her eggs, 
I accordingly put tiiem under another goose, where 
they did very well. In the fall of the year, I gave 
her away, and mated the wild gander with another. 
In the spring following, about six months after, I 
heard that the old goose had got better, and was in 
good health. She was brought home and put into 
my poultry yard. The wild gander and his new 
mate were at a distance of about eighty rods, in an- 
other pasture, on a high hill. As soon as the old 
goose was put into the yard, she made a loud noise, 
which the wild gander heard. He immediately left 
his new mate, and came down to the yard, recog- 
nized his old mate, entered into close conversation, 
and appeared extremely happy in seeing her again. 
His other mate followed him, and wish^ to join the 
party, but he appeared much offended, treated her 
with the greatest indifference, and drove her from 
him. The old goose soon began to lay : and as 
soon as she set, I put under her, besides ner own 
eggs, three laid by another goose. They all 
hatched out, and the goslings all looked precisely 
alike — no one could tell the difference ) but as soon 
as the wild gander saw them, he appeared to take 
particular notice of three of them, and looked at 
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them for several minuteB. He then bejjan to peck 
and push them away. I thought nothing; of this, 
and left them. In the course of the day, I looked at 
them again. He was then pecking, and trying to 
kill them. I took a stick, and struck him several 
times on his wings, and drove him away. The 
next morning, I went to see them, and found him 
still pecking them, and had almost killed then^ I 
then whipped him more severely, when he soon left 
them, shaking his head several times, a signal the 
wild goose always gives previous to migrating. I 
then left them till the next morning, when I found 
he was gone, and could not be found. 

About ten days after, I heard that a wild goose 
had been taken about two miles from my farm, 
while swimming down the bay. I sent a man after 
him, and it proved to be mv gander. He was 
brought home, put with the old goose and goslings, 
but took no notice of them, and would not go near 
them, keeping at a distance of four or five rods 
from them ; thus continuiuff for about three months. 
I then killed the three goslings, immediately after 
which he went to his old mate and goslings, ap- 
peared to converse with them for several minutes, 
made all up, and continued a faithful and affection- 
ate husband and father, and remained with his 
mate till he was accidentally killed. 

M. Thayer. 

Brainirce, Mass.y Aug. 18/A, 1848. 

THE COW— HEK DISEASES AND MANAGE- 
MENT.— No. C. 

Inflammation of the Kidneys and Bladder. — 
This disease proceeds from various causes, such as 
strains, from riding other cows, from blows, or 
other external injury, from gravel, or anything 
which obstnicts the proper functions of those parts. 

Inflammation of tne kidneys is indicated by a 
deficiency of urine, attended with a shivering, and 
a pain in the region of the kidneys, which the cow 
shows by turning her head to her side^ as if look- 
ing at the part anected ; and if she is made to walk, 
she moves with some degree of stiffness in the 
hinder parts, and at times utters a deep moan ; the 
horns and legs are generally cold, the pulse low, 
and the animal feverish ; the urine is discharged in 
small quantities, and of a high color. The vio- 
lence of the disease may be judged of from the ap- 
pearance of the urine. When it is of a coffee color, 
and of moderate consistence, the symptom is favo- 
rable ; if voided in small quantities, and is black 
and fetid, it forebodes a fatal termination. The dis- 
ease often ends in suppuration, when an nicer of 
the kidneys takes place, though it is often cured. 
In the first stage of the disease, bleeding is neces- 
sary, as in every other inflammation The bowels 
are then to be opened by a saline purge composed 
of the following ingredients: — 

Epsom salts, jib. ; saltpetre (nitre), H oz. ; anise 
seed, j oz. ; parsley seeds, | oz ; powdered juniper 
berries, j oz. ; tincture of opium, 11 drachms. 

To be given as soon as possible, in two quarts of 
smooth oat-meal or Indian-meal gniel, in which 
one ounce of common soap has previously been 
dissolved, with half a gill of double-distilled anise 
seed. This drink wonderfully assists nature, by 
unloading the intestinal canal. It also gradually 
relaxes the body, acts as a gentle diuretic, and allays 



the impetuosity of the blood, by which means it 
gives ease to the obstructed parts, and by degrees 
eradicates the disease. Tliis drink may be repeated 
in eiffht hours, should not the first dose succeed. 
The hard excrements are to be taken out of the rec- 
tum, by introducing a small-sized hand into the 
fundament, being first well-covered with lard, or 
sweet oil, and the nails of the finders closely pared, 
to prevent injury to the parts durmg the operation, 
which is commonly called "raking." The cure 
after this is to be trusted to mild diuretics, among 
which the following is recommended : — 

Saltpetre, in powder, U oz. ; Castile soap, 9 
drachms ; camphor, in powder, li drachms; oil of 
juniper, 3 dracnms. 

Tne soap is to be cut into shavings, w^hich are 
to be dissolved in two quarts of water gruel. The 
other ingredients may be added, and given to the 
cow, when milk warm. If she seems extremely 
restless, and full of pain, two drachms of ^quid 
laudanum may be added to the dose above. This 
medicine is to be repeated oi^ce a day, or as often as 
the symptoms demand it, and continued till the dis- 
ease is removed. 

Besides this treatment, an emollient clyster may 
be given, composed of the following nuUerials : — 

Water grueJ, 3 pints ] sweet oil, k pint ; common 
soap, 1 oz. j tincture of opium, k oz. 

The soap is to be boileid in the gruel; then add 
the sweet oil and opium, and inject the whole, milk 
warm, into the rectum, by means of a clyster pipe 
and bladder. As soon as the clyster is given to the 
cow, a wisp of hay should immediately be applied 
under the tail, and the hand instantly put on its 
back part, so as to cause the tail and fundament to 
come in complete contact with the wisp, which 
should be held there for ten minutes, or a quarter 
of an hour, at least, in order to prevent the clyster 
from returning too soon, or before tbe medicine has 
had the desired effect. Thiji emollient clyster has 
also its neculiar efficacy, by softening and relaxing 
those delicate parts, and assists in the operation oi 
the laxative drink. 

If the saline purge should not open the body suf- 
ficiently, it may be repeated. There may also be 
given to the cow, once or twice a day, a pint and a 
alf of the following decoction, which must be 
boiled for half an hour, strained off*: — 

Juniper berries, bruised, 3 oz. ; marsh mallow 
roots, curied, 3 oz. ; camomile flowers, 3 oz. ; lin- 
seed oil, 18 drachms; water, 3 quarts. 

During the operation of these medicines, the cow 
should have plenty of diluent drinks, such as water 
gruel, &c., and mashes made of malt and bran, or 
Indian meal. In many cases, in spite of the most 
judicious treatment, the disease, instead of being 
checked, passes on, as already mentioned, to suppu- 
ration, when a different mode of treatment becomes 
necessary to be adopted, such as the use of diuret- 
ics of a more powerful detergent nature, which may 
be capable of healing the ulceration that ensues. 
When this takes place, the following symptoms 
will occur: — At the time the animal stales, her 
urine is voided with much pain ; she jB;roans at the 
time she is making it ; and the urine is mixed with 
matter and blood. After each time of staling, she 
sets up her back and tail for a considerable period 
afterwards ; the hair on her body stand on end, and 
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the slcin soon becomes tight to her ribs, attended 
with loss of appetite and fever. When the disease 
has advanced to this stage, the following mixture is 
recommended as proper : — 

Common turpentine, 4i oz. ; camphor, in powder, 
3 drachms ; gum myrrh, U oz. 3 calomel, prepared, 
30 grains. 

The turpentine is first to be boiled over a slow 
fire, till it is of a sufficient haidness to form into 
balls ; then take it off the fire, and let it stand till it 
becomes somewhat warmer than new milk ] next 
add the other ingredients, which must be well 
stirred together, till the mixture gets cold ; then di- 
vide it into four balls, one of which may be given 
every day, till the disease is removed. It will also 
be proper to give, once a day, a pint and a half of 
the beiore-mentioned decoction, to which add three 
fourths of an ounce of saltpetre. The bowels also 
are to be attended to : for if the animal becomes 
costive, one or other 01 the saline drinks must be 
given, in order to open them, and it may be repeated 
as often as it is found necessary. 

The food should consist of diluent liquors, malt 
mashes, &c., as before recommended. 



ADULTERATION OF FOOD.— No. 4. 

Coffee. — Singular as it may appear, this substance 
is subject to many adulterations ; and unless the 
coffee be purchased entire, its purity can seldom be 
depended upon, and even then, it is sometimes 
questionable ; for we are assured, on good authority, 
mat there is a kind of bean grown in England, 
which so much resembles the coffee berry, that 
none but a practised eye can detect the difference ; 
so that even in buying an unground article, the pur- 
chaser cannot consider himself safe. The sub- 
stances usually employed in the adulteration of 
ground coffee are dried chiccory root, the grains of 
wheat, barley, and rye, ground and roasted peas 
and beans, coffee grounds that have been exhausted 
by use, and coffee damaged, or spoilt, by sea water. 
By comparing the analysis of coffee with that of 
chiccoiy, it will be seen that a very great difference 
exists between the two substances. Coffee con- 
tains about 65 per cent, of matter soluble in water, 
whilst chiccory contains only about 28 per cent. 
Again, coffee yields but about 3 per cent, of ash, 
while chiccory yields nearly 13 per cent. Hence 
we have, at once, by this means, almost a positive 
method of detecting this species of adulteration. 
Furthermore^ chiccory contains so much gunamy 
matter, that if the fingers be moistened, and a little 
of the powdered article be taken, and well pressed 
together between them, it will adhere strongly, and 
form a mass of a very coherent nature, which 
can be moulded into any form. Pure coffee, when 
thus treated does not cohere in the slightest degree. 

Chiccory, also, differs from coffee, when ground, 
in another particular, viz. : Pure coffee, if sprinkled 
on the surface of the water, will remain tnere for 
some time, and will not sink to the bottom ; but 
chiccory will sink almost immediately, and tinge 
the liquid of a brownish yellow, the intensity of 
the color being in proportion to the quantity of 
chiccory employed. 

The detection of roasted ^in, peas, or beans, in 
coffee, may easily be determmed by the action of a 



watery solution of iodine on the starch contained 
in them, whilst it does not affect a solution either of 
coffee or chiccory. A decoction of the suspected 
coffee is first made in the usual manner, and strained 
when cold. Then a solution of iodine is added, 
and if peas, beans, or any farinaceous substance be 
I>resent, the liquid will assume a blue, or greenish 
tinge — ^greenish, when the quantity is small, and 
blue, wnen large. 

The detection of spent coffee grounds is compa- 
ratively simple, and depends on the same mode of 
operation as in the case of chiccory. It is evident 
that coffee, which hafe been exhausted by water, 
cannot furnish so much soluble matter, and will 
yield more insoluble matter than that in a normal 
state ; so that the only thing to be done is, to ex- 
haust a given poltion of the suspected article with 
water, ascertain the amount of soluble and insolu- 
ble matter as before, and compare the results with 
that of genuine, coffee. 

Berries of coffee, that has been much damaged by 
sea water, are often torn and flattened out of snape j 
outside, they possess a brownish-black color — in- 
side, a greenish ' tinge, with a musty smell, and 
rather a soapy taste. When roasted, in the ordi- 
nary manner, they give out no aromatic odor, like 
that produced by good coffee ; nor do they become 
oily and shining by roasting, but remain dry and 
dull. When cold, their smell resembles that of the 
juice of liquorice. The unroasted berry imparts to 
boiling water a brownish tinge, and the decoction 
is very black and difficult to filter. At first, it has 
no bitter taste, nor sensible odor, but when left in 
the mouth, for a little time, it tastes like a weak 
solution of soap. On the contrary, good coffee 
gives a golden-yellow decoction, possessing a 
slightly bitter and herbaceous taste, and a faintly 
aromatic odor. At the expiration of about twelve 
hours, the decoction becomes green, and remains 
perfectly bright. 

Coffee, impregnated with sea water, when roasted 
and infused in water, colors it a bright brown ; and 
the liquid has neither the taste nor the perfume of 
coffee undamaged, and properly prepared. Its 
whole chemical constitution is changed, which ren- 
ders it totally unfit for the purposes for which coffee 
is generally employed. In other words, it is un- 
wholesome, and should not be used. 

♦ 

Number of Bees in a Swarm. — A hive contains 
three different classes of bees— namely, the queen 
or female ; the drones, or males ; and the workers, 
or imperfectly-developed females; these three 
classes varying in number and size. The average 
number of bees in a hive, or swarm, is variously 
stated by different authors. Stawell, in his notes 
on Virgil, gives the general number at about 16,000 ; 
an anonymous author says from 16,000 to 20,000; 
the Edinburgh Journal states from 20,000 to 26,000, 
and assures us that before swarming there may be 
upwards of 40,000 in a populous hive; while a 
reviewer of Bevatfs work on bees says, it is 52,000. 
One says that there are 15,000 workers'; another 
says 19,499; a third says 20,000; and a fpurth 
says 50,000 ; the number of drones, we are told by 
one writer to be 600 ; by another, from 600 to 
2,000 ; and by a writer in the Entomological Ma- 
gazine, at usually 2,000, 
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RICE HULLERS. 
Thk9e macblnea are of receot invention, and 
will hull from one to ten buahels of rice per day, 
accordiog to their size. Thej are found to be vaj 
convenient for domeetic ute whera tht planter, or 
[^■Det, raiaea his rice in a imall way ; but wbcie 



bi^ crops are produced, a different machine it 



NEW-JEHSEY FARMING. 

Few elates comprise a greater variety of soil 
tlian New Jersey. Theie is the shifting sea sand, 
the tenacious clay, and the porous gravel, with all 
the inlenoediate mixtures of light, middling, and 
heavy loam. Then there is the ricl), wide-spread 
sail marsh, the fertile fresh meadow, the rolling 
hill, and the rocky mountainous region. In cli- 
mate, loc. New Jersey ercatly varies. At Cape 
May, which is nearly as lar south as Washington, 
diey grow the fig and sweet potato in great perfec- 
tion, in the open air, while among the mountains 
of Essex, corn, except of the dwarf kinds, will 
hardly ripen. 

With all this diversity of soil and climate, there 
is necessarily sreal divetBity of practice in farming. 
Nothing would give us greater pleasure than to 
make an agricultural exploration of New Jersey, 
from one end to the other} but, confined as. we are to 
bosiness, our excursions in this state have not been so 
extensive nor so frequent as we could wish. We 
trust, therefore, that the farmers themselves will take 
this matter in hand, and remedy our deficiencies, by 
giving UB full accounts of their soil, climate, crops, 
maDuree, stock, and general management. Fine 
writing is neither what we ask nor expect ; but plain 
&cts, such as all can easily understand and put in 
M«ctice. Such things are always acceptable; and 



for our journal than they do. 
eially find them ready to talk, and that freely''and 
intelligenlly t but when we ask them to write, they 
are very backward in fulfilling mr wishes. We 
trust that hereafter they will become more free in 
their commuoicatioDB, and will shower down their 
favors upon us with a liberal hand. 

SMALL POX IN 8HEEP. 

A coMEgpoKDEHT of Col. Hodges, British consul 
at Hamburg, thus describes the small pox in sheep, 
which is, at present, prevailing in various parts of 
Europe to an alarming extent ; — 

In this disease the sheep sulTer previously inter- 
nally, with loss of appetite, heaviness, and indis- 
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of, and discharge from, the eyes, and o 
matter from the nose ; in from three to Qve days, 
spots appear on the bare parts of the legs and body, 
which become large and form blisters, in the cen- 
treof the red cireumferance of which yellowfpots 
come, and at lant fill with yellow matter, ff these 
spots become blue, or blackish, they unite, and a 
thin stinking matter issues from them, which isthe 
height of the disease; but death ensues, if the pus- 
properly out, or should strike 



lules should not ci 
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s of the disease, when i 



ofl'. The 



inimai has the disease, as with man, only 
flock, it is contagions, but not so among 



cattli 

During this disease, good hay and drinks of a 
decoction of barley, aregood, to which a little corn- 
salt may be added. At the commencement of 
the disease, the nose and mouth must be kept clean 
with vin^r and water ; the eyelids are to be often 
washed with warm milk, and an electuary of three 
parts flower of brimstone, and one part common 
salt and honey, is a useful remedy. But I am de- 
cidedly of opinion that inoculation of the whole 
dock, the moment the disease shows itself, even in 
ighborhood, is the only preservative. 



Stohino PUUPEIN9 AND SuriBREs. — Considering 
the expense and difficulty of keeping pumpkins ani 
squashes, we generally found it more profitable 
to feed them out as fast as they ripened. For 
this purpose, we kept an extra number of animals 
through the months of September and October, and 
when the pumpkins, kc., were consumed, ne either 
finished fatting them on grain, or disposed of ihem 
'3 the drover, or butcher. 

Pumpkins require much room in storing, and, 
1 spile of the best care, often decay rapidfy ; be- 
ides, as soon as the weather gets cold, tney are of 
such a. watery substance, that, if Iti in any consid* 
erable quantity, they are liable to scour the stock 
sod give them the cbolic. It is the same if fed 
raw with the turnip, beet, and other roots. Onr 
advice, therefore, is, if you have not the proper 
-'Tivenieuccs for cooking vegetables, get rid of then 
fast as yon can do so profitably, during the mild 
autumnal nontbs 
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HARVEST HOME. 

Old Lady's Diary. — I have just received an in- 
vitation from our kind neighbor, fanner Jones, to 
take my whole family to his house to-morrow, and 
join in the pleasure of a real old-fashioneci " har- 
vest home," which I would accept with right good 
will, (lid I think it prudent to leave home to take 
care of itself; but as I do approve of making all 
happy who are capable of receiving pleasure in a 
reasonable way, and as youth is the season of en- 
joyment, T have given all the young folks a holi- 
day, keeping my old faithful Peter to take care of 
the live stock, while I keep house in a quiet way. 

The information that the invitation has been ac- 
cepted has already spread far and wide, from the 
pantry to the kitchen, and from the kitchen to the 
milk house; and all are in joyous consultation as 
to what they can do, over night, to expedite the 
morning's work, and allow of an early start. Bet- 
sey takes the lead in all the preparations, and has 
promised to take the youn^ people under her care. 
The large hay wafi;gony with the best horses, will 
carry them all without fatigue over our hilly road, 
so they will arrive fresh for a day of pleasurable 
toil. It is amazing to see with what spirit, work 
of all kinds is carried on to-d^y. The pantry is 
undergoing a thorough cleaning, and the bright tin 
pans glitter in the sun on the grass near the spring 
nouse, while the sound of the scriibbing brush on 
the churn, tells that in that department there will 
be nothing left to be done on tne morrow ; while 
the gleesome face, and the merry laugh that greets 
me at every turn, assures me that there is no stimu- 
lus to exertion and thrift like hope, and a prospect 
of innocent pleasure. Why will the old, who are 
no longer capable of enioying youthful pleasures 
and sports, cliurlishly deny them to the young? 
Cares and trials that are inseparable from earth and 
its inhabitants, will soon enough blight their bright 
landscape, trials that we cannot ward off, and cares 
that like the canker worm eat into the very core of 
their hearts. Surely, then, it should be the study 
of the old, not unnecessarily to cloud the sunshine 
that never shines too brightly. 

Harvest Home ! What a long train of associa- 
tions is connected with this word and festival. 
From the days of Boaz and Ruth, whose simple 
and touching history tells of the rich lord of the 
harvest, personally watching over his laborers, his 
heart cheered and thankful to the Great Giver of all 
good, for the bounteous supply, his bodjr invigorat- 
ed by healthful labors, the bright sunshine and the 
fresh breezes around him ; yet forgetting not the 
poor and humble gleaner, who had ail day follow- 
ed at a distance, gaining a scanty subsistence by 
gathering the scattered ears that had fallen from his 
loaded sheaves. Boaz had then earned a joyous 
" harvest home," and we read that, " in the evening 
he ate and rirank and his heart was merry," for God 
had blei<<ed him. 

Through the whole scripture history the bringing 
in of the harvest, and the threshing floors are de- 
scribed as scenes of peculiar festivity and religious 
thankfulness, and a portion was always set apart 
as a thank offering unto the Ix>rd. The heathen 
nations, who had a long time before wandered off 



from the people of God, still remembered their 
sons of mirth and rejoicing, though they forgot the 
source from whence their wealth and blessings 
flowed. Traditions remained amongst them tibat 
there was a God and Creator, though they had for- 
gotten Him, and gone far astray; so they made 
unto themselves gods and worshipped the creature 
instead of the Creator. Ceres and Bacchus, their 
^ods of the grain and grape, were at the gathering 
in of the harvest, personified, and carried in proces- 
sion, crowned with their appropriate emblems, 
wheat ears, and the vine. Briests and priestesses 
followed with music and dancing, accompanied by 
a multitude of drunken revellers, who made the wel- 
kin ring with their uproar and beastly mirth; nor 
did the revel cease until in the far-spent night, ex- 
hausted nature sunk under the unnatural excess* 
Then in this dread night of moral darkness, arose 
the star of the Lord of the harvest, and our Saviour 
again declared to whom the honor was due. 

His followers have ever since had their appoint- 
ed and appropriate seasons for prayer and thank- 
falness for the blessings of the narvest, while the 
old revels have still been handed down, modified by 
the purer religion and manners that Christianity 
has blessed us with. 

In England) the harvesting of the grain appears 
to have been always celebrated with hearty j^ood 
will and substantial feasting, while on the continent 
of Europe the gathering in of the grape is a univer- 
sally joyous merry-making. 

Bioomfield enters with true simple-heartedness 
into the inspiring scene, and gives in his own de- 
lightful manner, an animated description of the 
** Howkey Night." I think I see the dear good 
old Judie Twitchet, with spectacles on nose, and 
knitting in hand, surrounded by her rustic audience, 
telling of the happy days of her youth, and in par- 
ticular of that merry How^key night, when 

*' We did so ItMf^ ; the moon shooe bright " 
Mure Hin yoa never knew ; 
Twas rnrmer Cheeram*8 Howkey night, 

- And I and Grace, and Sac. 

• • • • 

" The batcher whittled at the door, 
And brought a load of meat— 
B^s rabb'd their hands, and cried ' there'! more,* 
Dogs wagg'd their tails to lev 't" 

Then follows an animated and delightful descrip- 
tion of the preparations for the* feast, when fanner 
Cheerum and his train atnved from the field with 
the last load. 

** Home came the jovial Howkey load, 
Last of the whole year's crop— 
And Grace amongst the green boaghe rode, 
Right plump upon the top. 

** This way and that, the waggon reeled, 
And never queen rode higher — 
Her cheeks were colored In the field, 
And ours before the fire." 

The feast being over the fun began amongst the 
young folks, which lasted until the moon shone 
Dright and clear, but low in the west. 

''Then off we stroird this way and that, 
With merrv voices ringing— 
And Echo answered us right pat. 
As home wc rambled singing.*' 

I will read the whole of this delightful poem to 
my young people this evening, and when I record 
their description of to-morrow*s merry-making, see 
how the English harvest home will compare with 
the American. 
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AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY.— No. «. 

' Having now completed oar examination of the 
atmospheric constituents, boys, we will next gi ve 
our attention to the soil and its in^dients. But as 
I shall have frequent occasion, in my subsequent 
letters, to mention those classes of compounds de- 
nominated acids, alkalies, and salts^ and, as a know- 
ledge of these substances is of so much consequence 
in all chemical investigations, I will first introduce 
them to your notice. 

1. Acidf. — Most acids may be recognized by the 
sourness of their taste, yet there are certain ]jroper- 
ties belcnging to this class of substances which are 
possessed by bodies that have not a sour taste ; the 
sourness always depending on the solubility of the 
acid. The ^'nperty by which they are most usu- 
ally disting' 'led, is that of changing the blue color 
of vegetables to red. It was formerly supposed 
that ^l acids contained oxygen, but more recent 
investigations have shown a flumberof exceptions, 
in most of which, hydrogen is found as a substitute. 
Some acids exist in a fluid state, as sulphuric acid ; 
some in a solid state, as oxalic acid ; and one, car- 
bonic acid, exists in a gaseous state. Their most 
important property, however, and that which makes 
them peculiarly interesting to the chemist, is their 
uniting with certain siUistances, and forming an- 
other group of compounds called salts. Acids are 
divided into organic and inorganic^ the former de- 
noting vegetable and animal, the latter, mineral 
acids. 

2. Alkalies. — ^This class of bodies is possessed of 
properties which seem directly the opposite of those 
oelonging to acids. They have a pungent taste and 
change vegetable blue to green. One of the alka- 
lies, ammonia, exists in a gaseous state, and is 
called volatile alkali. Potash and soda are the two 
most important, and have been called vegetable al- 
kalies, in order to denote their origin, and to distin- 
guish them from other alkaline suostances. When 
an acid and an alkali are brought in contact, they 
immediate!)^ unite, and in combining, so completely 
lose their distinguishing features that no trace of 
their respective natures can afterwards be discov- 
ered. In some c^ses, where the acid and alkali are 
each highly corrosive fud poisonous, they become 
80 changed by combining ab to form a perfectly mild 
and harmless substance, which will not change ve- 
getable colors, and which has neither a sour nor a 
pungent taste. The substance thus formed, is 
called a neutral salt. 

3. Salts. — These are very extensively diffused 
through nature, and their number of varieties seems 
almost infinite. They are formed by the union of 
an alkali with an acid, an earth, or a metallic oxide. 
The substance with which the acid combines to 
form the salt, is called the base, and the combina- 
tion always takes place in certain definite propor- 
tions. Although tne kinds of salts are so nume* 
Tous, yet you need never be at a loss to know of 
what any one of them is composed ; for chemists 
have adopted a system of naming them, by which 
the composition of any one of them may be known 
by hearing the name. You have only to bear in 
mind that the name of the acid is always made to 



end in ate^ while that of the base follows without 
alteration. Thus, a salt formed of sulphuric acid, 
united with lime, is called sulphate of lime ; one 
composed of carbonic acid and potash, carbonate of 
potash, and one composed of acetic acid and lead, 
acetate of lead. 

The termination ite, is sometimes used to denote 
that the acid contains less oxygen than when end- 
ing in ate, and in this case the acid ends in ous, in- 
stead of ic. Thus, phosphoric acid and potash 
combined, would be called phosphate of potash, but 
phosphorous acid, which contains less oxygen, 
combined with potash, would form phosphite of 
potash. 

Formation of Soils. — You have been so accus- 
tomed to consider the ground, when the farmer 
turns his furrow and deposites his seed, as having 
always existed in its present state, and to look upon 
rocks and stones as things of eternal duration, that 
you will be surprised when informed that most of 
the matter of wnich our mellow earth is composed, 
once had the form and appearance of solid rock, 
and that the hardest stones are continually wasting 
away, and adding their particles to those already 
existing in the soil. Such a ]^roces8 is constantly 
going on in nature. The division of these solid sub- 
stances, called their degradation^ is effected mainly 
by the action of heat, moisture, and frost. You are 
familiar with the expansion of ice, and have un- 
doubtedly seen earthern or glass vessels, cracked 
and broken, by« having the water in them solidified. 
It is precisely similar with respect to rocks j their 
crevices and pores are filled with water, which, by 
repeatedly freezing and thawing, gradually widens 
the interstices, and finally forces asunder the por- 
tions between which it had entered. Huge masses 
thus gradually crumble away, until they become 
changed into a soil suitable for the plow. 

Other agencies are also at work in effecting the 
degradation of these solid masses. A chemical 
action is going on, by means of which certain ele- 
ments, composing the solid structure of rocks and 
stones, are separated from their original connexions, 
and made to combine with other elements existing 
in the air and water with which they come in con- 
tact. 

The science which treats of these peculiar ope- 
rations in nature, is called Geology ; but it would 
occupy too much of our time to examine this sub- 
ject in detail. I would therefore advise you to 
seek further instruction from some of the excellent 
elementary works that have been written on this 
interesting science. J. M*Kin8TRT. 

Greenpoit, Columbia Co., N. Y. 



Facts in Hill-bide Fakmino Useful to bk 
Known. — 1. No more houses can be built on a hill 
side than on a plain, the horizontal bases of each 
being equal. 2. It reouires no more posts, stakes, 
nor pickets, to fence a niil than would be necessary 
to jfence a plain* 3. No more wheat, or any other 
upright plants, will grow on the hill side than on a 
plain, unless there be a greater surface of air avail' 
able as a source of food in the case of the hill aide, 
and there is an advantage in that. 4. On a hill 
side, a greater crop of trailing or procumbent plants, 
may be produced than on a plain. 
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FOREIGN AOmCULTURAL NEWS. 

B7 the steamer Europa we are in receipt of our foreign 
journals to Sept. 2d. 

Mabkets. — Cotton, a trifling advance. Grain and 
Provisiono, a dight decline. In other thin^ we find no- 
thing worthy of notice. 

The Weather was rather favorable for the harvest, and 
the farmers were busily gathering their grain crops. The 
rot in the potato seemed to be somewhat abated, under 
the genial influences of more sunny weather. 

Death of Berzeliuo.^'A letter from Stockholm an- 
nounces the death, on the 7th inst., of the illustrious 
chemist, BerzeUus, aged 69 years. 

Small Pox in Sheep. — We regret to state a very 
heavy loss sustained by Mrs. Heard, of Seckford Hall, 
near Woodbridge. Mrs. H. purchased, a week or two 
since, twelve score of fat sheep and lambs, all of which, 
with the exception of « half dozen, have perished. So 
fatal and instantaneous is the disease that forty died in 
one day. — Iptwich (Eng.) Journal. 

Importation of French Bread Stvjfs into England.^^ 
TTie steamship James Watt, from Havre, lately carried 
into England 200 sacks of flour, and 26 of maize, or In- 
dian ciom. 

The Beech Tree Struck by ZigA/ntfig.— Early in Oc- 
tober, 1845, during a severe thunder storm, in Northum- 
berland, the lightning descended the trunk of a beech 
tree, and plowed up the soil to a distance of twenty 
yards from the base of the tree. The beech tree, there- 
fore, has no more claim th&n other trees to be consider- 
ed a non-conductor of electricity. — English Paper. 

Rice as Food for Poultry. — Rice is good food either 
for fiitting or for growing fowls. It dhould be boiled, 
tiot too much ; if in skimmed milk or broth, all the bet- 
ter. It should, however, be mixed with chopped mutton 
suet, pollard, and barley meal. Given uncooked, it might 
prove injuious, if they would eat it, from swelling in the 
craw. I have heard that a rice diet has a tendency to 
cause blindness in fowls, but have no experience of the 
fiict, whatever may be the result in India.— ^ar<2efier'« 
Chronicle. 

The Doroet Breed of Sheep.-^AB an instance of the 
prolific nature of this breed of sheep, I may mention 
that we have an aged ewe, that, in 1847, dropped twin 
lambs, which she reared ; they are both expected to drop 
lambs in the course of next month. On the 2d January 
this year, the same ewe lambed, on 4th May, the lamb 
was taken from her, and on the 4th inst. bIjc gave bhih to 
another very fine lamb, that is, six months precisely be- 
tween the lambs ; this is surely a very remarkable case. 
If this prolific quality could be generally relied upon, 
what a profitable breed for rearing lambs for the market ! 
These are the only Dorsets we have, the rest of the flock 
being Downs, the ram also of the same breed, and allowed 
to run with the flock for the sake of having lambs at vari- 
ous seasons for table. — Agricultural Gazette. 

Mutton Legs. — Among the articles of food brought 
from the United States of America arc legs of mutton, 
in casks, in a salted or slightly-preserved state, to be ma- 
nufactured into mutton hams. A vessel, just arrived from 
New York, has brought twelve barrels of these mutton 
legs, or hams, in the state mentioned. If only salted, 
they are free of duty, but, if they have undergone the 
process of drying or smoking, so as to bring them within 
the meaning of the term hams, as commonly understood, 
they become liable to the duty on that article. The same 
remark applies to the pork legs brought in considerable 
quantities from the United States of America. — English 
Paper. 

A Vegetable Monster. — The " Aurora de Matanzas" 
states that an immense yam, one yard and six inches 
in length, and weighing 17 i lbs., has lately been raiKd 
^ 7 D. C. Martinez, in Jabaco, island of Cuba. 



English Fashions for August ^ 1848. — An umbrella, 
top coat, and thick boots, when out of doors ; a cozy little 
file at home, and an extra blanket at night. 

Mode of Applying-Farm Yard Dung. — The best 
mode of applying farm-yard dung, consists in mixing 
and blending the soil and the dung, in the utmost possi- 
ble manner of intimate comminution. It is in direct op* 
position to the present most approved mode of the pu- 
tre&ctlon of the substances, the generation of heat, and 
the evolution of the gaseous fluids ; but it rests on the 
undeniable specimens of nature's chemistry which every 
where abound. And though a chemical combination 
may ever exceed our powers, yet we do not know how 
near to it a mechanical mixture may approach ; and if 
it be absurd to expect perfection in any attempt, there 
can neither be ul>durdity nor footishness in making the 
nearest possible approaches to it. — Farmer's Herald. 

Diseased Cattle. — Numbers of cattle are dying in Nor- 
folk, England, from disease of the lungs ; but the epide- 
mic, which effected their feet and mouths for the last two 
or three seasons, is stated to be nearly extinct. 

Statistics of the Potato and Grain Crops in Ireland. 
—Under the administration of Lord Clarendon, in Ire- 
Uind, a ssrstem has been established for ascertaining with 
great accuracy, the number of acres planted of all cereal 
products, and from recent returns to Parliament the fol- 
lowing table is* compiled : — 

Plaatcd in 1847. Planted in 1848. 

Acres. Acres. 

Wheat, 743,871 •• 735,000 

Oats, 24^00,870 2,187,000 

Barley, 332,655 •• 355,537 

Rye, 12,415 •• 13,238 

Beans, 23.768 •• 25,224 

Potatoes, 284,116 • • 1,054,000 

From these returns it appears that if but one third of 
the whole potato crop should be saved in Ireland there 
need be no fear of famine prices. Though there has 
been this vast increase in the breadth of land planted 
with the potato, yet in no particular description of grain 
does there appear to be any material reduction, and the 
aggregate amount of acres including all descriptions of 
grain, show a greater breadth of land sown in 1848 than 
in 1847 by 2420 acres. 

Packing Grapes. — ^Formerly, grapes were packed 
closely in oran, &c. ; but by this mode they were ren- 
dered unfit for exhibition. They are now sent hun- 
dreds of miles without any packing amongst the ber- 
ries. They should be laid on the thickness of fotir 
sheets of cotton wadding, and tied down by the shoul- 
ders by means of soft, thick, cotton threads, or tape, 
previously made fast to the bottom of the box. Let 
the layer of grapes be composed of bunches placed 
closely together, and as nearly of equal thickness as 
possible. Pht no paper over them. Let thin boards 
be fitted to rest securely over the grapes, and as closely 
as may be without touching them. Pad the upper side 
of these boards with cotton, on which secure another 
layer of grapes ; and thus proceed till the box is filled. 
After reaching their destination, the grapes should be 
suspended in a dry, airy place. — Agricultural Gazette, 

Canarian Emigration. — There recently arrived at 
Puerto Principe, in the island of Cuba, by the Spanish 
frigate, Maria Julia, 3S3 colonists, of both sexes, 
from the island of TenerifTe, with the view of engaging 
in agriculture. 

' Food for Children.-^The finest children I have 
seen in the United States, were fed mostly upon bread, 
milk, eggs, and poultry ^ if parents would feed their 
children in this way, giving them little or no other 
animal food, they would not be so liable to disease, 
nor would contagious disorders be so fatal as they are 
now, owing to the excessive use of animal food, and 
particularly pork. — English Paper. 
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Social. Mektino of Farmers and Gardekeri. — 
A meeting will be held at our rooms, 189 Water st., 
N. Y., on the first Monday of each month, from 12 till 
3 o'clock, P. M., for the benefit of Funntrs, Gardenert, 
and others^ disposed to come, for the purpose of hav- 
ing a social, informal chat, on subjects appertaining to 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 

These meetings are entirely free from charge of any 
kind whatever, to those who may please to attend 
them. They are subject to no formal speakinp;, but 
every person present is left to pass his time m the 
manner most agreeable to him, either in listening to 
what may be going on, or in conversing with any one 
present. 

A regular repTt of the proceedings will be pub- 
lished, once a m • ih, in the American Agriculturist 
and other journa '. <. 

We cordial • .../ite our friends to attend, without 
ceremony, aLv« exhibit whatever they may have par- 
ticularly curious, rare, or useful, in the way of plants, 
flowers, fruits, seeds, vegetables, farm or garden im- 
plements, fertilizers, &c. Vc. If not convenient to at- 
tend the meetings, as specified above, we should be 
pleased to receive whatever the^ may wish to have ex- 
nibited at any other time, with an account of the 
same in writing or otherwise, in order to embody it 
in the report. 

Fifth Annxtal ExHnrrioN of the Essex Couictt 
Institute, New Jersey, — This was held at the 
Court House, in Newark, on the 20th ult, and was 
highly creditable to the members and the public, from 
the large number of choice specimens of fruits and 
vegetables offered. The ladies' department of fancy 
work was full and meritorious; but less so on the part 
of the mechanics and manufacturers, although there 
were several beautiful specimens of their work. But 
Newark is capable of ^xnibiting as large a variety of 
highly-finished, manufactured articles as any place of 
similar size in the country. 

The show of dairv products was inconsiderable, and 
that of animals limited, but amon^ them, we noticed 
some in each department of peculiar excellence. 

The American Architect.— The September 
number of this work presents a specimen of a regular 
log cabin — ^no novelty, it is true, among us — but even 
log cabins ought to be buil{ hj rule, and for twenty- 
five cents any one can have designs in perspective and 
detail. The price of the *' Architect" is $3 per an- 
num. C. M. Saxton, publisher, 205 Broadway. 

American Cottage Library ; or Useful Facts, 
Figures, and Hints for Evervbody, Containing a General 
View of the World, Statistics of the United States, ^c. 
frc. Burgress, Stringer, k, Co., 222 Broadway, pp. 190. 
Price 25 cents. This is a very useful book as a refer- 
ence, and as such we recommend it to our readers. 

Cottages aitd Cottage Life; Containing plans 
for Country Houses, Adapted to the Means and Wants 
of the People of the United States, with Directions 
for Building and Improving ; for the Laying out and 
Embellishing of Grounds; with Some Sketches of 
Life in this Country. By C. W. Elliott. Cincinnati : 
H. W. Derby a& Co., publishers. New York, A. S. 
Btoies fc Co., p|>. 220. In this work, the author has 
given sixteen fine lithographs of cottages, in various 
styles of architectufe, plans for gardens, and laying out 
grounds, with architectural embellishments for the 
same. The designs, in general, are pretty and conve- 
nient, and do credit to his taste as an artist. These are 
accompanied with letter- press descriptions, and the 
whole is interwoven with a talc, or more properly a se- 
ries of sketches of life in the country, told partly in 



prose and partly in poetry. This work is handsomely 
got up, and does much credit to the publishers ; in- 
deed, it is the finest specimen of typographv we 
have yet seen emanating from the west. Mr. Elliott 
is a pleasing and instructive writer, and we hail his 
beautiful volume as another evidence of growing taste 
and refinement amongst us. 

Great Corn Field, and Great Country. — A 
traveller writes to the Toledo Blade, from the Wabash 
Valley : '* I viewed the 1,000 acre field of corn (on 
Wea Prairie), of the Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, late Com- 
missioner of Patents, where this year 60,000 bushels 
will probably be raised without hoeing, simply plow- 
ing tne corn two or three times. I may say, too, that 
1 saw 5,000 acres, all adjoining." 

Corn is raised by contract, for 4 to 6 cents per bush- 
el, taken in the field. Hogs are raised on clover, oats, 
and com, and it is not unfrequent to find farms with 
1,500 of these grunters. On the Grand Prairie, no less 
than 10,000 cattle, from one to four years old, were feed- 
ing in different herds, for the eastern market— one 
herdsman taking care of two to four hundred, for a 
compensation often cents per head, per month. 

MuLTicoLE Rte.— G. T. Hopkins, Esq., editor of 
the Vermont State Agriculturist, in givine the result 
of an experiment made by him with multicole rye, 
says that '* it stools out more profusely than any other 
grain we have ever met with. From 10 to 20 stalks 
grew from every seed that vegetated, and one root, in 
particular, numbered 31 stalks, each with a good head 
on it, the aggregate length of which was 14 feet 3 
inches, and the number of grains 2,128. The heads of 
the entire crop averaged about 6 inches in length.*' 

Science of Cooking. — Liebig*s '< Chemistry of 
Food'* details a method for cooking meat, founded on 
scientific principles. It is recommended to introduce 
the joint into water in a state of quick ebullition, 
allow it to remain in this state for a few minutes, and 
then so much cold water is to be added as to reduce 
the temperature down to about 160^, in which 
state it is to be kept for some hours. By tbe appli- 
cation of boiling water at the first, the albumen is 
coagulated, so as to prevent the water from penetra- 
ting.into the interior of the joint, and extracting the 
soluble juices. 

Chicken wfth a Human Face.— We have heard, 
says the New Orleans Delta, a good deal of talk during 
the last few days about a chicken with a human face, 
at the house of Madame Martin, in Cole street, near SL 
Philip. We paid no attention to the droU stories 
wbicn we heard, but at length we were so pressed 
that we determined to see for ourselves. At the place 
mentioned, we saw a chicken, having, instead of a beak, 
a nose and mouth exactly conformable to those of a 
human face } the nostrils, the separating cartilage, the 
lips, tongue, chin, are all there. It was indeed a most 
singular Iu$m naturae. 

A Preventive of the Hessian Flt. — Jonah 
0.rlesby, a respectable farmer of Dauphin county, pub- 
lishes a statement in the Pennsylvania Cultivator, by 
which it appears, that to burn the stubble of the pre- 
vious crop 18 a certain preventive against the fl v. He 
has practised this for nine years, without a failure in 
a single instance. 

Economy in Raising Pouxtry.— Cobbet, in his 
« Cottage Economy,** says that six fowls, with proper 
care, might be made to clear, every week, the price 
of one gallon of flour. 

Prairie Steam Car. — ^The experiments with the 
prairie steam car, invented by Gen. Semple, of Illi- 
nois, appears to have succeeed. The Springfield 
Register, of the 28th, says it has run ten miles an 
hour over the prairie, with fifty passe ngers. A daily 
train between Springfield and Alton is contemplated. 
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ASHES. Poto, perlOOlbs. #6 00 

Pearls, do. 6 36 

BALE ROPE lb. 6 

BARK, Quercitron, Urn, 30 00 

BEANS. >Vhite both. 75 

BEESWAX. Am. Yellow, lb. IB 

BOLT ROPE. do. Ji 

BONBS.cround, bwh. 46 

BRI&rrLBS, American, lb. 85 

BU'lTER. Table do. 16 

Shipping, do. 9 

CANDLES, Mould. Tallow, do. 11 

Spam do. SS 

Stearic, do. SO 

CREESE, do. 6 

COAL, Anibraclie 2,000 lbs. 4 50 

CORDAGE, American lb. 11 

*JOTTON do. 6 

COT]X>N B AGGCNG, Amer. hemp, .... yard, J6 

FEATHERS, r.......lb! 30 

FLAX. American, do. 8 

FLOUR, Northern, Southern and IVest'm bbl. 5 00 

RiBcy....... do. 6 00 

Richmond City Mtlla, do. 7 00 

Bnckwbeaty do. — 

Rve ...... ...... ..•• .... do B to 

GRAIN— Wheat. Western, .V.'.V.boah! 1 10 

Red and Mixed do. 100 

Rye, do. TO 

Com, Northern, do. 05 

Southern : do. 00 

Barley, do. 73 

Oats, : da 87 

G U A NO , Peruvian, none In market 2,000 Iba. M 00 

'« Patagonlan do 36 00 

HAY, in lialet, do. 45 

HEMP, Russia, clean, um. 900 00 

American, water-mtted, da 100 00 

Aroericao. dewHTotled «...da 140 00 

HIDES, Dry Soulbem da 6 

HOPJJ lb. 4 

HORNS, 100. 200 

L£AD.pi«. do. 4 26 

Piiies for Pumpfl, Jko U>. 6 

MBAUCorn, bU. 3 12 

Corn, hhd. 12 60 

MOIi ASSEf}, Ne\v Orieaos, gal. S3 

UUSl'ARI), American, lb. 16 

NAVAL STORES— Tar, bU. S OC 

Pitch do 75 

Rosin, do. 00 

Turpentine, da 3 00 

Spirits IMriicntine, Southern, gal. 45 

OIL, Linseed, American, .....da 60 

Castor, da 150 

I^ard, do. 70 

OILCAKE, lOOlbs. 100 

PEAS.Field, bush. 100 

Black eyed,2dfl do. 186 

PLASTER OF PARIS,.... ton. S 36 

Ground, lu bbis^ •••• .of 300 lbs. 1 13 

PROVISIONS— Beef. Mess, bbl. 00 

Prime, da 5 35 

Smoked lb. 6 

Rounds, In picUe,.. do. 4 

Pork, Mess, bbl. 9 75 

Prime, do. 7 00 

Lard lb. 8 

Bacon sides. Smoked, do. 3 

In pickle do. 8 

Haws, Smoked, do. 5 

Pickled, do. 4 

Shoulders, Smoked, Ao. 4 

Pickled do. 8 

RICE, 100 lbs. 3 00 

HALT sack, 1 35 

Common bush. 30 

SEEDS— CioTer. lb. 6 

Timothy, bnali. 3 00 

Fka,clean da 1 35 

rough, do. 1 86 

SODA. Ash, cont'g 80 per cent. soda,... .lb. 3 

Sul phate S4)da, ground, do. 1 

SUGAR, New Orleans, da 4 

SUMAC, American. ton, 35 00 

TALLOW, Ih. 7 

TOBA<;CO, do. 21 

WIllSKKV.Aiiiericiui gnl. 96 

WOOLS, 8sixony, lb. 35 

MeriiiA., da 96 

HHiniimxi do. 90 

Coiiniioii 'io 18 
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NEW TOKK RSTAIL PROTUIOIT 

ilfeols.— Beei; ftomO to 14 cents per lb.; Veal,6 tolOeente; 
o "i'!^ ^^^ eento; Mutton, 6 to OcenU ; Pork and Sausages, 
8 to 10 cento; Ham and Bacon, 8 to 13 cents: Beeve's Tonrues. 
60 to 63 cento each j young Pigs. $1 to $1.76each. 

«•*, fe.— Salmon, ftom 18 to 36 cento per lb. : Bern Base, 
Striped Bass, and Halibut, 8 to 10 cento; King Fish, 10 to 
13 cento; Cod Fish. 4 to 6 cento; Weak Fish and Bine Fish, 
8 to Scents: Black Fish, 8 to 10 cento; Fresh Mackerel, 13 to 
18 cents; Mullet, 13 to 15 cento; Flonndera and Pani«^ 4 to 6 
cents J Eels, 8 to 10 cento j Plka 10 to 13 cento ; Yellow Perch, 8 
to 10 cents ; Green Turtle, 10 to 16 cento; Lubsiers, 4 to 6 cento; 
. 'J^'^^^^"**^^'^^**)' 7* <»"»■ to |1 per dozen ; Crabs (hard-shel- 
ledj. 50 to 76 cento ; Oysters, 75 cento to 91.60 per 100 ;Clams, 29 
to 76 cento per 100. 

Poultrv, Ems, and Oaai«.— Young Turkeys, from 62 to 87 
cento each ; Old Turkeys, 87 cento to f 1.50 ; Geese, 75 cenis to $1 ; 
Duclts, 63 cento to$l per pair. Wild Ducks, 40 to 76 cents ; TesI, 
$1 ; Chickens, 37 to 87 cento ; Pigeons, fl to 91.50 per dos ; Wood- 
cocks, 91.60 to 92 ; Snipes, 35 ceuto to $1.35; Yellow Legs, dO 
cento; Plover, $3; Rice Birds and Rail Birds, 63 cento; Babbits 
13 cents each ; Grey Squirrels, 10 cento each ; Ea*i to 12 for 
12 cento. 

Dairy ProduetM.—Bnltex, from 16 to 31 cento per lb. ; Cheese, 
6 to lU cento ; Cheese Cake^f, 8 for ISJI cento ; Milk, 3 to 6 cento 
per quart. 

/ce.— 26 cento per 100 lbs. 

Drua md 3r«(s.— Summer Pippins, 91.37 per bbl.; Pound 
Sweetings, $1.75 j Newtown Wpi'lns, Pall Pippins, Spltrenbergs, 
Vaiiderrere, and R. L Greenings, $136; Crab Apples, 37 to 50 
cento per half peek ; Pears 50 to 76 cento per basket; Vergoulense, 
$3 per buiihei ; Pears In small quantities. 13 to 50 cents per half 
lieck ; Plums, $1.50 to 91.75 cento per basket ; Damsons, $3 per 
baaket ; Plums in small quantities, 18 to 50 cents per half :)cck : 
Peaches (Morris whi(es), $3 to 93.50 per basket; Whlto Heath, 
75 ceuto u> 91 ; Common Peaches, 30 to 50 cents ; Peaches in 
small quantities. 13 to 50 cento per half peck } Cranberries, 93 to 
$3.30 per bushel, or 35 eento per hulf peck ; Quinces, $1 to $3 
per 100 ; Grapes (Isabella and Catawba), 10 to 15 cent#per lb. ; 
Oranges, 35 to 76 cento per dozen ; Lemons, 18 to 36 cents ; Ba- 
nanas, .T7 to 75 cento; Chestnut^ 93.50 per bushel ; Hickory 
Nuto, 93 ; Peanuts, $1.35 to 91.S8 ; Cocoa Nuto, 3 to 6 cento 
e:tch ; Pecan Nuts, 7 cento per lb. : SofVShtlled Almonds, IS 
lo 14 cento ; Filberto, Hard-Snelled Almonds, and Madeira Nuto. 
Scents. ' 

regeta5<««.— Mercer and Carter Potatoes from OS to 75 cento 
per boikbel ; Pink Eves, 60 to 63 cento , Potatoes In small quanti- 
ties, 13 cento per half peck ; Sweet Pototoes, 50 to 75 cento per 
basket, or 13 to 15 cento per half peck : Onions (common red), 50 
to 63 cento par bushel, or 5 cento per rope; Onions (silver- 
skinnedX 63 to 75 cento per bushel : Ontons in small quantities, 
IS to 18 cento per half peck ; Leeks, 10 to 13 cento per doeen ; 
Cucumbers, 76 eento per tOO, or 1 cent each : Cucumbers 
for pkkling, S5 to 37oeati per 100; Tomatoi, 37 to 60 cento 
per basket ; Tomatos in small quantities, 8 to 10 cento per 
half peck; Green Peppem. (lanej. fl tofS per 100; Pumpkins, 
60 to 76 cento per dozen; White Squashes, 75 cents to fl: 
Suriped Squashes, 60 cento to 91 ; Watermelons, 13 cento to 91 
each ; Muskmetons (nutmeg), 50 cento to $I per bushel ; Musk- 
melons in small quantities, I to 6 eento each; ^n Plants, 4 to 12 
cento each; Okra, 35 cento per 100 ; Green Corn^ to 75 eento per 
LOO ears, or 10 ears for 12 cento ; String Beans, 13 cento per half 
peck; Lima Bt«ns (shelled), 13 cento par ouart; Tiumipe, 50 
cento per bushel, or 7 for 4 cente ; Kohl Rabi, 2 cento each ; Beeto 
and CMrrots,37 to 60 cento per bushel, or 31 oento per doaen ; Cab- 
bages, 3 to 8 cento per head ; Cauliflowers, 13 ceiito per head ; Lei • 
tuces, 8 to 3 cento ; Radishee, 13 to 16 cento per dozen bnnchea. 

RKMaasi.— Ashes, Hay, Naval Stores, and Provislous,asUiht 
advance since our last. Other things about the sama 

Ths ffeathtr^ till rseenily, haa been excessively dry for nearly 
six weeks. The late com crops are coneequently very much in- 
jured, and the Ml pastures nearly eat off The copious ratoa the 
past week will remedy the latter, but the former has got paat 
redemption. At the south, there has been too ranch rain tat 
cotton, and considerable loesea from thb muI the worm. Rlee^ 
Corn, and Tobacco have gen«*rally done well. It to loo eariy yet 
to speak of the sugar crop. The potato rot has neariy ceased. 



To CoaaK8roiri>niiT8.~<;!ommunications have been received 
from R. C. Whliing, W. D., Samuel Alien, E. S^ (^vin Coulter, 
Jr^ R. L. A., and Reviewer. 

Will C. C. Jr. (bvor as with his real name and place of resl - 
deuce 1 ^^ 

Aciuiowx«KDOBMBNT«.— Lime and Marl— Tlieir Uses. with.Ei. 
Bdmialions of their Properties, Management, lie. by James Hyatt, 
Chemist of tlie Mount- Airy Agricultural !ni>iitute, Gerinantown, 
Pa. ; Hinto to Eraigranto, or to tlHJse who may cuntemplNte emi- 
grating (o the United Stetes of Anierit a, by Rev. D. It. Tbnma- 
Siin, Secretary of the Philadelphia EmiKninti' Friend Society ; 
List of Premiums to be awarded by the Monroe County Agricul- 
tural Society nt ihiir Show and Fair, to be held at Rochester, 
N. Y., on the 4th and 5lii of the pre^nt month ; Annual Cate- 
logoe (if Fruit, Forest, and Omanient<il Trf*es and Shrubs, culti- 
vated and for s:ile by Thomas Hancock, proprietor of the Ashton 
Nurseries, near fiurlingtun. New Jersey 
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MOBILE B%%D STORE. 

AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL MANUFAC- 
TURERS* 

AOBNTS roa TBK SALE Of 

PUwif Straw Cuittr*^ Com ShetUrt, Harrowt, CviHvatQTSj 
Seed PWntetSy Waitr Rawu\ ^e. 4-c. 

THB nndenif ned bave been for mftny yean devoted to tbe ad- 
vancement of agiieultural, hortlcuUnral.and other scientific pur- 
salu, for which a taste to advancing in this state rapidly, and 
beyond any other period of its existence ; and aware of the want 
of an agent located in Mobile, in whose Judgment In snob mat- 
ters the cltisens of this and the adjoining states, and the proprie- 
tors can have coniidence. and whi> woold talie'a direct and per- 
sonal interest in funberin| tbe introduction of approved agricnl- 
turul and horticultural implements, tools, and machinery, we are 
Induced to open an agency in this city, devoted to tbese brancbes 
alone. From our Itnowledge of, and acquaintance, with tbe plant- 
ers of Alabama and Mis8is8l.ppi, we are enabled to offer greater 
inducements and facilities to patentees and inventors for tae sale 
<»f their articles Uian can be obtained elsewhere. 

We will open an exclusive Agricultural Agency Warebouse In 
Meblle, suited to the southern planter. Inventors and patentees 
are Invited to a correspondence (poet paid), relating to plows, har- 
rows^ rollers, cultivators, horse -powers, gprain and rice thresbers, 
hailing machines, fanning mills, cottem gins, and all other ar- 
ticles useful to planters and agriculturists. 

It may be proper to add, that the great Mobile and Ohio Rail- 
road, of which Mobile will be the depOi, will go on to a rapid and 
certain completion, and tbls \\\U shortly be a point inlerlorio 
none U the Union for the sale of everything connected with tbe 
vast interest of agriculture of Alabama, MisslMippi, Tennessee, 
and Kentucky, and through the terminus of the road at the mouth 
^the Ohio with the *' Grent West,** whose outlet this will be In 
« fkir and profitable rivalry with New Orleans. 

We will make prompt returns of all business confiiled to ns. 
Arrlcnltural and horticultural works received on commission. 

a B. NORTH A Co. 
Refereneee. 

Hon. John Gayle, Member of Congress, M<^Ue. 

Messrs. Stewsrt and Easion, Esqrs. - do. 

J. O. Lyon, Marshall U. States, - - do. 

Messrs. L. Merchant ft Co. • do. 

Collin H. Minge, E«q. - • • do. 

David Stodder, Esq. - - - do. 

J. C. Ho<lges, Eiq. - - - do, 

A. B. Allen, Editor " American Agriculturist,** N. York. 

Wm. U. Surr, Editor "* Farmer and Mechanic/' do. 
Mobile, Mabama^ Sept^ 18^8. 

STATIONERY, BLANK-BOOKS, AND WRITINQ 

PAPER. 

JFVfineU dE Jjofutvlf No. T7 SIskldeA Ijsuie, Iff. T. 

MANUFACTURE all kinds of Blank-Books and Stationery 
articles— Diamond-Point Gold Pens— Letter Copying-Presses— 
Manifold Letter- Writers — superior Croton-Ink, warranted to re 
tain its jet-black color, which they sell at tbe very lowest prices. 

VVe bave also on hand every description of Foreign PAPER 
and STATIONERY— Cap, Letter, and Note-Papcni, Envelopes, 
Perforated Board, Bristol Board, Drawlng-Papers — Copy-Books, 
Pocket-Books, Card-Cases, Port-Polios, Scrap- Books — Gold-Paper, 
Tissiie-Paper— Chess-Men, Backgammon-Boards — ^Wax, Wafers, 
Slates, Pencils— Gold and Silver Pencll-Cases—Writing-Desks— 
Work Boxes — auills— Tin Cash and Deed Boxes— and all arti- 
cles kept by Stationers, at reroackably low prices. 

Books suitable for County Clerks and Public Offices supplied. 

Printing, Ruling, and Bmding executed at the lowest rates. 

0^ We should be pleased to bave a call from those requiring 
artioles in our line. Orders by mail will receive attention. 

LKWis PRAKCis, > FRANCIS d& LOUTRBL, 

CYRUS H. LOUTRBL, > SUUionerSf 77 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 

Oetlyr*. 



WM. R. PRINOE & OOi, 

Bole Proprietors of the Original Linnnan 

BOTANIC GARDENS AND NURSERIES, 

Jit Ftueking, N. Y., 

Offer the largest collection of superior Fruit and Omamenial 
Trees and Plants to be found in the Union, and will transmit their 
descriptive catalogues to every post paid applicant desirous to 
purchase. Tbe trees are of superior slie, and above 90,000 of 
the pears are of bearing age, and on both pear and quince stocks, 
including the choice varieties whicta are scarcely obtainable else- 
where. 

The assortment of Evergreen Trees and of Roses, is unrivalled. 
Every premium for roses and strawberries was awarded to ns by 
tbe Long Island Horticultural Society. 

A wholesale catalogue will be sent to all venders. The trans- 
portation expense to the west is now moderate, and we send the 
agent's receipt to every purchaser, which prevenu loss. Orders 
per mail promptly executed. 

N.B. We caution the public against a spurious use of onr name 
and title, by a nan named Winter, which is calculated to mis- 
lead. 



FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 

THE subscribeni wish to Inform their customers and tbe public, 
that'they have now on hand, and will ofibr for sale, during the en- 
suing planting season, a large stock of fruit trees, consisting, in 
pari,'or 50|000 apple trees suitable for orchard planting, 90^000 
pear ditto, ditto, 15,000 cherry ditto ditto, 15,000' peach ditto, ditto, 
besides large quantities of apricots, plums, nectarines, quinces, 
grapes, and all the small fruits. The trees are vigorous and heal- 
thy, and tbe collection comprises all the leading standard 8ort% 
as well as nearly all the rare and choice ones recently brought 
to notice. All have been propagated under the personal supervi- 
sion of the proprietors, whose care, experience, and entire devo- 
tion to the businen, give the public a leasonable guamntee for 
accuracy. A large snare of attention Is paid to the culture of 
garden ftult trees, and the stock of apples on Paradise stocks, 
pears on quince, and cherry on mahaleb, is probably tbe largest 
in tbe Union. 

All the flunous native fruits of western New York ean be sup- 
plied genuine — propagated from the bearing trees. Immena 
quantities of young trees, sidtable for distant trnnsmissioni can 
be supplied. 

The stock of ornamental trees \m very large, and quantities for 
planting stivets. public grounds, flee., or to dealers, can be fur- 
nished very low. Hedge plants can also be furnished by the 
1000 or 10,000, comiM'isTng Norway spruce, arbor vitc, hemlock, 
red cedar, English and American thorn, buck thorn, Osage orange^ 
honey locust, privet, 8ic. 60,000 plum seedlings, one year old, 
30,000 auinoe, of the best sort, for pear stocks, besides laige quan- 
tities oi rhubarb, asparagus, sea kale, and all utber articles in the 
nursery line, at reduced rates. 

Trees and plants will be packed in the best manner and ship- 
ped to any part of the Union. A new catalogue for 1848 and *49 
Is just published, and will be sent gratis to all post-paid appli* 
cants. 

Wholesak. eatalogues sent when desired. Orders shoaVl b9 
forwarded Inunodiately. Address — 

ELLEV ANGER, BARRY, k ROWE. 

Mount Hope Oarden and Nureeriee, 
Rocheeter, N. r., Sept. Jet, 1848. 

PAR80N8 ib CO. 

INVITE tbe attention of dealers and amateurs to the large and 
excellent stock of trees at their Commercial Garden and Nnr^ 
sery at Flushing, near New York. The personal attention of the 
proprietors to the propagating department, and their possession 
of well arranged specimen grounds, enable them to ensure the 
correctness of the varieties which they cultivate. 

Tbelr Fruit Department oonlalns 910 varieties of epples, 180 of 
peas, 70 of cherries, 75 of plums, 80 of peaches, with nectarines, 
apricots, quinces, grapes, tigs, almonds, walnuts^ raspberries, cur- 
rants, strawberries, esculent roots, &c. 

The Ornamental Department comprises all the most desirable 
deciduous and evergreen trees and shrubs, vines, creepers, 
itc.f in some 800 varieties, many of which are new and 
rare, and valuaUe for arboretums. ALso^ a fine stoek of roses, 
hedge plants, &c. 

Catalogues fbmished gratis, on applicatioB, by mail, at Flush- 
ing, or personally at 10 Pine street. New Yoric o 2t 

PERIODICAL AGENCY. 
C. M. SAXTON, 30a Broadway, receives subscriptions for tho 
following periodicals at the prices annexed, viz :•.• 
The New England Geneological and Historical Register 

Quarterly, per annum $9 

Tbe American Quarterly Register and Magazine, per annum*. 6 

Blaekwood*s Magazine, Monthly do 3 

The Parlor Magazine, . . . • do .....>....•.««....•••••« do* . • • . 9 

Mother*s do do do*.*** 1 

Youth's Cabinet do do I 

6raham*s Magazine do do 3 

Godey*s Lady's Book.. ..do do 3 

Union Magazine.* do • do 3 

Columbian do. ...•••*. ..do do 3 

The American Farmer, do do..... 1 

Hovey's Magazine of Horticulture do 3 

The New Englander, Quarteriy do 3 

LIQHTNINQ RODS, 

FORMED of copper, or covered Iron, with minute direettoao 
for putting them up. Prices, from 50 to 76 cents per runnbig 
yard. A B. ALLEN h, CO., 189 and 191 Water st, N. Y. 



OUANO FOR SALE. 

JUST received and for sale, a cargo of Guano^ of supalor 
quality. 

A. a ALLEN d& CO., 189 and 191 Water St, N. Y. 

SEED WHEAT AND RYE. 

THE celebrated White Flint ond other superior varieties of 
Seed Wheat, Spring as well as Winter varieties. 
Also, Rye of an excellent quality for winter sowing. 

A. B. ALLEN k Co , 189 and 1 91 Water st N. Y. 



ADYSBTMEMENTS. 
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SCHOOL OF APPLIED CHEMI8TRY9 

Attf6h«d to the '< Department of Phlloeophr and the Arta/' 

in Yale Oollege. 

s. dfliyLQiaiAijy, JOB., 

Pr^f9999r •/ ChtmiMtry and th« Kindred Seieneet JSpplied to 

the Jirte. 

Fnfeeior of ^gricuUurai Ckewtieiry. 

THE Initrncton in thi^ Depanment have opened a commodi- 
ous Laboratory on the college groand*, where they are now pre- 
pared to recdve piipile In Special and General Chemistry. The 
system pursued with those who design to become chemists, or to 
stady the SQience extensively, is tiioroogh and complete. Such 
students always commencn with aa extended courae of qaalita- 
tive examination of unlinown substances — and in due time pass 
through a series of varied quantitative determioationf . To those 
who wish to follow special Investigations connected eithrr with 
the arts, agriculture, or pure science, every thcillty will be aflbrd- 
•d, both in organic and inorganic analysis. 

Prof. B. BiLLiMAK, Jr . will Instruct particularly In goneral Ele- 
mentary and Analytical Chemistry. Mineralogy, and Metal lorgy, 
with special reference to their api>llcation to the usenii arts. He 
will also give a course of Lectures on Mineraloty and Metallurgy, 
eontinaed through the summer term. During tiie fiill and earlier 

Brt of the winter, be will also carry a class through a course of 
emenlary Cbeniisirv, in elucidation of thereguiar coune oa this 
Bublect in the acodemical department. 

The instruction in tiie professorship of Agricultural Chemlatry 
is intended to unite, as much aa possible, practical views witn 
theory ; to give the nnuueht farmer an opportunity to become 
acquainted with so much of science as shall enable him to reason 
upon his daily pnrsuiu, and to understand the great principles 
up«)n whieh good cultivation must depend, presented in so plain 
a form, as to be within the comprehension of all. Few chemi- 
cal term^ will be employed in the lectures, and those only of the 
8ini|»lo eAplanalions ; they will thus be undervtood by those who 
have nover devoted any attention to the sutiJect. A regular course 
of lectures will be delivered In the winter of each year, commenc- 
ing ill January and continulns about two montlis, there being 
four lectures In each week. The subjects of the course will be 
— tlie composition and nature of the soil, the plant, and the ani- 
mal—theories of rutatlon of crops, and of feeding— modes of 
draining — the different kinds of manures, their value and how 
bcneflci.1l— tlie improvemeat o( waste lands, Ice., Ite. Text 
books will be indicated for study during leisure hours. 

In onnneeiion with tiie lectures will t>e a short course of Ele- 
mentary Chemistry, fur such aa wish to study somewhat more of 
chemistry than is given in the course, and to qualify themselves 
for mail lag ordln^iry testings and oualilative examinations of 
soils, man ares, Jkc. ; this course will occupy two hoars of Ave 
days bleach week during two months. 

The fee for the lectures on Agricultural Chemistry will be $10. 
That for the elementary chemical course, iocluding apparatus 
and reagents, will be $25. 

Students in Analytical Chemistry are allowed to work In the 
laboratory during tlie whole day ; glass will be ftirnished (with 
charges for breuliage), also the ordinary reagenta and balances 
for the use of thiwe who are so far advanced as to require them. 
There will be frequent recitations, and the students will rvceive 
the constant attention n/ ore or both of the professors The Ibe 
for this class will be $2u per month. 

The vacfttions will emrrespoitd with those la the academical 
departments, Viz. : — six weeks from the third Wednesday of 
August ; two weelts from tb** first Wednesday in January ; and 
four weeks from the third Wednesday In April of each year. 
Sesalons begin with the close of eaeh vacation, and are atleagth 
respectively, 14—14, and 12 week*. 

Stadenis in this school will euioy all the advantages to he de- 
rived Urom the extended means of the institution in llbrarlei. In 
straments and c<»llectlons. The mineralngical and geological 
collectifMi is widely known as one of the beat la the country, and 
there btb smaller collections in the possession of the professors. 
Those who desire it, ran have access to the [jectnre.< on Chemis- 
try. Minrmlugy, and Of'otofy, by Prof. B. Sillimah, Sen., and to 
the ief turcs on Natural Philosophy, by Prof. D. OLMaTlAD. 

In«tnicllon in nbo accessible in the higlier Mathematics, in £n- 
g'neering and the use of Instmments^ In PIdlology, History. 
Oiientni Ijanifuuges, and BellOi'-Letlres, 

The department of Philosophy nnd the Art^, )n Tale College, of 
whieh I he school of Applied Chemistry Is a part, has been orga- 
nized Willi a vit-w to meet the wants or those who desfav to fol- 
low the studies embraced under it farther than they are pursued 
In a eolkflHie course. Those who desire fVirther information on 
this siibjeri nre referred to the annual catalogue of the Institution 
for 1847-M8. 

A college education Is not required, however, of those who be- 
come students under this department. 

The professors nre always arcessihio to those who wish to con- 
mU ih< m on matters rrhting to their several departments; and 
will undeitake Fiich nn:ily>€S aini investigations as may be en* 
trusted to litem. letters of inqciry will lie promptly attended to. 

^^valyiical Laboratory, Yalt CoUtge,New Haten^ Jti/y, 1848. 



AMERIOAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 

Office No. 40 WaU Street, N. Y. 

LIFE INSURANCE, upon th« plan adopted by this Gompaay, 
b founded upon the principle of eMtribution hi the shape of an- 
nual premiums to a common fhnd, proportioned to the amount 
insured, out of which the Ct^paay pay a stipulated sum oa the 
death of the assured to the perran for whose benefit the iasnr- 
aaee if aflheted. 

After a thorough investigation of the diiforent systena adopted 
in Europe and America, and of the rates of premium cbaiged, 
this company have reduced the premium 26 per cent, payable 
fa cash, annually, seml-anniially. or quarterly, as may be pre- 
ferred, under a nrm convtctioa that the exigeacies of the Com- 
pany will never exceed and seldom require one half of the an- 
nual premium now charged by the English and American Com- 
panies, which reduction will still leave a laige margin for seasons 
of unusual siekaess and death among Its members— preferring to 
reduce the premiums at once to an amount more nearly approxi- 
mating the actual aeceaslties of the Company than to adopt the 
system of j»ranitam notet which is attended with many dtoadvan- 
tages. 

The leading feiUures ofthie Company are— 

1. A guarantee capltalof fsn.ooo. whiclk together with the ac- 
cumulating piemiitms is deemed adequate to meet every coatln- 
geney. 

2. A reducHon in the ratea of ptemlnms payable annually, 
semi-annually, or quarterly, as may be preferred. 

8. The assured participate annually in the profits. 

4. Insurance may be effected by any married woman upon the 
life of her husband, for her sole use and benefit, flree from any 
claims of the representatlvei o( her husband, or any of his credi- 
tors. 

6. No personal liability of the memben beyond the amount of 
their annual premium of^lnsurance. 

0. Creditors may Insure the lives of their debtors, eg debtore 
themselves may insure for the protection of their creditors. 

A prospectua has been Issued (which can be had at the oflce 
of the Company, or any of its agents), explanatory of the terns 
and ocmditlona of insurance. 

TRUSTEES. 

Ambrose L. Jordan, Samuel Leeds, Norris Wilcox, 

Cyrus P. Smith, Frederick T. Feet, John W. Fitch, 
George Hall, Caleb Mix, John Durrie, 

David Banks, Sherman W. Knevlas, Lewis B. Judson, 

6. S. SUliman, Henry Peck, James Punderford, 

George D. Phelps, Eli W. Blake, James £. English. 

Willis Bristol, Luelns R. Finch. 

BENJAMIN 8ILLIMAN, President. 

NOBRIS WILCOX, Vice President. 

CALEB MIX, Treasurer. 

BENJAMIN NOYES, Secretary. 

AMBROSE L. JORDAN, Chairmen qf Local Boards 

Medical Examiners. 

WILLIAM N. BLAKEMAN, M. D., 198 Bleecker street 
ALEXANDER B. WHITING. M. D., 848 Broadway. Jft 

A COMPANION TO THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 

Compriring original Designs of Country Resldenees, adapted to 
the Taste and Circumstances of the Merchant, the Farmer, and 
the Mechanic. By an Association of Practical Architects. 
The object of this Fnblication is to Introduce ORIGINAL 
DESIGNS of Onmirf Seate, adapted to the varied tastes and clr- 
cumstaacee of an American Populatton— lh>m the elegant ViLLa 
to the simple Cottaou, and plain Faum Housk ; fh>m Plantera* 
Mansions to Village Domicils. In a word, every variety of Rural 
Reeidencea will be embtaced, in order to meet tna views of every 
person desiring a Country House. In respect to style, cost, ar- 
rangement, finish, Jcc., utility will never be saerifleed. Eeenomy 
In the outlay, wltii an appropriate style, will alwasrs be kept In 
view. The requisite details, s^lfications, plans, and directions, 
with a careHil and reliable estimate of tke costy will accompany 
eaeh design. These are essential features of a Praetieal Work— 
and no labor will be spared In their preparatloa. 

PublUhed Moathly— Price S5 cents each number ; or five Nos. 
for One Dollar. 
Addraas (post paid) C. M. SAXTON, 85 Broadway. New York, 

Cffiee of the Ameriean JSgrieulturieU 

FANNING MILLS. 

AGRICULTLRAL Merchants and Farmers are respect Aally 
Informed that the subscriber keeps constantiy on hand a supply 
of five di(!ferent sizes of his celebrated Fanning Mills, which lie 
ofl^rs for sale on the most accommodating terms. The!*e Mills 
are made of the best materials, and finished in gond style, and 
warranted to clean grain as well and as fust as any others now in 
use. TUNIS E. IlENDRICKSON, 

Jaaioiea, JLong Island. 

A. B. Allen Ac Ca, New York, ) 

Wm. T. Terry, Southold, > Agente. 

Samuel W. Young, Orient, ) myCt* 
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FARM IMPLEMENTS. 

BRYANT'S, Finoh'8, GmifB Hendrick8on'<, andRlce's, Patent 
Fan Mills. 

Wheeler'd Endlosg Chain Horse Power, for one horse, $75 

Whitman's Endlew Chain Power, for one horte, — 980 

Wheeler's Threshers, undershot $% 

<' ** overshot with separdtor, $35 

Trimble's Thresher,... «. »20 

Warren's " $25 

Eddy's & To pUn's Threshers, .-..$40 to $50 

Sweep Powers, foOto^OO 

Trimble's Two Horse Powers, $5oto$60 

Warren's " ,^ f50 

Taplln's •* $75 

Ghlld's " $60to870 

A. Bi ALLEN A CO., 189 and 191 Water street. 

LEAD PIPES f Oa HYDRANTS, PUMPS, &c. 

Of X uch calibre; weif hlug from 1 lb. 8 oz. to 3 lbs. 8 oz. per yd. 
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Price of the above pipes from 5 to tf cents per lb. Tinned pipe, 

)i cant per lb. exira. 

A. B. ALLEN dt CO., 189 and 191 Water St., N. T. 
- ______ 

FOR SALE. Superior Water Rams, which, If applied to a large 
or small stream of water where there is one or more feet fall, a 

Eortion of said stream may be forced ap, by its own power, to a 
eight of 50 or 100 feet. The quantity of water raised will vary 
according to the height of the fall, tne size of the stream, and 
the capacity of the rem. For Instance, any one possessing a 
spring, or stream- of water, that will discharge R or 10 gallons per 
minute, and can stop up the stream by a dam, so as to make a fail 
of 8 or lO" feet, bv means of one of these machines, a constant 
stream, from a half-inch pipe, can be delivered at an elevation of 
86 feet. Prices fVom $12 to $16 — pipe extra. For prices of lead 
pipe, see advertisement above. 

Take Particular Notice. — Persons making application for 
these rams, by mall, or otherwise, are requested to name the $ixe 
of the stream, or inui1^Uy of water running in it per minute, the 
amount of the fkll they are able to produce, the height the water 
is desired tO' be raised, and the di»tanee It ks wished to be con> 
veyed. 
my A. a ALLEN fe CO., 101 Water street, N. 7. 



NEW-ORLEANS 



AGRICULTURAL 
FOR SALE. 



WAREHOUSE 



THE undersigned having determined on removlDK his business 
t»-<M«w York, on the first of November eusulng, offen hia entire 
stock of Agricultural Implements at reduced prices, either at 
wholesale or ret-iii.- It embraces the largest and finest selection 
ts be fiitwd south of New York, Includlttg more than 5U patterns 
cf the eagle, sward, caltivatlng, subsoil, aida-hlli, doubie^moid- 
board, three-share, Carey, sloop. Hall, and other plows ; harrows, 
cultivators, corn shellen, ke. &c. with a full assortment of hor- 
tiaultural tools. 

Also, a few cases of Whilnsy's celebrated Mississippi rifles. 

R. L. ALLEN, 

Kew Orleanet Sept. lOtA, 1848. No. 75 Camp st. 

CREAM-COLOREDy OR SORREL HORSES 

WANTEa 
W.ANTED, a pair of Cream-colored Horses, without white on 
the lea or feet, but with white manes and uils , sixteen bands 
high, five f>r six yoare old, well broken, stylish, and fine. 

Bright sorrel horses, or dappled grey, tails und maocs as above, 
would do ; or those which are spotted, or jet black. Long tails 
preferred. The horses must be sound, enduring, well trained, 
well matched, and flree (torn vice. 

It will be entiruiy useless to ofier animals that will not fill the 
above reqiiUttes. 
Apply to the subscriber, stating price, which must be moderate. 

A. B. ALLEN, 

189 Water street, N. T. 

AYRSHIRE BULL. 
A VERY fine Ayrshire Bull, about four yeareold, for sale by 
the subMriber. His stock is just b^innlng to show itself, and 
proves quite superior fur milking. Apply to 

ISAAC R. COR.VELL, 
2t* Weston, Somerset City, Kew Jersey. 
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IS puBLisMse THK riasT or kvcst koitth 
BY C. M. SAXTON, 305 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 



For Single Copies $lperaDnaiiL 

ThreeCoples 3 ** 

EightCoples 5 '* 

{^ To be paU invariably in advance. ^^ 

If. B. This number, wltlioiat coven, Is siil^fcct 
to ne'wspaper postage only; that Is, one cent to 
any dlstsuice -vrltUn the state of New Tork, and 
one cent and a half for edl dlotanees taeyosid. 

CASTINGS MADE TO ORDER. 

OIN-OEAR SEGMENTS, of all sizes, furnished at short no- 
tice, at low prices. 

BURR MILLSTONES of any size ; PATENT BURR MILLS, 
from 12 to 30 inches in diameter ; also, Nicholls' and Marshes 
Burr Mills, V2 to 30 Inches in diameter. 

A. B. ALLEN & CO., 180 and 191 Water street 



SEED WHEAT. 

THREE hundred barrels superior new Genesae White Flint 
Seed Wheat, selected with great care, from the crop of T, H 
Nuwbold, Esq.. Llviogston Co , N. Y. For snie by 

A. B. ALLEN & CO., Agricultuml Warehouse, and 
Seed Store, 189 and 191 Water streeL 



AFRICAN OUANO 

FOR Sale, at Bating Hollow, Long Island, by 

jy3t AZEL DOWNS. 

MERINO SHEEP FOR SALE. 

HAVING arrived at a point in which I desire to reduce ray 
stoek of sheep, I have concluded to sell about 600 MefiDOs 
this Pall, Inferior to none in the United States ; 900 of which are 
hair bloods, from the importation made by Mr. Talntor, of Hart- 
ford, Ct. Nothing need be said to recommend these shcep^ for 
they wear their recommendation on their backs. 
3ts A.L. BINGHAM. 

Cormoatt, Vt, JvlyVVstf 1848. 
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kept in s a cool place, thus afTordin^ an easy 
means of keeping a winter's supply of vegetables 



PRESERVATION OF CABBAGES. 

As this ctimmon and very wholesome esculent 
has a greater tendency to putrefHCtion than 
other vegetable substances, and emits during this 
state, a very disagreeable odor, it is important to 
know by what means it can be preserved. Among 
the various methods recommended, the two follow- 
ing are deemed sufficient, as they both have been 
practiced with success: — 

1. Select a dry piece of ground, cut the heads 
of the cabbage from their stumps, and place them 
in parallel rows, with the top pari down, and any 
desired leneth or width. Make these rows one 
less in widtn and length every layer, so that when 
the heap is finished it will come to a point, and ap- 
pear very much like a pile of cannon balls in an 
arsenal. Over this heap, place a covering of straw, 
and then put on the din sufficiently thick, the same 
as on a potato heap, to keep out Ihe frost, and the 
■work is done. The earth snould be spatted down 
hard on the four sides, making the top sharp, like 
the roof of a hou.'ie, so as to shed rain well. If 
the ground where the cabhage is stored, be of a 
heavy clay, it should be trenched round the heap, 
80 as lo carry off the water, and a bed of straw or 
round logs six inches or a foot thick be made for 
it lo rest upon, and as a drain for all moisture, it 
being quite important (hat vegetables of every kind 
be kept dry. 

2. Cut the cabbages so that they may have two 
inches of stem left below the leaves ; scoop out the 
pith as far into the stalk as a small knife will 
leach ; then suspend the heads, by means of a 
cord, exactly perpendicular, but in an inverted piy 
sltion, and fill up, (tally, Ihe hollow part of the 
stem with clean cold water. 

By this method, cabbages, cauliflowers, broccoli, 
celery, &c,, may be preserved for some time, if 



fresh and green. 



NATIONAL POMOLOGICAL CONVENTION. 

Tars was opened at Clinton Hail, in Ibis city, on 
the 4Ih ult. It was composed of several hundred 
delegates from various parts of the Union. These 
were highlyintelligentandrespectable, and embodied 
a Tast amount of pomological experience and know* 
ledge adapted to the wants and circumstances of 
this country. 

The show of fruits surpassed anj'thing we had 
before seen unless we except that exhibited at Buflalo 
just previous to the state (air. We noticed a large 
number of choice grapes and other fruits from Mas- 
aachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, and other 
stales, though our own was by far the largest con- 
tributor. Mr, Wilder, from Boston, sent m as oie 
139 varieties of pears. 



TWENTY.FIR8T ANNUAL SHOW AND FAIR 

OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTK. 

This show was held at Castle Garden, which, as 

usual, was conveniently arranged from its entrance 
m the bridge, through its whole distance and the 
mtire area within, for the display of the various ar- 
icles exhibited. There was an addition to this 
large space, formed by an enclosure on Ihe western 
side of the garden, where the fileam engine was 
placed for driving the machinery. Besides the 
convenience of having this all together and detoch- 
ed From the other exhibition, there was a great ad- 
ige in being so abundantly lighted that every part 
of the machinery could be minutely examined, and 
eir merits or defects fully appreciated. 
The show was good as a whole, and some new 
articles claimed a particular shars of allenlion. 
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Among these, we noticed the recently introduced 
manufactures from gutta percha. This has al- 
ready assumed a gtest variety of forms under the 
plastic hands of Yankee ingenuity. We observed 
Delts of all sizes, lengths, and thickness ; carriage, 
waffon and dray springs ; boots and shoes, and 
clotning of different forms. This material seems 
destined, hereafter, to become an important element 
among the useful arts of the United States. The 
display of India-rubber articles was also good, and 
among other items made from it, we noticed an in- 
flated boat, capable of carrying several persons. 
This, we conceive, would be a valuable article for 
exploring expeditions, where shallow, rockv streams 
are to be passed, which precludes breakage and 
leakage from grounding. It is light and portable, 
and easily carried by hand ) and a compact, yet 
strong and easily-expanding frame work, when in- 
serted, keeps the outer covering in proper shape, 
and when separated, either may be fold^ and car- 
ried in the hand. A new material called Blake^s 
patent fire and weather proof paint, or artificial 
slate, formed from a peculiar mineral, found near 
Akron, Ohio, when applied to wood gives it the 
appearance and durability cf highly-polished slate, 
or compact marble, and is said to be enduring. 
fc. There were beautiful specimens of scaglida^ or 
artificial marble columns, made from broken mar- 
ble, sand, and cement, fully equalling the best spe- 
cimens of the original in brilliancy, naturalness of 
€oIor» and high ^polish of surface. Mosaic work 
tajl>le8 of the same material, at a short distance could 
not be distinguished from the genuine marble. 

Papier-mache chairs, inlaid with pearl, and 
boxes of various kinds were exhibited, and they are 
said to be the first ever made in this country. 
Numerous other specimens of handy work from ar- 
tists of almost every kind, useful and ornamental, 
w€re displayed in their usual profusion. There 
was one specimen of art which stared every one in 
the faoe as they entered, which, to our taste, at 
least, was in the highest degree objectionable. 
This was a wax loafer, in a red flannel shirt, and 
trowsers, with a segar in his mouth, cocked up in 
the most approved style of independent b]ackg;.uard- 
ism. The workmanship of this may be gooa— we 
have such a disgust to the genus, we did not scan 
it closely — and the specimen may have been attrac- 
tive enough to many of the visitors from a kindred 
sympathy y but we put it to the managers in all cour- 
tesy, whether this species of loaferism is not in- 
stinct and ranrpant enough in democratic Amer- 
ica, without fostering its development or even 
gratifying its sympathies under their grave and rev- 
erend auspices. It ought to have been put into the 
glass hearse, w^hich was equally conspicuous and 
offensive to good taste in this exhibition, and sent 
lo potter^s field for mutual deposit. 

A napping machine for finishing broadcloths 
and cassimeres was shown, composed of a series of 
circular saws, like that of a cotton gin, but closely 
compacted together so as to form a solid cylinder. 
They appear indestructible from the use to which 
they are subjected. These machines are said to 
have superseded the use of teasles. 

We noticed beautiful specimens of water-rotted 
hemp, of which 300 tons were furnished to the 
United States Navy Yard, at Charlestown, alone. 



There were, also, very choice samples of flax, wa- 
ter rotted, and dressed by the American company 
in four dayn. A new impetus seems to have been 
given to the preparation of these, and their 
manufacture into various articles heretofore innrport* 
ed and largely consumed in this country. There 
is no reason why we should not raise all the flax 
and hemp we consume, and none why we should 
not manufacture it to the fullest extent of our own 
wants, aye, and export the fabrics abroad, as we 
now do those of our cotton. There were fine sam- 
ples of raw and manufactured silk of various kinds^ 
vestings, ribbons, handkerchiefs, fringes, sewings, 
&c. On one of these, we noticed a statement that 
$3,000 worth of silk fabrics are turned out weekly 
horn, one establishment in the city of New York . We 
regret to add the fact, that a lar^e proportion of the 
raw material used in* these various manufactures, 
is brought from abroad. Why this continues to 
be the case among an intelligent population, with 
whom many of the staple productions are almost a 
drug in. the market, passes our comprehension. 
The seed may be sown, or cuttings thickly trans- 
planted, and from either, a dense mulberry hedge 
nay be reare^withia two years, capable of feeding 
an indefinite quantity of worms. It is conceded, 
that no country in the world is better suited, in soil 
and climate for the culture of the mulberry, from 
Maine to Louisiana, than our own. It is also 
proved to be a profitable employment; for, two fe- 
males, without any additional aid of any kind, 
raised $600 worth of raw silk in four months. It 
is also a reasonably safe business, being equally 
removed from violent fluctuations in the market on 
one hand, and casualties from the loss of worms 
(the only disaster that can befal the pursuit), on 
the other. And it is proved we need the article for 
home consumption. Then why are we left so far 
behind the leg[itimate demand for this valuable pro- 
duct ? American farmers and spinsters must an- 
swer, not we. 

Of cheeses, we saw some of the largest ever 
exhibited; 600, 700, 1,500, 1,700 lbs. were 
the weights appended to them. We can almost 
credit the man's butter story, wkose father used to 
have so large churn ings that he set a saw mill on 
the hill side, below his house, which was entirely 
carried by buttermilk. They were made by 
Messrs. Austin & Co., genuine Yankees, on the 
Ohio Reserve, Such a mass of concrete casein 
seldom occurs, and should it happen to become /os- 
silized^ some remote geologists, in the dim futurity 
of ages to come, would certainly assume that 
a race of human mastodons once inhabited this 
sphere. 

The show of agricultural implements was very 
good. Some novelties were exhibited here for the 
hrst time. We saw no implements, however, whose 
merits bad been so far tested as to command them 
to special attention. 

Flowers^ Fruits, Vegetables, ^c— There was a 
very large display of fruiis, which were in a con- 
siderable degree contributed by the pomological 
society. The exhibition of fruit was limited pretty 
much to apples and pears, though a few peaches, 
grapes and plums were shown . Some choice vegeta- 
bles made their appearance in the shape of mammoth 
pumpkins, beets, &c, surmounted with giant com 
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and its namerous sab-varieties. There was rather a 
dearth of articles in the amphitheatre of seats abore ; 
and though the rotunda was quite full, there was 
room for an additional quantity of our artists' 
works. The display on the whole, was good, and 
the receipts beyond those of any former year. We 
were glad to notice an efficient police on the prem- 
ises, and good order and gratification seemed to per- 
vade the exhibition throughout. 

The amount received at the warden, exceeded 
$15,000, which, with the free tickets issued, will 
give over 100,000 visitors. 

ITie Cattle Show. — ^We did not see all the 
animals exhibited, but from those left when we were 
on the ground, and the appearance of many of these. 
We infer that it was inferior as a whole to any prece- 
ding year. The fact is, the farmers oufht to take up 
this matter in their own right and on their own respon- 
sibility. The idea of awakening that enthusiasm 
•n the subject of cattle and stock generally, among 
a commercial or manufactnring community, as this 
iiity notoriously is, must appear at a first glance as 
entirely preposterous. If any doubt exists of the 
fact, the history of these cattle shows will unquali- 
fiediy establish it. The whole matter, funds, ar- 
xangement, &c., should be handed over at once to 
the farming public, and let them manage it in their 
own way. It would, undoubtedly be much better, 
and could not well be worse than it now is. The 
Tight men and right arrangements would certainly 
not fai4 to draw out a larger competition than we 
have yet seen there. 

As it w^as, there were some very fine specimens 
jof Devon oxen and Merino sheep exhibited by Mr. 
Blakeslee, of Connecticut ; choice Alderneys, Ayr- 
shires, as well as some cygnets, and a large assort- 
ment of other poultry, by R. L. Colt. Esq., of Pat- 
terson, N. J.; good Durhams by t.. G. Morris, 
Esq., and various others which we have not room 
to specify particularly. The premiums awarded 
win show their number and relative merits. 

THE COW— HER DISEASES AND MANAGE- 
MENT.— No. 7. 

Anticor, or Inflammation of the External Chest. — 
This species of inflammation, which often attacks 
the dewlap, generally arises from the same causes 
as other inflammations ; but in the cow, it is par- 
ticularly connected with improper feeding, and the 
treatment must be governed by similar principles. 
The symptoms are a sudden swell! sg of the dew- 
lap, which gradually advances towards the head, 
and is attended with much hardness and heat. 

The treatment most serviceable in this malady, 
is a purge, composed of the following ingredi- 
ents : — 

\Flour of sulphur, 9 oz. : saltpetre (nitre), li oz. ; 
grains of Paradise, 5 drachms. 

To be mixed together and given at one dose in 
two quarts of water gruel, sweetened with half a 
pint of molasses. 

^ This complaint also admits of being much re- 
lieved by external applications, in the form of a 
liniment, or embrocation ; as 

Oil of vitriol (sulphuric acid), | oz. : linseed oil; 
6 oz. I spirit of turpentine, li oz. 

To be mixed together and rubbed on the dewlap 
twice a day, having first made two or three incis- 



ions with a fleam on the most depending part, which 
will*t>roduce a dischaive, and thus powerfully as- 
sist the other means of relief. 

After the operation of the above-named medi- 
cines, the alternative plan is next to be adopted, 
consisting in the use of the following : — 

Saltpetre, 1^ oz. ; camphor, | drachms; flour 
of sulphur, 3 oz. ; long pepper, | oz. ; gentian, 
i oz. 

The whole to be mixed and given at one dose in 
three pints of warm ale, or strone beer, repeated 
once a day, or once eveiy other oay, according to 
circumstances. In most cases, this treatment 
will be found to cure, if the disease be taken at an 
early period ; but if neglected, it is apt to terminate 
in ffangrene, or mortification of the part. 

A soft swelling sometimes appears in this situa- 
tion, which is of a difierent nature from the an- 
ticor. 

Red Watery or Staling of Blood. — This complaint 
is a peculiar species of imflammation of the kidneys, 
or of the bladder, which very often proves fatal. 
The symptoms are known by the urine being tinged 
with blood, which is generally voided after a long 
attempt to make it. The cows laboring under this 
disease, leave the rest of the herd and appear to 
have little or no appetite ; their hair stands on end ; 
their eyes are dull and heavy, and appear when the 
inflammation is far advanced, sunken in their heads. 
From the fever which attends this disease, the 
state of the bowels, which generally, at first, are 
loose, becomes the reverse in the end, and the parts 
afi*ected very much contracted. 

Notwithstanding the appearance of the disease is 
so formidable, in most cases, it will readil v yield to 
a large dose of salts administered at one aose, with 
the following ingredients : — 

Epsom ssQts, li lbs.; althe»a ointment, 3 oz.; 
saltpetre, | oz.; fenugreek* in powder, li oz.; pow- 
dered mustard seed, 1 i oz. 

To be given in three quarts of gruel in which 
two ounces of soap have been dissolved. But if 
the bowels are in a relaxed state, and no costive- 
ness has come on, then, instead of the former, a 
difierent course must be pursued, and the use of 
strengthening and gently astringent medicines em- 
ploy^, among which the following has been 
used with success : — 

Turpentine, 18 drachms; red saunders, Ik oz.; 
bay berries (Laurus nobilis); li oz.; bole Armenian, 
li oz.; saltpetre, | oz. 

To be made up for one dose, and given in two 
quarts of water gruel, and repeated every day until 
tne health of the animal is restored. By this means, 
the relaxed state of the kidneys will gradually be 
braced up, the water resume its natural color, and 
the disease be brought to a favorable termination. 

Another mode of practice, which is not so com- 
mon in this complaint, is pegging the dewlap, in 
the manner recommended for the Inflammation of 
the Lungs. The eflect of this is, to give a sudden 
turn to tne appearance of the water, and thus it 
would seem as if a revulsion were made from the 
seat of the disease. In all cases of moderate loose- 
ness, under this disorder, the practitioner should 
never be afraid to employ the salts as recommend- 
ed above ; for, as costiveness generally takes place 
in the end of the disease, this preliminary step pre- 
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vents its occurrence, and proves, when properly ad- 
ministered, the speediest method of cure. Iil order 
to render this ihode of treatment still more elfectual, 
it may be accompanied with decoctions, or drinks 
of the following vulnerary herbs : — 

Shepherds' purse, a handful; comfrey root, 
washed, 2 lbs. ; plantain, sage, and nettles, each, a 
large handful. 

To be boiled in a gallon of water till it is redu- 
ced to three quarts 3 strain off, and give a quart 
once a day. 

To cooperate with these means, the regimen of 
the cow must not be forgotten. Her diet should 
consist of the softest and most succulent kinds of 
food, such as Indian-meal gruel, currants, bran 
mashes, &c. In point of situation, she should be 
kept under cover, and not exposed to the heat of 
the sun, either by placing her under a shed, or in a 
stable or barn. 



IMPROVED ROTARY CYLINDER STRAW 

CUTTERS. 

We observe the American Institute, oi this city, 
recently awarded the first premium for Messrs. Rug- 
gles, ^fourse & Mason^s improved straw cutters. 
This we deem but a sheer act of justice to this 
highly meritorious implement. There was an 
unusual competition in this branch of agricultural 
implements, and numerous good specimens of cut- 
ters were offered for premiums. This machine was 
also awarded the first premium at the New- York 
State Fair, recently held at Buffalo, and it has also 
received numerous premiums at various county 
agricultural societies, mechanical associations, in- 
cluding the Mechanics' Fair, held at Worcester, 
Mass., during the last month. We shall give a 
particular description of it in our next. It is for 
sale at our Agricultural Warehouse, 189 and 191 

Water street. New York . 

» 

IMPROVED REFRIGERATORS. 

It has long been the practice of house keepers 
and others to preserve perishable articles by pack- 
ing, or placing them in a box, or chest of ice, with 
which Uiey come in contact or are exposed to a 
>damp atmosphere, &c. These objections are en- 
tirely obviated by the method described below, 
which has been improved by me and patented in 
the United States. It offers essential advantages to 
persons who store ice for sale, as, by this plan, 
they can have, at all times, a large, cool, dry room 
attached to their ice houses, without any additional 
cost for ice, after the ice chamber has properly 
been filled to the depth of 10 or 12 feet, which 
need not be done but once a year. 

This invention, I conceive, is founded on true 
pliliosophical principles. It is the natural ten- 
dency of heated air to ascend, and of cool air to 
descend ; and if an apartment has ice properly ap- 
plied, the whole of the air within it will eventu- 
ally assume a uniformly low temperature. The 
proper application of ice should be on the top ; as, 
from the warm air constantly ascending and com- 
ing in contact with the metallic ceiling, the tem- 
perature must very soon become uniformly cool ; 
and the moisture of this warm air will be conden- 
sed in drops and carried out of the building, and 
the air inside thus kept dry. 



The mode of entrance into the room is governed 
by the same principle. There can be but little or 
no displacement of the air inside the toell entrance^ 
which, in this case, acts as a valve, and so per- 
fectly, too, that, when a lighted lamp is held be- 
low the weU, and the doors are opened above, no 
disturbance of the flame is perceptible. The door 
way can be made at any height from the bottom 
that may suit the location, and the well can be con- 
structed either inside or outside of the building. 

What, then can be better for preserving fruit, 
vegetables, meat, cheese, &c., than a cool, dry 
room, easy of access, placed in any situation, and 
of any size 1 There are now several such in suc- 
cessful use, on a large scale. 

Some may object to the keeping of ice above 
ground, but it is a well-ascertained fact, that this 
substance wilLkeep best in this way, if well venti- 
lated and kept dry — and it is very difficult to do 
this under ground. 




Improved Refriqerators. — Fig. 84. 

Explanation of the Engraving. — The walls of 
the main building, a, a, may be constructed of stone, 
brick, or wood — the latter is preferable from its 
dryness. 

6, 6, a space of six inches to be filled with saw- 
dust, or any ^ood non-conductor — oat chaff may be 
preferred, as it will not heat. 

Cy c, c, a space around the sides and bottom of 

E reserving room e, four inches wide, made tight by 
aving the boards plowed and grooved, to prevent 
any circulation of air, therebv rendering it a supe- 
rior non-conductor, cutting of all possiole commu- 
nication from the outside atmosphere, and thus sur- 
rounding the preserver with a cool dry air. 

d, a tight, tin or metallic floor laid on slats, sup- 
ported on joists (slightly raised in the centre to 
throw the waste water to the sides), passing over 
the chambers c, c, c, forming the gutters t, i, and 
extending six inches up the sides. 

6, preserving room, which can have an open 
floor, to make two stories, so that the air can have 
free circulation through it. 

/,/. Dropping boards (a few inches below the ice 
floor dj one inch or more apart to allow a free pas- 
sage of the air; overlapping each other with 
grooves, to convey the water from the lower side o£ 
floor d. This water is produced by condensation 
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from the atmosphere of the preserving room imme- 
diately after fresh articles have been put in. 

6, waste pipe to conduct the water from the ice 
floor d, which has a bend retaining sufficient water 
to prevent the warm air from passuig into the ice- 
house y. 

A, gutter and pipe, bent as pipe g, to carry off 
the water from dropping boards/. 

i, t, gutters in the tin floor over the air cham- 
bers, by which they are always kept cool. 

J', ice on metal floor dy d^ and non-conducting 
es by b, to he well ventilated from the top. 

k, outside door of entrance. 

^ trap door to cover the well entrance. 

m, douhle air-tight partition, or well entrance, 
extending down four feet from trap door /. 

Attacfiment. — n, store room of any size. 

o, valve to let the warm air from room n, pass to 
the ice floor d, ^ 

pj valve to admit the cool air from preserving 
room e. Both valves must be open at the same time. 

9, wall of store room. 

r, a space filled with saw dust, or chaff*, as in 
hy b, in the main building. 

/, m, ky entrance of store room as in the main 
building. 

Farmers, with one of these preserving houses, 
can, at all times, have on hand a general assortment 
of fresh meats, which will keep during a long time 
in a perfectly sweet state, as tne temperature does 
not vary with that of the atmosphere outside. 
Likewise, when hutter, eggs^ &c., are at a low 
price, they will keep them safe until the prices ad- 
vance. Sweet cider can also be kept as lone as 
desired, without fermenting, as well as vegetables 
without danger of sprouting. If they have no 
good spring house, a part of the preserving room 
can he partitioned off*, as an excellent substitute. 

Chandlersy by this invention, can, in the hottest 
summer day, manufacture their mould candles in a 
winter temperature, into which they can slide their 
frames at pleasure. 

The inventor, having constructed one of these 
refrigerators for his own use, in Philadelphia, was 
induced to tsike meat on storage, from the butchers 
in the neighboring market. The meat was brought 
heated from the stalls, and put into the room, and 
the next morning handed out perfectly fresh, cool, 
and in good condition. A good business could be 
made of this, and butchers themselves would And 
advantage, in the erection of such buildings. 
To those who cure meat in the summer, this plan 
must be peculiarly useful, and far superior to the 
old mode of sinking casks in ice. It is more uni- 
form in temperature, not liable to accident, more 
convenient, and is also admirably adapted for the 
storage of cured meat. 

To dairi/meriy who have heavy cheese and but- 
ter dairies, it would be particularly advantageous 
by enabling them to keep their goods safe, till they 
are ready to send them to market. 

Where milk is kept on sale, as in the city 
of New York, the churns can be put into the 
cold room, and a stock can always be kept on 
hand ', or if too much has been received, it can be 
Bafely kept until wanted. 

3y grocers and provision dealers a refrige- 
rator on thifl principle, on a small scale can be erect- 
ed in any convenient place, in their store, or cel- 



lar, and be so arranged, that, with a smaU supply 
of ice daily, their fresh meats, lard, butter, ^gs, 
milk, cheese, fruit, &c., can be preserved sweet, 
and free from flies. 

To tJie proprietors of hotelsy this invention and 
improvement m the use of ice, is peculiarly adapt- 
ed. It can be erected in any part of the establish- 
ment, and perishable articles can be purchased in 
larger quantities, and consequently, at a lower 
rate, without risk of their spoiling, and also be pre- 
pared for any emergency, such as unusually large 
arrivals of travellers. Thomas B. Smith. 

Philadelpkioy October, 1848. 

APPLE ORCHARDS. 

We are glad to notice at length, that we are get^ 
ting a ri^ht class of men hold 01 our apple orchards. 
The subject is becoming reduced to a science ; and 
a man who does not make his trees grow rapidly 
and produce abundantly, may possibly pass for a 
worthy, honest man, if not otherwise disqualified 
for the title, but he must be put down as a great 
ignoramus, and a most negligent slovenly mana- 
ger, so far at least, as the subject of fruit is con- 
cerned. 

People who pay attention to their fruit trees are 
sure to make them bear. We have a glorious frnit ' 
soil and climate, the best on the face of the globe, 
and we ought to produce it in such quantities, that 
every household should be profusely supplied with 
the choicest varieties throughout the year. The 
best may be as easily raised as the worst, as the trees 
of such are not unfrequently the greatest bearers. 

Shrewd men, who raise fruit for sale, now gene- 
rally select one, two, or at most three or four kinds, 
which are of standard demand in market, good 
yielders, and proved to grow in perfection wnere 
cultivated, and confine themselves entirely to these. 
They see that they are properly set out, properly 
manured, the land properly cultivated among them, 
properly trimmed, and properly managed in every 
particular, and they are sure to find an abundant 
supply of choice fruit on their trees in the autumn. 

A gentleman within our knowledge, has a small 
orchard on the Hudson River, of less than seven 
acres, which produces from $500 to $750 worth of 
apples annually. This is not one year of plenty 
ana another or two of famine, but is a steady, reg- 
ular average yield. This man does not have, what 
we hear oiten called by haphazard farmers bearing 
yearsy or rather he has no other. And all this is 
secured by the simplest process, viz : good manage' 
ment. He scrapes the trunks of his trees every 
year, and immediately and before the insects and 
their larvs can find a hiding place when thus expo- 
sed. He gives them a thorough drenching of wood 
ashes and hot water, as thick as can be made to 
run freely from a whitewash brush. This practice, 
with lime occasionally added about the roots at 
the trunk, with the management we have before 
indicated, gives the satisfactory results we have 
mentioned. After carefully hand-picking his apples, 
he heads them up in barrels, with a few auger 
holes in eack ena, which are then thrown upon 
their bilge, or sides, and allowed to remain exposed 
to the weather under the trees, till there is daii* 
ger of freezing, when they are housed if not previ- 
ously sold. 
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AGRICULTURE OF THE CHINESE.— No. 11. 

Harvesting of the Tea Leaves. — I hare already 
said that the species of plant which produces the 
black teas, near Foo-chow, is the very same as that 
found in the green-tea districts of the north. 
Being further south, and of course in a hotter cli- 
mate, the tea plant of Fokien is jrenerally grown at 
a high elevation amongst the hifls. At the risk of 
some little repetition I will insert an account of my 
visit to the tea hills of Fokien. 

Every cottager, or small farmer, has two or three 
patches of tea shruhs growing on the hill sides, 
which are generally planted and kept in order by 
Uie members of his own family. ^ hen the gath- 
ering season arrives, the cottage doors are locked, 
and all proceed to the hills with their baskets and 
commence plucking the leaves. This business, of 
course, only goes on during fine days when the 
leaves are dry. 

The first gathering takes place just when the 
leaf buds begin to unfold themselves in early 
spring. This tea is scarce and of a very superior 
quality, being, in fact, the same, or nearly the 
same, as that which is made from the young leaves 
in the green-tea district. The second gathering 

Sroduces the principal crop of the season; the 
lird crop is coarse and inferior. 
Preparation of the Leaves. — When the leaves 
are brought home from the hills, they are first of 
all emptied out into large flat bamboo sieves, and, 
providing the day is not too bright, are exposed in 
the open air to dry off any superfluous moisture. 
When this moisture has evaporated, convenient 
portions of the leaves are brought in and thrown 
into a round, flat, iron pan, such as the Chinese use 
for boiling their rice, and are exposed to the heat 
of a gentle fire which is lighted below them. As 
soon as this heat reaches them, theyffive out a 
lar^e quantity of moisture with a crackling noise, 
and they soon become soft and pliant. The per- 
son who attends to them stirs them about with his 
hands, and in about five minutes takes them out and 
pats in a fresh supply. The heated leaves are 
emptied out on a large round and flat bamboo sieve, 
which is placed upon a table at a convenient height 
from the ground, and the process of rolling com- 
mences. Three or four persons take a portion of 
the heated leaves and begin to squeeze and roll 
them in the manner which 1 have already described. 
This goes on for a minute or two, when each per- 
son takes his portion and examines the effects 
which have already been produced; it is then 
shaken well out upon the table, after which it is 
gathered up and the operation of rolling and 
squeezing goes on as before. This is repeated 
three or K>ur times, and then the whole is shdcen 
well out, on another large flat bamboo sieve, in 
such a manner as to spread it thinly upon it. 

Up to this stage of the process, all the leaves 
have been subjected to the same treatment. But 
the tea in this district is now divided into two 
classes, each of which is treated in a peculiar man- 
ner. They are called, in the language of the dis- 
trict, Luk-cha and Hong-cha. The former seems to 
be a kind of mixture of black and green, and I 
should imagine it only made for the use of the na- 
tives themselves ; the latter is our common black 
lea. I 



The Luk-cha is prepared in the following man- 
ner : — ^The leaves after being rolled and squeezed, 
are shaken out thinly, and exposed to the air to 
dry. Great care is taken not to expose them ix 
this state to much bright sunshine, and hence a flnt 
dry day when the sun is partially obscured by thia 
cLonds is alwavs preferred for this part of the ope- 
ration. After Being exposed for an hour or two, of 
even longer, as the case may be, for this depends 
on a vanety of circumstances, such as the dryness 
of the air, or the convenience of the workpeople, 
they are brought within doors, and the drving pro- 
cess commences. The flat rice pan, in which tliey 
are heated, is so constructed, that it can be taken 
out at the pleasure of the cottager. It is now re- 
moved, and a bamboo sieve, exactly the same size, 
is put into its place, and filled with the leaves. A 
very slow and steady fire of wood, or charcoal, is 
now kept up, and the remains of the moisture in 
the leaves is thus gradually and slowly evaporated. 
After a few minutes, the sieve is lifted and placed 
in one of a larger size, with a closer bottom. The 
leaves are then well shaken up and turned over, and 
any of the smaller tea which falls through the open 
sieve, during the operation, is thus collected in the 
under one, and carefully saved. Both sieves are 
now placed over the flue, and the leaves carefuUy 
watched and turned frequently, for about an hour, 
when the tea is considered properly fired. Some- 
times, if the day is fine, it is exposed a little while 
to the sun, before it is packed away. 

The Hong-cha, or our common black tea, is pre- 
pared rather dififerently. In the first place, the na- 
tives seem more particular in the rolling pro- 
cess» especially wnen it is for the foreign mar- 
ket, although tne operation is performed much in 
the same way. After heating and rolling, the 
leaves are shaken out on large screens, and subject- 
ed to the action of the open air ; the natives in this, 
as in all other cases, taking care not to expose 
them to a bright and burning sun. This is a most 
important part of the manufacture. The black 
tea is left in this state sometimes for two or three 
days, before it is fired, which, doubtless, is one 
cause why the color of this tea is so much darker 
than those kinds which are prepared from the same 
plants and quickly dried. 

After being exposed for a sufllcient length of 
time, to the action of the air, the leaves are taken 
in for the purpose of firine. Instead, however, of 
being heated in baskets, like the other kind, this is 
thrown at once into the pan. An old and experi- 
enced person takes his place at the furnace, and 
keeps up a slow and steady fire, while it is the 
duty of the younger branches of the family to keep 
the leaves in the pan in continual motion, and pre- 
vent them from being burned. This is done by 
means of little hand brushes, made from the pro- 
lific bamboo, the outer, flinty part bein^; spilt for 
this purpose. The tea prepared in this manner 
soon Decomes of a dark color, and is quite ditferent 
in appearance from the Luk-cha. After it has been 
suflfciently dried, it has, of course, to undeigo 
the other operations of sifting, pickine, and di- 
viding, before it is fit to be packed up tor a for- 
eign market. 

From hence it appears, that the black tea is 
rendered darker iir color, first, by being longer ex- 
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posed to the air, in a soft and moist state ; and, 
secondly, bv being subjected to a greater degree of 
lire heat. With regard to the green teas, there can 
he no doubt that those used by the Chinese them- 
selves are of the genuine color which they ac- 
quire in the drying; and that those '* blooming^* 
kinds, prepared to suit our depraved tastes, are, 
one, and all, dyed. Moreover, in conclusion, 1 
may repeat, what I have already proved, that the 
black and green teas of the north are produced from 
the same species, the Thea viridis, and that the true 
Canton teas are manufactured from the leaves of 
the Thea bohea. It therefore follows, that the black 
teas can be, and, in fact, are made from both spe- 
cies ; and, with regard to the green, as it is the re- 
sult of a dye, the Chinese, I doubt not, could sub- 
stitute foi that color either red or yellow, should 
our taste change and lead us to prefer more glaring 
tints ! 

There are several different kinds of scented 
Bowers, which are grown in particular districts, 
for the purpose of mixing with and perfuming the 
tea. Amongst these I may mention the foDow- 
ing: — Olea fragrans^ Chloranthus inconspicuxLSy 
Aflaia odorata^&c. I believe these flowers are 
dried by themselves, and afterwards mixed with the 
teas. 



VENTILATION ESSENTIAL TO HEALTH. 

The. bad state of the atmosphere of stove-heated 
rooms cannot be cured by any amount of steaming 
water. Ventilation is what is wanted, and what 
is always found wanting, and what renders the 
atmosphere of our churches and other public rooms 
so often so unfit for human respiration. 

Rooms should not be '^frequently yentilated^^^ 
but always so> Everjr tight room should have a 
ventilator constructed in tne ceiling, to answer the 
purpose of the good old-fashioned fire place^ of 
Keeping up a constant circulation of air. 

Some one in your pages, I think, has said that 
*' stoves were great savers of fuel, at the expense 
of human lives" — all of which is for the want of 
ventilation. It is a most serious fault in the con- 
struction of nine tenths of all the school houses 
that are heated by stoves, that there is no ventila- 
tion. I have no doubt but thousands of chil- 
dren in the United States are annually sent to a 
premature grave by diseases contracted, aye, crea- 
ted, in school rooms. If our wise men, who some- 
times make very foolish laws, would enact that 
every school room should be so constructed as to 
remedy this evil, they would for once show the 
world they possessed some feelings of humanity at 
least. Daniel B. Thompson, of Montpelier, Vt., 
author of '* Locke Amsden,'' is worthy to be re- 
membered by every child in America, for the beau- 
tiful manner in which he has illustrated the subject 
ol ventilating school houses. 

Solon Robinson. 

Crown Pointy la., Sept., 1848. 



Drink and Disjbasje. — It is remarkable that all 
the diseases caused from drinking spirituous liquors 
are liable to become hereditary, even to the third 
generation, and gradually increase, if the curse 
Be continued, till the famuy becomes extinct. — Dr. 
Darwin. 



I WHEAFEN GRITS, OR CRACKED WHEAT. 

I We have often spoken of the great value of 
cracked wheat mush, as an article of diet in co(i* 
stipation, and, in fact, for all persons, whether sick 
or well. Have the best of wheat — of good, plump, 
'matured grain. Wash it if necessary. Have it 
I cracked coarsely, in a mill that will cut rather than 
crush it. The less you have ground at a time the 
better, for the fresh-around article is the best. The 
wheat should be boiled in pure, soft water (rain 
water is excellent, and if people were half, as par- 
ticular in obtaining water as tea, coffee, tobacco, 
and a thousand other useless and pernicious things 
to please the palate, they would always have 
enough jpure soft water). Boil this an hour at 
least, and two hours is still better, for the more we 
cook farinaceous food the better. Eat this once, and 
better, two times a day as a regular meal, with a 
very moderate portion of milk, stewed fruit, honey, 
sugar, or molasses. But be very careful as to any 
or all of these condiments. If too much milk is 
taken, the head is oppressed, because of the stom- 
ach^s too hard work ; and so of the other articlta^ 
particularly sweets. This wheat, then, is one of 
the best possible forms of food for people, either 
sick or well. 

The family of one of our patients has experi- 
mented a good deal, of late, upon making brown 
bread. The form that suits them best is that made 
by boilinff the cracked wheat at least for two houn. 
This is then made into small cakes, with the use 
of a sufficient quantity of fine flour to make the 
dough adhere properly. The cakes are then baked 
without salt, yeast, or any addition whatever, and 
are much relished. It is one of the most foolish 
things in the world for a person to eat superfine 
breaud, when he can possibly get any other. — Water 
Cure Jovarnal, 

HINTS FOR THE PROMOTION AND MAIN- 
TAINANCE OF HEALTH. 

Thers is really no one subject of greater im- 
portance to our farming population, and indeed to 
the whole community, than j^roviding well ventila- 
ted sleeping apartments. It is often asked why the 
human race degenerates — or why it is seen in so 
much more vieor in the wilderness, or prairies oc- 
cupied by the huntsman, or the rude caoin tenant- 
ed by the hardy pioneer ? The first— degeneracy 
of the race — we do not credit, but believe at the 
period of the general limitation of life to threescore 
years and ten, if not from the creation of man, his 
stature and physical powers have been, in the best 
specimens at least, essentiallv the same. All hu** 
man tradition, all authentic history go to conflim 
these views, nor are they discredited by any r^ 
searches of science or the relics of any oi the 
handy works of ancient art. But the latter we 
daily witness in the lengthened limbs and stalwart 
forms of many of our western inhabitants, and such 
of our farming population as have, through success 
sive generations^ enjoyed a full, and at all times, 
night as well as day, a free circulation of pure 
air. 

Foodi undoubtedly has raaeb to do with this 
healthy development, and in two wajrsi positively 
as well as ne^tively — ^for it should not only be 
good and unstinted, but it should also, not be in 
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such variety and profusion, and so temptingly pre- 
pared, as to lead to excess, by which the physical 
as well as the mental powers become choKed, vi- 
tiated, and stnpified. 

But we deem a pure, healthful, and free circula- 
tion of air the pnncipal agent in producing lon- 
gevity, health, hardinesiS; and size. Excepting far- 
mers, we have few classes of men in this country, 
hereditary in their occupations, from whom we can 
draw general conclusions on this subject, but we 
have an accumulation of evidence from abroad, 
where society remains unchanged for centuries, 
which go to establish these views conclusively. 
The shoemakers, the tailors, the silversmiths of the 
old world, generally, and almost without excep- 
tion where these trades have been perpetuated from 
e'eneration to generation, have been diminutive and 
diseased. The blacksmiths, the carpenters, the 
yeomanry, the soldiers, and gentlemen have been 
generally healthy, strong, and long-lived. It is not 
to be apprehended, that our rural population will 
not get their share of healthful breezes during the 
day. The danger is, and we have too often seen it 
eVcn among intelligent and thriving people, who 
ought to know, and can afford to provide better, 
that from six to eight hours of each day (one 
fourth to one third), of their whole lives are spent 
in close 7 by 9-feet boxes (kennels or vaults 
would be an appropriate term for them), where not 



a breath of air is admitted through the night, and 
sometimes, scarcely through the day. Much as 
the damp and chilling influences oi an unroofed 
exposure to the night air are to be deprecated, they 
are hardly more so than such a total exclusion of 
the second great element in the order of creation. 
Air was made, unstinted as light and water, and 
much more available than either, that it might be 
enjoyed in all its healthfulness and purity by every 
descendant of Adam. It can't be taxed like light 
in England, nor can it be doled out at so much per 
head, per quarter, as the Croton water, by our city 
fathers. Whatever may be the case with free soil, 
free air may be enjoyed by every man, woman, and 
child, who can erect a shanty, a log house, or a mud 
cottage on the surface of the earth. A draft of 
night air, over the bed, unless it be dry and tem- 
perate, as it is frequently found in latitudes far 
south, and in peculiar seasons' and localities, is 
always objectionable ; but free circulation through 
the apartment is absolutely essential in all rooms 
of moderate size, or even in large ones, when occu- 
pied by two or more persons. 

We once knew a family of seven or eight chil- 
dren, one half of whom, during boyhood, occupied 
the unfinished upper story of a building, through 
which the air poured in torrents, and often covered 
their beds with the wintry snow ; the others occu- 
pied low, close apartments. The former are now 
in the enjoyment of an advanced and vigorous man- 
hood -y all the latter reached the grave oefore they 
attained maturity, the result undoubtedly of vitiated 
air acting upon the susceptible membranes of the 
lungs, and producing that loathsome disease we 
call consumption. 

No matter, how cold the weather, let in the air, 
and let it in profusely. Pile on the clothing if 
necessary, but do not exclude the atmosphere. It 
comes fraught with the quadruple blessings of 



health, vigor, pleasurable existence, and longevity. 
** We breathe freer and deeper," was the announce- 
ment of a glorious triumph to his delighted audi- 
ence, by the profoundest senius of the age ; and he 
thus happily characterized a mental and moral, by 
a physical, enjoyment equally unequivocal. 

Close and confined air depresses the spirits and 
clogs the vital energies. A steamboat might as 
well make head w^ay through a quagmire, as a 
man retain his health and vigor in a stagnant or 
vitiated atmosphere. My limited space will not 
permit me now to tell you why, but you can learn it 
irom every elemental work oi chemistry or physi- 
ology. 

Li^ht and heat, freely admitted through our 
sleeping apartments, seem equally essential to 
health, as a free circulation oi air. It has been 
found, even in a sultry climate, during epidemics 
and diseases, the result of intense and long-con- 
tinued heat, that the inhabitants of those buSdings 
occupying the north sides of streets, and thus hav- 
ing a southern exposure, through which the rays of 
the sun were admitted, were the last to be attacked 
by disease, and. suffered the least from its effects. 

It is of the greatest importance to open the win- 
dows and shutters to their utmost capacity and let 
in the fresh morning sun and air. Get out of the 
bed rooms yourselves, at the earliest dawn, and let 
the air and sunlight take your place. Bathe in the 
fresh morning air, abroad, while it is renewing the 
healthfulness and comfort of your room for the com- 
ing evening. You will thus be refreshed and in- 
vigorated for the duties of the day, and be doubly 
prepared for the refreshing influence of sleep at 
nignt. There is no more healthful practice than 
the old one handed down by the descendants of 
the Puritans in our rural districts, of hanging or 
spreading out the bedding to the uninterrupted rays 
of the sun during a portion of the day. 

A shower bath, or ablutions with cold water, ap- 
plied in any way, by the hand, or with a sponge or 
towel to every part of the body, which is then 
thoroughly rubbed dry, if steadily pursued every 
morning, will tend greatly to the avoidance of colds 
and disease, and the preservation of health. This 
is always safe when a glow follows the friction of 
the towels, and unsafe when the system remains 
permanently chilled by the application. 

These few hints, if rigidly observed, and accom- 
panied by a moderate indulgence in plain, whole- 
some/ and nutritious food, at regular periods (the 
absence of high-seasoned viands and stimulating 
drinks) i full, regular, but not over-strained exer- 
cise, cheerful spirits and a mind at peace with it- 
self and all the world, will ensure the full measure 
of life and enjoyment allotted to humanity. 

R. L. A. 

New York, Sept, 12th, 1848. 

Uses for Corn Husks. — The outside husks of 
Indian corn, neatly platted, with the braids stitche<l 
together from the centre to the edge, make exooi- 
lent, durable door mats. The inner husks when 
coarsely hetcheled, and freed from the end of the 
cob, can be made into comfortable mattresses, that 
many people prefer to those made of curled hair ; 
also, into fragrant pillows, sofa cushions, &c. 

An Old HoT78£E£iiUP£R. 
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TEXAS WHEAT. 

We have learned from a gentleman from Cor- 
sicana, in Limestone county, tnat about forty thou- 
sand bushels of wheat have been raised in Lime- 
stone and Navarro counties this season. A part 
of this was harvested as early as the 9th of May, 
and is of an excellent quality. The grains are 
plump and lar|:e, and the wheat, it is helieved, will 
average over sixty pounds to the bushel. We un- 
derstand that a large quantity of wheat has been 
raised in Trinity Valley above Dallas. The ex- 
periments in the culture of this erain, indicate that 
the whole region, watered by tne Trinity and its 
tributaries above Smithiield, is as well adapted to 
the culture of wheat as the best wheat-growing re- 
gions in the middle states. The soil, in that sec- 
tion, contains a large proportion of lime, and it is 
probably owing to the pre.-^ence of this mineral that 
It is better adapted to the culture of wheat than the 
soil near the coast. We are confident that there 
is a belt of country extending quite across Texas 
from Red River to the Rio Grande, and including 
most of the undulating region of that country, that is 
as well adapted to the culture of wheat as any por- 
tion of the Union. This section comprises at least 
thirty millions of acres, and may, at some future 
day, yield breadstuffs sufficient for the consumption 
of more than ten millions of people. — Telegraph. 

REVIEW OF THE JULY NUMBER OF THE 
AGRICULTURIST. 

The postage upon this paper is stated by the 
editor, to be one cent to any distance within the 
state of New York, and one and a half cents to all 
places beyond. If this is so, then I am behind in 
my reckoning. It used to be one cent to all dis- 
tances within one hundred miles, as well as within 
the state. In regard to postage, the people of these 
United States should make a vigorous eflbrt to have 
one more reform law passed. We want a uniform 
letter rate of five cents, and newspaper rate of one 
half cent, when prepaid, and one cent when not 
prepaid. All letters originally deposited in any 
office in this country, to be prepaid ; and the word 
*• free" to be absolutdy wiknoum. With such a 
law, the Post-Office Department could sustain itself, 
and if it did not, what then ? Does the War De- 
partment sustain itself ? There would be more 
reason and justice in requiring it to do so, than 
there is in requiring the poor, hard-working labor- 
ers of the country to help the Post-Office Depart- 
ment to pay all expenses, by levying an onerous 
tax upon their correspondents, while tnat of all the 
'* eight-dollar-a-day men" is allowed to go free. 

Uniting the Farmers'' Cabinet with the Agricul- 
turist. — ;Annexation is the order of the day. I 
hope this will prove more profitable than I view 
frome others. And I hope this arrangement will 
not only be profitable to tne old subscribers of the 
Cabinet, but that my very worthy and much-esteem- 
ed friend, Josiah Tatem, will also have a share of 
the profit of the union. I am aware that the pub- 
Ucation of the Cabinet has not been profitable to 
him of late. 

Time for Cutting Wfieat. — I would always cut 
wheat at the time known by fanners as " in the 
dough." Much experience has satisfied my mind 



that the grain will be heavier, the flour sweeter, 
whiter, and more abundant. 

Management of Cheese Dairies. — This report of 
Mr. Fish is a very interesting one. As to salting 
cheese, I wish he would state his opinion in regard 
to its being badly injured by using common 
New- York salt. It is my opinion that much of it 
is utterly unfit for this purpose, and yet a gi^at 
many persons still continue to use it. While upon 
the subject of cheese, I will notice a very short and 
rather caustic article from an old correspondent of 
yours, whose name we do not very often see oi 
late. Is he afraid of Reviewer, or is he in a pet 
because I blowed up his ** balloon'' once. I 
thought Mr. Robinson the last man to take offence 
at a little joke, and really, I hope he will give me 
a chance at him again. I can assure him that I 
have been quite a constant reader of his articles for 
many years, and should like to continue. Indeed, 
I have been sometimes tempted to treat " Yankee 
Farming" as from his pen. If I mistake, I am sure 
the real author has no occasion to ruffle his 
feathers at the comparison. But about cheese 
making at Chicago. Is it possible that there is not 
cheese enough made in that great region of grass, 
to supply home consumption. If so, I do not won- 
der at the sneering remarks of Mr. Robinson. I 
wonder if this article is not a small clipping of a 
larger one ? It looks like it. 

Adulteration of Food. — I am well pleased to see 
that the able pen of the editor of this paper has 
become engaged in the discussion of this most im- 
portant subject. And I hope that he will continue 
the numbers, and particularize every species of 
cheating, till he makes one of the most valuable 
series of papers ever published. I certainly ap- 
prove of the law spoken of as about being passed 
by Congress to suppress the importation of adul- 
terated drugs, and would willingly subscribe to 
have it made as stringent as that of Prussia, in re- 
gard to adulterated food. But after all, the law 
would be ineffectual without a change in the pub- 
lic mind. That must be wrought upon by editors, 
and I hope the promised articles upon this subject, 
will lay the foundation for such a change. It 
surely is time. The evil is almost past belief. 

A Curious Fact in Butter Making. — On reading 
this little article to my frau, she corroborated the 
observation of Professor Johnstone, ir. every par- 
ticular. In fact I had been long assured that milk- 
ing cows in winter, more than once a day, costs 
more than it comes to. Cows that are milked in 
winter for butter, will, I am satisfied, yield as 
much from one milking, regularly each morning, as 
if milked twice a day. It is well worth carefully 
experimenting upon. 

Vimensions of Apartments. — There never was 
more truth and good sense crowded into eight short 
lines, than there is in these, which say that no 
lodging room should ever be less than 10 by 14 
fee^ and 8 feet high. In fact, it is one of the 
greatest faults of modem building that many of 
the rooms are only just about the size of a moaem 
travelling trunk. 

Cultivation of Cotton in China.^li appears by 
this article, that Whitney's cotton ({in nas never 
reached that country ; and probably if it should, it 
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would be torn in pieces by the ignorant population, 
as Jacquard's loom was in France, and some of 
A-rkwriffht's first spinning machines were in Eng- 
land. Such is the prejudice of ignorance in favor 
of old customs ; for mstances of which we need 
not goto Europe nor China. 

Utility of Wasps and Hornets,— Th^n why do we 
keep up the constant war of extermination against 
them ? Is it for the same reason that we kill bats, 
spiders, and toads, so that we can have more flies 
and bugs to scold about ? 

LetUrxof R. L. Allen, No. 6.— In speaking of 
swine in Louisiana, Mr. Allen says : ** Could the 
meat-pickling apjparatus be perfected, so as to be 
successfully applied here," &c. Are we to under- 
stand from this, that Mr. Allen is of opinion that 
said apparatus is not yet so perfect that meat could 
be salted with it so as to be safely cured at New 
Orleans ? [Yes.] I had until now, always sup- 
posed that it might be ; but I am not so sure that it 
wpuld be profitable to raise hogs in that vicinity for 
that purpose, when all the vast region of the valley 
of the Ohio and upper Mississippi, can do the thing 
in '* the natural way," and send their bacon to the 
New-Orleans market to be sold at about the same 
price by the cord, that cord wood is. I donH know 
about competing with the Suckers, Hoosiers, and 
Buckeyes. 

Hot Water for Trees. — To be used with care and 

5 roper judgment, without any danger. In the case 
etaiJed by Mr. Bacon, of boiling water poured 
from the spout of a tea kettle upon the locust, it is 
worthy of remark that this tree will bear 
greater heat than many other trees. And I would 
recommend his plan of getting rid of the borer to 
be pursued. I should have no hesitation to use 
lye boiling hot, instead of water ; and I have no 
doubt that will be found a perfectly safe and cer- 
tain remedy for the peach worm. It is probable 
that a small boiler, with a convenient steaming 
apparatus, would be found preferable, and more 
speedy in its application. There is no danger of 
killing the tree, unless used very excessively. 

Cisterns. — Dr. Philips says that since families of 
his acquaintance have used cistern water, they have 
been much more healthjr than when using other 
fcater. Will Dr. P. be kind enough to state what 
kind of water they used before 1 Whether from 
springs, wells, ponds, or streams, or all of them, as 
I know is common in some parts of the south. 
And what is the Quality of wat^ in the wells of 
your neighborhood, Doctor, hard or soft? Does 
your cistern water ever get an unpleasant smell, 
and how do you cleanse it for drinking? Of 
course you have no ice. How, then, do you cool 
it ^ Or do you, like myself, condemn the extrava- 
moit use of ice, as unnecessary ? The meaning of 
ti^e word modergjU<m^ seems to be lost. If it were 
not for that, I would not set my face so strongly 
a^ust tea and coffee, and everything that is 
^^j^iv poisouons and intoxicating wSen used 
iipiio(fei3^tely. 

mfyj/ Bt4ierfor Foreign Stations.— This matter 
all lies in a nutshell. The idea that none but 
(^^g^pUDty butter will keep, which is the opiu- 
Iqxi of '*^|e gentleman who has special charge of 
tois department," is an idea that convinces me 
that he knows no more about the principle of 



butter making, than thousands of persons who 
annually manufacture and send to market a great 
many barrels, tubs, ke^s, and pots, of a substance 
obtained from milk, which might very properly be 
termed " cow grease." Butter, which is the oily 
part of milk, and nothing else, and which, if made 
agreeably to an article in the June number of this 
paper, whether in Orange county, or any other 
county of the northern states, where sweet feed 
grows, and packed in an air-tight vessel, will keep 
sweet as long as the navy of this government win 
need butter, whether made " in the mode of Irish 
rose butterf*^ or in the mode directed by good sound 
common sense, which it seems that some gentle- 
men, in official stations, do not possess in a very 
superlative degree. I think I have seen enough of 
Irish butter making, to know something of it, as I 
once made a long tour through that country ; and 

when master of the good ship , often touched 

at Irish ports. It is no wonifer that the eentlemen 
corresponded with, although extensive dealers in 
Irish butter, "never heard of rose butter ^^^ because 
it is only a local term in the neighborhood of 
Waterford, to indicate butter fresh churned in the 
spring of the year. It originated with a celebrated 
butter maker tnere, stamping her lumps for market 
with the representation of a rose. If every other 
county is to be prevented from sharing in the trade 
of butter for the navy, through the wnim of "the 
gentleman who has special charge of this depart- 
ment," unless he can smell an " Irish rose" irom 
Orange county, it is high time that that gentleman 
was " turned out to grass," until " a rose, by some 
other name, would smell as sweet." 

Do Lead Pipes Injure Water 1 — This question is 
so fully and rairly answered by the editor, that it 
is worth while for every person who is in the least 
interested, to turn back to pafe 215, and read that 
article again. Or it may be luUy understood that 
lead pipes, in all limestone regions, areas innocuous, 
and perfectly free from danger, as a clean tin pail. 
The white film with which thev become coated, 
will never dissolve nor change through long ages 
of use. But if any have doubts, let them use 
iron. The prices of cast or wrought iron pipes, are 
now so low, that they are easily within reach, so 
far as regards cost. 

Wire Fences. — Has anybody tried the experiment 
of fencing the almost boundless prairies of the west 
with iron ? It seems to me that if people would 
onlv quit the barbarous fashion of letting hogs run 
at lar^e, that these fertile lands might be fenced 
with iron very advantageously. And certainly in 
all the old-settled regions of the eastern states, such 
fence could be as cheaply built as any other that 
would be equally good, while it is to be preferred 
for its beauty. Wnat can be prettier than beautiful 
yards, gardens, and lawns, inclosed with wire fence % 
or what can look worse than an old rickoly wooden 
one ? I hope to live to see much of the latter give 
place to iron, even including the posts of the same 
material. 

Superior!^ of Wool Matresses. — Superior to 
what ? So far as health is concerned, they art 
certainly 8Uj>erior to feathers. But w«ol is not an- 
perior to hair for luxurious comfort, nor for health ; 
and certainly it should not be for cheapness. F6t 
the coarsest kind of wool is good for some kiadi 
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of manafactures, while hair is of but little use 
aside from matress stuffing. Then again, if cotton 
does not make so good a matress as wool, it cer- 
tainly makes a very ^ood one ; and so does what is 
usaaJly called Spanish moss. I have one of the 
latter that I brought from the south, and slept upon 
for twenty years ; and it is very good yet Either 
cotton or moss, must be cheaper than wool, and if 
as good to sleep upon, where is the superiority t 

Varun$s Uses to which Glass may be Aptiied. — 
Some of these uses are singular enough. 6ut one 
great question would be as to the expense. Glass 
milk Dans I should approve of, but doubt the econo- 
my of *•*' ^lass rolling pins." So I should of glass 
roofs, while other equally good or better materials 
are so abundant and cheap. Where it is needed 
for light, of course the expense is not to be consid- 
ered ; but it is hardly necessary to use glass for 
coffins, on that account. And I cannot conceive 
that glass chairs would be superior to iron, or a 
glass table, or sideboard, much superior to good solid 
mahogany. I wonder the writer did not recom- 
mend glass wagon wheels. [He is going to do 
this when he gets on his glass coat and boots, now 
making.] 

lAtters from Abroad,-"Who is F. R. S. ^ I 
should like to know the name of a writer of such 
very interesting and instructive letters. I never 
have read anything about wine maJcing with more 
Satisfaction than tnese letters. But I cannot help 
thinking that Yankee ingenuitjr would find other 
means to bruise the grapes, besides all this tread- 
ing of men's bare feet. [Probably, but recollect 
he is describing how it is done in Portugal, not 
how it will be done in Yankeedom at some future 
day.] 

meeting of the Royal Agrictdtural Society of 
England, — Much of the conversation reported at 
this meeting is so interesting and applicable to this 
country, that it is well worth a more careful pe- 
rusal than many have perhaps bestowed upon it. 
The subject of what is the proper time to remove 
colts, calves, and lambs from sucking their mother^, 
is a subject that has been entirely too much neg- 
lected in the discussions of fanners' clubs, and in 
acricnltural papers in this country. The idea, too^ 
of making charcoal from sawdust, is well worthy 
of discussion. 

Death of Turpentine Trees. — ^What a subject of 
melancholy reflection. That not only single trees, 
but whole forests should perish bv the attack of 
such an insignificant insect, which, when seen 
separate, seems quite beneath our notice. And 
it seems that in the very district where the rava^s 
of the insect have been most fatal, that " no satis- 
factory knowledge of the cause has been obtained, 
ikor remedy found." The remedy wiU be much 
harder to find thaa the cause. The evil is certain- 
ly a serious one. Why does not the state of North 
Carolina offer a prize of #1 0,000, or some such 
liberal sum for a remedy for this disease ? or is it 
an unamstituOonal subject! or one beneath the 
notice of a wise legislature % 

A Chitm Paint, — If this article is what it pur- 
ports to he, it is Well worth my while to call the 
rcAdei's sttentidn to it again. Mr. Boyle does not 
-my whether it is calculated for o«tsidc painting or 



not. This is important to know. Please to ask 
him to inform us. 

Color of EggB. — The color of ^g shells is not 
alone affected by what they eat. The color of the 
yolk can be changed from a bright orange to almost 
white, by a change of feed. The richness of the 
e^gs, too, can be affected as much as can that of 
milk, by a corresponding richness of feed. 

dinger Stfrup. — I thank "£. S.,'* for a most 
excellent dnnk for warm weather. But I mvtst 
differ with her about usins water in butter making, 
I cannot believe that the flavor of butter can be in- 
jured by the free use of cold water. But we won't 
dispute the point. 

The Interesting Dairy Experiment^ noticed under 
the head of Foreign Agricultural News, I am not 
quite satisfied with. 1 hope the experiment will 
be reneated in various places, and the results pub- 
lished. It is worth V the attention of butter muers 
to know the exact depth at which milk should be 
set to cast up the greatest amount of cream. Seve- 
ral other articles f would gladly have noticed, but 
I fear that your readers wul grow tired of taking 
these doses, although homoepathically adminis- 
tered. Yet from the absence of any scolding on 
their part, I am in hopes that they are still pleased 
with uese monthly meetings with your 

^ Reviewer. 

JUST TRIBUTES 'sHOWN THE OX. 

At the eighth annual meeting of the Newcastle 
County, (Pa.) Agricultural Society and Institute, held 
in September, 1843, the following just tributes were 
paid to the merits of ** the patient ox," that formed 
no inconsiderable part of tne show in the proces* 
sion. The oxen of the different ** Hundreds" were 
placed by themselves in different parts of the line» 
the leading yoke from each Hundred, supported a 
banner, witn an appropriate inscription. The 
Brandywine Hundred Dore the motto — 

ECONOMY AND CnLTTY. 

''Oar barness cbeap, no gnin we eat, 
And want no shoes vpOD our feet" 

The Christiana Hundred — 

THE FArrHFUL OX. THE ANCIENT TEAM OP THM 

ROMANS. 

'* WItfi patieDt, unremitting toll, 
We break the clod of every soil." 

The Mill-Creek Hundred, with this most appro- 
priate and true sentiment on their banner — 

" Our labor pavs latereet, and oar bodies retnrn principle— ^ 
The aafeat of all stock then, for the faimer, is live stoelc.** 

The oxen of Newcastle Hundred, were in the 
rear, and attached to a cart — and the motto on tiieir 
banner told the story of the faithful creatures who 
bore it — 

** W« plow the Aarrow, and draw the loaded eait. 
And die that ymx may live.*' 

Both living and dead, he is distinguished frott 
all other aniiniEJs employed by the fanner, 

Ventilatioii. — In airing a room, both the upper 
and the loWer parts of the window should be open* 
edy as the bad and heated ur, from its lightness^ 
will pass out at the top, and the fresh, cool air ctee 
in at the bottom. 
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AGRICULTURAL BOTANY.— No. 1. 

An Enumeration and Description of Useful 
Plants and Weeds, which merit the notice, or re- 
quire the attention of American Agriculturists, 
by William Darlington, M. D., is the title of a 
neat volume of over three hundred pages, and con- 
tains the following modest dedication : — 

'^ To the young farmers of the United States, this 
humble attempt to aid, and persuade them to culti- 
vate a department of science essential to an enlarg- 
ed agriculture, and indispensable to an accomplish- 
ed yeomanry, is respectfully dedicated by the 
author/' The work was printed by Edward C. 
Darlington, son of the author, and is a very credita- 
ble specimen of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, typogra- 
phy, which was published in Philadelphia, m the 
early part of the summer of 1847, by J. W. Moore, 
138 chestnut street. 

More than a year has passed since it made its 
a{>pearance, and I have waited with feelings of 
mingled surprise and disappointment for an able 
and more experienced pen than mine to make its 
merits known to the agricultural community, for 
whose especial benefit it was intended, though its 
usefulness is by no means confined to that class of 
readers ; but except a very short and unsatisfactory 
notice of it, in the November number of Silliman's 
*' Journal of Science and Arts,*' no mention of it 
has yet met my eye; and even this useful journal, 
I am sorry to say, does not appear to appreciate it 
as it should, nor is it in general circulation among 
the mass of farmers, who are apt to look with a 
suspicious eye upon all works of a scientific cha- 
racter, and therefore leave Silliman's invuluable 
journal to men of science, as if to them it should be 
exclusively restricted. Moreover, as the notice 
above referred to, does not convey a just estimate 
of the merits of this highly useful, but unassuming 
little volume^ I am at length impelled by the 
deep interest I take in the advancement of the 
science of farming, to call public attention to a 
book which needs only be known, to be sought 
with avidity, and placed in the hands of every man 
who wishes to be acquainted with the plants he 
cultivates, and the weeds he tries, often in vain, to 
exterminate. 

I have the highest authority in the botanical 
world in saying that " whatever Dr. Darlington un- 
dertakes to do, is well done ;'' and another not less 
high in the agricultural conununity, for asserting 
that ** never before has a book appeared, contain- 
ing, in so small a compass, somucn that is of dai!y, 
.practical use to the farmer and country gentleman, 
and as yet so little known or appreciated bevond 
the comparatively small circle of the author's 
friends. 

In the excellent prefatory remarks, when allud- 
ing to the still existing prejudices against book 
farming, the author says : " My views have not 
been directed to that unpromising quarter. I ad- 
dress myself to the youthful and aspiring agricul- 
turists of our country, who seek to elevate their 
noble profession to its just rank among human pur- 
suits—and who feel that the exercise of intellect, as 
well as of muscle, is indispensable to the accom- 
plishment of their purpose.'' And again : " It is a 
great mistake, in my opinion, to suppose that the 
significant language of our science must necessarily 



be merged in the vernacular idiom, or degraded into 
a local Pafoist in order to adapt it to the capacities 
oly intelligent, practical men. An active intellect 
more readily acquires new terms appropriate to a 
science, than new meanings of old lamiliar words ; 
and hence it is that most persons, as they advance 
in any department of knowledge, are apt to discard 
all e<^uivocal terms, and substitute those which are 
definite, technical, and peculiar. Insteail, there- 
fore, of writing down to tne level of boorish appre- 
hension, I would rather see agricultural works 
fnerally written up to the scientific standard, 
would have our young farmers taught to 
apmreciate the importance of scientific precision, 
and incited to take their appropriate position in the 
intellectual community." 

Were I not afraid of making this article too long, 
I should like to insert more of Dr. Darlington's sen- 
sible, convincing remarks. Indeed, I think a page 
of your journal could hardly be better filled than 
witn the whole preface, as the best recommenda- 
tion of the book itself. 

Following the preface, is a copious glossary, ren- 
dering into plain English all ^le botanical and 
technical terms used in the book ; then there is an 
explanation of the abreviations and references. 
Next to this, we find the Linnsean classification of 
the genera, for the convenience of those who are 
accustomed to investigate plants by that method. 
Then follows a synoptical view of the general ar- 
ranj^ement and grouping of the natural orders to 
which the plants here described are referable, 
which are arranged in accordance with the natural 
system. Upwards of two hundred pages, making 
the main body of the work, are devoted to clear and 
minute descriptions, generic and specific: each 
species further illustrated by interesting oDserva* 
tions on theoriein, history, and utility or worthlese- 
ness, of each plant j proving, in an ornamental, ag- 
ricultural, or medicinal point of view, the author to 
be a sagacious observer, and able to speak as a 
good practical farmer, an excellent botamst, and an 
experienced physician; — the three departments of 
science to which he has devoted his lon^ and well- 
spent life. He does not say it is his intention to 
describe all the plants that an accomplished agri- 
culturist would wish to know ; but to include those 
only of which no intelligent farmer would willing- 
ly remain ignorant. 

At the close of the volume, preceding the index 
of orders, tribes, genera, and species, a few pages 
are given to an enumeration of all the plants treat- 
ed of in the work, classified according to their 
characters and properties. <*1. Plants yielding 
roots, herbage, or food for man ; eighty in number, 
of which fifty- seven are cultivated. 2. Plants 
yielding food exclusively, or chiefly, for domestic 
animals ; thirty in number, of which ten are culti- 
vated. 3. Plants yielding condiments and drinks ; 
thirty-seven in number, of which thirty-three are 
cultivated. 4. Medicinal plants; thirty-five in 
number, of which fifteen are cultivated. 5. Plants 
employed in the arts, in commerce, in domestic or 
ruial economy ; ninety-one in number, of which 
twenty-four are cultivated. 6. Pernicioua ana 
troublesome plants, to be expdled ; seventy-three 
in number, of which sixteen or eighteen are par- 
ticularly pernicious. 7. Plants which are chiefly 
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weeds upon farms, and ought to be expelled, or su- 
perseded by more useful ones ; about one hundred 
and twenty species, which infest the farm as mere 
weeds." 

In a future number, I propose to give a few ex- 
tracts from the main body of the work, as a prac- 
tical illustration of the correctness of the foregoing 
communication, excluding the scientific descrip- 
tions, and giving only the " Observations." 

A Friend to Farmers. 

September, 1848. 



ADULTERATION OF FOOD.— No. 5. 

Tea. — This useful article is stated to be frequent- 
ly adulterated after its arrival into Europe, with 
the leaves of other plants; but the only falsifi- 
cation which appears to be extensively employed, 
at the present day, is the mixing it with a certain 
•portion of exhausted tea leaves that have beenredried 
.and curled, or with damaged and inferior kinds of 
tea. The leaves which have been found in the 
(possession of the manufacturers of spurious teas are 
those of the sloe, the ash, the eider, and of the 
-white thorn. These, in some cases, are said to 
liave been boiled, or scalded, with logwood, then 
rolled up and dried, and a bloom given to them by 
yerditer, or Dutch pink. 

Besides these, powdered talc, plaster of Paris, 
indigo, Chinese woad, prussian blue, chromate of 
lead, and occasionally carbonate of copper are em- 
ployed for the purpose of coloring and " bloomine" 
.green teas. That most of the above-named sub- 
stances have been used, is evident, from the fact 
•that cases have frequently occurred, in which par- 
ties have been detected in adulterating with the 
leaves already mentioned ; and it has been proved, 
:al80, by chemical analyses, that chromate of 1^, 
copper, and prussian blue have been present,, and it 
is well ascertained, by the late observations of Mr. 
Fortune, that the Chinese finish some of their green 
^teas with finely-powdered indigo, or woad, ej^ 
sum, talc, and prussian blue. (See p. 355, voT.vi. 
oi the Agriculturist, and p. 304 of the present 
yolume.) 

Mr. Warrington, in a valuable paper lately pub- 
lished in the Memoirs of the Lonaon Chemical So- 
ciety, states, that, in his researches, he received 
samples both of green and black teas, imported into 
England, from Cnina, which were known by the 
most experienced brokers not to contain a single 
tea leaf, and which were sold at public sal^, in 
bond, from Ud. to^2d. per pound. Again, Mr. 
J>ayis, in his work on the Chinese, says : *^ Young 
hyson, until spoiled by the large demand of the 
Americans, was a delicate, genuine leaf." As it 
could not be fairly produced in any considerable 
quantities, the call for it, on the part of our peopk, 
was answered by cutting up and sifting other green 
teas through sieves of a certain size. But the 
abuse has since become still worse of late ; for the 
coarsest hlack tea leaves have been cut up, and then 
colored with a preparation resembling the hue of 
green teas. After speaking of the frauds with spu- 
rious and adulturated teas,^ which the Chinese have 
endeavored to practise, Mr. Davis observes : ** But 
this was nothing in comparison with the effrontery 
which they displayed in carrying on an extensive 



manufacture of green teas from damaged blad 
leaves, at a village, or a suburb called Honan." 

The remission of the tea duties in the United 
States, occasioned, in the years 1832-3, a demand 
for green teas, at Canton, which, could not be sup- 
plied by arrivals from the provinces. The Ameri- 
cans, however, were obliged to sail with cargoes of 
green teas wuthin the favorable season, and were 
as determined to have the teas, as the Chinese were 
determined that they should be supplied. Labora- 
tories were established for the manufacture of facti- 
tious green teas from old or damaged black-tea 
leaves, which, after being dried were transferred 
into cast-iron pane placed over furnaces, and stir- 
red rapidly with the hand. A small quantity of 
powdered tumeric having been previously intro- 
duced, gave the leaves a yeUowish, or orange tinee, 
which were ultimately to be made green. For tnis 
purpose, some lumps of a fine blue were produced, 
together with some powdered gypsum and prussian 
blue. These were triturated finely together with a 
small pestle, in such proportions as reduced the 
dark color of the blue to a light shade, and a quan- 
tity, equal to a tea spoonful of this powder, being 
added to the yellowish leaves, they were stirred a$ 
before, over the fire, until the t^ had taken the 
fine '* bloom" color of hyson, with very much the 
same scent. One fact, however, is well ascer- 
tained and is undeniable; that is, the Chinese 
themselves do not consume those kinds of green 
teas which are prepared for ex^rtation. 

Chocdate. — ^This delicious article of food is also 
subject to vexatious adulteration, which, though 
not generally absolutely injurious to health, yet 
much depreciates the chocolate, so treated, as a 
nourishing substance. Sometimes, however, the 
falsification is dangerous, particularly when it is 
adulterated with the cocoa bean that has been 
spoilt by sea water ; and hence it is as much alter- 
ed in its chemical and other characters, as the bean 
of coffee is under the same circumstances. Besides 
the above-named substances, chocolate is adulterat* 
ed with ffonr, potato starch and sugar, with cocoa- 
nut oil, the inferior kinds of butter, lard, mutton 
suet, and even tallow. 

If, in breaking chocolate, it is gravelly — if it 
melts in the moum without leaving a cool, refresh- 
ing taste — if, on the addition of hot water it be- 
comes thick and pasty — and lastly, if it forms a 
gelatinous mass on cooling — ^it is adulterated with 
our, or potato starch. 

Again, when chocolate has a kind of cheesy 
taste, animal fat has been added ; and when very 
rancid, when it has been expo.sed for some time to 
the action of the air, in a tolerably warm place, bad 
butter, and either vegetable oil, or even the seeds 
themselves from which the oils were extracted, 
have been made use of in the sophistication. If 
the chocolate be very bitter, the bean has either 
been burnt in the roasting, or it has been impreg- 
nated with sea water. In either case, the product 
is unfit for use as an article of food. 

The mineral substances employed in making up 
chocolate, are some of the ochres, both red and yel- 
low, together with red lead, vermillion, sulphate of 
lime (plaster), chalk, &c. Chocolates so aaulterat- 
ed, more especially with the preparations of lead, 
are highly injurious to health. It is only the in- 
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ferior kinds, however, that are thus made. In 
order to detect earthy matter in chocolate, a con- 
siderable quantity of the suspected article must be 
finely scraped and steeped in hot water for some 
minutes, stirring it well during the time. After 
about a quarter of an hour, the supernatant liquid 
may be poured off, and the residual matter again 
treated with hot water until nearly tasteless. The 
liquid part must then be poured off, and the remain- 
der, or mineral portions, collected and dried. 



ROUGH NOTES BY THE WAY.— No. 3. 
On my way to Newcastle, in order to take the 
steamboat, I stopped aft the farm of Hon. John M. 
Clayton. This farm consists of a part of one of 
those large worn-out estates of whicn I have often 
spoken, containing too much land, entirely run out 
by bad husbandry. It is only three years since he 
purchased, so that he has only had time to make a 
beginning. He has set out a large apple orchard, 
together with considerable other fruit, which ap- 
pear to be doing well ; but he has not been the 
most successful in planting trees for ornament and 
shade. About his mansion, which is new and 
quite spacious, there has been some mismanage- 
ment in this respect. No one ever need lose a tree 
by transplanting. 

As to Mr. C.'s politics, it is not for me to say 
whether I approve or condemn ] but there can be 
but one opinion as ta his talents, and I hope they 
may be brought to bear upon practical agriculture 
in improving his own farm; and whenever the 
subject of establishing an agricultural coUeee is 
brought before Congress, I trust he will be lound 
first and foremost in advocating its importance. I 
am told he has a son, who has, also, a fine taste 
for agriculture, with all its modern improvements, 
now travelling in England, and who, doubtless, 
will learn, while in that country, something con- 
cerning English stock and the manner in which 
they '* do up things" there. Although they may 
not be applicable, in all respects, to the United 
States, yet they may create new ideas, and stir up 
a disposition to make the most of our privileges as 
\7ell as of our resources. 

WhUe on Mr. Clayton's farm, I asked the old 
colored woman, who appeared to be mayora gtri- 
eralmima of the establishment, to show me the nen 
house. This is constructed of bricks or stone, well 
stuccoed, inside and out, sixteen feet hieh to the 
eaves, and well ventilated, with nests for laying and 
sitting all round the sides. Well, Dinah, said I, 
what luck in raising chickens^ *^Ah," said she, 
* Pve had bad luck with my hens.*' Why so ? said I. 
You have lots of chickens all about you 1 *< True," 
said she, ** I might have had a great many more. 
See, how they act — ^two or three trying to get on 
one nest — when they run out and steal their nests, 
the;i^ do a great deal better." Here, I will suggest 
an improvement for the benefit of Mr. Clayton, or 
any otners. I will suppose hts house to be thirty- 
six feet long, twenty-iour wide, with a jMtv^ or 
plastered floor, perfectly rat proof. Partition off a 
room six feet wide, for sitting, the whole length of 
the building. On each side of this partition, erect 
a table, or platform, say two feet wide. Then 
make twenty-four sliding nest boxes, or dirawers, 



three feet long, eighteen inches wide, and ten 
inches deep, partitioned in the middle, so as to leave 
two compartments in each, eighteen inches square. 
On a level with the tables, let there be cut throurh 
the partition an aperture the whole length of tne 
room, ten inches high, or sufficiently laree to receive 
the nest boxes, or drawers, so that one naif of eaoh 
will be in the laying room, and the other half in 
the apartment designed for sitting, leaving a space 
of six inches on each table, for the hens to afi^ht 
and enter deliberately their nests without breaking 
their eggs. When a hen is disposed to sit, put the 
eggs under her, and one or two nights after, shift 
ends of the nest box, so that they will be in the 
setting, room where she will remain in perfect 
quietude until her brood is hatched. Your readers 
may make whatever improvement they pl^ise, 
upon my surgestion. I nave something similar, 
myself, and nnd it works well, saving a great deal 
of contention among the hens, especially from the 
annoyance of the roosters when they come off 
their nests for food. 

I find an increasing sentiment prevailing through- 
out this region, that more barn room is necessary, 
and that a great deal more is lost in having hay 
spoil in ricks and stacks, than the interest, and de- 
cay on the cost of barns, many large ones of which 
are now erecting. 

The crops all along the Delaware, look well ; the 
lands generally under excellent cultivation, with 

{^ood fences, mostly post and rail, and hedges, the 
atter of buckthorn and the Virginia white thorn. 
The last-named plant, I like much the best^ 
although less thrifty in its growth. It makes a 
complete low fence, which no animal will be like- 
ly to pass, and even it would be impossible to be 
penetrated by a mad bull. All, however, with 
whc^m I conversed, are tired of division fences, 
which impose an enormous tax of no earthly use. 
The farms are mostly larjge, and if any one chooses 
to pasture his cattle, let him fence in 100 acres, more 
or less, and sub-divide it into smaller lots by iron- 
wire hurdles, or some other kind of portable fence, 
so as to afford fresh pasture to the animals, if neces- 
sary, every day in the week. Soiling, however, is 
decidedly preferable for horses, oxen, and cows ; 
but all young cattle, as well as sheep, ought to be 
driven to the mountains to summer, as the knd 
along the river is all too valuable for cultivation. 

Samuel Allen. 

Newcastle^ /)e/., July 20th, 1648. 

>■ ■ 

Buckwheat Cakes. — The griddle on which 
cakes are baked should never be touched intk 
grease. Firstly, because it imparts a rancid taste 
to the cakes. Secondly, if a cooking stove be 
used, it fills the kitchen, if not the whole house, 
with the smell of burnt grease—to say nothing of 
the parade, and boasting to one's neighbors, by be- 
traying what we are to nave for bretdLfast. Wash 
the griddle with hot soap suds; scour with dry 
sand, and when heated for use, rub it well with a 
spoonful of fine salt and a coarse cloth. It will 
then be ready to receive the cakes. After each 
cake is removed, the salt rubbing must be repeated. 
If the first does not succeed, try it again, and you 
will ever after follow this advice of an 
I Old HouaxxBa^En. 
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SMALL POX L"^ SHEEP. 

At a late meetings of the weekly Council of the 
Royal Agricaltural Society of England, a discus- 
sion took place on the small pox in sheep, which is 
at present prevailing in England and various parts 
of the continent. Professor Simonds being called 
upon, made the following statement connected with 
the symptoms of the malady, and the best means of 
preventing its extension : — 

The disease had long been known in Germany, 
Italy, and France, and in Paris it had never been 
entirely extinct; but from the knowledge of its 
character and experience in the modes of its treat- 
ment, especially by inoculation of the lambs when 
«ix or eight months old with the true pock matter 
of the sheep in its mildest form, the loss generally 
did not amount to more than five per cent., often 
not one, or even one (juarter per cent., while in 
England, where the disease had already become 
prevalent in certain counties, and in other localities 
where the disease was left unopposed in the pro- 
gress of its ravages, the loss by death amounted to 
no less than fifty per cent, of the animals attacked 
by it. The disease, he described, as not epizootic, or 
conveyed through the atmosphere, but as infectious 
as well as contagious, having however a limit to 
the sphere of its activity. 

Professor Simonds remarked, in reference to the 
first indications of the disease, that there were not 
in this, as in many others, any premonitory symp- 
toms ; but that the constitutional and local appear- 
ances developed themselves simultaneously. The 
small pox in the sheep was analogous to the same 
disease in the human subject. The poison, after 
having entered the system, either by contagion or 
infection, lay dormant for a period varying from ten 
to sixteen days, when an eruption made its ap- 
pearance on tne skin of the animal, in those parts 
of the body more particularly where there was the 
least wool, as in tne inner part of the thighs and 
arms; without, however, being long confined 
to those parts, but soon extending to other parts of 
the body. This eruption is found on examination 
to consist of hard knotty bodies, much inflated, and 
of a florid red color ; some of them separate from 
the rest, while others are accumulated in clusters. 
It was only when the eruption made its ap- 
pearance that the animal gave any symptoms of ill 
health. On the eruption, however, taking place, 
the sheep separated itself from the flock, drooped 
the bead, hung down the ears, and altogether pre- 
sented a most peculiar and dejected appearance : 
the feet and ears being cold, while the rest of the 
body was feverish ; tne eyelids became inflamed 
and swollen, with discharge of tears from the eyes, 
and^mucus from the nostrils. The animal refused 
its food, and the symptoms went on increasing in 
severity for three or four days, until the eruption 
changed its character and assumed a white ap* 
pearance, arising from the cuticle being raised from 
the nodules by efi'usion of the fluid beneath it ; at 
this stage of the disease the animal at once seemed 
slightly relieved. The white raised cuticle, how- 
ever, in the course of a few days, put on a brown 
hue, and became converted in its substance into a 
scab, or crue^ which ultimately fell oS^ leaving an 
ulcer more or less deep in the flesh, and occasion* 
iog those pitted marks so well known as resulting 



in the human subject from a late and severe attack 
of small pox. The danger to the animal suffering 
under this disease is dependent on the amount of 
the eruption present, and also upon the irregularity 
with wnich it passes through its various stages ; 
and he agreed with those who recommended a 
stimulating and nutritive plan of treatment. 

Prof. Simonds had no con6dence in vaccination 
(with vaccine lymph), for this disease in the sheep, 
nor did he believe it could be depended upon as a 
preventive ; however it might be hereafter proved 
to be of use in mitigating its virulence. He had 
himself vaccinated sneep, and subsequently inocu- 
lated them ; in the course of time, the inoculation 
took effect, and the small pox appeared and passed 
through its regular stages. He considered inocu- 
lation to be the best means of diminishing the viru- 
lent character of the disease ; and that this plan 
might be had recourse to even when the disease 
had shown itself in the flock : especial care being 
taken to procure lymph from tne mildest cases, and 
to introduce it with the least possible incision, 
which ought not to penetrate deeply through the 
skin, but be introduced underneath it, with not 
more than two slight punctures, behind the ear, as 
had been suggested, or inside the thigh of the ani- 
mal. He stated that great care was requisite in 
effecting this operation, otherwise, if deep punc- 
tures were made, a deep sloughing and ulcers 
would invariably ensue. He recommended, as 
another preventive, that the unhealthy sheep should 
be separated from the healthy ones : and, also, 
that a daily examination should be maoe ot the ani- 
mals presumed to be healthy, in order that an in- 
stant removal might be made of any showing the 
slightest symptoms of disease. 

With regard to the skins of sheep dying of sniall 
pox, he earnestly recommended their being destroy- 
ed by fire or deep burial in the ground ; for it had 
been ascertained that the virus retained its fatal 
powers long after the death of the animal, and 
might again become the origin of fresh contagion. 



PLAN OF A PIGGERY. 

I FOBWARD you my plan of a piggery and other 
necessary fixtures, which I have m contemplation, 
and am preparing to put up, on a tasteful and 
cheap scale, within the reach of every thrivinff 
citizen in our state. The cost of construction will 
depend much on the finish. The ground plan fig. 
84, of the two buildings, which includes a yard 
between them, is 40 feet long and 14 feet wide, 
which may cost from $50 to $90. A good me- 
chanic has proposed to do all the labor, after the 
foundation is laid, for $40, the boards to be 
planed and matched. Unless the buildings are to 
be painted, 1 would recommend that the boards be 
put on in a rough state, and white washed with a 
composition of stone lime and water lime. To 
construct a good cellar would cost about $39 
more. 

This plan might be enlarged. I have desigaed it 
for six fattening hogs, or for one breeding sow and 
three porkers. *^ Millionaires*' may require some- 
thing more expensive, but this is sufficiently spa- 
cious for the common citizens of Vermont. The 
two upright buildings, fig. 84; represent the swiU 
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house and piggery. Both are 14 feet long, and 13 
feet wide, the posts 10 feet. 

TheKround plau of the first building contains 
the area A, for cooking, where boiiern and steam- 



ed ing troughs 
.me building, 



«lso, T, T, is incladed in the xame 
which is made of while-oak plank, and extends the 
whole length of the house, except the space occu- 
pied by the tubs, or vals, 1, i, which ate conve- 
nient for the cooked food, swill, &c. One of 
them may contain the warm food, the other in a 
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Ground Plan,— Fio. 86. 

process of fermentation, to be fed at any time. 
The dots on (he yard side of the house and feeding 
trough, T, T, rejiresent standards of irou, or white 
oak, arranged along and close (o the outside of the 
trough, at suitable distances to allow the heads of 
the swine to pass between ihem into the feeding 
trough. The sill, on this side of the house, is rais- 
ed and framed to the posts two feet above the com- 
mon level of the other sille, and these, standards, or 
pins, which prevent the hogs from getting into the 
trough, ot house, are framed into the s:ll above, 
and the feeding trough ; the plank which forms the 
bottom of the trough may project on the outer side 
for that purpose, or the plank may be of such 
thickness as to enter the upper edge. 

B. B, B, are bins for apples and roots, in each of 
which a window opens for the purpose of shovel- 
ling them in, two of which are seen in the upright 
part. The hogs are to lodge in the pen, and can 
pass from their apartments, P, P, through the 



yards, Y, Y, to the feeding trough, T, T. A par- 
tition divides the sty, or open yard, and extends 
across the piggery, forming two sleeping apart- 
ments, P, P, and two yards, Y, Y; six doors and 
passage ways opposite, D, D, D, D, D, D. Th« 
main door in the piggery opens into the passage, 
X, 2k feet wide, for the convenience of the attendant 
to carry in straw, &c. The open yards may be 
used for litter, and to manufacture manure; uiete 
occupy the space enclosed between the two up- 
right buildings, and are 16 feet long. 
The floor of each building and the vard should 
be lla^eo with stone, 
or brick, secured from 
frost. The sills of the 
two main buildings are 
to be raised upon a 
wall 18 inches. A 
cellar may be con- 
structed underthe first 
building for the stor- 
age of roots ; if seven 
feet deep, will hold 
COO bushels, allow- 
ing 2,420 cubic inches 
to the bushel. A con- 
venient wheel and 
windlass is arranged 
in the loft of Ibis 
house, for handling 
the hogs at the time of 
killing;, and may be 
. 85. convenient for dress- 

ing other animals. 
There are many pig- 
geries in this state, constructed about 
30 feet long and 20 feet wide, which 
contain all the cooking apparatus, the 
hogs, grain in the loft, and sometimes 
a wool room which form a complete 
pposed to feeding 



make theii 

under the same roof. The efilm 
cannot be very pleasant for man 
nor beast.— rraiwocd'onj of the N. ¥. 
Stale Ag. Socitty. 

S. W. Jewett. 
Wcijbridge, Vt., Nov. \5th, 1847. 



in close buildingSi where they 
'' " '*■" ind cooking food 



MR. AYRAULTS TWIN STEERS. 

The twin steers, of which an account is annex- 
ed, were fattened by Hon. A. Ayrault, of Geneseo, 
Livingston county, and were exhibited in Albany, 
last winter, for a few days. When on their way 
to New York, they were considered by those who 
saw them here, as the best pair of fat cattle ever 
shown in this city. One of the animals was pro- 
nounced by the butchers, and others, who are good 
judges, as the most perfect fat animal they had ever 
seen, and this animal when killed, fully justified, 
we are told, the opinion expressed, in the quality 
of his meat, which was very superior. 

They were slaughtered In New York, by Mr. B. 
Lawrence, of the Centre Market. Their li« 
weight, was 6,S22 lbs. — their dressed weigbt — 
quarters 3,460--tallow 612— hideB2U=4,3T6lbs. 
It will be seen by the description annexed, that Ibey 
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vere Ibree fourths Sbort-Horn — nnd ibey exhibiled great value for fatleniag puiposes. — Trantactions 

idobI favorably, the distinguinhed characterislics olio/ the N. Y. Statt Agricultural Society. 

that improved breed, in laying on flesh rapidly and I — 

on tbp moBl valuable parts, ajid satislied all of their | At the request of the Executive Committee, I 



traoBinit oome particulars in reference to the cattle I Samuel H. Fitzhugh, Esq., of Livingston county, 
mentioned by yoD. The twin steers, six yeus old trbo derived his improved slock from the herd ol 
in the epring of 18-17, were from the slock of j Thomas WeJdle of Ontario county. 
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They were got by the bull, Harry, who was got 
by Raver^ dam Daisu, by Wades Eber, grandam, 
Laura, by Marshal Beresford — great grandam, 
White Rose, by SeaUm's Favorite, G. G. G. D. 
Primrose, by Colling's North Star, G. G. G. G. D. 
by R. Colling's White Butt. 

The mother was a remarkably fine animal, both 
as a breeder and a milker, ^he was a cross of the 
improved Short-Horn stock of Philip Church, Esq., 
of Belvidere, Alleghany county, and the native 
stock of the country. 

Judge Church was among the first who intro- 
duced the improved breed of cattle into western 
New York, It is difficult, for the want of sufficient 
data, to state the exact proportion of the cross in 
these cattle, but enough is known to show that it 
was as high as j or { of pure Short-Horn blood. 

The stisers were purchased by me, of Jud^e 
Fitzbugh, at two years old. Thai gentleman, m 
a letter to me. of the 3d inst says, ^'The steers, 
while I owned tbem, received no other care than 
any other stock. They were, with other calves, 
taken from the cow at one week old, and received 
new milk for a week or two, afterwards skimmed 
milk, until 2^ or 3 months old — then turned to 
grass, taken up in November, or the first of De- 
cember, and fed with hay alone until the 10th or 
15th of February, then about a pint of meal a day, 
with a pint of oil cake a week, until about the 
middle of April, then turned to pasture, and the 
next w^inter fed on hay in the field, without shel- 
ter." 

They did not, at the time oi my purchase, pre- 
sent the appearance of being cattle of uncommon 
excellence, but were considered as fair, average 
steers. Tiiey were «k>raesticated, broke to the 
yoke, and worked till near five years old. They 
were always good workers, but were never put to 
any very severe labor. Their keeping, while thus 
at moderate work, was not more than I usually 
give to my working oxen, or other stock. They 
received hay, with a small quantity of grain from 
March, till they were put to grass ) but the im- 
provement made under this treatment soon eviden- 
ced that they were superior animals, and such was 
their promise, that, in the winter previous to their 
coming five years of age, they were high fed, and 
tken in the summer aherwards, moderately fed 
with grain, about ^ix to eight quarts of meal each, 
per day. For one year after the first of November, 
1846, and until the time that I sold them, I gave 
them the best keeping that «could be furnished, 
making the whole time of feeding about twenty- 
one months. 

The last year of that time, they were kept at the 
barn on dry feed, averaging about 12 or 1 4 quarts 
of meal each, with some carrots, potatoes, pump- 
kin.s, &c., and to sustain their appetite in vigor, 
sometimes ground barley was used, with oats and 
eorn, and sometimes clear com meal, changing 
from one to the other. Great care was taken in 
the quality and preparation of this com meal, in- 
deed so far as to' have some of the corn, kiln 
dried. 

The cattle were never stabled, but asualiy put 

up to receive their food, and tlien exposed to the 

season with more or less of shed protection. To a 

^f oomy yard, with the ground to stand or lie upon. 



instead of confinement upon a stable floor, I at- 
tribute the great activity and spri^htliness of the 
cattle when at their perfection. Although remark- 
able for expanding in size, and taking on fat, they 
were never, what could be called great eaters. 

I purchased the steers in the fall of 1843 
for the sum of $60.00 

I kept them for work 2i years, but as 
their work was not severe, and they only 
received the ordinary keeping of my stock, 
I estimate the expense .of keeping over 
work, at . * . . 65.00 

I then commenced feeding them, and for 
three fourths of a year, fed but moderately 
— say, what equals in expense eight quarts 
of com meal, for each, per day — ^beinj; i 
bushel corn per day, for 274 days, makmg 
137 bushels at 50 cents per bushel, . . 68.50 

Add hay, grass, and attendance $1 per 
week, 39.00 

For the last year, I fed them in the best 
manner — say, corn, oats, and barley meal 
about 12 quarts each, per day, and some 
pumpkins, potatoes and carrots, equaling in 
expense one bushel of com — being 365 
bushels, at 50 cents per bushel, . 182.50 

Hay and attendance 50 cents per week, . 52 00 

$467.00 
This, at a liberal estimate, was the cost of the 
cattle when sold. I sold them in November, 
1847, for $550 paid down, and a promise from the 
purchaser, Mr. Calkins of $100 more, if the cattle 
turned out well — which promise he has since agreed 
to make good. Allen Atrault. 

Albany, April I2th, 1848. 

STATE OF AGRICULTURE IN MORRIS 

COUNTY, N. J. 

I AM writing you a line from the heart of one of 
the choicest farming regions in our county. Here 
is really model farming, inasmuch as it is succesrful 
farming, if one dare judge from the well-filled bams, 
numberless hay and grain stacks, fat cattle, &c. &c., 
that meet him on every side. 

A brief description of real life, and its prospects 
here, I hope will not be thought amiss. This 
Troy is a small country place, located on the turn- 
pike leading from Newark to Dover, a distance of 
about 16 miles. Hay, fat cattle, and milk are not 
the least important items to which the farmers here 
turn their attention, and just now they have done 
hayings almost every spear of grass has been 
handsomely cured, stacked, or housed, during one 
of the most splendid seasons ever known, with 
scarce one drop of rain to blacken the bright straw. 
This hay is cut in immense quantities every year, 
averaging about two tons to the acre, and the land 
never manured, as I can learn. 

Formerly, considerable cheese was manufactured 
by the '•^ gude housewife," but now their attention 
is turned to the selling of milk, reaping one of the 
great advantages of having a good railroad within 
a few miles of the door, to drain the county of its 
surplus produce, and keep the market supplied 
with that "dirty, yellowish-lookii^ scum.'' 

One man here, Mr. Hiram Smith, keeps sixty 
cows, sending to the Morristown depot, seven 
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mtles, daily, by seyen o^cIock in the morning, some 
2,000 quarts of mi)k, including a great proportion 
of cream. One quart of cream is taken from about 
six quarts of milk. He hab a splendid store milk 
house, erected for this purpose, about eighteen by 
forty-five feet, through wnich runs a pure stream 
of cold spring water. 

I venture to say, this place numbers as great a 
proportion of \mplthy farmers, as any other of the 
size in our county, in which enterprise developes 
itself in large and handsome houses and barns, the 
farms generally averaging about three hundred 
acres, correspondinj^ly neat in appearance. 

One word on their method of collecting ifianures. 
It is deemed good policy to collect, by fall, large 
heaps of compost, of ditch scrapings and meadow 
muck, which are carted to the nam yard, covered 
with coarse hay, and trodden upon by the cattle until 
spring, when it is applied to corn. In this way, 
the land is kept good, uniformly producing re- 
munerating crops. 

I am now availing myself of the extraordinary 
dry weather, and having removed from a low place, 
at the head of a mill pond, on my grounds, some two 
faimdred loads of earth, that has apparently been, 
say twenty years in atcumviating. I wish to inquire 
the most economical manner of applying it to land, 
whether lime or ashed mixed with it would be the 
most likely to be the most beneficial. It seems to 
me to be a species of bog earth and vegetable mat- 
ter, that has never known what cropping was, ex- 
cq)t to grow black alders. 

W. D. 

IVoy, MoTTU Co., N. /., Aug. 26<A, 1848. 



PIPES FOR UNDERDRAINING — SALT MUCK. 

In your last number, you invite communications 
in a plain way, from plain men, and I avail myself 
of the invitation, coming as I do under this denomi- 
nation of persons. 

You have an article — " Pipes for Underdraining" 
— by which I learn of the intended importation of a 
macDine from England, for making drain pipes. I 
deeire to say to you, that this summer, I drained 
1,864 feet, and procured the pipes and flats made by 
Mr. A. Price, of Middletown Point, Monmouth 
county, New Jersey, at $16 per 1,000 feet at his 
works. They are the half pipe, such as you see 
represented in Stephen^s Book of the Farm, each 
pipe about one foot long, and three inches in di- 
ameter, inside, of burnt clay. If any of your 
friends should not be disposed to wait for the ma- 
chine, this may be to them acceptable intelligence. 

I have used a great deal of salt muck to good ad- 
vantage. I hope to haul up 1,000 loads, this win- 
ter, into my barn yard. My first experiment was 
with a Siberian crab-apple tree, which I transplant- 
ed from a place where it did not appear to thrive. 
The salt muck had laid over one winter, mixed in 
alternate layers with lime. A hole, about three 
feet by four and two spades deep, was duj;, and 
filled with this mixture, and the tree planted la the 
centfe. It grew very luxuriantly, full two feet for 
one, compared with another apple tree (a russet), 
within the distance of thirty feet, and 1 have ever 
since been an advocate for salt muck. T. J. 

OUcberlOth, 1848. 



THE MOST PROFITABLE BREED OF SHEEP. 

Which is the most profitable breed of sheep, is • 
question often proposed — never solved. Many are 
the reasons given for preference of certain breeds in 
behalf of different localities, and many experiments 
have been tried to test relative merits. Tnese have 
been principally tried on eauality of terms, the 
natural habits of the animals oeing left out of sight. 
so that the results have been pretty equally varied 
and unsatisfactory; no souna conclusion having 
as yet been arrived at. It is a subject of great in- 
terest in itself, and certainly of vast importance to a 
country so thickly populated as our own happy 
land. The attention of most of our enterprising 
and energetic agriculturists have been turned to the 
increased productions of our arable fields; this is 
perfectly right, and no one appreciates more highly 
the great advances made than myself. I am also 
well aware of the intimate connection between the 
two, from the increase of animal food on these ara- 
ble lands; they must go hand-in-hand to a great 
extent ; but if it can be shown that certain animals 
»-a particular breed of sheep, for instance — will 
produce a more abundant supply of food for man, 
or clothing for his use, then that is the very breed 
deserving most encouragement, despite of favored 
prejudices. I presume not to direct ; my object is 
to promote inquiry. I farm in a district altogether 
enclosed, and our fields are for the most part of 
convenient size. Our sheep graze undisturbed; 
where they feed, there they lie down, and rest in 
quiet. It is not so with the open field or down 
farmer ; his sheep travel from field to down, from 
down to field daily. This requires activity : he 
requires an animal with light, elastic tread. I say 
nothing of this mode of farming. 

Query. What is the loss sustained in fat and 
muscle Dy this weary travel ? The mountain range 
appeara to require an agile, hardy animal; but 
have the little animals generally found on these 
summits undera^ne all improvement of which they 
are caMible ? The bleak and elevated parts of the 
High Peak of Derbyshire are grazed by sheep of 
fair size and proportions ; and ue Cotswold Hills, 
which are about 700 feet above **eea iereV iMMust 
the largest sheep in the world. I by no means 
question the propriety of suiting the animal to the 
Ic^cality or purpose required ; but I do seriously ob- 
ject to grazing inferior animals on any pasture, 
country, or place where a superior can be introduc- 
ed ; to this 1 desire to direct particular attention, as 
a subject of no minor importance. I hesitate to 
give an opinion, but as I occasionally see sheep of 
every variety, from the little mountain sheep to 
the gisantic Cotswold, fattening on our best pas- 
tures, T will say that, so far as my observation and 
experince so, they fatten in about the same time ; 
indeed, with animals of the same aee, the larger one 
generally improves the faster. He is m6re indis- 
posed to exertion, resting more quietly ; and in the 
consumption of food, the balance is not much in fa- 
vor of tne smaller animal ; his active habits cause 
him to eat more, and his restless feet destroy much. 
I need not stay to prove that an active, lively ani- 
mal will consume more food than a quiet, docile 
one; it is an axiom. My impression further is, 
that the little active one will consume and waste 
(by treading), ad much or even more food than the 
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large^ quiet, docile one; and I invariably find the 
larger animal to be the quieter one. My own pre- 
possession is in favor of a large breed of animals, 
as believing that they come to — grow to — a heavier 
weight in the shortest time, upon proportionably 
the least food. With the view of exciting discus- 
sion on these points, and consequent improvement, 
Isend you the following dimensions of sheep taken 
at the late York meeting. I withhold the numbers, 
at least for the present, as I have no wish to come 
into collision with individual exhibitors. The 
whole were fairly and carefully taken before the 
prizes were declared, and in utter ignorance as to 
whom each animal belonged. I would further sav, 
.that I had ample time to make my selection, which, 
with two or three exceptions, were the largest 
sheep in each class. 

Admeasurement of sheep in class at York meet- 
ing, taken before the prizes were declared. 

JUrued. 
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Leicester classes nearly every variety of Leicesters 
and long- wools was to be found ; the pure Lei- 
cesters not predominating, and the long-wool 
classes embraced a very superior Cheviot. — Eng 
lish Paper, 



I give you my estimate of the comparative 
•weight of the heaviest sheep in each class of same 
«ge, according to my judgment. 



Brte.J. 



Long- wools 

Leicesters 

Southdowns 

Long- wools 

Leicesters 

Southdowns 



Cinxfl. 



No. 



x( 



(I 



u 



(t 



1 
1 
1 
2 
2 



A'T. 


Weight pf^r 


Woi»l 




quarter. 




Months. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


16 


52 


14 


16 


46 


11 


16 


36 


8 


40 


72 


15 


40 


56 


11 


40 


46 


8 



With all deference. I beg to say, that in ^^Ar^^^^.:~W:'b'"GZ^^XTaL'^\ 



THE TRUE PRINCIPLES OF FARMING. 

If persons engaged in this puMuit would only 
use that sense wTiich God has provided them with, 
and which is generally styled common^ the busi- 
ness would be divested of a great deal of its mys- 
tery. Some people will say that it is much easier 
to find out what is wrong than to say what is 
right; and this is true to a certain degree ; but re- 
garding the cultivation of the land, there are cer- 
tain inviolable principles which should always be 
kept in view; and these I will endeavor to enume- 
rate. The first that strikes me is the clearing of 
the ground ; it is absurd to think of trying to grow 
grain under trees in a wood, nor is it sufficient to 
take away a part of them — I mean, of course, with 
the idea of perfection. For instance, suppose you 
have 50 trees on an acre ; that is, about one to 
every three square rods ; the soil capable of bear- 
ing 50 bushels of wheat, or 1 bushel to each tree : 
and suppose that you cut down 49 of them, yon 
will onlyibe able to grow 49 bushels, instead of 
50— the annual waste or cost oi that tree being the 
value of one bushel of wheat, or whatever crop 
might have been on the 3 rods of ground which tiwt 
tree monopolized. Therefore, if it is necessary to 
clear the land before you can grow grain, it is rea- 
sonable and self-evident that it should be entirely 
cleared, every fractional part you leave doing in 
jury in its degree. 

The next point to notice is the dryness or wet 
ness of the soil ; see if the stagnant water is suffi- 
ciently near the surface to do injury to the crops, 
even by capillary attraction, which, science tells 
us. will raise water 4 feet— and practice has shown 
that it must not be nearer; therefore, if the stag- 
nant water be nearer than 4 feet, drain it to that 
depth. It is absurd to attempt to cultivate land 
against so powerful an enemy as water. Thirdly, 
we consider "the pulverization of the soii:'» 
Ought it to be pulverized at all ? To this ques- 
tion I think our common sense will give an answer 
in the affirmative, so that the plant may more easily 
expand its roots to seek for nourishment in the 
soil, which soil and which i dverization should 
extend as far as the roots of the plant; but is it 
common sense to think that 5 or 6 inches only is 
the distance that the roots of plante extend. I will 
not take advantage of a few facts that have been 
nouced of the immense depths that roots descend, 
but merely appeal to common sense and ask whether 
it is not reasonable to suppose that the roots be- 
neath extend as far as the plants above the soiL 
and if so, ou^ht not the soil to be pulverized to 
that extent, viz. about 4 feet ? 

The first expense of this, I am aware, lea* 
ders It almost impracticable; but this I cannot 
help. I cannot alter the true principles of nature. 
I must assert with common sense that the deestt 
you pulverize, the more you move in the rieht^il 
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MEXICAN AND TEXAS SHEEP. 

Im your July number of the Agriculturist, I ob- 
serve you wished to know something more in 
relation to the Mexican sheep, what kina they are, 
&c., in answer to which, I can say that they are a 
monerel breed, and generally very coarse-wooled, 
and but little at that, being quite small and ugly 
shaped. The old Mexicans say, that many 
years ago, there were a great many fine-blooded 
aheep brought into that country, from Spain, but 
for some years past there has been no pains taken 
to improve them. There seems to be, at this time, 
a great difference in the quality of their fleeces, 
some of them being nearly all coarse, while others 
have only half of their fleeces coarse, and some of 
them are as fine as the common American sheep. 
But by crossing them with fine-blooded sheep, m 
three or four years, we obtain a very hardy and 
good-wooled race. 

You wish to know, if my ewes had two 
lambs a year. They commonly have two lambs 
a year, and occasionally two at a time. I have 
had but one instance of an extraordinary in- 
crease of sheep, and that took place about 
the second year of my raising them. T had one 
ewe that gave birth to two lambs about the 20th of 
November. The May following, she had another, 
and strange to say, the next November she had two 
more lambs, making five in all, within the term of 
twelve months, and she had the good luck to raise 
them all ! Shubaxl Mabsh. 

Independence^ Texasy Sept, 1st, 1848. 

Shade Trees for Cities akd Villages. — 
These are not only ornamental and convenient, but 
highly useful. So long as shade trees are con- 
sidered only a8 a luxury in towns or cities, and 
contribute solely to the improvement of the taste 
and comfort of pedestrians, we despair of their 
general introduction. But since the utility they 
have proved to be, in stopping the recent tremen- 
dous conflagrations in Albany and Brooklyn, we 
trust they will commend themselves to the accept- 
ance of owners of real estate. But for their pre- 
sence in both places, the fire would have crossed 
streets and extended its ravages far beyond the 
present ruins. When the insurance companies will 
take risks at 25 per cent, less premium where the 
buildings are protected by a dense mass, of foliage 
in front, then we may hope to see beautiful shade 
trees lining a majority of the streets of the cities of 
the United States. 

At the north, October and November are the 
proper time for planting out trees, when the weather 
IS open and mild ; but at the south, December is the 
proper time, wheth er the weath er be mild or not. 

Effects of Domestication on Birds. — ^Profes- 
sor Low, in speaking of the effect of domestication 
on birds, says : ^^ They lose the power of flight b^ 
the increased size of their abdomen, and the di- 
minished power of their pectoral muecles; and 
other parts of their body are altered to eoit this 
conformation. All their habits change: they lose 
the caution and sense of danger, whicn, in their 
native state, they possessed. The male do longer 
retires with a sinele female to breed, but becomes 
polygamous, and nis progeny lose the power and 
the will to regain the freMom of their nee.'* 



THE ARRACACHA va. THE POTATO. 

The adaptation of the potato for widely-different 
climates, wnen in its former vigorous state, was a 
very remarkable fact. It has been cultivated from 
the equatorial table lands to the verge of the polar 
regions; it produced thirty fold, in 1846, at the 
manse of Loevaars, in the northern district of Ice- 
land. It is scarcely less astonishing that whilst 
the arracacha grows side by side with the potato in 
South America, and there rivals, or even outrivals 
it as re^rds amount of alimentary produce, yet its 
cultivation has hitherto proved almost a complete 
failure in Europe as well as in Algiers, ffxpe- 
rience, and a better knowledge of its habits, may, 
however, greatly tend to obviate the diflicultv. 

We can command temperature, regulate both it 
and moisture, and produce various soils ; but we 
cannot condition the plants as on their native table 
lands in regard to the density of the air. Contrast- 
ed with their climate, comparatively low mountain 
districts are too cold ; and near the level of the sea 
the pressure of the atmosphere is nearly one third 
more than on the elevated situations where the ar- 
racacha naturally grows ] for instance, at Bogota, 
at 9,000 feet elevation, the atmospheric pressure will 
be upwards of 4 lbs. less on the sauare inch than it 
would be anywhere near the level of the sea ; and 
this being the case, evaporation from the surface of 
the leaves will be proportions biy facilitated j for, 
according to Professor Daniell, evaporation is in- 
versely proportionate, cateris paribus^ to the elastici- 
ty of the atmosphere. Hence it may be computed 
that a plant evaporating 30 grains in a given time 
in the Andes of New Granada, would evaporate 
little more than 20 grains in the climate of London. 
The arracacha may, therefore, be expected to thrive 
best in an airy situation, provided it is not too 
cold. 



DESTRUCTION OF SUGAR CANE BY RATS. 

Our cane fields in this country are so infested 
with rats, that a very large portion of our crops are 
annually destroyed by their ravages, notwith- 
standing all we can do by means of traps, poisons, 
dogs, £c., and we are obliged to subject our- 
selves to a considerable expense, by paying our 
watchmen, by way of premium, a penny per head 
for everv animal they bring us, amounting to 
several thousand pence per annum, on every estate. 
They are too cunning to take arsenic and other 
mineral poisons we set, and we are afraid to use 
scents to induce them, for fear of drawing them 
from the distant cocoa walks (where they also do 
much damage), and the surrounding wood and 
brush lands where they congregate, to our cane 
fields. 

In the third volume of the Agriculturist, page 
284, I observe a recipe from Dr. Ure, of dissolved 
phosphorus, but he does not say the quantity of 
this fatty compound that should be mixed with 
(say), a pound of doujgh, made with half sugar and 
one half flour. If this remedy is used in the United 
States, you or some of your correspondents may be 
kind enough to make it known through your 
edlomne, and oblige 

A Wbst-Ikdii Svbsgribbr. 

GranadOf Sift. 9(4, 1848. 
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INCREASE OF PIG POPULATION. 
The following table will show the rapid increase 
of the pig. Supposing the first litter to be when 
it is 12 months old, and that it has a litter erery 
six months ; and that it has an average of six pigs 
every litter. The sows to be kept in a breeding 
state till 3 years old, and then fatted off. Average 
4 cwt. when killed, and all the hogs to be fatted 
off by the time they are 12 months old, and average 
2 cwt. when killed. 



Date of 
Ineroase 
udSAle. 



Breeding 
Sowi. 



EMi«r 1 

1801 ..<• 1 

4 

1808 < • • • 7 

014 iowt dedaeted . *! 



18 

1808 •*•• %) 
OI4 MW« dednetai ..3 



36 



I60i .... 90 
dasows dedaeted ..3 



liic. of iitock. 



For 
Brd*Dg. 



Por 
FaVog. 



Slock Sold. 



.old 
3ewtea 



T« 



97 



904 
OMmwb deducted 13 

103 



1805 .... 4081 

Old aowt dedaeted 21 

441 



1,063 
OMmwb deducted 



oool 



1806 ...• 9,385 
Old wiwe dedneted 117 



9,968 



3 

3 

19 

91 



54 
117 



970 



613 



1,360 



3,159 



7,155 



3yr. old 

Sows 

4 cwt. ea 



3 

3 

19 

9] 



54 

117 



ro 



619 



1,386 



3,150 



7,156 



Wctatat 

ofl^t 

Bacon 

in cwti. 



SfiAl 16,981 l«,9tSl 
Cli aovn detaeied 970) 



teo7 



«,31 9 86,986 36.986 
I 66,001ll 06.008 



19 
91 



64 



117 



97Q 



619 



1,886 



6 

10 



94 
49 



9^150 



7.116 



11709 



3 



It 



91 



M 



117 



946 



588 



],3oe 



9.968 



6,786 



THE FLORIDA EVERGLADES. 

The most stnpendoas public improvement o2 
modem times, is that proposed with reference to 
the peninsala of South Florida, called the " Ever- 
gladef." 

This region, including two large swamps, one- 
called the ^' Atsenahoolra,^ on the western side and 
the other called the Halpabeoka, on the nortk- 
eastern side, and including the large lake Okech- 
obe, covers an area of seven millions of acres. It 
is now utterly worthless, /our millions and a half 
of that area being usually submerged from two to 
seven feet. The Pahhayokee, or " grass water,** 
as the Indians call the everglades, comprise be* 
tween one and one and a half millions of acres of 
the submerged lands. 

The Everi^lades is a basin of lime rock, and the 
bottom of it IS said to be at least some twelve or 
fifteen feet above the level of the sea ; and the rini^ 
of the basin varying in width from half a mile to 
five miles, lies between the waters of the ocean on 
one side, and the Gulf of Mexico on the other. 
Deej) tide rivers run from the ocean and gulf up to 
the margin or foot of this rim. Within the basin 
are thousands of islands of rich land. The glades 
are filled with a tall grass from six to ten feet 
high, the annual decay of which has occasioned a 
deposite in the water of from two to six feet thick. 
It IS proposed to cut canals, or drains, through the 
soft rock of the rim into the rivers around it^ 
in which, now, when the waters of the glades ar- 
rive at a certain height, they flow through fissures, 
or depressions, or confined subterraneous outlets. 
This will, it is said, reclaim for cultivation most of 
the subaqueous soil, and the two large swamps men- 
tioned, which are overflowed from tne glades. The 
correct (quantity of land estimated as reclaimable is 
one million of acres. The cost is estimated at from 
$250,000 to $500,000. Besides this, it is proposed 
as a part of the same improvement, to drain five or 
feet of Great Lake Okeechobee, nearly 40 



mi 



SIX 

miles square, by two canals, each 12 miles long, 

i one into the Caloosa Halchee, a river flowing into 

l>\960 {the ^ulf, and the other into the Locha Hatchee 

flowing into the Atlantic. In the largest estimate 

• of expenses above gi^^sn, the cost of these two 

; canals is included. This, it is supposed, will drain 

97,806 ^some hundred thousand acres of the best bottom 

1 Z 1 — rT«/>T~i lu ' TTTT i- sugar land in the south, now valueless, lying on 

At the end of 1807, then there would be of ^i^f Kisseme River, which annually ove/flewe^^ow. 

ing to the rise in the Okeechobee, into which it 
empties. 



480| 



breeding pigs— 

612 2i years old. 

1,386 2 years old. 

3,169 IJ year old. 

7,166 1 year old. 

16,281 I year old. 

36,936 sucking pigs. 

65,609 
53,217 



118,746 in all, besides the sale of 27,508 cwts. 
d bacon ; and beside— 16,281 hoes, i year old, 
and 36,236 sucking hogs. — Agricultural Gazette, 

Rao Wksd. — It has been slated, we know not 
on what authority, that land, on which n% weed 
l^rows, is not suitable fat sowing wheat. 



Mr. Westcott, of Florida, introduced at the late 
session of Congress, a bill to grant all this region 
to his state, upon condition that it would drain 
them. We have before us Document No. 242, of 
the Senate, containing interesting information on 
this subieet. The Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
Committee on Public Lands of the Senate, have all 
decidedly reported in favor of the measure ; and 9 
very able official report by a gentleman of high 
character for scientinc attlunnents, who made an 
examination of the glades, it seems to ns demon- 
strates the feasibility of the project. 

The land raelaimed is below latitude 27 i% 
where there ii no fi08t,and if the project succe^^Si 
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a country larger than the State of Connecticut, can 
be in five years in cultivation in sugar cane, oran- 

Ses, limes, lemons, bananas, and other tropical pro- 
uctions that cannot be raised in any other part of 
" the present United States," to quote the significant 
language of the gallant Harney. 

MILKING COWS. 

This is a subject of too much importance to be 
passed over ; and I fear that I must add that it is a 
subject far too much neglected. The milking of 
cows resolves itself naturally into two heads, viz., 
how to milk, and when to milk. 

How to Milk. — It is astonishing what difference 
there is in good and bad milking. 1 . If every drop 
of milk in the cow's udder be not carefully remov- 
ed at each milking, the secretion will gradually di- 
minish in proportion to the quantity each day left 
behind. This fact is well established, and is to be 
veil accounted for on philosophic principles, as 
well as borne out in practice. Nature creates 
nothing in vain, and the secretion of milk in the 
cow only suffices to supply that daily lost — the 
milk left behind in the udder is re-absorbed into the 
«ystem, and consequently the next milking will be 
so much the less in quantity. But another reason 
why every drop of milk should be taken away, is to 
be found in the well-known fact that the last milk 
is doubly as good as the first milk — hence, if not 
removed, there is not merely equal, but double loss. 
2. Milking should be conducted with skill and ten- 
derness — all chucking or plucking at the teats 
should be avoided. A gentle and expert milker 
will not only clear the udder with greater ease than 
a rough and inexperienced person, but will do so 
with far more comfort to the cow, which will 
stand pleased and quiet, placidly chewing the cud, 
and testifying by her manner and attitude that she 
experiences pleasure rather than annoyance from 
the operation. Cows will not yield their milk to a 
person they dislike or dread. I have taken some 
trouble to acquire the art of milking, in order that 
I might be able to describe it. You take the teat in 
your palm, enclosing it gradually in your fingers, 
tighter below than above ; but not absolutely tight 
anywhere — a portion of the upper part of the hand 
— the thumb is uppermost — embraces a portion of 
the udder, and tne whole hand is drawn gently 
downwards, towards the extremity of the teat, be- 
tween the thumb and the forefinger^ very little 
practice enables the milker to do this with ease, 
rapidity, and tenderness. I need not say let the 
hands be carefully washed before each milking; 
but I dare say it is seldom thought necessary to 
wash the cow's teats. This, nevertheless, should 
be done, and it will then be found that the milk 
will flow more freely with any teats than if you 
wet them with the milk : at least, I find it so, and 
think myself an expert milker. 

We now require to consider when the cows are to 
he milked — a question again resolvinr itself into 
two minor ones, viz., at wnat hours, and how often ? 
The ordinary practice is, to milk cows twice daily 
— at about 5 o'clock in the morning, or, in winter, 
as soon after daylight as possible) and again at the 
same hour in the utemoon, thus leaving 12 hours' 
interval between each milking. Some recommend 
milking three times daily during the summer months, 



stating as their reason that cows are then after 
cjJving, and flush of milk, and that the three 
mil kings are calculated to increase the ouantity of 
the secretion. Some even recommend tour mak- 
ings during that season. There can be no question 
but that, when fed in proportion, such a constant 
demand would necessarily increase the quantity of 
milk secreted ; but then it is likely that the same 
causes might produce such a depression in the 
secretory system — naturally consequent upon un- 
usual excitement— as would cause a decrease of 
milk in autumn and winter, in about equal ratio. — 
Ayr Agriculturist, 

CORN SlLKa 

EvKRT farmer knows that com throws out of 
the upper end of the ear a bundle of fine threads, 
called silk. The housewife, who gathers green 
corn to boil, knows more than this. She knowB 
that about two thirds of the lower end of the ear 
silks out first — ^a few days afterwards, about two 
thirds of the reinainder of the ear silks out ; and 
if everything is favorable, the rest^f the ear 
sends out silk, and, at harvest time, the whole 
ear is covered with com ) but if the third silk does 
not come out, then the upper end of the ear will be 
a naked cob. 

If grasshoppers eat off* the silk as fast as it 
comes out, as they did in 1831, then the entire ear 
will be a naked cob. If the farmer plants onlj 
that part of the ear that silks out first, will not his 
com ripen more all at one time, and also a few 
days earlier, and thereby save' a third part of his 
crop from destruction by early frosts, if they should 
happen to come? — Exchange paper, 

•■ 

Is rr Beneficial to have the Ground Shaded 
WHERE Pear Trees Grow ? — For the past few 
years, the ground on which stand the pear trees of 
one of our friends, has been under cultivation with 
small vegetables, or inerasskept short. Thefrait 
from the trees, during this time, has been quite in- 
different. The past spring the land was plowed, 
and the fore part of June sowed with oats, which 
had a rank, thick growth, and were not cut till the 
last of August — thus shading the ground very well 
all summer. The pears ripened mostly in August 
and September, and were more abundant, ireer 
from defects, latter and finer than ever before 
known. Now, was it the shade of the oats, the 
cultivation of the land, or a better fruit season, that 
caused this beneficial change ? 

How TO Keep a Horse from IStrating. — 
The Icelanders have a most curious custom, and a 
most effectual one, of preventing horses from stray- 
ing, which is peculiar to that country. Two gen- 
tlemen, for instance, are riding together without 
attendants, and wishing to alight for the purpose 
of visitinr some objects at a distance from the road, 
they tie the head of one horse to the tail of the 
other, and the head of this to the tail of the for- 
mer. In this state, it is utterly impossible that 
they can move on either backwards or forwurds, 
one pulling one way, and the other another ; and 
therefore, if disposed to move at all, it will be only 
in a circle, and even dien there mart be an agree- 
ment to torn their heads the nme way. 
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A DAY TO MYSELF. 

Old Ladies' Diary. — The stars were still glit- 
tering in the clear sky, when I was called to break- 
fast Dy my good Betsey, and the wagon w;<s at the 
door sJl in readiness to lake us to farmer Jones' 
"Harvest Home." Tlie merry group soon de- 
spatched their meal, and left me in quiet possession 
01 the house, with the prospect of a lonely day ; but 
I was agreeably disappointed, for my dear old 
friend M***, kindly came to bear me company. It 
has been long since we have enjoyed a day of such 
uninterrupted communion, and we lived over many 
hours of innocent pleasure, that had gladdened our 
hearts when life was new, and hope pointed to a 
bright future. But this day of pleasure, like all 
the rest, has passed away. Let me now recall it to 
memory, and see if it has not been one of profit 
as well as of pleasure. I think it has. To say 
nothing of the good that we mayden;<; from social 
intercourse, ^hen the affections are cultivated, I 
find myself the gainer in many ways from this 
day's gossip with my old friend. 

As 1 expected to be alone, I had made but slender 
preparations for dinner, and so set my wits to work 
to find the best that could be made with the least 
trouble, and scanty fare. My mind ran over all 
the provisions in the house — ham, tongue, salt beef, 
&c.; but all required too much cooking and pre- 
paration for our fan^'. J say our, for M. was in 
my councils, and intended joining me in my homely 
duties. I thought of many good things that could 
be quickly done in the frying pan; out M. has a 
horror of fries, being in her mind synonymous with 
headache, indigestion, and low spirits, and all the 
train of evils that attend improper cooking to those 
who do not work in the open fields. Time was pre- 
cious with us, and we could not afford to lose an hour 
in idle ceremony; so we agreed that we could be as 
agreeable to each other in the kitchen, as in the 
parlor. The pantry afforded nothing but a piece of 
cold mutton, and half a boiled fowl, and both Peter 
and M.*s driver w.ere to be fed. Let us have soup 
and apple dumplings, said M., then, with other 
lieht dishes, there will be plenty for all. I knew 
she could make soup out of anything ; so I assign- 
ed that portion of our task to her, while I went in 
search of the other light dishes she talked of. 
There were no vegetables gathered, except potatoes, 
but I had a box oi macaroni in the closet, that most 
valuable viand, which no country house keeper 
should ever be without, if she can possibly procure 
it, so acceptable at all times, and particularly valua- 
ble for an emergency like the present. Soup and 
cold fowl, with macaroni and potatoes, was an en- 
viable dinner for hungry people, with apple 
dumplings in prospective. I watched with some 
interest the making of the soup; but my friend 
knew well what she was about. The mutton was 
bashed and put into two quarts of water ; then was 
added two onions, four potatoes, two carrots, and a 
small leaf of cabbage, all cut fine ; half a tea cupful 
of rice, and a table spoonful of salt. When all nad 
boiled half an hour, half a tea cupful of tomato 
catsup waa added, with two ounces of butter, rolled 
in twcrtable spoonfuls of flour, and suffered to boil 



a quarter of an hour longer, when the soup was 
ready for the table. I must remember this receipt, 
for it is a good one. 

We had much discussion over our receipts for 
cooking macaroni, making apple dumplings, and 
boiling potatoes. On the first two we disagreed ; 
but upon potato boiling, there was but one opinion 
— that much-abused vegetable, the one most easy 
to cook, was but little understood. Potatoes 
should never be soaked in water either before, nor 
after boiling; they should be washed only a few 
minutes before putting them into the pot, but 
thrown into boihng water, with a little salt, and 

{)laced over a quick fire. Twenty minutes is quite 
ong enough to allow for small potatoes, but large 
ones require half an hour. As soon as a fork will 
pass through them wilh ease, the water must be 
drained off, and the potatoes dished for the table. 
Our receipts for dressing macaroni were compared 
— mine, the true Italian mode, was pronounced too 
patrician for us, to-day, it being as follows : — One 
quarter of a pound of macaroni, boiled in water, in 
which there must be a little salt. When the mac- 
aroni is done (twenty or thirty minutes is suffi- 
cient), the water must be drainea off, and the sauce 
pan kept covered; roll two table spoonfuls of but- 
ter in four of fiour ; boil a pint of milk and half a 
pint of cream, to which add the butter and flour ; 
boil it until it becomes thick. The sauce must be 
stirred all the time it is boiling — grate a quarter of 
a pound of cheese ; butter the pan in which it is 
to be baked ; put in first a layer of macaroni then 
one of cheese, with some sauce, and so on, until 
the dish is full. The last layer is to be cheese, 
with which macaroni is to be covered ; tea minutes 
will bake it in a quick oven. My friend's mode, 
however, which was the simple plebeian style, was 
decided on, and was this : The macaroni, with a 
little salt, must be boiled half an hour, in water 
enough to cover it; the sauce is made of a gill of 
boiled milk, into which is stirred two ounces of 
butter, rolled in a table spoonful of flour, pepper, 
salt, half a tea spoonful of mustard, and if agreeable, 
a little grated cheese. When the macaroni is done, 
and the water drained off, stir into the boiling sauce 
two well-beaten eggs, and immediately pour the 
mixture over the macaroni, and it will then oe ready 
for the table. Nothing could suit us better — only 
half an hour to cook, and such a nice dish, when 
done, and should there be any left, too, it can be 
dressed my way to-morrow. ■ 

The apples being prepared, my friend^s better 
knowledge came to my aid. Her receipt is more 
wholesome, tender, and economical of butter and 
time — nothing but pouring boiling water into a pan 
of flour, into which a little salt ha^been thrown, and 
stirring it quickly until a paste is made ; the bands 
must oe well dusted with flour, and enough of the 
paste kneaded at a time, to cover one apple. Each 
dumpling must be tied in a separate cloth, and put 
into Doiling water. If the crust be thin, three Quar- 
ters of an hour is sufficient to boil them. There» 
then, was a comfortable dinner prepared and cooked 
in an hour and a half, without oustle, and with lit- 
tle trouble. 

We had earned our dinner, and enjoyed it ac- 
cordingly. Accustomed to wait on ourselves, we 
were not long in washing up, and reducing all to 
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order again. M.'s knitting bag and my work 
basket were produced, over which we kept up a 
rambling and discursive talk, apparently without 
connexion, but all tending to the same end— thrift, 
that main spring of a farm. We exchanged pat- 
terns, fitted collars, and arranged a new quilt, as I 
have decided not to have my old mouslin de laine 
dresses died, but make them into a nice comforta- 
ble for the best bed. They are light and warm and 
much better for that purpose than cotton covers. 
I gave M. an early cup of tea, and she has returned 
to her happy home. I feel well satisfied with my 
day of pleasure ; let me now see if my young peo- 
ple, whom I hear driving in the rate, will have as 
much reason to be pleased with tneirs. 

My experience of to-day has convinced me never 
to be without macaroni, rice, and tomato catchup, in 
my store room, and if I can make up my mind to be 
so extravagant, I will get a box of vermicelli for 
beef soup ; but it must be kept for company — nice- 
ly-made noodles will do for common use. 



Bogs JBtfavimmt 



AGRICULTURAL CHE-MISTRY.— No. -. 

In my last letter, I gave you a brief description 
of the formation of soils. We will next consider 
their ingredients, or constituents. The earth, like 
the air, is composed of certain elements, some me- 
chanically, and some chemically combined, but un- 
like the atmosphere, these elements exist in widely 
different proportions, in different localities, and 
some which are found abundant in one section are 
entirely absent in another. It is this want of uni- 
formity in the distribution of elementary substances, 
that occasions the many varieties of soil, you have 
observed each diversity being distinguished by 
different kinds and proportions of elementary 
constituents. 

As the fertility of a soil depends on its contain- 
ing a sufficiency of the proper ingredients for pro- 
moting vegetable ^rowtn, and in suitable propor- 
tions, it becomes important to know what these 
ingpredients are, and now they may be discovered. 
By the analysis of any plant (wnich means the 
separation of its elementary constituents), we may 
ascertain what kind of food it re<}uire8, or In other 
words, what elements must exist m the soil where 
it grows. Its carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitro- 
sen may be furnished by the air, but we will find 
xi to contain other elements, which are not found in 
the atmosphere, and which must consequently be 
obtained from the soil. We may find it to contain 
a portion of phosphorus, another of potassium, and 
another of sodium, substances which it could ob- 
tain from no other source than the soil. If, then, 
ig^e know what elements are necessary to form the 
plant we wish to cultivate, we may, by analyzing 
i>uT soil, know whether it contains those elements, 
and if it does, we may attempt the cultivation of 
that plant with reasonable hope of success, provided 
other things, as climate, location, &c., are fa- 
. vorable. It it does not contain them, or if any one 
of them is deficient, it would be a useless and hope- 
less undertaking to attempt its culture. In this 
case, it would be for our advantage, either to sub- 



ingredients save those which our soil is capable of 
supplying, or to furnish our soil with a supply of 
those ingredients in which it is deficient. Here 
then you perceive is one of the practical advantages 
of chemical knowledge to the agriculturist. In the 
one case, it enables us to adapt our crops to our 
soil, in the other, our soil to our crops. Thus 
science leads us, at once, to a knowledge of those 
facts which would otherwise only be discovered by 
a long and expensive course of experiment. 

Chemists have devoted much time and labor to 
the analyses and examination of earths, plants, 
minerals, and all other substances found in nature. 
Their investigations hafve led to the discovery of 
fifty-six simple substances, and we have good reat- 
sons for believing that few, if any other elements, 
exist in nature, aul the various forms which matter 
assumes being produced by the various combina- 
tions of some of these elementary bodies. If you 
will turn to pagu 99 of the present volume of the 
Agriculturist, you will find tc^ names of the most 
distingr.l-'ifid members of this f^nfiily, though you 
need not be apprehensive that I am going to weary 
your patience with a description of each particular 
individual belonging to it. 

Some of these bodies are of such rare occurrence 
in nature, and of so little apparent consequence in 
either nature or the arts, as not to merit the atten- 
tion of any save professional chemists, and in fact, 
the agricultural chemist is little interested in any 
save those which enter into the composition of 
vegetables. This class includes but sixteen, and 
four of them have already been described, viz : car- 
bon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen. These be- 
long more properly to the air, though they also 
exist in the soil. The remaining twelve are 
the following :— Sulphur, phosphorus, chlorine, 
iodine, bromine, potassium, sodium, calcium, 
magnesium, iron, manganese, and silicon. With 
two of these, viz : iron an4 sulphur, you are suffi- 
ciently familiar ; a descHption of the remaining ten 
will be given in my next letter. 

J. M'KlNSTRT. 

Greenporty Columbia Co,y N, F., ) 



Oct. 1st, 1848. 



What is Capillabt Attraction? — It is that 
by which water is induced to rise within a tube (in- 
serted in it) to a height dependent on the fineness 
of the bore. It is that by which, similarly, water 
rises in a lump of sugar, through the tubular pas- 
sage, or pores existing in its substance. And it is 
that by which, in like manner, water will rise 
througn the subsoil and soil of land which is wet 
below. Its form depends on the smallness of the 
tube through which it induces the water to rise. 
It is thus greatest in a soil whose particles are fine 
— in a clay soil in fact. And it is dependent solely 
on this fact — not on any other, except in so far as 
it may affect the mechanical texture of the soiL 
The soil is best when it exists in medium intensity 
— when the land is in fact neither too stiff nor too 
free. 



A Sign. — When you see a female rise early, get 
breakfast, and do up her mother*s work in season, 
and then sit down to sew or knit, depend upon it, 
stitute some other vegetable, which requires no | she will make a good wife. 
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MY RABBITS. 



In looking over our " Fann Every-Day-Book" 
this evening, according to my usual custom^ I find 
tbe following entry, made just one year ago : ** Ed- 
ward discovered a nest of seven young rabbits in 
the pasture lot, F." He was engaged in cutting 
down some bushes, when he noticed a small layer 
of dry twigs, over which his scythe had just passed, 
to be violently agitated. At first, he supposed that 
it concealed a litter of field mice ; but a raw Hiber- 
nian curiosity induced him to investigate further 
before eigninr their death warrant, nis patience 
was rewarded by the appearance of the seven little 
nbbits, with shining black eyes, lonr, delicate ears, 
and fat, sleek bodies, huudled together — thanks to 
their bed quilt — ^unconsdous of harm. He replaced 
everything as he found it, and then continued his 
work. I did not hear of the discovery until dinner 
time, when, as a matter of course, I started off at 
hSl spe'^d to prosecute the examination. 

Tb»f night, I dreamed of labbits, and my eager 
footr>t«p8 bruised the chaste dew drops, on the 

rsture lot, early the following momine, and 
became convinced of the pleasure and profit 
of rabbit breeding. In various imaginary profit 
and lose accounts, the balance was ever iaife- 
)y in my favor. But, like the unfortunate milk 
maid of fable, I was counting my chickens before 
they were hatched. 

t As I had made up my mind to embark in the 
buBiness, my first care was to provide suitable ac- 
commodations for the foundlings, they being my 
<* stock in trade." Two large soap boxes convert- 
ed into one, with slats in front, inclined floor, and 
{NTojecting roof, made certainly a very good, if not 
a handsome hutch. It was hung up on the shady 
side of a shed, secure from the attacks of vagrant 
dogs or cats. 

For two long weeks, my labor remained unap- 
preciated, as I wished to capture not only the little 
feUows but the old doe herself. In this, however, 
I was disappointed. She was ever from home, 
when any person approached the nest, was too cun- 
ning to be caught in a box trap, and above being in- 
toxicated bj parsley steeped m pure Cognac. So, 
at last, I was willing to take the young ones alone, 
lest I should lose not only the doe but them also. 

In a short time after removal to their new quar- 
ters, their limbs were strengthened by exposure to 
the air, and they gave vent to their spirits by sun- 
dry gambols around their cage, very interesting to 
all concerned. Of course, they were unacquainted 
with the necessary arts of eating and drinking. To 
prevent starvation, I ^ve each one, through a quill, 
every two hours, a little warm milk directly from 
the cow ; but, before the end of a week, they would 
drink from a shallow saucer, and nibble upon ten- 
der cabbage leaves. 

By the middle of October, my pets (with the ex- 
ception of one that died), had e;rown to be large, 
and looked very healthy, much to the astonish- 
ment of Uncle 'Nezer, a neighbor who had predicted 
my fftlure. About the time when the hutch was 
placed under the shed for winter quarters, a fat 
Inace was put into the put for dinner. And soon 
afterwards, one of the two remaining bucks killed 
the other, through jealousy, as was supposed. 
Two bucks in the same cage are like two mothers- 



in-law in the same house — the walls are not far 
enough apart. An intelligent lad, who called upon 
us one day on business, fancied my large buck» 
and, on a promise to bring another in exchange, 
carried him off, which was the last I have seen of 
either. Now only two remained, one of which 
died during the winter (perhaps of a broken heart), 
and was thrown into the dung heap. 

The seventh and last was alive and well the 
beginning of spring. But the vegetable bins and 
grain boxes suffered a little in consequence. She 
was too anxious to regain her liberty, however, to 
suit me altogether ; her devotion to the goddess of 
the cap was manifested by gnawing away sundry 
parts of her cage some dozen times, which caused 
me some little trouble to replace. Disgu.<«ted with 
rabbit keeping, I was thinking about opening the 
cage door, when her death decided the question. 
One afternoon in March, she slipped her leg be- 
tween the slats, and, before she could be extricat- 
ed, it was broken. Poor little thing — Vale ! 

At the expiration of six months, my seven rab- 
bits were all gone. The hutch was empty ! Quite 
an unfortunate conclusion to my experiment. 
What was the cause, I cannot say ; it was net 
want of care nor food. I leave the question witii 
the kind reader, who may rest assured, that if I 
undertake the keeping of rabbits again, he shall, 
know it. Calvin Coulter, Jr. 

Hawthorn Hedges^ N.J.^ Aug. 20/A, 1848. 



CHANCE OR LUCE. 

Oks dark stormy morning last winter, a thought^ 
ful little boy sat knitting by the fire, while his 
mother was preparing the na^rant buckwheat cakes 
for breakfast. For a long time he was perfectly 
quiet, as if something puzzled him. At last, he 
looked up and said : *^ Mother, what do you al- 
ways put an odd number of stitches on my stock- 
ings for ?" *' Because it leaves one for tibe seam 
stitch, and makes the rest even on the needle,^' she 
replied. 

The boy laughed, quite satisfied with the explana- 
tion, if not of tne necessity of the thing, and went 
on with his work. Presently, he looked up again, 
and said: " Mother, why do you always put thir^ 
teen eggs under the setting hen --does she like it 
best V^ " I do not know if she cares about it,** 
said she, " but I do it for good luck— odd numbers 
are the most lucky.'* The thoughtful boy was not 
satisfied ; and, after a pause, he again said : << Why; 
mother, Squire Miller told Georre it was to make 
more sure of having twelve chiclens, for we might 
always count upon having one bad egg in every 
dozen, and he liked to nave an even dozen of 
chickens or ducks, in every brood." Is not the 
Squire right ? Customs are often the results of ne- 
cessity or experience, and in this case, he has, I 
doubt not, given the origin of a practice, almost 
universal among our farmers from a vague idea ol 
good or ill luck attending it * but which, is in reaiityy 
perpetuating a silly supershtion. ^ 

'* The fool saith in his heart, there is no God"-^ 
and so does every one who believes in chane§ or 
luck, whether he acknowMges it even to himirrff 
or not. IL 8. 

Eutaiwahi SepUmbtr^ 1846. 
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FOREIGN AQRICULTURAL NEWS. 

Our latest adrices from Europe are to the i4th of 
O ctober. 

Markets. — Jiihea, sales trifling. Cotton, a declioe 
of ^d. per lb. Wheat and Com, firm, but without 
•change. Beef, an advance of 2«. to 33. per tierce. 
Pork and Lard, as per our last. In other products 
we notice no change demanding attention. 

Money was abundant, and some investments going 
•n in American stocks. 

Tfktf Orain Crops throughout Great Britain and 
Ireland prove to be under an average ; but on the 
continent thev are large, and the supplies from that 
quarter will be abundant Potatoes are extensively 
affected by the disease and large quantities have 
rotted. 

Quano and Tobacco from Peru, — A vessel lately 
arrived in London, from Callao, having on board 1,300 
tons of guano, the largest importation of that article, 
which has taken place for a considerable time past. 
The same vevsel brought 430 bales of tobacco, which 
would appear to be a rather unusual and remarkable 
article from the southern part of this continent. 

Bfue Vitriol, a Preventive of Smut in Wheat. — A 
larmer, in South fierks, states that, by the use of blue 
vitriol (sulphate of copper), he has succeeded for four 
seasons in warding off the smut in his wheat. The 
plan adopted appears to be simple, cheap, and efficient. 

A^ricuUurcU Schools in France. — At a recent 
session of the National Assembly of France, the 
principal part of the day was devoted to the bill 
relative to agricultural schools. It was resolved that 
one of these institutions should be founded and main- 
tained in each department at the public expense, and 
further, that the country should be divided into agri- 
<:ultural districts, not exceeding twenty, in each of 
which a government school is to be established. 

Vegetarian Society. — ^There is a society in exist- 
ence, in England, under this title, the members of 
which abstain from eating meat and drinking intoxi- 
cating beverages. The annual meeting was celebrat- 
ed a short time since, by a public dinner at Manches- 
ter, to which 232 persons sat down,* many of whom 
had been abstainers from animal food, for periods 
▼arying from 20 to 40 years. The following is a list 
of courses served up : — 

Flret Course* — Large savory omelet, rice fritters, 
beet root, onion and sage fritters, savory pie, mush- 
room pie, bread and parsley fritters, force meat fit- 
ters, large macaroni omelet'— water the only beverage. 

Second Course. — Plum pudding, moulded rice, al- 
monds and raisins, cheese cakes, figs, custards, grapes, 
flummery, sponge cakes, gooseberries, creams, nuts, 
red and white currants, moulded sage, fruit tarts- 
water the sole beverage. 

BuiBian Betf m England, — A vessel lately arrived 
at London from Archangel with 797 tierces of beef, 
15 barrels of ox tongues, and other productions of the 
Russian empire. 

Draining by Steam. — ^The stone of the building for 
m. new steam engine of 50 horse power for the drain- 
age of the fen lands of the Stow Bardolph district, 
was lately laid, in the presence of several of the 
commission6^s, which afforded a gratifying sign of im- 
provement to the county. 

Poudrette Companies in France. — Tt is stated that 
there are twenty-two companies in France busily en- 
gaged in converting the refuse of towns, into inodor- 
ous ^oudrette. The disinfectant generally employed, 
i» said to be the chloride of iron. 

Derby Cofjns. — ^The native cows of that county is 
the old long-horned breed. They are said to be 
scarce, and are only to be found in a few dairies near 
the lakes in Westmoreland, in Lancashire, Cheshire, 
Shropshire, Staffordshire, Derbyshire, Warwickshire, 



Gloucestershire, and Oxfordshire. The breed is be- 
coming deteriorated from the practice of breeding «* in- 
and-in." Their milk and cream, as well as their beef, 
are represented to be of superior quality. They are 
longer in attaining their growth than the short horns, 
hut feed easier ; that is, fatten quicker on inferior 
food, and are more certain of breeding in a rigorous 
climate. The short-horns give more milk at first, af< 
ter haring calved, but the long-horns continue longer 
in milk. They are also longer in attaining their full 
milk, but they have been known to produce an 
abundance up to the affe of 17 or 18 years. One in- 
stanch is recorded in which a cow of this race gave 13 
quarts each meal, and held on to 11 quarts until she 
went dry. 

Hornets. — Part of their diet consists of nectarines, 
peaches, i^ricots, grapes, ^eengagrs, plums, ap- 
ples, and Pears. The wasp is carnivorous as well as 
fructivorous, and entomologists will probably pro- 
nounce the hornet to be so l&ewise. It enters Tattles 
of sugar and water or sugar and beer that are hung 
about wall fruit trees as wasp traps. 

Tifing Iltrbaceous Plants. — In^^ead of tying these 
up like sheaves of corn, have a hoop of a small wire 
drawn through or fastened tightly to an upright stick 
placed in the ground. Then let the fiower f^talks be 
tied regularly round the hoop, having some loose ones 
in the centre to form a close head. Some staked in 
this way here look extremely well. 

Dr, Klotxsch*s Plan of Topping Potatoes.-^Mr. 
Wainwright, of Rushton, Northamptonshire, has tried 
Dr. Klotzsch's plan of topping the potato crop, and 
gives the following as the result of his experiment. 
How in which the leading shoots were nipped off- 
Produce. Bound. Dlseued. Diseased when dos. Alter being diw. 
70 lbs. 14 lbs. 66 lbs. U lbs. 42 Ibe. 

Row in which the leading shoots were untouched — 
Prodace. Sound. Diseased. Diseased when dug. After being dac. 
86 lbs. ^ lbs. 63 lbs. 11 lbs. 5a lbs. 

Giving an excess of diseased tubers in the former in< 
stance in the proportion of 344 to 317. The produce 
however, in the former case, was of the finer (quality. 
Notwithstanding great care has been taken to give the 

gotatoes as little manure as possible, the disease has 
een most pernicious. The result of two weighings 
gave 98 lbs. sound to 111 lbs. diseased, and 46 lbs. 
sound to 328 lbs. diseased. The diseased tubers, after 
a few days, became extremely offensive and utterly 
useless. 

Extraordinary Crop of Potatoes. — A gentleman in 
Banff, having in the spring received a few potatoes, 
part of a sinall quantity procured from Rotterdam, 
planted them in his garden in the Seatown having cut 
the seed as usual. The plants ver^ soon appeared, and 
' through the summer continued to grow most luxuri- 
antly, so much so that all who saw them pi'edicted 
that there would be nothi.ig but shaws. This predic- 
tion, however,^ has ^een anything but verified ; for, 
on the crop being dug, which it was on Tuesday last, 
there were gathered from the ground, which consist- 
ed of exactly one Scotch rood, or fall, or the 160th 
part of a Scotch acre, the unprecedeated quantity of 
18 pecks, or four and a half bushels — the produce be- 
ing thus at the rate of 720 bushels per acre. At seve- 
ral of the stems upward of 40 potatoes were found , 
one had 63 full-grown potatoes, and another were 
counted the very extraorainary number of 110. We 
understand that the uentlemen who received ttiem has 
determined upon ^eening and preserving the whole 
for seed, and we sincerely trust that he will be suc- 
cessful in bringing this prolific potato into general 
use. We may mention that there was not the slight- 
est appearartce of disease, but on the contrnry, every 
tuber had the most healthy appearance, giving every 
reason to believe that not a seed will be lost. — Banff 
Journal, 
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Cattle Show and Fair of Burlxngtoht Coctn- 

TT AORXCULTURAL SOCIETT, NeW JsrSST. — We 

received the New- Jersey Mirror, containing full par- 
ticulars of the Annual Show of this flourishing socie- 
ty. We think it must have been a spirited aSair and 
highly gratifying to all present. We observe that 
Mr. A. Maillard, of Bondentown, took seven first 
premiums for different kinds of things shown there ; 
but with his characteristic liberality, he declined 
them all, and generously handed them over to the 
society to be offered again next year. Success we 
•ay to the farmers of New Jersey, and we hope 
another year to be present at some of their agricultu- 
nl meetings. 

Prsmxum Daovbrrxotypes. — On a recent visit 
to Brady's Gallery, 205 Broadway, we were favora- 
bly xmpre^ised at the inspection of several Daguerreo- 
types, in iuiniature,of a number of our friends, which 
excelled in truthfulness, beauty, and finish, anything 
cf the -littd we have yet seen. Mr. Brady, who has 
taken the first premium at the fairs of the American 
Institute, for three or four years in succession, 
has brought this comparatively new art to a perfec- 
tion, no where else surpassed, if equalled, which just- 
ly entitles him to the encomium thus bestowed. 
Bein^ himself an artist of a high order, independent 
of his knowledge of optics, as connected with this 
particular branch of his profession, he is enabled to 
impart to his likenesses, both color and expression 
almost equal to life itself. By the vray — ^Why is not 
this art practised more than it is, in taking portraits 
of favorite domestic animals, trees, buildings, paint- 
ings, &c., in which the cost, in many instances, will 
not exceed one tenth part as much as when sketched 
or painted the usual way 1 We hope our agricultural 
friends will take a hint at this suggestion. Mr. R. S. 
Griswold, of Connecticut, had his fine Ayrshire stock 
beautifully Da^erreotyped last year and made sales 
of them, at a distance, from the portraits, much to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. 

School Architecture ; or Contributions to the 
Improvement of School Houses in the United States. 
By Henry Barnard, Commissioner of Public Schools in 
Rhode Island. Second Eklition. Illustrated by Nu- 
merous Engraving. New York : A. 8. Barnes & Co. 
Cincinnati : H. W. Derby, pp. 384, 8vo. ' Price, $2. 
This excellent work has been compiled with much 
care, is handsomely illustrated, and appears to be well 
adapted to the use of school committees, teachers, 
and district-school libraries. For a specimen of the 
work, see our next number. 

AgrxcuLiTURal Botany; An Enumeration and 
Description of Useful Plants and Weeds, which Merit 
the Notice, or Require the Attention of Amprican Ag- 
riculturists. By William Darlington, M.D. Phila- 
delphia : J. W. Moore; New York : Mark H. New- 
man, pp. 270. Price, $1, For a favorable notice of 
this work, see p. 340, of the present volume. 

Hovey's Fruits of America. — No. 6, of this 
beautiful work has been received, and contains accu- 
rate nortraits, printed in colors, of the Early York 
Peacn ; Le Cur6 Pear ; Rostiezer Pear ; and Flemish 
Beauty Pear. This is the only periodical in America 
that is devoted wholly to fruits, and justly deserves, 
as it receives, a liberal support. Price, $1 per number, 
published every alternate month. C. M. Saxton, 
Agent, 205 Broadway, N. Y. 

Thk American Quarterly Register and 
MAOAZiNE.^This sterling periodical, we are hearti- 
ly glad to see, has reached its second number, and is 
replete with a variety of historical, statistical,' and 
other interesting matter useful to be known. The 



article on the ** Tenure of Land," in pnrticulari 
should be read and understood by every farmer in 
the country. The work is edited by Judge Stryker, 
late of New York, and is published quarterly by £. C* 
h J. Biddle, Philadelphia. Price, $5 per annum. 
For further particulars, see p. 260 of the present 
volume. C. M. Saxton, Agent, 205 Broadway, N. Y. 

Largs Cheeses. — Three immense cheeses, weigh- 
ing 1,900, 1,570 and 1,500 lbs. each, were brought 
from Ashtabula this morning by the steamer Cleve- 
land. The cheeses were made in Ashtabula county 
by Messrs. Austin 8c Stone, and ffive evidence of the 
great state of perfection to which the dairies on the 
Western Reserve have been brought. They are boxed 
up with peat care and are on their way to the Ameri- 
can Institute for exhibition. — Buffalo Paper. 

Mammoth Corn.^Wc have received an ear of 
corn, which was raised on the farm of Mr. Thomas 
Inden, about two miles from the town of Cape Girar- 
deau. It is most extraordinary for its length, which 
is 8ixUen inehes, and contains sixteen rows, and an 
average of seventy grains to the row, making 1,120 
grains to the cob. — St. Louis JRep, 

Wbu«bri8M.— << I wish to introduce a biH for the 
destiuction of worms," as the woodpecker said in a 
late stump speech. 

A PiiAiN Truth Pi«aini.y Spoken — A writer of 
the present day says there never was a time since the 
completion of the pyramids, when such a clamor was 
abroad, as now, for the right to work ; and there 
never was a generation, since the invention of easy 
chairs and gloves, that tried so hard to shirk it. Peo- 
ple want to have their hands employed 'tis true, but 
m climbing, not in labor. Their endeavor is not to 
get their living out of the ground, but out of one an- 
other, like ants and spiders. — Exchnttgt Paper, 

Confusion of Names in the China Gooax.-^ 
There is a venerable joke about a Spanish Don who 
knocked at a cottage door to ask a night's lodging. 
« Who's there ? What do you want V* said the in- 
mates. *' Don Juan Jo86 Pedro Antonio Alonzo 
Carlos Geronimo, dec., &c., &c., wants to sleep here 
to-night." "Get along with you," was the reply; 
" How should we find room here for so many fellows V* 
The China goose is in the same position as the Span- 
ish Don. It has names enough to fill a menagerie 
China Goose, Knob Goose, Hong-Kong Goose, i^iatic 
Goose, Swan Goose, Chinese Swan {Cygnu$ $inerm», 
Cuvier), Guinea Goose, Spanish Goose, Polish 
Goose, Anas and Anser cygnoides, Muscovy Goose^ 
African Goose, and probably more besides. ^ 

Another Sagacious Sheep. — ^In the 29th number 
of the Mail, was an article concerning a sagacious 
sheep, which put me in mind of one I owned four or 
five years ago. It was a Southdown buck The dif* 
ference between the two sheep was, that while the 
one alluded to in the Mail would go and call up his 
master to take care of mischievous cattle, — ^mine 
would go and take care of them himself. I have 
known him, when my cattle have broken into my 
neighbor's field, to drive them all out, and stand by 
the gap in the fence and keep them out. He would 
le&ve the sheep and feed with the cattle during the 
summer. He was a peacemaker, for he would not 
allow any fighting among the cattle. He mastered 
all my cattle, and if my neighbors' came to my 
bam, he would drive them home. Mjr small bovs 
would sometimes get on his back to ride, when be 
would contrive all ways to rub them off*—- running 
close to the post of the shed, the -fence, or comer of 
the barn. He would not be pushed, crowded, nor in- 
sulted, in anv way, and though a friend of peace, I 
have known him to fight many a duel. Bat the poor 
fellow came to the block, at fast, and was beheaded. 
^Eastern Mail. 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 

rWlCKn OURKKNT IN NEW YORK, OCTOBER 25, 1848. 

A8HE8, Pou, perlOOIbs. 96 12 U) #6 19 

Penfls lit. G 35 " 6 31 

BALE ROPE. lb. 6 " 8 

BARK.anorcitroii ton, 26 00 " 28 00 

BEANS.lVhile bnsh. 75 " 125 

BEESWAX. Am. Yelluw lb. 10 " 32 

BOLT ROPE do. 11 " 124 

BONES.emund. bu«h. 45 " 55 

BEISl'Lia, Aiuericao lb. 25 " «5 

BUTTER, Tftble, do. 15 " 25 

BhipplnK, do. . 9 " 15 

CANDLES, MoDlii. ThUow do. 11 '* 13 

Sperm do. 25 " 38 

Bteiuric, do. 90 " 25 

CHEESE, do. 6 '* 10 

COAL, Anlhraclte, 2,0001b8. 4 50 " 5 6Q 

CORDAGE, AmericaD, lb. 10 *' 13 

COTTON do. 6 " 9 

COTTON B A6G IN6, Amcr. hemp, .... yard, 15 ** 16 

FEATHERS lb. 30 " 40 

FLAX, ABierican, do. 8 " 

FLOUR, Northern, Sottlhem and Wearmbbl. 6 00 « 6 87 

Fancy do. 6 00 " '6 60 

Richmond City Mills, do. 7 00 " 7 25 

Buckwheat, do. -> " — 

Rye do. 3 50 " 4 00 

ORAlN^Wheat. Western, bush. 110 " 131 

Red and Mixed do. 1 00 "* 120 

Rye, do. 67 •• 69 

Corn, Northern do. 65 " 73 

Sottthem, do. 60 " 66 

Barley do. 78 •• 76 

Oats da 27 " 35 

GUANO, Pemvian 2,000 Ibe. 60 00 " 60 00 

" Patagonian do 3» 00 *« 40 00 

HAT.tn Imles, do. 46 " 50 

HEMP, Russia, clean, ion. 195 00 " 200 00 

American, water-rotted, do. 160 00 " S20 00 

American, dew-rotted do. 140 00 "200 00 

HIDES, Dry Southern, do. 6 ** 7 

HOPS lb. 4 " 12 

HORNS 100. 200 " 10 00 

LEAD,pi9, do. 4 26 " 4 37 

Pipes for rumps, Ace lb. 6 " 6 

HEAL, Com, bbl. 3 12 " 3 38 

Com, hhd. 12 60 *< 13 00 

MOLASSES, New Orleans, gal. 22 " 24 

MUSTARD, American lb. 16 " 31 

NAVAL. STORES— Tar, bbl. 2 00 " 2 26 

Pitch, do J 00 <' 125 

R<Min, do. 1 19 " 126 

Tunientine, do. 3 00 " 3 25 

Spirits Turpentine, Southern, gal. 40 " 42 

OIL, Linseed, American do. 54 " 56 

Castor, do. 1 50 " 170 

Lnrd, do. 70 " 76 

OILCAKE, lOOlbs. 1 00 " 115 

FBA8, Field, bush. 1 00 " 125 

Black eyed,2do do 1 00 " 137 

PLABTBR OF PARIS, ton. 2 25 " 3 00 

Ground, In bbl8 ofSOOlbe. 1 12 " 125 

PROVISIONS— Beef, Mesis bbl. 9 00 " 13 50 

PrImr, do. 5 00 " 7 50 

Smoked lb. 9 ** 12 

lUmnds, In pickle,.. do. 4 " 6 

Fork,Meu bbl. 9 76 " 13 00 

Prime, do. 7 00 " 10 00 

Lard, »b. 8 " 91 

Bacon sides, Smoked, do. 3 " 4| 

Inpicklc, do. 3 " 4 

Hams, Smoked, do. 5 " 9 

Pickled do. 4 " 7 

Shoulders, Smoked, do. 4 " 5 

Pickled do. 3 " 4 

RICE lOOlbs. 300 " 4 00 

SALT sack, 1 25 " 146 

Common, bnsh. 20 " 35 

SEEDS— Clover, lb. 5 " 7 

Timothy, bush. 2 00 " 3 60 

Flaz,clean do. 1 30 " 140 

rough, do. 118 " 120 

SODA, Ash, cont'g 80 percent soda,... .lb. 3 " — 

Sulphate Buda, ground, do. 1 " — 

SUGAR, New Orleans do. 4 " 6 

SUMAC, American) ton, 35 00 "37 00 

TALLOW lb. i? " 9 

TOBACCO do. 24" 7 

WHISKEY, American, gal. 23 " 25 

WOOLS, Saxony, lb. 35 " 60 

Merino., do. 35 " 35 

Halfblood do. 90 <' 25 

Common do 18 " 90 



$2.60 per bushel 
ries (eastern). $6 
Gmpet (Malaga), 
Catawba), 10 to 
dozen ; Lemons, 



NEW YORK RETAII< PROVISION MARKET. 

MecUs.—Bcef, ftom 6 to 14 cents per lb. ; Veal, 7 to 12 cents ; 
Lamb. 4 to 9 cents ; Mutton, 6 to 9 cents *, Pnrk and Sausages, 
8 to 10 cents; Ham and Bacon, 8 to 12 cents; Beeves' Tongues, 
37 to 63 cents enr.h ; Vonn;; Piffs, 76 cents to $1.25 each. 

Fish, ^c— Ben Ra.^H. fhiiii 8 to 10 rents per lb. ; Halibut, 10 
to IScciiU; C(Mi and lleddock, 6 to 5 cents; Weak Fish and 
Blue Fifh, 6 to 8 cenu ; Bluek Fish, 7 to 8 cents ; Flounders 
and Pof^les. 6 to 6 cenu j Eels, 6 to 8 cents ; Pike. 10 to 12 cenu j 
While and Yellow Perch. 8 to 10 cenU ; Green Turtle, 10 to 12 
ceiiU ; Lobsters, 6 to G cent^ ; Fre^h Mackerel, 10 to 12 cents 
each ; Crabi (sofV«helled), 62 to 76 cents per dozen ; Crabs 
(hard shelled), 13 to 26 cenu per dozen ; Oysters, 75 cenU to ^1.60 
per 100 ; CInms, 25 to 50 cenU per 100. 

Poultry, Eggs, and Oame.— Young Turkeys, from 75 to $1 
each; Old Turkeys, $lto$2; Geese, 75 cents to $126; Ducks, 
(doroestfc:), 76 cenu to $1 per pair, Ducks (canvas-backed), $1 ; 
Ducks, (wild). 60 cenu ; Teal and Widgeons, 60 cenU ; Chickens, 
50 cenU to $1 ; Partritlges, 50 to 63 cenu ; Pigeons, $IM to 
f 1.50 per doz : Woodcocks, $2 to 9225 ; Snipes, $1.25 to $1.50 1 
Yellow Legs, il.60 ; Rloe Birds 02 to 75 cenU ; Rail Birds, $1.60. 
RoUna, 26 to 37 cenU ; Crow Black Birds, 60 to 62 cenU ; Qnalls, 

{;l to $1.26 3 Babbiu, 10 to 12 cenu each ; Grey Squirrels, 6 to 
cenu ; Venison, 12 to 18 cenU per lb. ; Eggs, 8 to 10 (hr 13 
cenu. 
tfoncy, fVom 16 to IP cenU per th 

Dairy Produet9.—huVlet, from 12 to 28 cenU per lb. ; Cheew, 
6 to 12 cenu ; Cheese Cakes, 8 for 12^ cenU ; MUk, 3 to 6 cenU 
per quart 
Jc«.— 25 cenU per 100 lbs. 

Fruit and Nvtt.— Lady Apples, firom $3 to $jS per bbL ; New- 
town Pippins. Vanderveres, and Spltzenbergs, Bl to $3.50 ; Belle 
Fleurs, R. I. Greenings, Fall Pippins, Golden Pfpidns, Peannalus, 
Gilliflowers, and Roibury Russets, $1 to $1.60: Apples In small 
quantities, 3 to 12 cenu per half peek ; Vergnuleuse Pears, $3 to 
$4 per bushel, or 60 cenu per half peck; Winter Pears, tl to 

Uninces, 50 cenU to $2.60 per 100 ; Cranber- 

to $7 per bbl., or 31 cenU per half peck; 

18 to 25 cenu per lb. ; Grapes (Isabella and 
16 cenu ; Oranirea, 37 to 75 cenu per 

18 to 26 cents ; Bananati, 37 to 75 cenu ; 
Chestnut^ $3 to $3.50 per bushel ; Hickory Nuts, $1.60 to S2 ; 
Poanuu, ilM to ^IJBO ; Cocoa Nuu, 6 cenU each ; Pecan Nuts, 
8 to 10 cenU per lb. : Filberu, 8 cenu ; Madeira NuU, iO cenU , 
Almonds (hoxd-Shelied), 12 cenu ; Almonds (soft-shelled), 18 
oents. 

Fe^staMes.— Carter, Mercer, and Kidney Potatoes, flrom 02 
to 75 cenU per bushel ; Pinkeyes, 37 to 60 cents ; Potatoes in 
small quantities, 6 cenu per naif peck ; Sweet Poutoes, 91 to 
$1.25 per basket. M 25 cents per half peck; Onions (common 
red), 37 to 60 cenu per bushel, or 5 cenu per rope ; Onions 
(silver-skinned), 60 to 63 cenu per bmhel ; or 12 cenU per half 
peck ; Leeks, 9 for 5cenU ; TomaUw, 75 cenu to $1 per bushel, 
or 16 cenu per half peck ; Green Peppers (large), 76 cenU to f 1 
per 100 ; Citron Melons (for preserving), 6 to 18 cenu each ; 
Valparaiso and Patagonian Squashes, 25 to 50 cenu each ; Can- 
ada Crook-necked Squasties, 6 to 12 cenu each ; Long-necked 
Striped Squashes, 12 to 18 cenu each ; Green Corn, $1 to $1.26 
per 100 ears, cr 8 ears for 12 cenu ; String Beans, 18 to 25 cents 
per half peck ; Lima Bf'ans (shelled), 15 10 18 cenu per quart ; 
Flat Turni|w, 26 cenU |)er bushel, dr 8 cents per peck ; Ruia 
Bagas, 37 cenU per bushel ;BecU 37 to 50 cents per bushel, or 1 
cent each ; Carrots, 60 to 62 cenu per bushel, or 2 cenU each ; 
Parsnips, 37 to 60 cenu per bushel, or 3 cenu each ; Oystor 
Planu, 6 to 8 cenu per bunch ; Purple Cabbases, 8 to 10 cenu 
per head ; Cabbages (common), 4 to o cuts ; Cauliflowers, 18 to 
80 cenu ; Celery, 6 to 12 cenU ; Lettuces, 1 to 2 cenu each ; Rad* 
ishes, I cent per bunch ; Egg Plants, 4 to 6 cenu each. 

RsM^aKS.— No changes worth speakinx of since our last. 
The crops are now all in at the nonh. Wheat and Corn have 
proved a large yield ; the other grain crops, and Hny a full aver- 
age. Potatoes, a good crop ; Turnips, rather short ; other roou, 
a fair crop. Cotton, Sugar, Rice, Hemp, and Tobacco, about the 
same as last year— a tall average yield on tlie whole. 

To CoaacspoNDBHTS.— Communications have been received 
from J. Bevan.B. S., C. N. Bement, Harry Ingersoli, D. Dan 
forth, Thomas B. Smith, Samuel Allen, Reviewer, R. B. Parsons 
andN. Longworth. 

Kephart^9 Fruit and Vegetable Preserret-.—D. JL JZ., of Bam 
toga. — For an improvement 011 this invention, see page 332, oC 
the present volume. 



FANCY RABBIT8 

FOR SAIjE at $10 to $15 per pair. 

SAMUEL ALLEN. 189 Water street, N. Y. 



HORN SHAVINGS. 
HORN SHAVINGS for sale at two centt per Ibu They aro 
oonridered more feriilizing than bone dust. _ 

A. B. ALLEN k. CO., 121 Water street, N. T 
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BOOKS ON AGRICULTUREy &c« &c. 

For tale at the Office of tkt American JigrxeuUwriot. 

AMERICAN Farmer'! Encyclopedia. $3, in leather. 

American Shepherd, by Morrell. f 1. 

American Agrlcaltare, by Allen. #1. 

American Poulterer's Compenion, bv Bement. $L 

American Veterinarian, by Cole. 60 oenta. 

Baiet's Kitchen Gardener. 79 cents. 

Biiei*it Farmer's Companion. 76 cents. 

Chaptal's Agricultural Chemistry* fiO cents. 

fiowning's Fraits and Frail Trees of America. $1.60. 

Domesiio Animals, by R. L. Allen. Cloth| 75 cents ; paper, 
60 cents. 

Domestic Economy, by Mies Beecher. 75 cents. 

Fkuiner*s and Emigrant's Hand-Book. $1. 

Fruit Culturist, by J. J Thomas. fiO cents. 

'Gardener's Farmer's Dictionary. $1.50— leather, $1.75. 

Farmer's Manual. 60 cents. 

Horse's Foot — and how to keep It sound. 96 cents. 

Johnston's AgricnUoral Chemistry. $1.36. 

London's Ladies' Flower Garden. $1.86. 

liiebig's Agricnltnral Chemistry (new edition). $1. Paper, 
76 centf. 
" Agricultural and Animal Chemistry (pamphiet edi- 

tions). 36 cpnts each. 

Parsons on the Rose. |(l.50. 

Prince on the Ro&o. $1.50. 

Rural Economy, by Boussingault. $].60. 

Stable Economy. i#y Stew&rt. $1. 

Smith's Prodiiciive Farming 50 cents. 

^'realise on Milch Cows. S^ cents. 

Treatise on Guano. % cents. 

Youatt on the Horse (new edition). $1.75. 

Vouait on the L'ig. 75 cents. 

4-lovey'< Fruits of America, colored plates. $1 per no. 

Mariiton Manurei. 38 cents. 

Man's Bird Keeper's Manusl. 60 cents. 

Johuson'a Gardner's Diciionnry. $1 

Youatt on the Dog. $l.dU. 

Porter's Hawker on Shooting. $2 7.5. 

I'he Dug and Sportsman. 75 cents. 

Beattie's Southern Agriculture. $1. 

Buist's Flower Garden Directory. $1.36. 

McMahon's Gardner- $3. 

Downliig's Landscape Gardening. $3. 
** Cottage Residences. $3. 

Mason's Farriery, (new edition). $1 35. 

Hind's •* " " $1. 

Bridgman's Young (Gardner's Assistant. $3. 

Allen's American Herd Book. $3. 

Browne's Tour of America. $6. 

Thomas' Fruit Guitarist. GO cents. 

In press. Minor's American Bee Keeper's Manual. 

J^ Oraers sent bv mail, accompanied by OosA, will weeive 
{NFompt attention, and the books oent by mail, or otherwise. 

Address C. M. B AXTON, 306 Broadway, New York. 

4t» Nov. 

ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEW YORK STATE 
AQRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

THE Annnnl Meeting of this Society will be held at Albany, 
on the third Wednesday (17th) of January, 1843. Premiums will 
be awarded on Grain and Root Crops, Butter, Cheese, Fruits, 
Jic. Statements should be furnished the Secretary early in 
January. 

it is desired that there should be a full representation f^om 
County Societies, as well as of the friends oi agricnlinre gen* 
eraliy. 

A Pomologieal ExkiHUon will be held at the rooms of the 
49ociety, ana growers of fruit are respectfully requested to for- 
ward specimens to the secrtuiry as early, if practicable, as tho 
J6th of January. B. P. JOHNBON, Secrsfery. 

JVee. Uty IftlSL n3t 

PAR80N8 & CO- 
INVITE the attention of dealers and amateurs to the laran and 
excellent stock of trees at their Commetelal Garden andllur- 
sery at Flushing, near New York. The penM>nal attention of tiie 
proprietors to the propagating department, and their posseesion 
of well arranged specimen grounds, enable them to ensure the 
correctness of the varieties which thevcul Urate. 

Their Fruit Department contains 810 varieties of apples, 180 of 
pears, 70 of cherries, 75 of plums. 80 of peaches, with nectarines, 
apricots, quinces, grapes, figs, almonds, walnuts, raspberries, cur 
rants, strawberries, escttleiil roots, Jec. 

Tlie Omiiroentai Department comprises all the most desirable 
deciduous and evergreen trees and sihrubs, irtnea, creepent, 
ite.j in some 800 VBrieiics, many of wh'ch are new and 
rare, and vnluabie for arborctunis. Also, a flne slock of rjses, 
hedge pUnts, fce. 

Cataloguos furnished gratis, on ap)>Ilcntion, by mail, at Fht^h- 
.ng) or personally at 10 Pine street, New York. 03t 



AMERICAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 

PANY. 

Office No, 40 WaU Street, N, Y. 

LIFE INSURANCE, npon the plan adopted bv this Company, 
is founded npon the principle of cMiirtftatsen in the shape of aa> 
nnal premiums to a common fund, proptM'tioned to the amount 
insured, out of which the Company pay a stipulated sum on the 
death of the assured to the person for whose benefit the Inenr- 
nnoe Is efTeeted. 

After a thorough Investigation of the different syelems adopted 
In Europe and America, and of the rates of premium chaigedi 
this company have reduced the premium 35 per cmt. paynUe 
in cash, annually, semi-annually, or qiuuteriy, as may be pre- 
ferred, under a firm conviction that the eilgenciee of the Com- 
pany will never exceed and seldom require one half of the an- 
nual premium now charged by the English and American Com- 
panies, which reduction will still leave a large margin forsenaons 
of unusual sickness and death among its members— preferring to 
reduce the premiums at once to an amount mote neariy approii- 
matlng the actual necessities of the Company than to adopt tiie 
system of j»r«mi«m nvtes which is attended with many disadvut. 
tag|M. 

The leading features ofthi* Company are-' 

I. A guarantee capital of $60,0001 which together with the ac- 
eumulating premiums is deemed aaequate to meet every contin- 
gency. 

3. A redwtUm In the rates of premlnme— payable nnnnnlly 
semi-annually, or quarterly, as may be prefened. 

3. The assured participate annually in the pn»llt8. 

4. Insurance may be effected by any married woman npon the 
life of her husband, for her sole use and benefit, free from any 
claims of the representatives of her husband, or any of his credi- 
tors. 

5. No personal liability of the members beyond the amount ui 
their annual premium of insurance. 

6. Creditors may Insure the lives of thetar debtors, or debtwi 
themselves may insure for the protection of their creditors. 

A prospectus has been issued (which can be had at the office 
of the Company, or any of lu agents), explanatory of the terms 
and conditions of Insurance. 

TRUSTEES. 

Ambrose L. Jordan, Samnol Leeds, Noiris Wilcox, 

Cyrua P. iSmlth, Frederick T. Peet, John W. Fitcli, 

Georgre Hall, Caleb Mix, John Dnrrie, 

David Banks, Sherman W. Kne vals, Lewis B. Judaon, 

G. S. Siilimaa, Henry P(H;k, James Pnnderford, 

Geoige D. Phelps, Eli W. Blake, James £. English 

Willis Bristol, Lucius R. Finch, 

BENJAMIN 8ILUMAN, President. 

NORRIS WILCOX, Vice President. 

CALEB MIX. 7Vea<«rer. 

BENJAMIN NOYES, Secretary. 

AMBROSE L. JORDAN, Chairman qf £00001 Baami, 

Medical Examiners. 

WILLIAM N. BLAfrEMAN,M.D.,lB3Bleeckerstraet 
ALEXANDER B. WHITING. M. D., 848 Broadway. Jft 

STATIONERY, BLANK-BOOKSf AND WRITING 

PAPER. 
Francis A Iiowtrel, No. 77 Maiden lAne, V. T. 

MANUFACTURE all kinds of Blank-Books and Stationery 
articles— DIamood-PoInt Gold Pexs— Letter Copylng-Pressei* 
Manifold Letter- Writers— superior Croton-Ink, warranted to re 
tain lu Jet-black color, which they sell at the very loweet prices. 

We have also on hand every description of Foreign PAPER 
and STATIONERY— Cap, Leiter, and Note Papers, Envplopes, 
Perforated Board, Bristol Board, Drawing-Papers— Copy-Beokst 
Pocket-Books, Card-Cases, Port-Folios, Scrap- Books— Gold-Paper, 
Tissue-Paper— Chess-Men, Backgammoo-Board*->-Wax, Warns, 
Slates, Pendls— Gold and Silver Pencil Cases— Writing-Desks- 
Work Boxes— Quills— Tin Cash and Deed Boxes— and all arti- 
cles kept by Stationem, at remarkably low prices. 

Books suitable for County Clerks and Public Offices sun^led 

Printing, Ruling, and Binding executed at the hiweet rates. 

M^ We should be pleased to have a call from those requiring 
articles in our line. Orders by mall will recelvr attention. 

Lkwis rnAHCis, \ BTtANCIS ft LOUTREL. 

) . StaiUmerSj 77 Maiden Lane^ N. T. 

Bept-lyr*. 



CraiTS H. LOITTRBL, 



ROCK SALT. 

THIS Salt is as hard as alum, and Is the best known. It comes 
in large lnmp«. and Is the most suitaUe and eeonomioal kind for 
stock. It may be placed on the ground In the open flHd where it 
will be exposed for years to the weather with but little waste. 
It is the best kind to pat In a rack, manger or trough, tu be licked 
by horses, cattle, and »heep, as they may desire. By this means 
stock never gel an excess, or suflbr Injury ftom Its use. Pricj 51 
per hundred pounds, for a single barrel, or 75 cents per himdrcd 
pounds tor Isrjrer quantities. 

A. B. /*LLEN k CO., 189 and 191 Water siree-f, N. Y 



EVERY FARMER'S BOOK!! 

Five Thousand Copies sold in Four Months!!! 

ILLmATfiD TRlATISe ON DOWTIC ANIMALS, 

■EIKO A HUTORT ARD DEtCKirTIOIf OF THC 

Horse, Mule, Cattle, Sheep, Sivlne, Potiltry, and Farm Dog^s ; 

VnUi Dlrectioni for tlialr Bfamflenent, Breodlnf, Croasing, Rearlost Feeding, and prepantton for a profitable market. 

Also, their Diseases and Remedies; 

Together with fnlt Dliectlonf for the Maaagement of the Dairy, and the Oomparatlire Economy and advantages of work- 
ng AnJmalt, the Horse, Mule, Oxen, &c. 

By R. L. AIAjBNy 

Author ff '« Cvmpmid •f Jimtriean JigrieuUurej" 4^ 

The ahov» work contaiaa more than 40 Engravingt and FortraiU of Improved Animals, Ulostrative of the different bneda 
and varioBS subjecti tfeeted In IL 

The most minute as well as general principles for Breeding, Croasing, Rearing, Feeding, and Management of all Doraestie 
Animals, are herein given, to produce the utmost marketable value fur the food and attention bestowed on them: as wett 
as to prevent disease, and save the Immense losses which annually occur from this source. 

It eaa be sent hy M«U, lift Clotb Btndlny, 75 Cento P ^per, 50 Cento* 

PsUishcd by C. M. SAXTON, 305 Broadway, New York. 

For Sale hf all Booksellers throughout the country. Agents wanted for §v€ry eo«mfy in every State. Addiesa, pat pnU, 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 



Tlie compactness yet eomplelenees will make it a fkvorite 
with agriculturists.— CAr<mic/«, PfUtadttphia. 

We have examined the book and onme to the conduaton 
that no former should be without IH-Sot. OteMtier. 

Its greatest worth Is, as a eom|de(e Fhnricr, showing the die- 
ease of animals, thekr treatment, and enie.~Ar. #> Mtc. 

The portion which relates to the dairy alone, is worth the 
cost of tlie book.— H'^cafter Tramer^. 

One of the moet useftil books which has come to our no- 
tice.— if. J. Jourtuil, 

It is every way adapted to be serviceable in every house- 
hold which Iws domestic animals.— D. Adv. Newark. 

We believe It a complete guide for'the farmer and dairyman 
la the purchase, care, and use ot animals.— J^f^ertemen. 

Here is a work which should be In the hands of every flur* 
BSe' — HigUand Courier. 

Wc can confidently rceommend this work as a very de- 
terintive one to iliose engaged In farming, raising stock or 
kWiotLndry.— Northampton Courier. 

The author is a practical farmer and stock-bmeder, and is 
able to vouch for the correctness of the remedies for diseases 
ef Domestic Animals, as well as the best mode of managing 
them.— Hiifvii, O., ReJUctor. 

Here Is a book for the mLuoif, written by a gentleman of 
experience and science, in which the fitrmer will And infor- 
natlon which will save liim much anxiety, unproductive la- 
bor, and useless expense. — Neioburifport JVatchmon. 

It costs but oeventy-five cents, and cannot fail to be worth 
ten timet that amount to any (hrmer.— Summit, 8. C, Beacon. 

It is the best of that character we have yet seen ; no for- 
mer should be without it.— JDeaiocrs/, CarlisUf Pa. 

This is Just such a book as every owner of stock should be 
possessed of^Eaetonj Md.f Star. 

Here Is a book which all— those who follow the plow, and 
those who direct it— can read to profit. It Is a library of 
knowledge, presenting the latest improvements and discov- 
erieii, on all the topics treated of; and illustrated by a great 
variety of cuts. The " Aliens," one of whom is (he author 
of the work before us, are quite famous In their especial role. 
so that what proceeds from them may be confidently credited 
at nil events. The present book is a most Interesting and in- 
structive one and must meet with a great sale.— Scloea Oa- 
aette. 

H will give Impulse, encouragement, and success to svery 
one fund of raising fln«, healthful and profitable farm am- 
mid". E^ery sndi former may be sure of real pleasure and 
profit in stadying the book. The young sons and daughters 
of farmers witl find evenings weU and pleasantly spent In 
gaining flrom It the lnformatk>n for which they will have 
practlra! use the rest of their lives.— OM Colony Memorial. 



Most eamesdy do we wish that evvwy agriculturist, hi oui 
section, would possess himself of this reairy interostlng bouk„ 
and abide by its precepts. Sure, aro we, that the result 
would soon be exhibited in an improvement of stock gene- 
rally.— ParJfc«r«&«r/-, r«., Qaxette. 

This work, to the flumer and stock reiser, will be useful, 
instructive, and profitsble, enabling them to improve the 
breed of their stock, preserve them from sickness, and cure 
them when Infected with disease.— If^raid, MorrieviUe, Pa. 

The time has gone by when farmers can expect to succeed 
without giving some attention to Book Forming, and we trust 
they begin to see it for themselves. We should like to know 
that this work was in the hands of every farmer in iJ&e 
county.— Mercury, PotUdamj N. T. 

The individual who Is seeking general information, will pe- 
ruse it with pleasure, while the farmer who desires to gnln 
practical knowledge, will read it with interest. The farmer 
who would carry on operations successfully in bis line, 
should not be without it— Signal, Be{fiut, Me. 

The title page of this work gives a good idea of iu scope 
and intent It is a comprehensive summary of form opera- 
tions, and will prove very acceptable to the great mass of onr 
fhrming population. We are informed that S,000 copies of 
the wrirk have been sold since the first of January. It is 
well printed and profluely illustrated.— iiT. F. Tribune. 

It is fumt&hcd with numerous illustrating cuts, and will 
form a complete " vade mecuita'* for the agriculturist, conven- 
ient for reference and to be relied on when consulted.— Ba^ 
timore American. 

This is a practical book by a practical man and will serve 
extensive practical ends. It is a companion which every far- 
mer will feel that he cannot well be without— A*. Y. Ob- 
terver. 

We cheerfully recommend this work to farmers.— Stgno/, 
Juliett, HI 

We anticipate an extensive sale for this work.— OJkis Cul 
tivator. 

The work ought to be in the hands of every planter.— JT. 
O. Delta. 

The aulhoir is a gentfeman of fine attainments, and who 
nnku as one of the most accomplished writers on agricultu- 
ral subjects in the counury.— dfl/o. Planter. 

Many a valuable animal Is lost, every year, for want of the 
knowledge here conveyed.— £ag<e, BrattMoro, Vt. 

The author (Mr. Allen), la a practical man. and everything 
from his pen, on Bubj«<cts connected with agrlculiure and cat- 
tle breedmg, is valuable to those who prefer matter of fact to 
mere theory. 

The work cobms at seventy-five cents. The inforaiatlon 
contained In it Is worth ihree times that amounL Bis diree- 
tions for the management of the dairy will benfgrent service 
to those not versed in that important art— Jtfoitas Farvntr. 
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FARM IMPLEMENTS. 
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WATER RAMS. 
FOR SALE, Superior Water Rams, which, tf applied to a large 
or small stream uf water where there Is (me or more feet fhli, a 

Eortlon of said stream may be forced up. by its own power, to a 
eight of 50 or 100 feet. The qnantity of water raised will vary 
according to ihe height of tlie IhU, the size of the stream, and 
the capacity of the ram. For Instance, any one possessing a 
spring, or stream of waier, thnt will dischaige 8 or 10 gallons per 
minute, and can stop up the stream by a dam, so as to malce a fall 
of 8 or 10 feel) by means of one of these machines, a constant 
stream, from a hulf-lnch pipe, can be delivered at an elevation of 
86 feet. Prices from $12 lo $i6~pipe extra. For prices of lead 
pipe, see advertisement above. 

Ttike Particular Notice.— Tenons making application fbr 
these rams, t)y mail, or otherwise, are requested to name the size 
of the stream, or quantity of water runnin/f in il per minute, the 
amount of the fall they are able to produce, the height the water 
ia desired to be raised, and ^e di$tance it is wished to be con- 
veyed, 
my A. B. ALLEN fc CO., 191 Water street, N. 7. 

GENUINE PERUVIAN QUANO. 
JUST received a cargo of Peruvian Guano, fresh from the 
•Chincbe Islands. Those wishing to purchase, had beet send in 
their orders immediately, direct to the subscribers } in this way 
they will be sure of getting the senalne article. Considerable 
qnantities of Chilian and other South American Gnano, have 
been sold the past season for Peruvmn. Farmers will do well 
to be on their guard against such lmpo.sitions, and purchase only 
-where they are certain of obtahiing such as is pure and nnadul- 
lecated. 

A. B. ALLEN & CO. 
Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
180 and 191 Water street, N. T. 



BONE DUST. 

THE Subscribers having recently made extensive arrange* 

.ments with the Bone Mills, ur; now prepared to execute the 

largest orders fur preseni, and the ensuing spring's use. Price. 

40 cents for crushed, and 50 cenia per bushel for sewings and 

turnings 

A. B. ALLEN & CO , 189 and 191 Water street. N. Y. 

PREMIUM HAY AND STRAW CUTTERS. 

NEW and splendid. Rotary Cylinder Straw Cutters, simple, 
etrong, and easily worked- For sale nt reduced prices bv 

A. B. ALLEN * CO., 189 and 191 Water street,* N. Y. 



AYRSHIRE BULL. 
A VERY fine Ayrshire Bull, ab<tiit four years old, for sale by 
•the subscriber. His stoelr Is just beginning to show Itself, and 
proves quite superior fur millting. Apply to 

1S.\AC R. CORNELL, 
o 2t* Weston, So<nerset County, New Jersey. 
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TEBldS. 

For Single Copies $1 per annum. 

Three Copies 3 " 

Eight Copies 5 '* 

^Cr ^o be paid invariably In advance. J^ 

Ti, B. This number, ^(vlthont oovcn, Insniijcel 
to iieivapapcr postage only; that Is, one oient t^ 
any distance -within the state ot Ne^vr Torh, 
one cent and a half for all distances hejrond. 



CASTINGS MADE TO ORDER. 

GLN-GEAR SEGMENTS, of all sizes, faralshed at short no 
tlce, at low prices. 

BURR MILLSTONES of any size ; PATENT BURR MILLS 
from 12 to 30 inches in diameter ; also, NlchoUs' and Marsh* 
Burr Mills, 12 to 30 inches In diameter. 

A. B. ALLEN &. CO., 189 and 191 Water street. 



PERUVIAN QUANO 

FOR Sale, at Bating Hollow, Long Island, by 

Jy3t AZEL DOWNS. 

SEED WHEAT AND RYE. 

THE eeleornted White Flint and other snperior vailetlsa < 
Seed Wheat, Spring* as well as Winter varieties. 
Also, Rye of an excellent quality for winter sowing. 

A. B. ALLEN & Co , 189 and 191 Water st N. T. 
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TO OUR READERS. 
Another year has psMeil, and with Ihis num- 
ber cloMB the Mveoth volume of the Agricultuiisl. 
We sincerely hope and trunt our labors in conduct- 
ing it have not been altogether unaraj ling-, and that 
thone we have bo assiduously endeavored to in- 
struct, have profited thereby. 

It gives us pleasure to add, that our subscription 
list has been steadily augmenting ever since itie 
ras started ; and now that the Farmers' 
has betn joined with it, we are confident, 
few, if any agricultural periodicals, can boast of a 
greater number or of a more intelligent class of 

: well-known facililtes for conducting a 
firat-rate journal, we shall add, the coming year, all 
such improvements as are found upon proper ex- 
leriment lo be of any practical value ; and thus 
:eep the Agnculturisl up to the high stand which 
t has maiotained since its origin. But to do this, 
effectually, and opve interest to its columna, oat 
friends must not Jergel that we stand in oeed of 
their efficient aid. Continae then lo write and act 
for us, as you have so kindly done heretofore. 
Give us from month to month, all the informatioB 
you may possess, and obtain for us as mwiy enb- 
scribers as you possibly can. Every reader should 
act as an agent for out periodical, and not only 
work himMU, but induce all within his r«ach to do 
the same. Let bim reflect (hat be will thus more 
essentially serve the iatereals of the farmer and 
planter, and be more instnunenlal in developing (h« 
resources of his country than he could otnerwist 
do. Subscribers are reminded that the terns of out 
paper require payment to be made invariably in ad 
vana. They would never make objection to this, 
if they had any idea of the lose and trouble of coa- 
dacting a periodical toy other w«y. 
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ADULTERATION OP POOD.— WO. 6f «T0. 



SEASON FOR FELLING TIMBER. 
The true cause of decay in timber may be tra- 
ced, in many instances, to felling trees at a wrong 
aeason, and that wrong season is spring ; for then 
the sap is in a peculiar state^ and highly disposed 
to ferment when it can no longer flow through the 
tissues. It may be said to act as yeast acts on 
moistened flour. We do not mean to assert that the 
heart of oak will, in a short period, become as ten- 
der as a loaf of bread. The quantity of sap 
which it contains is less in proportion to the solid 
parts than in softer woods. Many kinds of the 
latter, cut late in spring, however, have frequently 
been observed in a state so thoroughly decomposed 
as to be easily crumbled by the fingers in one or two 
years from the time the pieces were cut ; whilst the 
same kinds of wood cut in the beginning of win- 
ter, but in all other respects similarly treated, re- 
mained perfectly sound. Any person who can cut 
off a limb of a tree in the beginning of December, 
and another limb from the same tree in spring, im- 
mediately before the buds expand, may convince 
himself that the beginning ol winter is the best 
time to cut timber, and that the use of spring-fell- 
ed timber ought to be entirely prohibited in all 
cases where tne safety of individuals is liable to be 
affected bv the want of stren^h in structures form- 
ed from this perishable material. 

In order that wood may possess its greatest de- 
gree of natural compactness and elasticity, com- 
Sined with hardness and durability, it must be felled 
in the early part of winter; and although means 
may be employed for driving out the fermenting, or 
putrescent sap, left behind in the late spring cut- 
ting, and for substituting antiseptic substances, ^et 
there is no proof that the desirable properties, 
above mentioned, will be so ensured. On the con- 
trary, it has been proved that stren^h and elasti- 
city, or toughness, have been diminished in many 
cases, when wood cut in sap has been subjected to 
preservative processes. 

In stating this, we do not wish to imply that the 
application of preservatives is unimportant. Quite 
the contrary. But the proper season for cutting 
timber should take precedence of all other consi- 
derations in regard to its preservation. If this is 
admitted and acted upon, means may then be em- 
ployed for preventing that decay to which the 
soundest wood is liable, sooner or later. 



ELECTRO CULTURE. 

TiiJCRi: have been numerous experiments of 
late years in the apnlication of electricit]^ to the 
growing of plants. This practice has received the 
name of electro culture, ft consists in elevating 
electrical conductors^ generally of iron wire, upon 
poles placed in the centre of each end of a bed, and 
conducting the electricity through it with wires so 
arranged aa to come into contact with the roots. 
Or, it is more usual to place continuous parallel 
wires, connected with a galvanic battery at one 
end, and thus constitute a circuit through which 
^e electrical current passes. 

From the success of a few isolated experiments 
made years ago, which developed vegetable life 
with astonishing rapidity, magnificent calculations 
were made of the future economical application of 
electricity in practical agriculture. Many enthusi- 
asts have recently tried various experiments in it, 



and have achieved what they deemed the most suc- 
cessful results. But it has been since ascertained, 
that in the ardor of zeal in arriving at satisfactory 
conclusions, their gardeners and otner laborers were 
directed to supply an ample bed of rich vegetable 
mold for the electrical wires to revel in» and liquid 
manures and composts of various kinds were added 
from time to time, as being best calculated to pro- 
duce an abundant and rapid flow of the galvanic 
current. The provision for this favorable develop- 
ment of this new agent of vegetation, has even been 
so abundant in numerous instances as to have ab- 
solutely burnt up and destroyed the crops from its 
excess. It was not surprising, therefore, that ex- 
traordinary results followed tne application of elec- 
tricity, when accompanied by sucn powerful allies. 

In defiance, however, of all these favorable con- 
clusions, many less confident experimentalists have 
followed the rules systematically laid down by the 
masters ; but when unaccompanied by the chemi- 
cal adjuncts of animal, liquid, and otner manures, 
they have proved wholly inopemtive, and the crops 
have scarcely come up to the ordinary standard of 
contiguous and otherwise similar crops. It has 
even oeen found, on close scrutiny, that the root- 
lets of the plants, instead of running towards, and 
embracing this foster mother, as plants usually ^ix^ 
those substances from which they derive support, 
have decidedly cut her acquaintance, and turned back 
upon themselves, and hug and cling to each other in 
the narrow space, midway between the wires, rather 
than approach this new and questionable relation. 

We are led to infer, therefore, that whatever re- 
mains vet to be brought to the aid of agriculture 
from electro culture, requires some mode for its ap- 
plication not yet adopted by the '■^ knowing ones." 

ADULTERATION OF FOOD.— No. 6. 

Sugar. — ^This article, perhaps, has been subject 
to adulteration more than any other. Fortunately, 
however, the substances generally employed, have 
been comparatively harmless, merely weakening the 
article rather than imparting any poisonous quality. 

Of inorganic substances, sand, chalk, plaster of 
Paris, and pipe clay have been used j of organic 
matter, flour, potato starch, and potato sugar, the 
latter of which is made by boiling potato starch for 
many hours with dilute sulphuric acid, neutralizing 
the excess of acid by chalk, and evaporating the 
clear liquid to a certain specific gravity, at which 
point it solidifies into a mass of crystals. These 
are drained, and are then employed for adulterating 
bugar, or for imparting sweetness and strength to 
wine or beer, and also for falsifying honey. The 
addition of this substance to ordinary cane sugar, 
has the effect of rendering the sweetening power 
of the latter much less considerable ; for, cane su- 
gar possesses a sweetening power two and a half 
times as great as that of potato sugar. Hence, 
a very much larger quantity of sugar thus adulte- 
rated must be employed to produce a given effect ; 
and hence sugar, m this condition, is much more ex- 
pensive in use than pure cane sugar. 

For some years past, moist sugars have been 
largely adulterated with the sweet waste liquor 
(solution of glycerine), evaporated to a proper con- 
sistency, which is formed in the process of saponi- 
fying oils and fats. This liquid may now be pro- 
cured, by hogsheads at a time, from the stearine 
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manufacturers, who obtain it by the saponification 
of lard and tallow. This fraud, however, may be 
detected by the inferior sweetness, and by the moist 
and dirty appearance of the sugar. 

Sand, chalk, plaster of Paris, and pipe clay can 
be detected by dissolving the suspected sugar in a 
considerable quantity of water, and allowing it to 
clear itself by precipitation. The residuum re- 
maining at the bottom of the liquid, will indicate, 
in a degree, the amount of adulteration. 

Honey. — This substance is very often adulterated 
with potato starch, wheaten flour, and in some in- 
stances, with bean meal. These are added to give 
brown honeys a certain degree of whiteness, and 
also to increase the weight. Bean meal, however, 
is seldom employed on account of its taste. 

Starch syrup and starch sugar are likewise used 
in reducing tl\e standard of honey, as well as trea- 
de, and sugar cane of various degrees of purity. 
Also, chalk, plaster of Paris, and pipe clay, all of 
which ii(av oe detected by mixing the suspected 
article with a large quantity of water, and allowing 
it to clear itBelf by precipitation, in a similar man- 
ner as recommended for sugar. Cane syrup, and 
molasses may be detected in honey both by their 
^tolorand smell. 

BOOK FARMING. 

Wk had a fine example of hostility to book farm- 
ing a few days since. One among tne wealthy and 
respectable portion of our citizens, on being invited 
to subscribe for an agricultural paper, broke out 
into a most furious declamation against all attempts 
to improve the agriculture of the country, through 
the means of the diabolical art of printing. ^^ He 
would have any man hung, drawn, and quartered, 
who would presume to attempt enlightening the 
public on agriculture through the means of 
the press, saving and excepting the present 
company. The farming of the present day, 
the crops, the soil, the orchards, animals, and in- 
deed, whatever was connected with cultivation, was 
far behind what it was 30 years ago. Writing on 
ajgriculture, tended only to mislead ; nobody but en- 
thusiasts (knaves and idiots he meant), would 
write, and none but a similar class would read any- 
thing on the subject. Farming was to be learnt by 
example only ; the old fashion was the best fashion, 
and nearest in accordance with common sense and 
sound judgment.^' 

About half this tirade against this innovation up- 
on the olden time, he believed ; the other half he 
feigned ', but he gave the lie to the whole of it in 
half an hour afterwards by purchasing a hundred 
dollars' worth of improved agricultural implements, 
which, but for the spirit awakened, and the know- 
ledge developed by the agricultural information 
spread before the people of the present day, by our 
valuable periodicals devoted to this subject, would 
have remained where he thought the fruits and 
other matters connected with ancient a^culture, 
were, viz. in the models of a past generation. 

The man who believes the agricultural press has 
done nothing for the cause in the present genera- 
tion, is to be pitied. The man who feigns to be- 
lieve it, deserves worse. Both are burying or 
clogging the benefits of that talent, which they will 
be called upon to account for hereafter, with usury. 



PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 

In a recent publication of the Royal Agricultu- 
ral Society of England, Professor Johnston says :— 
" In the Magnesian limestones of Durham, I have 
hitherto found only .015 to .07 per cent of tribaaic 
phosphate of lime; I have from our blue mountain 
limestone from Lanarkshire, obtained 1.39 percent 
and in the burned lime as it comes from the kiln, 
2.33 per cent. A ton of this burned lime, therefore, 
which is full of fossils, contains as vr uch phos- 
phate of lime as a hundred weight of bones." 

What a proof is contained in the above of the 
utility of scientific knowledge when applied to 

Sractical agriculture. A large number of our ill- 
ustrious pains-taking farmers never read our agri- 
cultural journals, and yet think science when appUed 
to their pursuits, is worse than useless. Tnese 
worthy but benighted men, use lime as a manure, 
and one mass of rock that will bum into lime is of 
the same value in their eyes as another. Yet, the 
effects of an equal quantity of the lime furnished 
from three different quarries of stone, or marl beds, 
applied on adjoining^ and similar fields and crops, 
may be, that one is found to burn up the vegeta- 
tion ; a second produces only moderate results ; and 
a third yields a crop perhaps double that of 
any other field receiving an equal amount of lime 
from any other source. He looks at the crops, 
scratches his head, but the operation elicits no ra- 
tional idea, and he dreams himself to the conclu- 
sion that the moon, or weather, or insects, or witch- 
craft, or something else which it would be idle, or 
perhaps hock-farming for him to look after, had 
caused the didkrence. 

If he would take these minerals to a thorough 
chemist, he would find that the first specimen was 
magnesian lime, the second carbonate oi lime, and 
the third contained a notable proportion of phos- 
phate of lime. He would then know, if he knew 
anything of the effects of each, that one half or 
one fourth of the first (according to the proportion 
of magnesia it contained), would have saved bin 
his crop which had been destroyed, and been a last- 
ing benefit to his land ; while the use of the last af- 
forded a dressing of incalculable value to such soils 
as were deficient in it, 

APPROVED VARIETIES OF FRUITS. 

At the National Pomological Convention, recently 
held in this city, which was composed of many of 
the most eminent fruit growers from the northern, 
middle, and western states, after three days' discus- 
sion, the following select list of fruits was recom* 
mended for cultivation throughout the country, aa 
thriving the best in the different soils and climates 
of the United States :— 

Peaches. — ^Varieties recommended for general 
cultivation. Grosse Mignonne, Early York (serra- 
ted), Old Mixon (free), Coolidee Favorite, Craw- 
ford's Late, Bergen's yellow, j^r particular loc^* 
ties, Heath Cling. 

Plums Recommended for General Cultivation.^-^ 
Jefferson, Washington, Green Gage, Purple Favorite, 
Coe's Golden Drop, Bleecker's Gage, Frost Gage, 
Purple Gage. For particular locuilities. Prince's 
Imperial. 

Cherries, — ^Varieties recommended for general 
cultivation. Black Eagle, Mayduke, Bigarreau, 
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Black Tartarian, Knight's Early Black, Downer's 
Late Red, Elton, Downton. 

Apples. — Varieties reconunended for general cul- 
tiyation, Early Harvest, Large Yellow Bough, 
American Summer Pearmain, Gravcnstein, Summer 
Rose, Early Strawberry, Fall Pippin, Rhode Island 
Greening, Baldwin, Roxbury Russet. For particu- 
lar localities, Yellow Belle fleur, Swaar, Esopus 
Spitzenburg, Newtown Pippin. 

Peor5.— Varieties recommended for general cul- 
tivation. Madeline^ Dearborn Seedling, Blood- 
food, Tyson, Bartlett, Seckle, Louise Bonn§ de 
ersey, Flemish Beauty, Beurr6, Bosc, Winter 
Helis, Beurr6 D'Aremberg, Golden Beurr6, of Bil- 
boa. For certain localities. White Doyennd, Gray 
I>oyenn6. 



THE COW— HER DISEASES AND MANAGE- 
MENT.— No. 8. 

Rheumatism of the LoinSy or Lumbago. — The 
cause of this disease is attributed to obstructed per- 
spiration, brought on by colds ; and this cause will 
be the more active where the body of the animal is 
already in a morbid state. The seat of the malady 
is evidently in the tendons and muscles ol the loins 
which acquire a diseased rigidity and harshness. 

The first symptoms of the disease are a loss of 
Biilk, attended with fever, costiveness, and loss of 
appetite. On motion in the stall, the animal reels 
from one side to the other, and sometimes falls 
down, as if having no use of her hind legs ; she 
then rises with the greatest difficulty, or cannot 
rise at all without assistance. When turned loose, 
she walks with great difficulty with her hind limbs ; 
and; in addition to these symptoms, in the progress 
of tiie disease, her skin adheres tight to her body. 
Many symptoms may also show themselves from a 
Tiolent strain of the loins, by one cow riding 
another, as happens in times of heat; but this 
accident may generally immediately be perceived. 

The first remedy to be applied, in the treatment 
ol this malady, as in other inflammations, is bleed- 
ing, proportioned in its quantity to the violence of 
the symptoms, and the strength and condition of 
the animal, say from three to five pints. When 
the bleeding is over, the foUowing medicines may 
he mixed together and given, milk warm, in two 
quarts of water gruel and half a pint of molasses : — 

Sulphur, from 9 oz. to 1 lb. ; grains of Paradise, 
(cardamom seeds), 3 drachms; saltpetre, 1^ oz. ; 
tumeric, | oz. ^ cummin seed, i oz. 

This medicme usually operates briskly, and will 
often continue for ten or twelve hours. After its 
Iteration is over, the following combination will 
M proper, mixed together and given to the animal, 
•tone dose, in three pints of mild ale or beer, with 
ft handful of wormwood previously boiled, which 
dose may be repeated, if necessary, once a day : — 

Saltpetre (nitre), U oz.; flour of sulphur, l| 
oz.; camphor, \ drachms; juniper berries, I i oz.; 
long pepper, i oz. ; oil of turpentine, \l oz. 

Besides the above, local applications will often 
be found highly useful. For instance, the following 
clarg'e, laid on the loins of the animal, as the weak- 
■ess appears more in that part than any other ; for 
■he can generally raise her fore parts, while the 
bind ones seem useless : — 



Black and Burgundy pitch, | lb. ; oxycroceum 
and paracelsus plastere, 3 oz. ; bole Armenian and 
dragon's blood, li oz. 

To be melted over the fire, and spread, while hot, 
but not so hot as to scald, all over the nunp, as 
well as the loins. Some wool or saddler's stuffing, 
should be stuck on it, in order to keep it in its 
place. As soon as this is completed, the cow must 
be got up and put into a sling, made of sacking 
and ropes, so that she may feel the floor with her 
legs, wnich are to be well rubbed two or three 
times a day. She must remain in this situation till 
she can stand of herself, and get up without the 
assistance of the sling. The disease generally 
elves way to this practice in the course of ten or 
fifteen days. 

The food and drink to be given during the treat- 
ment of this disease may be the same as recom- 
mended in other inflammations, such as an abundance 
of warm water gruel, or mashes made of malt, bran, 
or Indian meal. 

Consumption^ or Wasting. — This complaint is 
generally caused by cold and improper food ; the 
former excites inflammation, and produces ulcera- 
tion in the lungs; while the latter, either by convey- 
ing deficient nourishment or nourishment of an im- 
proper kind, will produce the same efiect. In proof of 
this last assertion) thexoare instances on record, of po- 
tatoes bein^ given to cows in excess, and continued 
for some time, with the view of increasing their 
yield of milk, the consequence of which was, that, 
though the^ gave a greater proportion of milk, they 
fell into this disease, and were seized with a wast- 
ing and a cough. Besides this, where food of a 
forcing nature is given to the animal, as beets, car- 
rots, parsnips, &c., for the purpose of promoting 
the flow of milk, the consequence will be to pro- 
duce this disease. 

The predominant symptoms of this malady, are 
a gradual emaciation of the body of the animal, or 
pining away, attended with a slow fever and a 
cough ; but where the appetite is not much aflfected, 
the progress of the complaint is generally marked 
by an attack of looseness, which, in the end, 
proves fatal. During the course of the disease, 
there prevails a remarkable flow of milk, which 
tends to exhaust the strength of the cow, and con- 
sequently the symptoms increase. It may be re- 
marked, however, that this wasting seldom occurs 
in the countrv, but is chiefly confined to cows con- 
fined to stalls in town, the mode of feeding of 
which is different from that of those kept in a free 
and open situation, on different food. 

When the first symptoms of this complaint ap- 
pear, the object should be to prevent, as far as pos- 
sible, the wasting of the body from going farther, 
to the injury of the animal. She should be dried 
off immediately, or kept no longer for the purpose 
of milking. This will often be sufficient to effect 
a cure. Where the disease is connected with in- 
flammation of the lungs, bleeding, and the same 
treatment recommended under the head of ^' Inflam- 
mation of the Lungs," at p. 207, is the only plan, 
perhaps, that can be adopted with success; but 
whpn the disease is far advanced, this and every 
other mode of treatment, as far as known, will bie 
found ineffectual. 
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AGRICULTURE OF THE CHINESE.— No. 12. 

Vimeties of Tea Manufadwed for thi European 
and American Markets. — ^In order to give the reader 
some idea of the different sorts of teas manufactur- 
ed for tibe European and American markets, I can- 
not do better than quote some excellent remarks on 
this subject, by Sir John Francis Davis, in his 
work, «* The Chinese." 

As tea has always held so principal a place in 
oar intercourse with China, it requires some par- 
ticular consideration as an article of commerce. 
We have seen before, that the fineness and dear- 
ness of tea are determined by the tenderness and 
smallness of the leaf when picked. The various 
descriptions of the black diminish in quality and 
value as they are gathered later in the season, until 
thev reach the lowest kind, called by us Bohea, 
ana by the Chinese Tb-cAa, " large tea" on ac- 
count of the maturity and size of the leaves. The 
early leafbuds, in spring, being covered with a 
white silky down, are gathered to make pekoe, 
which is a corruption of the Canton name Pak-ko^ 
"white down." A few days* longer growth pro- 
duces what is here styled '^ black-leaved pekoe.*' 
The more fleshy and matured leaves constitute 
souchong; as they grow larger and coarser they 
form Congou ; and the last and latest picking is 
Bohea. Tue tea farmers, who are small proprietors, 
or cultivators, give the tea a rough preparation, and 
then take it to the contractors, whose nnsiness it is 
to adapt its farther preparations to the existing na- 
ture of the demand. The different kinds of tea 
may be considered in the ascending scale of their 
value. 

1 . Bokea^ which in England is the name of a 
quality, has been already stated to be, in China, the 
name of a district where various kinds of black tea 
are produced. The coarse leaf brought under that 
name to this country is distinguished by containing 
a larger proportion of the woody fibre than other 
teas ; its infusion is of a darker color, and as it has 
been more subjected to the action of fire, it 
keeps a longer time without becoming musty than 
the finer sorts. Two kinds of Bohea are brought 
from China ; the lowest of these is manufactured 
on the spot, and therefore called " Canton Bohea," 
being a mixture of refuse Congou with a coarse tea 
called Woping, the growth of the province. The 
better kind of Bohea comes from the district of that 
name in Fokien, and, having been of late esteemed 
equally with the lower Congou teas, has been 
packed in the same square chests, while the old 
Bohea package is of an oblong shape. 

2. Congou, the next higher kind, is named from 
a corruption of the Chinese Koong'foo, "labor or 
assiduity." It formed for many years the bulk of 
the East-India Company's cargoes; but the quality 
gradually fell off, in consequence of the partial 
abandonment of the old system of annual contracts, 
by which the Chinese merchants were assured of a 
remunerating price for the better sorts. The con- 
sumption of Bohea in this country has of late years 
increased, to the diminution of Congou, and the 
standard of the latter has been considerably lowered. 
A particular variety, called Campoi, is so called 

' from a corruption of the original name Kien-peoy, 
" selection — choice ;'' but it naa ceased to be prized 



in this country, from the absence of strength 
characteristic which is stated to be generally esteem- 
ed beyond delicacy of flavor. 

3. Souchong ( seaou-choong, "small, or scarce 
sort"), is the finest of the stronger black teas, with 
a leaf that is generally entire and curly, but more 
young than in the coarser kinds. What is called 
"Padre Souchong'* is packed in separate paper 
bundles, of about half a pound each, and is so nne 
as to be used ahnost exclusively for presents. The 
probability is that its use in that way by the Catho- 
lic missionaries first gave rise to the name. The 
finest kinds of souchong are sometimes scented 
with the flowers of the Chloranthus inconspicuus^ 
and Oardeniaflorida ; and they cannot be obtained, 
even among the Chinese, except at dear prices. A 
highly-crisped and curied leaf called Sonchi, has 
lately grown into disrepute and been much disused, 
in consequence of being often found to contain a 
ferruginous dust, which was probably not intend- 
ed as a fraud, but arose from the nature of the 
ground, where the tea had been carelessly and 
dirtily packed. 

4. Pekoe being composed mainly of the young 
spring buds, the gathering of these must, of course, 
be injurious, in some degree, to the future produce 
of the shrub, and this description of tea is accord- 
ingly both dear and small in quantity. With a 
view to preserving the fineness of flavor, the appli- 
cation of heat is very limited in drying the leaves, 
and hence it is, that pekoe is more liable to injury 
from keeping than any other sort of tea. There is 
a species of pekoe made in the green-tea country 
from the youn^ buds, in like manner with the black 
kind ; but it is so little fired that the least damp 
spoils it; and for this reason, as well as on ac- 
count of its scarcity and high price, the hyson pe- 
koe, as some call it, has never been brought to 
England. The Mandarins send it in very small 
canisters to each other, or to their friends, as pre- 
sents, under the name of Loong-tsing, which is 
probably the name of the district where the tea is 
made. 

Green teas ma;^ generally be divided into five de- 
nominations, which are — 1. Tteankey ; 2. Hyson 
skin; 3. Hyson; 4. Gunpowder; 5. Young 
Hyson. 

Twankey tea has always formed the bulk of the 

freen teas imported into this country, being used 
y the retailers to mix with the finer kinds. The 
leaf is older, and not so much twisted and rolled as 
in the dearer descriptions ; there is altogether less 
care and trouble bestowed on its preparation. It is, 
in fact, the Bohea of green teas; and the quantity 
of it brought to England has fully equalled three 
fourths of the whole importation of green. 

Hyson Skin is so named from the original Chinese 
term, in which connection the skin means the refuse^ 
or inferior portion of anything; in allusion, per- 
haps, to the hide of an animal, or the rind of fruit. 
In preparing the fine tea called hyson, all those 
leaves that are of a coarser, yellower, and less 
twisted or rolled appearance, are set apart and sold 
as the refuse or " skin tea," at a much inferior 
price. The whole quantity, therefore, depends on, 
and bears a proportion to, the whole quantity of 
hyson manufactured, but seldom exceeds two or 
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three thousand chests in all. The word hyson is 
connpted from tibe Chinese name, which signifies 
** flourishing spring,*' this fine sort of tea being of 
course gathered in the early part of the season. 
Every separate leaf is twisted and rolled by hand, 
and it is on account of the extreme care and labor 
required in its preparation, that the best hyson tea 
is so difficult to procure, and so expensive. By 
way of keeping up its quality, the East-India Com- 
pany used to give a premium for the two best lots 
annually presented to them for selection ; and the 
tea merchants were stimulated to exertion, as much 
by the credit of the thing, as by the actual gain in 
price. 

Gunvowdtr^ as it is called, is nothing but a more 
carefully-picked hyson, consisting of the best 
rolled and roundest leaves, which give it that gran- 
ular appearance whence it derives its name. For 
a similar reason, the Chinese call it Chooca, " pearl 
tea." 

Young Husony until it was spoiled by the laige 
demand of the Americans, was a genuine, delicate 
young leaf, called in the original languajB:e Yu-tsien^ 
*^ before the rains," because gathered in the early 
spring. 

The remission of the tea duties in the United 
States occasioned, in the years 1832 and 1833, a 
demand for green teas at Canton which could not 
be supplied by the arrivals from the provinces. 

The Americans, however, were obliged to sail 
with cargoes of green teas within the favorable 
season ; they were determined to have these teas; 
and the Chinese were determined they should be 
supplied. Certain rumors being afloat concern- 
ing the manufacture of green tea from old black 
leaves, the writer of this became curious to ascer- 
tain the truth, and with some difficulty persuaded 
a Hong merchant to conduct him, accompanied by 
one of the inspectors, to the place where the ope- 
ration was carried on. Upon reaching the oppo- 
site side of the river, and entering one of these 
laboratories of factitious hyson, the parties were 
witnesses to a strange scene. 

In the first place, large quantities of black tea, 
which had been damaged in consequence of the 
floods of the previous autumn, were arying in bas- 
kets with sieve bottoms, placed over pans of char- 
coal. The dried leaves were then transferred in 
portions of a few pounds each to a great number 
of cast-iron pans, imbedded, in chunam or mortar, 
over furnaces. At each pan stood a workman stir- 
ring the tea rapidly round with his hand, having 
previously added a small quantity of turmeiic in 
powder, which, of course, gave the leaves a yel- 
lowish or orange tinge ; but they were still to be 
made green. For this purpose some lumps of a 
fine blue were produced, together with a white sub- 
stance in powder, which, from the names given to 
them by the workmen, as well as their appearance, 
were known at once to be prussian blue and gyp- 
sum (sulphate of lime). These were triturated 
finely together with a small pestle, in such propor- 
tion as reduced the dark color of the blue to a light 
shade ; and a quantity equal to a small tea-spoon- 
ful of the powder being added to the yellowish 
leaves, these were stirred as before over the fire, 
until the tea had taken the fine bloom color of 
hyson, with very much the same scent. To pre- 



vent all possibility of error regarding the substan- 
ces employed, samples of them, together with spe- 
cimens of the leaves, in each stage of the process, 
were carried away from the place. 

The tea was then handed m small quantities on 
broad shallow baskets, to a number of women and 
children, who carefully picked out the stalks, and 
coarse or uncurled leavesj and, when this had 
been done, it was passed in succession throiigh 
sieves of different degrees of fineness. The first 
sifting produced what was sold as hyson skin, and 
the last bore the name of "young hyson." As 
the party did not see the intermediate step between 
the picking and siftine, there is reason to believe 
that the size of the leaves was first reduced by 
choppinff or cutting with shears. If the tea has 
not nighly deleterious qualities, it can only be in 
consequence of the coloring matter existing in a 
small proportion of the leaf; and the Chinese 
seemed quite conscious of the real character of the 
occupation in which they were engaged ; for, on 
attempting to enter several other places where the 
same process was going on, the doors were speedily 
closed upon the party. Indeed, had it not been for 
the influence of the Honest who conducted them, 
ihere would have been little chance of their seeing 
as much as they did. 

CULTIVATION OF THE COMMON LOCUST 

TREE. T 

Th£ soil in which the locust (RoHnui 
pseudaeada), appears to grow best, is a light and 
somewhat sandy loam, rich rather than poor ; and 
to attain any considerable size, it requires much 
room, and an airy, but at the same time, a shelter- 
ed situation, free from the fury of the winds. It 
has the quality of thriving for a time on poor, shal- 
low soils, which, no doubt, is owing to its power 
of rapidly abstractine" whatever nourishment such 
soils may contain, by its large, succulent roots, 
that run near the surface ; but after a few years it 
becomes stunted and unhealthy, decays at the heart, 
and never attains a size sufficient for any useful 
purpose, except for fuel. 

Propagation and Culture. — The locust may 
readily be propagated by seeds, which maybe sown 
as soon as they are ripe, in October, or the opera- 
tion may be deferred until the March or April fol- 
lowing. Whether they are sown in autumn or 
spring, however, they will come up the ensuing 
summer, and the plants, by the end of the season, 
will be fit either for transplanting into nursery 
lines, or to the places where they are finally to re- 
main. The seeds, if exposed to the air two years, 
after being gathered, lose their power of vitality ; 
but if they be kept in their pods, and buried a con- 
siderable depth in dry soil, they will remain good 
for (iye or six years, or perhaps loneer. As seed- 
bearing trees seldom produce two abundant crops 
in succession, a reserve should be kept from one 
year to another. The great difficulty experienced 
in causing locust seeds to vegetate, operates as a 
discouragement with many, as they require to be 
prepared before sowing, in order to soften their 
hard and shelly pericarps, or hornlike envelopes, 
in which nature nas deposited their germs. A wri- 
ter in the " Maine Cultivator," recommends pour- 
ing water over the seeds, previously heated to the 
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1>oiling point, and sufTering it gradually to cool. 
After twenty -four hours, to decant the water from 
the seeds, and select such as have opened, for im- 
mediate sowing. He also recommends another 
mode, and perhaps a somewhat more economical 
one, so far as time is concerned, which is, to suh- 
ject the seeds to the action of ivitric acid mixed in 
the proportion of half an ounce to two quarts of 
water. The seeds are to be steeped in this mixture 
for twenty-four hours before sowing, and the water 
kept tepid, or slightly warm, by means of an oven 
or stove. By this process, the perfect seeds will at 
once evince signs of vitality and germination, while 
those which remain unaffected at the end of twen- 
ty-four hours, will probably be unsound, and may 
be thrown away. An experiment is related in 
Wither's *' Treatise," by the results of which, it 
appears that '* immersion in hot water accelerates 
germination, but tends to destroy or injure the 
seeds." Mr. Loudon, in his ** Arboretum Britan- 
nicum,'' remarks that, steeping Australia and Cape 
acacia seeds for twenty-four hours, in water which 
had been poured on them in a boiling state, ot 
nearly so, accelerated their germination nearly two 
years. Great caution should be observed, how- 
ever, in experiments of this kind, as even a short 
continuation of seeds in water at the temperature 
of 212*^ F., must of course destroy the vital prin- 
ciple. 

The seeds should be sown in a good, free, warm 
soiJ, rather rich than otherwise, an inch or two 
apart every way, and covered with finely-pulveri- 
zed earth, from a quarter to three quarters of an 
inch deep. In fine seasons, the plants will grow 
from two to four feet in height, the largest of 
which may be removed in the following autumn, 
to the places where they are finally to remain, and 
the others may be transplanted into nursery lines. 
In regard to the removal of the locust, Loudon ob- 
serves, that "it will transplant at sdmost everj' 
age, and with fewer roots than almost any other tree." 
The trees should never be suffered to stand nearer 
than fifteen feet apart, in any soil, and should they 
be consigned to a soil thin and light, they should 
be planted at least twenty feet asunder. As they 
advance in age and growth, care should be taken 
to clear out ail broken branches or dead wood from 
their lops, and lo keep down their suckers, which 
w^ill sometimes issue from their roots, where the 
soil is moisjt and rich. Under favorable circum- 
stances, the plants will sometimes produce annual 
shoots from six to eight feet long for several years 
after planting j whereas, in wet or poor soils, they 
will not exceed one fourth of this length. After 
the first ten or twelve years, upon good land, the 
locust will probably have attained a height of fif- 
teen or twenty feet, w^ith a diameter of three or 
four inches 3 and then its growth, in general, be- 
comes very slow ; and few trees, at the expiration 
of fifty or sixty years, will be found over fifty feet 
in height, and one foot in diameter. 

— m 

To Improve the Ucalitv of Fruit. — The qual- 
ity of the fruit of a grafted tree is said to be im- 
proved if you graft it over with the same variety, 
provided your scions come from a tree whose fruit 
is of better quality. 
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Topping Corn. — The experiment suggested by 
the editor ought also to be tried as to what effect 
the stripping the leaves from the stalks has upon 
the grain, as at the south, the stalks are never cut, 
but "pulling blades," is done to a great extent. 
Many farmers depend entirely upon " blades" for 
winter feed, and never use hay. I fully agree 
with the editor, that this is a subject of vast mo- 
ment to the farmers of a large portion of the Uni« 
ted States ;" and if it is a ract, that topping com 
does lessen the crop by ^^ one fifth," or even one 
twenty-fifth, the practice ought to be abandoned 
at once. It is probable that one fourth of the corn 
crop of this country is annually stripped of its 
stalks or leaves, and if by so doing it deducts one 
fifth from the yield, it will lessen the amount a vast 
number of bushels. Perhaps there is no more im- 
portant subject discussed in your columns than this 
one. The experiment will never be sufficiently 
well tried until some of our agricultural societies 
offer premiums large enough to warrant the trouble 
and expense of making the trial in different parts 
of the country, for several years. Who will be 
the first to move in the matter ? 

Greeti'Sand Marl. -^The value and importance 
of this singular and but little known substance, is 
hardly thoueht of by manjr who are aware of its 
existence. In fact, its existence was known for 
many years before it was ever thought of as a 
manure. No doubt, that, hereafter, other things 
will, like this, be accidentally discovered to pos- 
sess fertilizing properties, and that many other 
farms, lying along the marl belt, will, like Dr. 
Bartlett's, be founa to possess valuable beds of this 
fertilizer; and it is well worth the attention of 
those interested, to make careful examinations. 
The great difficulty, however, is the want of faith 
among those who are equally as much interested 
as Dr. B., but who, unlike him» would never un 
dertake to haul such a substance three miles to 
convince themselves of its value. I know men 
now, who laugh at the idea of hauling " green 
sand" for manure. It is only by the slow process 
of the example of such men as Dr. Bartlett, that 
they will finally become convinced. And some of 
them will not give up when they actually see the 
effects upon his fields. They fight against light 
and reason. 

AdulUraiion of Food, No. 2. — We read the 
account of these adulterations, with wonder and al- 
most incredulity. Yet are we constrained to be- 
lieve, and then inquire what is the remedy ? In 
^buying a barrel of flour, we cannot stop to. examine 
whether one fourth of the quantity is made up of 
" potatoes, beans, peas, Indian corn, rye, chalk, 
bones, powdered white flints, plaster of Paris," and 
I know not what other indigestible substances. If 
the adulteration of flour is carried on to the extent 
that many believe, particularly for exportation. It 
becomes Congress as much to look into that matter 
as after the adulteration of drugs. And it certain- 
ly would become our "city fathers" to devise 
means to prevent our buying and eating so many 
drugs in our bread. But there is one thing to be 
borne in mind in relation to mixing these drugs, or 
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8ome of them in bread — the taste of the pMic re- 
quires it. True, it is a yittated taste, but yet it 
Beems to be the prevailing one, that requires ail of 
our wheaten loaves to be very light and white as 
driven snow. And for this, nutritious and healthy 
food is drugged till just about as fit to eat as a 
whitewashetf sponge would be. I do most earnest- 
ly urge upon the attention of every editor to agitate 
the subject until a reform is effected. 

Remarkable Cows. — " It is a pity that every calf 
from such a cow, whether male or female, could not 
be saved for breeders." This sentence is found in 
remarks upon a cow of Mr. Cumings', in an arti- 
cle immediately preceding the one under notice. 
Every friend of improvement will subscribe to the 
doctrine. Now let me ask if our whole system of 
premiums at all of our afl[ricultural shows, is not 
based upon principles of a diametrical tendency 
from this ? It appears to me that fineness of form 
and fatness of carcass are more likely to win favor 
with the dispensers of premiums, than great milk- 
ing qualities. 

Tne Tallow Tree of China. — Is this a relation of 
the tallow tree of New England t [No. The 
*' tallow tree'* of Rhode Island is the ailantus, or 
" tree of heaven," so common in most of our At- 
lantic cities and larger class of towns, which is 
corrupted from tUoUy the French name of this tree.] 
However, it is of no consequence. I shall not re- 
commend the cultivation of either, because we have 
a much more prolific tallow tree in this country, 
the seed of which is usually in this latitude, plant- 
ed about the 20th of Ma^, and the crop garnered 
in October. The tallow is most successiully ex- 
tracted from the seed, by feeding it to an animal 
whose progenitors are said to have come from 
China. ^'The tallow then resembles" corn-fed 
pork. It may also be remarked that the ** candles 
made from this substance, in winter, have a tendency 
to get soft in summer," and therefore the ingenious 
Yankee nation have invented a process by which 
candles are made superior to those from any other 
kind of ^*tree tallow," namely, ^^stearine" or "ada- 
mantine candles." 

Guita Percha, — One of the uses of this substance 
not enumerated by you, and probably not generally 
known among those most interested, is making 
gaskets^ an article well known to all steam engi- 
neers, for making steam-tight joints in steam pipes. 
I have been informed by engineers, that gaskets 
made oi gutta percha will outlast any other sub- 
stance that they have ever used. I cannot see 
why this species of tree cannot be grown in Florida 
or Texas. Shall we ever have a department in 
our general government, a secretary of home affairs, 
to attend to matters of far more benefit to us, as a 
nation, than the science of throat cutting and all 
the kindred accomplishments of war and carnaee ? 

Cost and Profit of Raining Wheat and Indian 
Coruy ifc, — I cannot go over all these statements, 
though I cannot help thinking that they give a 
false coloring. It is from such statements that 
novices are led into errors. The profits of farming 
look so flattering on paper, that many undertake it 
without due consideration, and their failure deters 
others from embarking in a pursuit, that, if judi- 
ciously managed, would afford a more comfortable 
subsistence than they obtain as hangers-on of a 



city life. On the other hand, many a man has 
been tempted from a comfortable New-England 
home, by just such statements as that of the Hon. 
Mr. Henley, member of Congress from Indiana, in 
which he has proved by an indisputable array of 
figures, that the raising of wheat upon the great 
western prairies, only costs ^* ttpentif-five cents a 
bushelJ" Now in truth is this so 1 If it is, then 
should we all be tempted to emigrate to that Para- 
dise of wheat growers. True, he does hint that a 
crop is occasionally blighted ; and that " considera- 
tions contribute to swell the average expense of pro- 
ducing wheat on the western prairies to probably 
^^ Uiirty-five cents per bushel 3" that is, of course deliv- 
ered in market : tor he gives the cost of transporta- 
tion^ at two dollars an acre ; that is, less than 5| 
cents a bushel for hauling twenty miles. His esti- 
mate of cost of harvesting and threshing is equally 
erroneous. As this is a very important matter, 
and as this error is liable to lead us, poor grubbing 
Yankees astray, or at least cause us to think that 
our lot is cast upon a soil that does not pay for 
cultivation, and tempt us to go where we can raise 
wheat so cheap, I pray you bear with me while I 
show this picture in another light. To enable me 
to do this, I have corresponded with a wheat-grow- 
ing friend of mine in the neighborhood of Chicago. 
He thinks that the distance wheat is hauled into 
that immense depot, will average at least thirty-five 
miles, at a mean expense of 12i cents a bushel. 
From careful examination, my friend is sat- 
isfied that, throujghout all the region that sends its 
crop to the Chicago market, tne yearly average 
yield of all the wheat 60wn, will fall below ten 
bushels per acre ! The cost of plowing, or break- 
ing up prairie, he says, is fairly given, and that is 
al»ut the only correct item in Mr. Henley's state- 
ment. The estimated cost of growing an acre of 
wheat, on the Illinois prairie, then he gives as fol- 
lows : — 

Plowing one acre of old ground, not less 

than - - - • - - - 0.75 
If only decently seeded, two bushels will 

be used ; average 75 cents, - - 1 .50 
Sowing, and harrowing, at least three 

times over, 1 .00 

A cradier half a day ; raker and binder 
half a day; average wages $1 and 

board, 1.25 

Shocking and stacking, - - - 0.75 
Threshing, will average, counting all ex- 
penses, 12i cents a bushel, - - 1.25 
Average cost of hauling to market, 12i 
cents per bushel, • •- . - 1.25 

Total, - - - $7.75 
This is counting the yield at his estimate of ten 
bushels per acre. Of course, the plowing and 
sowing, would cost no more for a crop averaging 
35 bushels, but the harvesting would, and the 
threshing and hauling 25 cents upon each addi- 
tional bushel. What the average price of wheat 
in that market is, my friend does not give ] but, 
supposing it is 75 cents, the profit would be easily 
counted, if all the labor was nired, to say nothing 
of interest on land, &c. 

Cold'Water Bathing, — Cold or warm, so that 
the bathing was done, I should look upon as 
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j^reatly conduciTe to health. And I do look upon 
It as a duty that everj city corporation owes to the 
inhabitants, to establish public baths. Every step 
taken to keep the persons of a population cleanly, 
.s two steps towards improving their morals. No 
dirty population waA ever one of good morals. No 
public improvement would be of more benefit to a 
large class of the population than one which would 
give the facilities /or bathing to the working classes 
of all cities. No dwelling ouffht to be considered 
finished without a comfortable oath room. I have 
experienced so much benefit from bathing in sick- 
ness, that I am thus urgent in its recommendation. 
6neep Yard and Stables. — When the western 
prairies and mountainous regions of our country 
can boast of such as are here represented, then we 
shall not be pained with the account of so many 
sheep perishing for want of shelter. 

Economy in Building Materials, — ^Let us exam* 
ine whether it would be economy for the farmer to 
use stone, brick, and iron, almost exclusively in 
building. In most parts of the United States, 
buildings can be made of wood far cheaper than 
of any other matenal. I suppose that a barn built 
of wood, for instance, which would cost $300, 
might cost $1,000 if made of stone, brick, and 
iron. The interest on the excess of cost, $700, at 
7 per cent, is $49 per annum, a sum sufiicient to 
build a new frame barn every six years. Should it 
be economy to expend the $700 in building a 
barn of imperishable materials, notwithstanding it 
might ** last a century," or even untold centuries ? 
I fully believe that iron mi^ht be economically 
used m some cases, for building in cities, but 
I doubt the economy of substituting it for wood, in 
farm buildings, in a country where wood is so 
cheap as it is in the United States. It is never- 
theless true, that *^ farmers and others, of this 
country, too frequently build for temporary use." 
It is still more true, that those do not study econo- 
my, who, as is very often the case, "build them- 
selves out of house and home." I fear that Uiis 
would still more often be the case, if farmers gene- 
rally undertook to follow the advice of Mr. Cooke, 
and *^ discontinue the use of all kinds of lumber 
hitherto employed in the construction of houses." 
Much more might be said upon this subject. 

A Few Simple Facts. — ^This is a very erroneous 
head placed over a very important article. It 
should have been headed ** A I>ew Very Important 
Facts." If facts that are calculated to save human 
life, are not important, I don^t know what are. 
The writer speaks of stopping dangerous bleeding. 
I have often found pulverized gunpowder to be 
one of the best stiptics ever used. One of the most 
ready ways to prevent the fatal effects of the poi- 
son of a snake, is immediately to suck the wound. 
If the person can get at it himself, suck hard and 
thoroughly at once, without fear. If out of reach 
of the mouth of the person, it is better to get a 
friend to do it. If the mouth is sound, no danger 
can possibly arise, or a little oil or lard taken in 
the mouth previously, would enable any person 
with perfect impunity to suck all the poison out of 
any snake bite, unless it had penetrated a large ar- 
tery. 

Another Fact Relating to the Potato Disease^ 
communicated by Mr. Betts, of Newburgh, is quite 



sufiicient to knock down several very fine theories 
upon this matter. The fact is, though knocked 
down, I expect to see them and their advocates up 
and running ittain, for they are as hard to kill as 
the bttffido ; for, in another article, it is said that 
" no animal requires so much killing as bufifaloes ;^ 
but the animal that theorizes upon the potato rot, 
oueht to have been excepted. " The bufialo inva« 
riably evinces the greatest Vepugnance to lie down 
when mortally wounded ;" ^nd so does the theo- 
rizer upon this unaccountable calamity. 

American Holly Hedges. — '* The American hollT 
is the sturdiest and beet armed tree in the world* 
and flourishes in all locations.** Does it % Did 
the writer of this article ever see it growing in th6 
northern part of^he United States, in anr degree of 
abundance ? It may be said to be a native of New 
Jersey, but further north, or even in the mountain 
regions of the south, I think there are a few loca* 
tions where it does not flourish. I think X have 
seen a few specimens in the vicinity of Boston, but 
whether natives or not, f cannot say. But one 
thing I can say, that is, hoily hedges, will never 
flourish in many locations north of the home of 
the " South Carolinian." 

Venitian, or Tanner^s Sumach. — ^l do most coidi* 
ally extend the right hand of feUowship to Mr. 
Prince, for the sentiment " that the first object of 
our country should be to render herself perfectly 
independent of foreign supplies of all articles whick 
could be produced from our own soil." And it is 
«< humiliating" to think that we should be willing 
to continue in such a state of ignorance, as we do, 
in regard to what might be made far more profita* 
ble in cultivation than the old routine of crops cul* 
tivated by ourselves and our ancestors, since the 
first settlement of the country. Perhaps not one 
in ten of the cultivators of American soil, are 
aware that sumach is imported into this country from 
Italy and other parts of Europe. I do not know, 
myself, how great the demand is, nor what quanti- 
ty would be required to supply the consumption of 
the {;lobe ; but this fact I do know, that there are 
millions of acres of waste knd in the southern 
states, upon which it mieht be grown to an extent 
sufficient to tan and color all the fabrics in the 
world. The common sumach attains a size upon 
the rich lands of the Yazoo, suitable to make fence 
rails, and for which it is often used. And the Yen* 
itian sumach might be cultivated with more profit 
than cotton, if the cultivators could be insured 
anything like the present common prices. Unfor- 
tunately for the prosperity of this country, she is 
wedded to the idols of importation, and "free 
trade" is one of the humbugs of the age. 

Directions for Gathering Garden Seeds, — If these 
directions of ^* E. S." were honestly carried out, 
by all eardeners, we never should near so much 
about tne necessity of ** changing seed." It is the 
indiscriminate planting of all manner of seeds, that > 
is the cause of vegetables *' running out." Why ( 
do we not remember and practice upon the method - 
of Mr. Brown, in selecting Indian com seedT 
Who has forgotten the an^ote of the "barrel 
wheat," where a man made such a great improve* 
ment and gained a great prize for seed wheat, by 
whipping the sheaves over a barrel to get the seed 
ofi* the largest and best heads until he almost pro 
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duced a new variety 1 But I hope we are in 
an improving condition. ^* The schoolmaster is 
abroad" and giveth much good teachings in many 
papers in our blessed country, to those woo cultivate 
the soil and should save and plant good seed. 

Revijcwer. 

ROUGH NOTES BY THE WAY.— No. 4. 

Finding my business likely to detain me a day 
or two at Philadelphia, and not relishing the heat- 
ed air of that city, I took an early boat and had a 
■delightful sail up the Delaware to the memorable 
old town of Burhngton, in order to pass a day with 
mv venerable friend, Captain Richard Cleveland, 
who published, some years since, an account of 
his voyages and travels in the south seas, a second 
edition of which is shortly to be issued from a Bos- 
ton press. He and his good lady are residing with 
their son, H. W. S., in a beautiiul cottage on a 
iiighly improved farm on the banks of the Dela- 
ware, ekin^ out a *^ green old age." 

Not having seen his son since quite a youth, and 
knowinff that he had been tenderly reared and 
educatea, I inquired of him, after witnessing his 
improvements on a worn-out, sterile soil, by what 
fortuitous circumstances he had heen thrown into 
so delightful an occupation, upon which he related, 
as near as I can recollect, the following incidents 
of his life, which I will give to the public for the 
good of thousands of our young men, who know 
not how to employ their time : — 

Until the age of 28, he had never done a day^s 
work on a farm, and was ignorant of all rules of 
husbandry. He never even imagined that he had any 
taste for the business, having auways been used to 
an active life, and for several years had heen en- 
gaged in surveying in the wild parts of the coun- 
try, living in a tent^ and subject to such constant 
fatigue and exposure, that the hard labor of a farm, 
instead of being so severe, as it is generally found 
by men bred to more sedentary pursuits, was rather 
less so than he had been previously accustomed. 

Having decided to make a farmer of himself, if 
possible, ne went into the western part of Massachu- 
aetts, where he was an entire stranger, and *' hired 
our' to one of the hard-working yeoman of 
county Berkshire. He told him he wanted to make 
himself familiar with the manual labor of a farm, 
and that if he would let him work for him a month 
he could then decide what his labor was worth,-and 
pay him accordingly. At the end of the month, the 
farmer said he would give $8, which was better 
than he expected. He worked the whole season at 
all kinds of labor, and felt at the end of it, that, in- 
stead of losing a year's time, which some of his 
friends told him he would do, he had gained much 
more than its value. He then beean to look about for 
a farm ; and, in the course of tne following winter, 
was engaged in making enquiries and examina- 
tions, and also in studying carefully the best works 
he could procure on agriculture. In the spring of 
1842, he purchased the farm which he now occuj^ies. 
Its natural capacities were good, and some portions 
were in excellent condition : but much of it was 
light land, in consequence of which he had to incur 
heavy expenses, for fences and repair of buildings. 
In the first summer, he hired a couple of Irishmen to 
clean out a small pond, on his place, from which 



they procured 500 loads of rich muck, or marl. 
This ne hauled upon the hill in the rear of his farm, 
in the fall, and let it lie in small heaps till spring, 
where, by the action of the frost, it had crumbled 
like fallen lime. He then spread it evenly, and mixed 
it with the soil by a light plowing. The hill was 
so light that he was told, when he bought the farm, 
he would see it all blowing away in a high wind, 
and he believed nobody had previously thought of 
cultivating it ; but after this dressing, he found no 
difficulty in raising 35 bushels of corn per acre, and 
has continued to cultivate it annually to advan- 
tage, and with manifest improvement. 

He soon decided, however, that by far the most 
profitable use he could make of his land would be in 
the culture of choice fruits. Situated as it is, di« 
rectly on the river, and also on the Camden and 
Amboy Railroad, its products may be sent to Phila- 
delphia in an hour, and to New York in four hours. 
With such facilities, and such a favorable soil and 
climate as ours is for horticultural operations, he 
could not but see the advantages thus offered ; and, 
from the first, he began planting fruit trees to such 
extent as his means would allow, and is gradu- 
ally increasing them and diminishing his agricultu- 
ral operations. He has already received sufficient 
evidence of the correctness of the experiment, and 
feels perfect confidence that the purchase of his farm 
was a good investment; and, for the further en- 
couragement of such of your readers as may be 
deliberating upon the expediency of turning far- 
mers, I will add that I do not know a position in 
life in which one could be so happy as in being ac- 
tively engaged in the labors of the farm. Still, I 
must say, from all I have seen, I think it a danger- 
ous experiment for any one to try, who has been 
accustomed entirely to a city life. 

Samuel Allen. 

Burlington, N, J., July 25th, 1848. 

I* 

THE STRIPED BUG. 

I BELiJEVs most of the tillers of the earth 
in this section, have often suffered the loss of 
their melon and other vines, from the rava- 
ges of a small, active, striped bug, that destroys the 
young germ as soon as it appears. If any one is 
willing to take the trouble and expense, which is 
comparatively trifling, of following my plan, I 
think they may ** beat the bugs." Make a box 
about three inches high and ten or twelve inches 
square, of strips of boards, and cover the top care- 
fully with millinet fastened to the sides. By pla- 
cing this carefully over the young plants, the bugs 
cannot gain entrance, and I believe, at the same 
time, it will assist the growth of the plants. If 
part of the melons or cucumbers are planted two 
weeks earlier, the same box may serve fdr both, 
and then, after the vines have no further need of 
protection, it may be stored away for another year. 

Boxes of this description, which may be made 
by almost any one in tne winter, can be made for 
two or three cents each. I. 

Westbury, L. I., lOmo. 25<A, 1848. 

• 

How TO Bleach Honet. — Dark-colored honey 
may be bleached by exposure in the open air 
for several days and nights, during cold ana frosty 
weather. 
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FARMERS SHOULD WRITE FOR AGRICUL- 
TURAL JOURNALS. 

As the season has arriyed for the renewal of 
subscriptions to your journal, I would ^ve, 
through your columns, some reasons why agncul- 
tural papers are not better patronized, with some of 
the leading objections ureed against them. 

The first, and probably one of the strongest ob- 
jections, is, that a large proportion of farmers are 
aTerse to innovations, new plans, and systems, or 
in other words, of ** new-fangled notions.** The 
manufacturer and mechanic are ever on the alert, 
and ready to avail themselves of any improvements, 
inventions, or discoveries, that are made by inge- 
nious men and learned professors. Talk to these 
farmers of the benefits that they may derive from 
the aid of science, they will look at you with an 
incredulous smile and ask — What do scientific men 
know about plowing, sowing, raising stock, &c.1 
Point out to them toe advantages of a different 
mode of api>lying their manure, or a different sys- 
tem of rotation of crops, thev ]>robabiy will admit 
that it looks reasonable and right, but the " old 
system," the ^'system of their fathers" is good 
enough and has always supported them. Thus we 
have hundreds of honest, haid-working farmers, 
who do and are willing to trudge on in the old way. 
These men cannot be induced to take an af riciu- 
tural paper. They say that they have not time to 
read ; for, during the day, they are busy at work, 
and evenings, tney are tired and sleepy 3 and if 
they read it, they say that they cannot understand 
the '* high-flown talk" about carbon, oxygen, &c. 

The second class of farmers who object to taking 
agricultural papers, are men who learned the art of 
farming in their youth — ** it is their trade and they 
understand it thoroughly" — and they '* wonder that 
editors of newspapers attempt to teach fanners 
farming." Happy souls! How enviable their 
condition. 

VTe have a third class, who object, on the ground 
that the contributors are mainly scientific and theo- 
retical men, or retired merchants who are known as 
" gentlemen fanners," without practical knowledge 
or experience, who support their farms, instead of 
their farms supporting Uiem. Their knowledge of 
fanning, they say, is gained by reading, and occa- 
sionally riding or wSking over their farms, and 
publish accounts of overgrown cattle, fine sheep, 
and immense crops, raised at the cost of double 
their value, with whom the real farmers are 
neither willing nor able to compete. *' Such farm- 
ing will not answer for them, nor benefit them in 
any way." They have to get a living from their 
farms, and have no other resources to rely upon. 

The first class of objectors are only to be over- 
come by the example of their more inteUigent and 
enterprising neighbors. The second class of these 
modem Solomons and oracles of wisdom, who can 
learn nothing more, must be *4eft alone in their 
glory," until time and the march of improvement 
leaves them so far in rear that they are willing to 
confess their ignorance and call for light. As 
to the third class, the remedy is within their 
reach. They have the privilege equally with the 
amateur farmers, of contributing to agricultural 
journals. Then, practical farmers, at once avail! 
yourselves of this privilege. Give us the result of | 



your experience and correct the evils that yon 
complain of; if you have made any discoveries 01 
improvements in ]>reserving and applying manures, 
in raising crops, in rearing and managing stock, 
write out a statement and send it to ]£. Allen, 01 
some other editor, and I doubt not, it will be thank< 
fully received and published. Would that be book 
farming? All theory and no practice? To all 
such objectors, I say, write yourselves, and make 
the papers what they should be --practical journals 
of aj^nculture. No system that is not based oa 
practical results, wDl ever be reguded as valuable 
by intelligent men. The observations and expe- 
nence of many intelligent, practical fanners, ynio 
have hitherto remained silent, would be a valuable 
addition to our agricultural literature, and of incal- 
culable benefit to their co-laborers. To such far- 
mers, I say, do not withhold your contributions 
because you are not skilled in grammar. It is not 
fine writing that we want, but »cts and ideas con- 
veyed in an intelligible manner. Farmers should 
learn, that, by an interchange of experience and 
opinion throuffh the medium of agricultural journals, 
they can confer mutual benefits upon each other. 
They should also remember that these journals are 
published for the dissemination of a knowledge of 
the best modes of making, preserving, and applying 
manures to different crops ; the best and cneapest 
methods of preparing the soil ; the best and most 
economical manner and time of seeding and harvest- 
ing particular crops ; the best kinds of crops for a 
particular soil or climate ; and the best breeds, and 
the best manner of feeding or managing any par- 
ticular kind of stock, &c. &c. 

No man can fail to perceive that these results 
can be best attained by educated, intellifl^ent, and 
practical farmers, aided by the almost daily dis- 
coveries, by means of science. 6. P. Lswis. 

Huntingtim^ L. I., Odober^ 1848. 

EXTRACTION OF OIL FROM SUNFLOWER 

SEED. 

I vxNTURE to address you for some information 
with reference to sunflower seed and its manufac- 
ture into oil. I desire to know if there is any ap- 
propriate machine invented for hulling the seed ; 
one which hulls, and separates at the same time ; 
and what is the process of separation. 

Without experimenting, i have thought that 
winnowing would not answer, supposing there is 
not difference enough, if any, between the relative 
weight of kernel and hull. I have seen a state- 
ment that a buckwheat hulling machine had been 
employed satisfactorily ; but as I do not know the 
nature of that machine (whether it separates as it 
hulls), I am not disposed to try it, without more 
knowledge. The statement I saw, gives the re- 
sult of two quarts of oil to each bushel of seed, 
ground up hull and all, and six quarts if the hulls 
are separated from the kernels. Hence the im- 
portance of removing the hulls. 

What would be the cost of the machine for hull- 
ing, and a suitable press for extracting the oil ? 
What price would the seed command to ship to 
your market for sale ? A reply to the above from 
any of your correspondents will very much oblige 

D. Danforth. 

Eufaula, Ga,, OUober lOtfh 1848. 
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COMMON ERRORS IN SCHOOL ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 
DiiDKK tbie head il vil) be sulficient to enume- 
nte the priocipal features of school houses as thej 

They are almost universally badly located, ex- 
posed to the noise, dust, and daoeer of the high- 
way, nnaitractive, if not posiiively repulsiye, in 
their external and internal appearance, and bnilt at 
the least poisible eTpeese of material and labor. 

They are too ■mall. There is no separate en^ 
foi boys and girls appropriately fitted op ; no Huffi- 
cient space for the convenient seatine and neces- 
(wy movements of the scbolara ; no platfonn, desk, 
J) or recitation room for the teacher. 

They are badly lighted. The windows are in- 
MTt«d on three or four sides of the room, without 
blinds or curtains to prevent the inconvenience 
and danger from cross lights, and the excess of 



light falling directly on the eyes or ttflecied from 
the book, and the distracting inBaencc of passii^ 
objects and events out of doors. 

They are not properly ventilated. The parity 
of the atmosphere ia not preserved by providing for 
the escape ot such portions of the air as hare be- 
come offensive and poisonous by the process of 
breathing, and by the matter which is constantly 
escaping from the longs in vapor, and from the 
snrface of the body in insensible perspiration. 

They are imperfectly wanned. The rash of cold 
air through cracks and defects in the doora, win- 
dows, floor, and plastering is not guarded against. 
The air which is heated ia already impure from 
having been breathed, and more so by noiiona 
gases arising from the burning of floating particles 
of vegetable and animal matter coming m contact 
with Uie hot iron. The heal is not eqoally dif- 
fused, so that one portion of the s(;hool room la fre- 
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Tfaev are not furnished with seats and desks, 
properly made and adjusted to each other, and ar- 
ranged in such a nmnner as to promote the comfort 
and convenience of the Bcholare, and the easy su- 
pervision on the part of the teacher. The seats 
are too high and too lon^, with no suitable support 
for the back, and especiallv for the younger cnil- 
dren. The desks are too nigh for the seats, and 
are either attached to the wall on three sides of the 
room, so that the faces of the scholars are turned 
from the teacher, and a portion of them at least are 
tempted constantly to look out at the windows — or 
(he seats are attached to the wall on opposite sides, 
■od the scholars sil facing each other. The aisles 
■re not so arranged that each scholar can go to and 
from his seat, change his position, have access to 
his books, attend lohis own business, be seen and 



approached by the teacher, without incommoding 

They are not provided with blackboards, maps, 
clock, thermometer, and other apparatus, and fix- 
lures, which are indispensable to a well-regulated 
and we II- instructed school. 

Tbey are de lie tent in all of those in and out-door 
arrangements which help to promote habits of or- 
der and neatness, and cultivate delicacy of manners 
and refinement of feeling. There are no verdure, 
trees, shrubbery, nor flowers for the eye ; no scra- 
pers and mats for the feet ; no hooks and shelves 
for cloaks and hats ; no wel), no sink, basin nor 
towels to secure cleanliness ; and no places of re- 
tirement for children of either sex, when perform- 
ing; the most private offices of nature. 



presentation and descriptior 
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nor to all others, or is unexceptionabJe in every re- 
spect, but because the plan could be conveniently 
ODtained, and in it the ^eat principled of school 
architecture are observed. 

The building stands 60 feet from the highway, 
near the centre of an elevated lot which slopes a 
little to the south and east. Much of the larger 
portion of the lot is in front, affording a pleasant 
play ground, while in the rear there is a woodshed, 
tnd other appropriate buildings, with separate 
yards for boys and girls. Hie walls are of orick, 
and are hollow, so as to save expense in securing 
antaes or pilasters, and to prevent darapneas. This 
building IS 33 feet 6 inches long. 21 feet 8 inches 
wide, and 18 feet 9 inches high from the ground to 
^eeares, including 2 feet base, or underpinning. 



The entries A, A, one for boys and the other for 
girls, are in the rear of the building, through the 
woodshed, which, with the yard, is also divid^ by a 
partition. Each entry is 7 feet 3 inches, by 9 feet 
3 inches, and is supplied with a scraper and mat for 
the feet, and shelves and hooks for outer garments. 

The school room is 24 feet 5 inches Ions, by 19 
feet 4 inches wide, and 15 feet 6 inches high in the 
clear, allowing an area of 472 feet, including the 
recess for the teacher's platform, and an allowance 
of 200 cubic feet of air to a school of thirtv-six. 

The teacher's platform B, is 5 feet 2 inches wide, 
by 6 feet deep, mcluding 3 feet of recess, and 9 
inches high. On it stands a table, the legs of 
which are set into the floor, so as to be firm, and at 
the same time movable, in case the platform is need- 




Ground Plan. — Fig. 89. 





Top of Desk.— Fig. 90. 



Section of Seat and Dksk. — Fig. 91 



ed for declamation, or other exercises of the 
scholars. Back of the teacher is a range of shelves 
i, already supplied with a library of near 400 vol- 
umes, and a globe, outline maps, and other appara- 
tus. On the top of the case is a clock. A black 
board 5 feet by 4, is suspended on weights, and 
steadied by a groove on each end, so as to admit of 
being raised and lowered by the teacher, directly in 
front of the bookcase, and in full view of the 
whole school. At the bottom of the black board is 
a trough to receive the chalk and the sponge, or 
soft cloth. 

The passages D, D, are 2 feet wide, and extend 
round the room ; E, E, are 15 inches, and allow of 
easy access to the seats and desks on either hand. 
F, is 5 feet 3 inches, and in the centre stands an 
open stove C, the pipe of which goes into one of 
the flues, a. The temperature is regulated by a 
thermometer. 

Each pupil is provided with a desk G, and seat H, 
the front of the former, constituting the back or sup- 



port of the latter, which slopes 2^ inches in 1 6 . The 
seat also inclines a* j» jk "* jfc i 

little from the edge. ^^' TT n 

The seato vary in „ ^^ 

height, from 9i in. *^®- ^^' 

to 17, the youngest children occupying those 
nearest the platform. The desks are 2 feet long by 
18 inches wide, with a shelf beneath for books, 
and a groove on the back side h (Fi^. 91) to re- 
ceive a slate, with which each desk is furnished 
by the district. The upper surface of the desk, 
except 3 inches of the most distant portion, slopes 
1 incn in a foot, and the edge is in the same per- 
pendicular line with the front of the seat. The 
level portion of the desk has a RToove running 
along the line of the slope a (fig. 9(0 so as to pre- 
vent pencils and pens from rolling ofi^ and an open* 
ing e (fig. 90) to receive an inkstand, whicn is 
covered by a metallic lid. 

The windows, I, three on the north and three on 
the south sile, contain each 40 panes of 8 by 10 
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glass, are hung (both upper and lower sash) with 
weights so as to admit of being raised or lowered 
conveniently. The sills are three feet from the 
floor. Those on the south side are provided with 
curtains and blinds. 

The proper ventilation of the room is provided 
for bj tne lowering of the upper sash, and by an 
opemnz 14 inches by 18, near the ceiling, into a 
flue (ng. 89) a, which leads into the open air. 
This opening can be enlarged, diminished, or en- 
tirely closed by a shutter controlled by a cord. 




S:ju: Elevation. — Vio. 93. 




Ground Plan. — Fig. 94. 

The sides of the room are ceiled all round with 
wood as high as the window sill, which, as well as 
the rest of the wood work of the interior, is paint- 
ed to resemble oak. 

The above cuts represent a modification of 
the Windsor plan, as prepared for a primary school 
in Hartford. The entries (A ,A,) are smaller. The 
teacher^s platform is at the end, so as to overlook 
both yards in the rear. — Barnard's School Archi- 
tecture, 



Caution in the Use of Glass Vessels. — 
Hot water should never be poured into glass ves- 
sels till they are moderately warmed with tepid 
water, as the sudden expansion of the bottom by 
the heat of the water has a tendency to force it 
from the sides. Thin vessels are better able to en- 
dure sudden extremes of heat and cold than thick 
ones, because they are sooner heated through their 
thickness, and consequently expanded equally. — 
Exchange Paper. 



STRAWBERRIES AND WINE IN OHIO. 

We hear of no strawberries east, at this time, bat 
the celebrated Scotch beehive, a single plant of 
which, it is said, will bear from 200 to 300 berries, 
and the fruit large. In letters I have written to 
some horticultural societies, I have ventured to 
pronounce this a humbug, and that the fruit would 
De small and about equal to your discarded Duke 
of Kent. When we desire fine new varieties of 
this fruit, experience should have taught us, that 
Europe was not the region to look to. They are 
too larned to know anything oi this 
plant. They know that it belongs 
to a class, that is perfect in both 
organs, and it is time wasted to talk 
to them of staminate or pistillate 
plants. Pistillates are thrown away 
as banen, and only such are cultiva* 
ted as are perfect m the male organs, 
and a portion of the blossoma perfect 
in both. 

I have never yet met with an Eu- 
ropean gardener, who had ever noti- 
ced any difference in the charac- 
ter of the blossom. The beehive, £ 
doubt not, will prove*productive, but 
the fruit will oe small. Like the 
Duke of Kent, it will be found to 
belong to a variety very rarely met 
with. A portion of the blossoms 
will be found wholly defective in 
male organs, and will always bear 
perfect fruit. The residue, perfect 
in stamens, and a portion perfect in 
the female organs, also, but some 
organs will be wholly defective in 
pistils, and bear no fruit, and a por- 
tion partially perfect in pistils, and 
bear defective fruit. 

Mr. Jackson, last season, exhibi- 
ted at our horticultural society a 
single plant of the Duke of K^ent 
with 250 berries. I had a visit this 
evening from a gardener recently 
from Scotland. He informed me 
that no other strawberry was now 
thought of but the ** beehive," and 
he had seen a plant with 240 
berries on it ; that he had seen a chance berry that 
measured two inches in circumference; that the 
famous Hovey's seedling was thrown away, as 
proving, in general entirely barren. Wise garden- 
ers there! The only value of their beehive, is as 
an impregnator, and if they would plant a few of 
them m llie vitinity of the Hovejr, tney would find 
it more productive than any variety they cultivate, 
and some of the berries on each plant would meas- 
ure from 3i to 5i inches, if not more in circumfer- 
ence. 

Our vintage is nearly over, and there is twice the 
quantity of wine made this season, that was made 
in any previous year, from our increased cultiva- 
tion : though I presume the rot has on an average 
destroyed half the fruit. In my vineyards, the loss 
has been two thirds. My tenants calculated in the 
early part of the season, on making 25,000 gal- 
lons. Their present estimate, is 8,000. But one 
result surprises me. We have recently obtained 
German instruments to test the saccharine quality 
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of the lowest. The lowest in Germany, I am as- 1 
Bured by intelligent German wine merchants^ ranges 
from 74 to 80 degrees. Ours, this yeBX, ranges 
from 80 to 97. During the fermentation of their 
must, the flavor of the grape is usually lost. Our 
Catawba wine retains its muscadine flavor and 
aroma, even when fermented, till it is as dry as 
the hock wines. This quality will give sparkling 
wine from it, an aroma and flavor entitling it to a 
preference over the champagne of France. Some 
vineyards escaped the rot entirely, and as much as 
2,500 gallons nave been made at some vineyards 
owned by poor Germans. N. Lokowortb. 

Cincinnatt, Oct. 5th, 1848. 

AGRICULTURAL BOTANY.— Na 2. 

AonESABLT to my promise in the October num- 
ber, I now proceed to make a few extracts from 
the "Observations*^ in Dr. Darlington^s excellent 
work on Agricultural Botany. 

Maize, or Indian Com. — Indian com is one of 
*he most interesting of the gramines, or grass fa- 
nuily, rivalling the sugar cane and the rice in in- 
irinsic value, and, in the more favorable districts, 
tanking next in importance to wheat itself. The 
resh bread made of Indian corn meal (the ^* pone** 
A Maryland and Virginia), when rightly prepared 
or the Dreakfast table, may challenge a comparison 
;vith that made from any other grain. Sugar has 
ilso been obtained from this plant, of an ezcellient 

iuality, and in considerable quantity ; but whether 
le saccharine product will warrant the culture of 
.he plant for that object, remains to be determined. 
In Chester county. Pa., the Indian com is usually 
the first in the routine of crops, on breaking up the 
lay, or sod. Oats, or barley next succeed, and 
then wheat, with clover and Timothj to constitute 
the meadow, or hay crop, for two or three years 
after the wheat comes on. 

Kentucky Blue Grass, — This species (supposed to 
be a naturalized foreigner), varies considerably, in 
size and appearance, when growine in dijflferent 
soils and situations. In our best soils, the radical 
leaves are very long and luxuriant, — when it is 
known by the name of '* green grass.** In Ken- 
tucky, it is commonly called "blue grass,'* a name 
which properly belongs to the species Poacompressa. 

It is the profusion of the nu- 
tritious radical leaves, whicn constitutes the chief 
excellence of this grass. It is, indeed, as Muhlen- 
berg terms it, ** optimum ^o6u/uin,** being deci- 
dedly the most valuable of all the grasses known 
in our pastures. It has not been found necessary, 
in Pennsylvania (of later years, at least), to culti- 
vate it, by sowing the seed ; for when the land is 
duly prepared by lime and manure, it soon takes 
possession of the soil or comes tn, as the fanners 
term it, and supersedes the artificial grasses. The 
prevalence, therefore, and luxuriant growth of this 
grass, is one of the best evidences of the land be- 
ing in good condition, and well managed. In very 
poor land, it deteriorates so much tnat it would 
scarcely be recognized as the same plant. The 
slender culms, of this species, afford an excellent 
material for the manufacture of the finer kinds of 
Leghorn hats. 

. Spearmint, — This pleasantly aromatic herb has 
been so generally introduced into all the older set- 



tlements of this country, that it is now very exten- 
sively naturalized. It is deservedly popular as a 
domestic medicine, in relieving nausea, &c., and it 
is the species employed in preparing that most se- 
ductive beverage, known as the ** mint julep*' of Old 
Virginia. 

Lobelia, or Indian Tobacco. — This is an acrid 
plant, possessing emetic, cathartic, and narcotic 
properties ; and is somewhat notorious for the use 
made of it by a tribe of reckless modem empirics. 
It is frequent in our pastures, in the latter part of 
summer, and has been suspected of causing the 
ptyalism, or slabbering of horses, so often observa- 
ble at that season. I cannot, however, help doubt- 
ing the correctness of the opinion ; for the horse is 
a dainty animal in the selection of his food. I 
have often remarked the care and dexterity with 
which he separates the palatable herbage from that 
which is not so ; and have never seen nim eat, nor 
even crop, so acrid and offensive a weed as this lo- 
belia. We have two species, in Pennsylvania, 
which are admired for the beauty of their blue and 
red flowers, particularly the crimson, cardinal 
flower (L. carainalis, L,), but they are not intra- 
sive on the farm. 

Tobacco. — The extent to which this nauseous and 
powerfully-narcotic plant is cultivated, its commer- 
cial importance, and the modes in which it is em- 
ployed to gratify the senses, constitute, altogether, 
one of the most remarkable traits in the history of 
civilized man. Were we not so practically familiar 
with the business, we should, doubtless, be dis- 
posed to regard the whole story of the tobacco trade, 
and the uses made of the herb, as an absurd and ex- 
travagant fable. In view of the facts and circum- 
stances, it does seem like sheer affectationt on our 
part, to pretend to be astonished at the indulgence 
of the (Chinese, and other Asiatics, in the use of 
opium. The habitual use of tobacco is always 
more or less injurious to the system — especisdly tne 
nervous system ; and in many instances it is highly 
deleterious. I speak from long observation, and a 
personal experience of many years 3 having smoked 
and chewed the herb until its pernicious effects 
compelled me to es-^Jiew it altogether. 

Black Birch. — The timber of the birches is not 
particularly valuable, though some of them afford 
tolerable specimens of lumber, as well as good 
fuel. The virgate branches were famous instm- 
ments in the hands of pedagogues of the olden time 
in promoting good order, and a close attention to 
study, among the rising generation. 



-" sfflictlre bire?i. 



Cnned by onlettor'd idle youth.** 

But " the march of mind,** in the present day, has 
rendered such auxiliaries nearly obsolete! The 
flexible twigs of this species, instead of being used 
to stimulate idle boys to learn their lessons, are 
chiefly employed for making coarse brooms to 
sweep streets and courtyards, m our cities. 

The Common Plantain. — This foreigner is very 
generally naturalized; and is remarkable for ac- 
companying civilized man, growing along his 
footpaths, and flourishing around his settlements. 
It is said our aborigines call it the *^ white man^s 
foot,^^ from this circumstance. Perhaps the generic 
name (plantago), may be expressive of a similar 
idea; viz., planta, the sole of the foot, and ago, to 
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act, or exercise. It is rather a worthless weed, but 
it is not much inclined to spread, or be troublesome, 
on farm lands. The leaTes are a convenient and 
popular dressing for blisters, and other soresj a 
fact which seems to have been known in the time 
of Shakspeare ; as we may learn from bis Rofneo 
and Juliet, 

" Rtm. Your plaiUmin Iti^ it exetlitnt lor Oiti. 
•• Btn. For wh>l, [ pray Qim 1 
"Btm. For jtarbnktn lUn." 

Tbe plantain leaf continued in vogue, for that 
purpose, until a substitute was furnisbed hy modern 
experimenters, in their empirical attempts to regu- 
late the national currency ' 

That this interesting volume of Dr. I>arlitu;ton 
was not written for profit, but for the love ot his 
favorite science, and the benefil of tboi^e to whom 
he dedicated it, we learn from a note to a discourse 
upon agriculture, delivered a short time after its 
publication, in which be casually mentions his 
" Farmers' FJoni," as he chooses to csJl it, and Iheji 
says : " I beg leave to add that I have not the 
slightest personal or pecuniary interest in the work, 
for 1 made a present of the manuscript to the first 
printer I found, who had the cour^ to risk the 
publication.'' A Friend to FAaMGBi. 

Oclober, 1848. 



CULTIVAXrON' OF THE STRAWBERRY. 

The result of the following experiment, the first 
of the kind in that section of the country, was 
given at the request of the editor of Uie N. Y. Far- 
mer and Mechanic, by 
Mr. C. H. Starr, of Gro- 
lon, Connecticut, who 
has been engaged some 
four years in his eiiperi- 
ments, and has succeed- 
ed in producing some 
strawberries of unsur- 
passable fineness. 

The varieties raised, 
were Hovey's seedlings, 
with a few English 
plants as fructifiers, and 
were set in April, in 
rows three feet apart. Tw 

The soil wa.* a moist 
loam, half an acre in extent, well pulveriied by 
plowing, ajid manured at the rate of 20 cords lo an 
acre, of sea weed and fish. The first year, beets, 
or other vegetables might be grown without detri- 
ment to the fruit. 

The product from the half acre under cultivation, 
last season, was 2,000 quarts of fruit, some of 
which measured 4i inches in circumference. 



VAtCB or THE CROP. 

50 bushels of beets the first year 910 

4,000 quarts of strawberries the second year, 
4,000 " " third year, 

4,000 " " fourth year, 

12,000 quarts of strawberries in all, at 12ets. 1,440 

Total value of the crop for four years, S1,4S0 

Leaving a net gain for four yeara of 820 

Or for each year, 9205 

The above is simply what has been done in the ordi- 
nary culture, without any particnlar efibrt or exirs 
exertion, and we have no doubt the crop could be 
still further increased by improving the varietj', and 
with a better oppottunily of selecting the soil and 
varying somewhat the kind of manure. 



insplant- 



pLAMTiNo Trees. — Trees should be t 
ed in the autumn. The reason is thi 
never does two opposite things at the same time; 
thus, when she is busied about the roots of a tree, 
she neglects the stem, and reversely. Since, there- 
tore, in the autumn, she is employed on the roots, 
and, in the spring, on the stem, it is evident that 
autumn is the best time for transferring the roots 
^m one place to another, just after the fall of 
the leaf. If, however, the soiltowhicha treeistobe 
transplanted is wet, early spring, just before the 
buds begin to swell, is the best time for transplant. 
ing — Geoponica. 

TWO-HORRE WAGONS. 



EXPEHBE OF CULTURE PER 

20 cords of manure or its equivalent, 
E.xpense of plants, 810,000 at $2 
Total expense of labor the first season 

Total expense incurred the first year 
Total expense (labor only), second year . 
" " third year 

" " fourth year 
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These are constructed with light, biuad bodies, 
and will carry, on a good road, from two Ions t^ 
two tons and a half of grain, or salt in bags, and 
will load well with hay or straw. Ths bodiea are 
mounted on patent iron axles, and eliptical steel 
spring's. They are designed for working two 
horses together in pairs, for market and farm use, 
and may De driven with ease, when loaded, at a 
speed of four or five miles per hour. Prices, 976 to 
9125 eofflplele. 

Decat of Tihbes. — The durability of the oak 
is proverbial ; yet how many instances are there 
on record of ship's timbers having been found rot- 
ten, or unsound, so as to require repiacement, evM 
before the veseel could be launched. Other oaken 
timbers, of the same size, similarly situated, have 
served atseafor more than half a century ; then bean 
I sold as old ship timber, and eet up as land poata, 
1 where they stiH reniain almost as hard as bone. 
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TREATMENT OF ROSE BUSHES. 

R08K BUSHES require a very rich earth, and the 
gardeners of Europe direct them to be removed, or 
the soil about their roots changed once in every 
three or four years. Experience in this country 
proves that we may have ever-bJooming roses in 
perfection, without this trouble, as it is only neces- 
sary to renew the exhausted fertility of the soil, 
which can readily be done by using the following 
liquid manure : — 

Into a common-sized barrel, put about half a 
bushel of cow numure (not fresh), and fill it to the 
top with water ; stir well, and let it stand twenty- 
four hours ; then take equal parts of this liauid and 
clear water, and pour it around, and over, out not 
on the roots of the rose bushes. When the barrel 
is empty, fill it a^n with water, which may be 
used without diluting. Do this regularly once in 
three or four weeks, taking care, when possible, to 
apply it just before, or durij^ a rain, in order that 
it may smk still more diluted, directly to the roots, 
or it will form a crust on the surface and injure 
them. 

Soap suds is also a mild and excellent fertilizer 
to applv to delicate plants, but is apt to be un- 
sightly by the white crust it makes on the surface, 
unless the earth is stirred with a trowel, to let it 
sink into the soil. 

Both of the above are valuable in the vegetable 
garden ; also, for cabbage and egg plants, arti- 
chokes, &c. £. 8. 

Eutaioah. 

AN ATTEMPT AT HOUSEKEEPING. 

Old Ladies Diart. — 1 have just returned from 
my long-promised visit to my old friend M***, whose 
plain good sense, shown m every department of 
life, has often surprised and delighted me. I was, 
therefore, unprepared to find her daughters, who 
had no pains spared in their education, so deficient 
in that important branch, housekeeping. Her 
eldest, a lovely girl, who, while living under her 
mother's roof, delighted every one with her 
sprightly temper and amiable deportment, as well 
as by the cultivation of her mind, has married, and 
settled on a farm. Her first letter arrived to-day, 
containing so much instruction for my young peo- 
ple, that I have obtained leave to copy it, which 
reads as follows : — 

I have no words to express to you, my dear 
mother, how I miss you all day long. You are the 
earliest thought at my waking, my last at night. 
I miss your cheerful call at tne morning's dawn, 
and so often oversleep the hour, and then the house 
arrangements go wrong all the rest of the day. 

The first week after our arrival, was spent in 
unpacking the furniture and ai'ranging the house. 
So you suppose that no one was very particular 
about the luxuries of the table. We ate what we 
could get with the least trouble, and solaced our- 
selves with laughing over all our difficulties and 
discomforts, which, by the by, were greatly in- 
Cicased for want of a little of your forethought ; 
for instance, I now remember that you would not 



have unpacked the furniture and china, before the 
rooms and closets were ready to receive them in 
their proper places, and so have saved much unne- 
cessary kfting and disorder. But, notwithstanding 
all this, I do flatter myself that all your good in- 
structions and examples have not been thrown 
away. Although my nouse is arraneed in a manner 
that would please even your cnticaJ eye, there is 
one thing however in which I am doubtful, I have 
my storeroom up stairs ; but as my women are not 
so thoughtful as they might be, I fear I shall find 
it inconvenient to mount so high for everything 
that is called for. Indeed, I already long for the 
dear old storeroom at home, so near the kitchen 
that it is no trouble to get to it. I now bezin to 
realize what you have so often told me, that I must 
give personal attention to all the different depart- 
ments throughout the house, be they a^eeable or 
not. You know that I never liked cooking and that 
your indulgent love always spared me from the dis- 
agreeable task : but sorely ao I now grieve that 
you did not enforce your advice, and oblige me to 
perform the disagreeable, though necessary duty. 
Poor Charles never even looks a reproach, but ap- 
pears to be amused at ail my difficulties, turning 
them into ridicule, and saying, with a comic shake 
of the head, ** What would your mother say to our 
cooking ? No matter, we will do better in time.^' 
Dear Charles, I wonder what he has to do with my 
mistakes, or our uncomfortable dinners : for sure I 
am that the provisions are all thatcoulabe desired. 
Would that I could say as much for the cooking. 

A few days ago, some of my neighbors hearing 
that I was now settled in my new home, came to 
welcome me in the neighbornood, as they call it ; 
though they live so far off, it was impossible for 
them to return before dinner. I was deUshted to 
see them, and Charles came out of the field to do 
all in his power to assist me to entertain them. 
The best ham was selected, and we were fortunate 
in being able to procure fresh beef from the next 
farm. Our garden has succeeded admirably under 
Charles' good care. So we had plenty of vegeta- 
bles. I was aware that Jane knew but little of 
cooking, but she professed to be quite equal to the 
dinner I had provided, and I mstde myself easy a5 
to the result. My new friends are agreeable, plea- 
sant people, and I soon forgot, in their deligntful 
society, that I was a housekeeper, and that all the 
responsibility of the dinner really rested on me. 
Dinner hour arrived, but not so dinner. I wonder- 
ed, and Charles looked, but we said nothing, hoping 
that all was right, and that it would soon appear. 
An hour pass^, and I began to be uneasy, and then 
visited the kitchen. A thousand excuses were 
made, with many assurances that all was doing 
well, and we would not have long to wait 3 I re- 
turned to the parlor. Charles was uneasy, as he 
had business in the field, but it could not be helped. 
Another hour passed, and another. What could 
be the matter 1 Again I visited the kitchen ; all 
was in confusion ; the beef was not half done, the 
potatoes had all boiled to peices, and the beans 
were sailing in a large pot of water in the chimney 
corner, some distance from the fire. I saw then, 
what 1 should have known before, that my per- 
sonal attention was necessary where there was so 
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ignorant a cook, and, alas ! I felt I was little better ; 
but I began to arrange matters as I best could. The 
ham was the first to be dished. Imagine my con- 
sternation on looking into the pot, where I found 
it had boiled to fragments. It had been put on to 
simmer, according to your directions, early in the 
morning, and haa been boiling all day. How shall 
we get it out of the pot ?" asked Jane. " Strain 
it through a colander," said a saucy boy, who stood 
enjoying our perplexity. It was a good hint, how- 
ever, and we followed his advice, both with the ham 
and beans, which otherwise eluded our ladles when 
we attempted to catch them, as if they had been 
things of life. 

At length, all was safely landed on the table, 
much to the amusement of our guests, who, good- 
naturedly, laughed witk^ not at us, and relieved my 
embarrassment by relating their first experience in 
housekeeping. I had attended to the desert myself, 
and it was really good — all but an unfortunate ap- 
ple island, that looked much more like a solid con- 
tinent than I could have desired ; but thanks to the 
long delay, we were too hungry to be over partic- 
ular, and the dinner passed off right merrily. So, 
dear mother, do pray join in the laugh, and don't 
look 50 sad ; .don-t shake your head so reproach- 
fully, as if you were going to say, "Ah ! Fanny, 
Fanny, I thought this would be the way." Do, 
dear mother, look up and give me one of your 
bright smiles, and I will promise to give a better 

account of my next. Fanny. 

» 
How TO Take Oil from Papbr. — Rub gently, 
and press with blotting paper till all the oil on the 
surface is removed; then cover the spots with 
powdered magnesia, French chalky or any other 
white absorbent — such as Wilmington clay, " grease 
bulls," &c. Put soft paper over this, and turn the 
other side of the oil spot up, and cover that in like 
manner; lay it under a light press for a few hours, 
and then scrape off the chalk, which will be satura- 
ted with oil ; and repeat the process until it has all 
been absorbed ; then rub it gently with a cambric 
handkerchief so as to remove the dust and stain. 
Three or four applications will generally be found 
sufficient. 

Boga' glepartmgnt> 

ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS.— No. 4. " 
Animal Instinct. — The following curious in- 
stance of sagacity in a field mouse occurred on a 
farm near my residence, and displays so much of 
what, in man, would be called reason, that to me it 
seems unfair to deny to animals so acting, a meas- 
ure of that noble attribute ; if, by reason, as dis- 
tinguished from instinct, we mean the power of de- 
ducing consequences from premises. Instinct 
teacbes one mouse to make her nest, and find her 
food, as all other mice have done, since their habits 
were noticed by reasoning man ; but perhaps no 
other mouse ever did, nor ever will, follow the dic- 
tates of reason in avoiding danger as this one did. 

Late last summer, a young man, while engaged 
in removing a log in the woods, observed a field 
mouse in her nest, which seemed to be asleep. 
Surprised at seeing her remain so quiet when so 
roughly disturbed, he stopped to look more closely, 



when she started away much frightened and ran up 
a neighboring oak tree. On examining the nest, 
he found Aye half-grown young ones. Supposing 
the mother would return to take care of tnem, u 
left unmolested, and feeling sorry for her fright, he 
went to work in another part of the wood, and re- 
mained at a distance for a considerable time. When 
he came to the place again, he gave another look 
at the nest, and finding but three little ones, he sup- 
posed that he had counted wrong at first. On re- 
suming his work, he saw the mother descend a ma- 
jestic chestnut not far from the oak he had seen her 
ascend, and go towards her nest. This excited his 
curiosity, and he sat down on a log not far from 
the spot, to watch her motions. She went to her 
nest, took a young one in her mouth as a cat does 
a kitten, and ran up the oak to about half its 
height, crept cautiously and slowly to the end of 
one of the largest branches, from whence she gain- 
ed the chestnut, where the boughs interlaced each 
other. The latter tree, which was about sixty feet 
high, she winded up till she came near the top, and 
disappeared in a deserted crowds nest. Presently 
she came down, took up another young one, and 
repeated this perilous and laborious^ journey until 
she had deposited the whole five safely in this 
strangely-selected, aerial habitation, where neither 
man nor beast would be likely to disturb them. 
Eutawah. E. S. 



SAGACIOUS HORSE. 

A FARMER whose sayings and doings I have of- 
ten quoted, though I dare not give his name, had 
some years ago, an old horse, known by the 
name of *^ Yellow Ned," being past work, was turned 
out to enjoy the remainder of his useful life, in the 
best pastures, as his master very justly thought 
some reward was due for his long and faithful ser- 
vices. He was a pet with all the children of the 
household, and so docile, that the most timid child 
used to trot about on his back without saddle or 
bridle. Among other odd fancies, he was extrav- 
agantly fond of apples ; and besides shaking the 
small trees, he would adopt various expedients to 
obtain them. 

Among others, the following was of frequent 
occurrence : — The children often plucked apples 
for him, as they rode through the orchard, which 
no doubt first put the thou^t into his head : but 
whether so or not, the fact is the same. He would 
come to the horse block, and whinny ; if not no- 
ticed, he would put his head over the fence, and 
express great impatience. The children loved to 
indulge their old favorite, so one, or sometimes two 
of them would climb upon his back, when he would 
pace off to the nearest apple tree whose fruit he could 
not reach, and wait whue they gathered for him- as 
many as he chose to eat. Once, when two were 
on his back, thev attempted to cheat him, by eat- 
ing the fruit, and filling the boy's pockets, and the 
little girl's apron. He waited at first, as if to know 
what It meant ; then walked quietly to a stream 
that run through the comer of the field, stopped in 
the deepest place, stooped to drink as usual, and 
then gently lay down with his little burden in the 
water. The children shouted with laughter, and 
gave him their ill-gotten treasure ; and never tried 
to cheat " Yellow Ned" again. E. S. 
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AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY.— No. 8. 

I WILL here repeat the names of those elements 
belonging to the soil, with which I promised to ac- 

3uaint you in this letter. They are potassium, so- 
ium, magnesium, calcium, chlorine, iodine, bro- 
mine, manganese, phosphorus, and silicon. You 
recollect I told you that there are but sixteen ele- 
ments that enter into the composition of vegetables ; 
with the remaining six, viz. oxygen, hydrogen, ni- 
trogen, carbon, iron, and sulphur, you are already 
familiar. 

Potassium is a metallic substance, of a white and 
brilliant appearance, but soft as wax, and lighter 
than water. When exposed to the air, it attracts 
oxygen very rapidly, and this union of potassium 
and oxygen forms the well known alkau, potash. 
When a piece of potassium is thrown on water, it 
attracts the oxygen of the water with such rapidity 
as to become ij^nited, and bums with a white flame 
while swimming on its surface. Potassium and 
oxy^n combine in two proportions ; the one con- 
taining the lesser portion of oxygen is call^ the 
protoxide^ the other the peroxide ot potassium. The 
prefix, pro, to any of the oxides, denotes the lowest 
proportion of oxygen, or degree of oxidation, and 
per, the highest which they contain. Potash is an 
important ingredient in the potato vine, grape vine, 
corn stalk, and most other trees and plants. 

Sodium is another metallic substance, uniting 
readily with oxygen, and forming the dkali called 
soda. These two alkalies (potash and soda), are 
found in almost every vegetable, and their presence 
is consequently necessary to the fertility of every 
?oil. Sodium also unites with oxygen in two pro- 
portions, forming a protoxide and peroxide of so- 
dium. The protoxide is the soda of commerce, 
and this, combined with muriatic acid, forms our 
common table salt, the chemical names for which 
are muriate, or hydrochlorate of soda. 

Magnesium is a white metal, and bright like sil- 
ver. It also unites readily with oxygen, and the 
protoxide forms the magnesia of commerce. This 
also po6ses.ses slight alkaline properties, and unites 
with some of the acids, forming various saline com- 
pounds. Epsom salts is a combination of magnesia 
with sulphuric acid, and its chemical name is there- 
fore sulphate of magnesia. 

Calcium is a brilliant white metal, which, when 
united with oxygen, produces lime ; quicklime is, 
therefore, an oxide of calcium. Lime is a very im- 
portant agent in every soil, and I will speak of it 
more particularly hereafter. It possesses a strong 
affinity for carbonic acid, which it absorbs from the 
atmosphere, forming a carbonate of lime. Chalk 
and marble are both composed of lime and carbonic 
acid. In its pure state. Time combihes rdadily with 
nearly every acid, forming a multitude oi salts. 
Combined with sulphuric acid, it forms gypsum, or 
plaster of Paris, the chemical name for which is 
sulphate of lime. 

Chlorine is a green-colored and poisonous gas, 
and is never found in nature except in combination. 
United with hydrogen, it forms muriatic acid j com- 
bined with mercury in one proportion, it forms cal- 
omel ; another proportion of cnlorine changes the 
calomel to corrosive sublimate, or bichloride of 
mercury, a most deadly poison. The combinations 
of chlorine with the metals are called chlorides. 



Iodine is of a black color, and when uncombined 
is in the form of small, shining scales, which are 
changed by a hirh degree of heat into a beautiful 
violet vapor, its combination with metals are 
called iodides. 

Bromine is a fluid, possessing an offensive odor, 
and havine; properties similar to iodine. It has 
been consiaerably used of late years in the process 
of taking Daguerreotype likenesses. Chlorine, 
iodine, and bromine, are only found in such plants 
as grow along the sea shore, or in salt marshes, and 
are consequently of little importance to the agricul- 
tural chemist. 

Manganese is a black mineral, always found in 
nature m connexion with iron, and having proper- 
ties similar to those of iron. It unites with oxygen 
in two proportions, and its protoxide forms a num- 
ber of salts, some of which are occasionally found 
in the ashes of plants, and are supposed to answer 
as a substitute for iron. 

Phosphorus is a light, inflammable solid, colorless 
when perfectly pure, and insoluble in water. It 
is an important constituent in bones, from which it 
is obtained for various uses in the arts. As its 
presence is always necessary for the production of 
seeds, it is an essential ingredient in all our culti- 
vated plants. It combines with oxygen, forming 
phosphoric acid, and this, combined with metallic 
oases, forms a large group of salts called phos- 
phates. 

Silicon is a substance resembling charcoal, and 
but little known in its pure state. It is the base 
of silicic acid, called also silica and silex ; this is 
pure sand, though possessing chemical properties 
which give it a place among the acids. Its com- 
pounds with soda, potash, &c., are called silicates. 
The presence of rushes indicates an abundance of 
silica in the soil where they grow. It is a very 
important agent in the production of some or our 
most common plants. 

You may be curious to know how iron, and 
some of the other minerals which I have described, 
can ever enter into, and become a part of any vege- 
table. Although this is not the place for showing 
how plants obtain their food from the soil, yet I 
may as well here inform you that these solid sub- 
stances usually combine with certain acids which 
are present, and from salts, which are either dis- 
solved by water, or some other agent, and then im- 
bibed by the roots of the plant in the same manner 
as water itself. When the ashes of any vegetable 
are analysed, some of these metals are suways 
found in the form of salts. 

J. McKlKSTRT. 

Greenport, Columbia Co., ) 
Nov, l9t, 1848. i 



Facts in Farming. — The more uung, the 
heavier green crops ; the more green crops, the more 
cattle food ; the more cattle, the more dung. Hence, 
by keepine an abundance of cattle, a farm can be 
improved from year to year. 



Comparison of Manures. — The manure of a 
horse may nearly equal that of a cow, setting qual- 
ity against quality | and that made by two or tnre« 
pigs may be equal in value to that of an ox. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

By the Steamer Acadia we are in receipt of our for- 
eitp journals to November 4th. 

Markets. — kAiha, in fair request. Cotton, an ad- 
rance of kd. to id. per lb. Grain and Flour ^ a trifle 
lower. Provisions the same. 

Jlmerican Provisions for the English Market. — We 
copy from our European correspondent the following 
excellent observations on the method of putting up 
beef and pork for the English Market : — 

Beef. —Tht quality of the best brands of American 
beef are much approved of. The desirable points be- 
ing to have the color a bright pink, the pickle clear. 
With a good ci^f>ping of Turks Island or other coarse 
salt ; the coarse pieces, necks, shanks, &c., as scarce, 
and the meat as Ut as possible ; in addition to all these, 
the weight (marked on the cask), correctly put into 
every tierce. 

Pork.— A really eood article of " prime mess pork*' 
cut into four pound pieces from hogs not exc^ding 
180 to 200 lbs., cured only in pickle, to be of a bright 
pink color, packed with clean clear pickle, and with a 
good capping of coarse salt, will always find a ready 
sale. Mess pork, or stripes, is a waste of material that 
should be put into bacon. Prime pork the same to a 
less extent. The heads, or jowls, will sell here when 
alone for as much money as the prime pork. 

The Best Breed of Sheep.— Let it be assumed that 
the best breed of sheep is that which produces the 
greatest net profit in money from a given quantity of 
food. — .^Igricultural Gazette. 

Winter Management of Calves. — Let them have 
plenty of good hay and roots, with chopped straw and 
linseed, a quarter of a pint to a quart of water, put into 
a jar, or saucepan, and placed on the hearth on hot ashes ; 
in the morning it will be done but not burnt. Should 
calves scour during the year, I give in balls one table 
spoonful of Epsom salts, two of flour, and two of whit- 
ening, or chalk. — Anon. 

Bull Fight. — At Ashton Keynes, a two-year-old 
stock bull and a fat bull stag, furiously attacked each 
other, and foug^ht until the latter dropped dead, cov- 
ered with wounds. It was with the greatest difficulty 
that the victor was removed from the dead body of his 
fallen foe. The latter weighed 300 lbs. per quarter. 

Lime a Means of Preventing Plant Wounds from 
Bleeding. — This year, I saved some fine pelargoniums 
from bleeding to death, after being cut down, by dust- 
ing slacked lime over the wound. It might have the 
effect of preserving other plants under similar circum- 
stances. — Gardeners* Chronicle. 

Influence of JVight Temperature on Plants. — ^Every 
gardener who pretends to an acquaintance with his 
profession is now aware of the prejudicial effect of 
nigh night temperature. We have repeatedly pressed 
the subject on his attention ; we have shown that in 
countries, called hot, the thermometer otlen falls low 
during the night, and that, to the vine in particular, 
night cold is indispensable and always provided by na- 
ture where grapes are finest. The well-known forma- 
tion of ice near Calcutta, although brought about by 
slightly artificial means, is in itself a beacon to guide 
the gardener who reflects. In short, the kind of pe- 
riodical rest which a low nocturnal temperature se- 
cures to plants is undoubtedly as necessary to them as 
sleep to animals ; it may be broken for a short time 
with impunity, but it must be provided eventually, 
and the greater the regularity of it the better the 
health of the individual. — English Paper. 

Advice in Poultry ITeeping. ~^The principles upon 
which I rely for success in keeping hens, are 1, to 
have two breeds — a few to hatch and rear the chick- 
ens, and twice the number of everlasting layers, as 
eggs are more profitable than chickens ; 2, to get a 
hatch as early as possible in spring, and to keep tnem 
well ; these never cast their feathers like the old birds, 



and if they begin to lay in autumn, lay more or lest all 
winter ; 3, never to keep old fowls (none but favorite 
fowls ought to be kept more than two yean); old 
birds lay larger eggs than pullets, but not nearly so 
many ; 4, to give them the best barley f could get, and 
at much as they could pick up once a day, in summer, 
and twice in winter ; they are not only more profitable, 
well kept, but the eggs are better. The two breeds I 
like best are the spotted Dorkings for sitting, and the 
pheasant breed for Is^ying. — AgricuUural Gazette. 

Prize Gooseberries. — The following are the names 
and weights of four of each color of the gooseberries 
standing highest on the prize lists of the 6oo6et>erry 
Shows held at Lancashire, Cheshire, and other parts 
of the United Kingdom, in the year 1848 : — 

Red. WMa of Heariett Bciry 

London 31 dwts. 19gM. 

Oompanton SB ** 3 ** 

WoBderfU 30 " 18 « 

Lion S6 •* 4 •* 

TeUow. 

Oatberina 30 " 16 ** 

Leader 94 « 90 «« 

DrtU i6 *• 12 ** 

Pilot 35 *' ** 

Qreen. 

Thumper 30 "* 9 ** 

Peacock 94 " 15 " 

Tumoal 23 " 19 « 

Overall S4 " « 

While. 

Freedom 38 " 1 " 

Eacle 23 " 19 "< 

Lady Leicester 84 ** 13 '< 

TallyHo 32 ** 21 '' 

Important Enterprise in the Island of Cuba. — The 
** Junta Fomento,'* or Board of Agriculture and 
Improvements of the island of Cuba, have re- 
cently made considerable purchases of such articles 
and stock, as are calculated to improve and render 
more profitable, the agricultural interests of that valua- 
ble territory. The purchases have been made in this 
country by their highly intelligent and accomplished 
commissioner, Senor Don Jos^ Maria de la Torre. 
The animals consist of several cattle of the Short- 
Horn, Devon, and Hereford breeds ; Cotswold and 
Southdown sheep; swine of four different breeds; 
and poultry of various kinds. Among other articles 
introduced, are several implements and machines of 
the latest improvement, and a choice variety of seeds 
for field and horticultural purposes. This enterprise, 
if properly carried out, must have the happiest effect 
in developing the resources of the island, and in ad- 
vancing tne interests of all parties concerned. 

Insects in Wheat. — ^The mode of dressing seed 
wheat, practised by hundreds of farmers in the neigh- 
borhood of Ipswich, Eng., is to wet the seed by various 
modes ^nd dust arsenic on the dry heap , out of the paper 
it is done up with by the chemist, whilst another turns 
the heap over. A half bushel of lime is first emptied 
into a half-hogshead tub a week or two before seed 
time, to which is added the drainings from the cattle 
yards, sufficient to cover the wheat when dipped ; the 
wheat is then stirred in a basket, orskep, skimmed and 
turned on the floor. When the seed is wetted, it is 
dusted with dry powdered arsenic, which is sprinkled 
on and mixed with the wheat. It is then swept and 
rounded up into a heap and left over night. The li- 
quor in the tub, is about as thick as bricklayer's lime 
wash for walls. 

A quarter of a pound of arsenic is sufficient for 
dressing four bushels of wheat, which costs less than a 
cent per bushel. The spent lime is worth its cost as 
manure. It may be thought that the skep should be 
sunk in the liquor, and the wheat slowly poured in, 
to cause the light grains to float ; but an extra stirring 
will rectify this. If two persons are employed, of 
course one may sink the skep, and dust on tne arsenic 
on every skepful shot on the floor, whilst the other 
stirs and skims the wheat. 
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Rkmov AL. — Our readers ve informed that the office 
of publication of the American AgricfUtmrist is re- 
mo7ed to 121 Fulton street, New York, where a large 
and complete assortment of agricultural publications 
may be found, which will be sold at the lowest cash 
prices, by C. M. Saxton. 

Gou) Medax..— A. B. Allen h Co., of 189 and 191 
Water street. New York, were awarded a gold medal 
for exhibiting the best and greatest rariety of Agricul- 
tural Implements, at the late annual fkir of the Amer- 
ican Institute. 

Death of T. B. WAKBMAif.— It is with much 
regret we announce the decease of Thaddeus B. Wake- 
man, Esq. He died at his residence, in this city, on 
the 7th inst, after a protracted illness of several 
months. Mr. W. was a native of Connecticut, but for 
a large part of his life, has resided in New York. He 
has been connected with the American Institute since 
its commencement, twenty-one years, during all of 
which time, he has held the responsible office of Cor- 
responding Secretary. The success of this institu- 
tion under the many discouragements it has had to en- 
counter, is bis best and a sufficient eulogy. 

Scientific Aoricultitrx ; or the Elements of 
Chemistry, Geology, Botany, and Meteorology, &c., 
by M. M. Rodgers, M.D. Illustrated by Engravings. 
Rochester : Erastus Darrow. 12ma pp. 279. In has- 
tily looking; over this little work we nave been rather 
favorably impressed; and v/ere not the country al- 
ready flooded with similar publications, we should 
hope the author would be rewarded for his pains. 

THE Breeds, Management, Structure, and 
Diseases or Sheep, with Illustrative Engravings, by 
H. J. Canfield. Salem, Ohio : Aaron Hinchman, 
12mo. pp. 580. This is a very good compilation of 
the subject treated on, made from various authors, 
some of which are duly credited, others not. Among 
others largely drawn from, we notice much from our 
own pages, transferred without comment or quotation 
marks of any kind whatever. Although we conceive 
this adds to, rather than detracts from, the merits of 
the work, we are not at liberty to draw the same in- 
ference as to the merits of the author, who was bound 
by all fairness and honorable dealing to have given us 
due credit for his ample extracts. 

Best Kinds of Strawberries for Cultivation. 
— An experienced fruitgrower writes us that after try- 
ing thirty of the best and most popular modern varie- 
ties of strawberries, he has come to the conclusion 
that but/0t<r varietie.s are worth cultivating on the 
light sandy lands of Monmouth county, New Jersey. 
These are Hovey*s seedling, the Boston pine, large 
early scarlet, and the crimson pone, or Scotch pine. . 

Wine in Ohio. — The amount of wine already made 
this year in the neighboriiood of Herman, is about 
6,000 gallons. It is worth on an average ^l*^^ P^i^ 
gallon. 

Mammoth Pumpkin. — We were shown yesterday 
a pumpkin grown by Mr. Jas. Smith, of Harrison 
county, Indiana, that weighed 171 pounds, and is up- 
wards of six feet in circumference. — Lo/u. Cour. 

Two Crops of Raspberries the Same Year. — 
Mr. Wm. E. Lyman, picked upward of half a pint of 
raspberries from his garden in this city, the past week, 
he'inf^ the second croj^ of this year's growth. The 
berries were of fine size and flavor. — iuffdlo Com" 
fnercial. 

Introduction of the Tea Plant into the 
United States. — It will be gratifying for our readers 
to learn that several cases of black and green-tea 
plants, of Chinese stock, have just arrived from Lon- 
don, in the ship American Eagle, selected and imported 



by Dr. Junius Smith, of this city. The packages con- 
tain some 500 plants of from five to seven yean* 
growth, and are designed for the formation of planta- 
tions in the mountainous parts of Georgia and the 
Carolinas. 

We also understand that a small quantity of tea 
seed was lately brou^t to this country by Dr. S., in 
the steamer Britannia, which he received in London, 
overland, from the northwest provinces of India, for 
the purpose of sowine on plantations at the south. 
More ptants and seed are expected from India and 
China, this season, and if we may judge from the pro- 
gress already made, we have now the means in hand 
of extending tea plantations throughout such sectioiiB 
of our country as may be found adapted to its cul« 
ture. 

Serious loss bt fire. — ^We regret to notice the 
destruction by fire, on October 29th, of the office, 
papers, stereotype plates, and several thousand volumes 
of the Cultivator in Albany. This is a lorn of no little 
magnitude, and one that can hardly be estimated by 
dollars and cents. We sincerely tTQft» so far as re- 
pairable !\v the latter, the publisher's loss may be 
amply maae up by an increased list of paying sub- 
scribers. 

The agricultural implement warehouse of Mr. Em- 
ery, in the same building, was also destrored, with 
several thousand dollars' worth of toola The sympa- 
thies of the public, and the energ[ies of both the above 
parties, will soon, wc hope, reinstate them in their 
former prosperous career. 

Analysis of the Cotton Plant and Seed, 
with Suggestions as to Manures, &c., by Thomas J. 
Summer, Columbia, S. C. : Allen, M'Carter Ac Co. 
This work consists of a small pamphlet of some 16 
pages, giving the modus operandi and results of the 
author m his analyses of the cotton plant and seed, the 
per centage of the constituents of which are as fol- 
lows : — 

100 parts of the ash of the cotton plant gave 
Silicic acid, 6.50 



Sand and coal, 






10.04 


Oxide of iron, . 


1 




8.20 


Oxide of lime. 


. 




17.66 


Oxide of magnesia, . 


. I 




5.33 


Sulphuric acid. 




# 


1.31 


Phosphoric acid. 


• 




13 37 


Potassa, . 


• < 




22 01 


Soda, . • 1 . 






0.99 


Chloride of sodium. 






0.05 


Carbonic acid, . 






15.72 




101.19 


100 parts of the ash of cotton see< 


igave 




Phosphoric acid, 






35.43 


Oxide of iron. 






3.43 


Coal, 






1.05 


Sulphuric acid. 






3.19 


Oxide of lime. 






10.88 


Oxide of magnesia, . 






10.61 


Potassa, . 






27.82 


Soda, 






2.75 


Silicic acid. 






trace. 


Loss and chlorine, . 




■ • 


4.84 



100.00 

To Make Frog Soup. — Wash the thighs and 
backs o&fifty frogs; put them into a pot with water 
enough for soup, together with carrots, leeks, turnips, 
parsnips, a little celery, a burnt onion, and a good 
piece of butter ; let them boil gently for four or five 
hours and serve them as houUlion gras^ 

Voulez vous de frog soup ? 

Mercie, Monsieur, j'ai beau coup. 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 

PftlCIfl CUEKBNT IN MEW YOKK., NOVEMBER 22, 1848. 

ASHES, Pots, perlOOlbs. $6 87 to #6 00 

Peaxts, do. 13 " 6 19 

BALE ROPE, lb. 6 " 8 

BARK, aaereluron, too, 28 00 " 98 00 

BEANS, V\rhlte, bosh. 75 " 125 

BEESWAX. Am. Yellow, lb. 19 ** 32 

BOLT ROPE, do. 11 ** ISft 

BONES, gronnd, biuh. 46 ** 55 

BRISTLES, American, lb. 35 " 65 

BUTTER, Table, do. 15 " 85 

Shipplnc, ••••>••• •• ••••••••■■( r«do. 9 " 15 

CANDLES. Bloald. Tallow, do. 11 ** 13 

Spenii do. 25 " 38 

Stearic do. 80 " 85 

CHBBSE, do. 6 " 10 

COAL, Anthracite 3,0001be. 4 50 ** 6 50 

CORDAGE, American lb. 10 " 13 

COTTON do. 6 *• 9 

COTTON BA€CIN<:. Amor. hemp,.... yard, 15 " 16 

FEATHERS lb. 30 - 40 

FLAX. American do. 8 *■ 9 

^LOU'^ N""^«rn,SoalhernandWe»t*rnbbl. 6 25 " 5 87 

K»i.cy do. 6 00 •* 6 60 

K'chmnndCUy Mills do. 7 00 " 7 25 

B.i.kwbeat, do. — *' - 

.•>e, do. 8 12 " 4 25 

Git A IN— Wheat, Western, bosh. 1 10 ** 131 

RedandMixed do. 96 ** 110 

Rye, do. 05 »' 67 

Corn, N'^-t hem, do. 6."* " 74 

Suuihem do. 66 " 70 

Barley, do. 02 " 66 

Oats da 27 " 35 

GCANO.Pemvlaii 2^ lbs. 60 00 '* 60 00 

" Paiacoiiian do 35 00 '* 40 00 

HAY,lnbale«, do. 46 " 60 

HEMP, JLuflsia, clean ton. 105 00 » 300 00 

American, water^rotled, do. 160 00 " 220 00 

American, dew-rotted, do. 140 00 "900 00 

HIDES, Dry Southern, do. 6 " 7 

HOPS, lb. 4 **« 12 

HORNS 100. 300 " 10 00 

L£AD,plg. do. 4 06 " 4 12 

Pipes for Pmnps, ft« lb. 6 " 7 

MEAL,Com, bbl. 8 12 " 3 38 

Corn, hhd. 12 60 " 13 00 

MOLASSES, New Orleans gal. 23 " 28 

MUSTARD, American, lb. 16 " 31 

NAVAL STORES-Tar, bbi. 3 00 ** 2 25 

Pitch, do 1 25 •' 176 

Rosin, do. 1 19 •« 196 

Turpentine, do. 9 60 ** 3 00 

Splnts Turpentine, Southern, gal. S4 ** 35 

OIL, Linseed, American, do. 51 '< 53 

Ctotor, .do. 1 25 " ISO 

Lard do. 66 " 70 

OILCAKE, lOOlbe. 1 00 *' 115 

PEAS, Field bush. 75 " 186 

Black eyed,2do do 1 35 " 160 

PLASTER OP PARIS, ton. 2 96 " 3 00 

Ground, in bbls or3OOIfa0. 1 12 " 125 

PROVISIONS—Beef, Mess, bbl. 9 00 ** 33 50 

Prime, do. 5 00 " 7 50 

Smoked lb. 6 ** 13 

Rounds, In pickle,.. do. 4 *^ 6 

Pork,Me8i bbl. 9 76 *« 13 00 

Prime do. 7 00 •' 10 00 

Lard, lb. 8 " ^ 

Bacon sides. Smoked, do. 3 ** 41 

In pickle, do. 3 " 4 

Hams, Smoked, do. 5 " 9 

Pickled, do. 4 " 7 

Shoulders, Smoked, do. 4 * 5 

Pickled, do. 3 " 4 

RICE, lOOlbe. 3 00 " 4 00 

SALT, sack, 1 25 " 146 

Common bush. 90 ** 35 

SBEDS--Clover, lb. 6 " 7 

Timothy, bush. 3 00 *' 3 60 

Flax,clean do. 1 30 " 140 

rough, do. 190" 122 

80DA, Ash, cont*g80 percent.soda,... .lb. 3 ** — 

Sulpbi&te S<^a, ground do. 1 " — 

SUGAR, New Orleans, do. 4 " 6 

SUMAC, American ton, 35 00 "37 00 

TALLOW, lb. 8 •« 9 

TOBACCO, do. 24" 7 

WHISKE7,American gal. 93 " 25 

WOOLS, Saxony, ib. 35 " 00 

Merino., do. 35 " 35 

Halfblood do. 90 " 85 

Common do 18 ** 90 



NEW YORK RETAIL PROVISION MARKET. 

Afeote.— Bee^ from 6 to 14 cents per Ib. ; Veal, 7 to 12 cents ; 
Lamb, 5 to 9 oents ; Mutton, 6 to 10 cents ; Pork and Sausegea, 
9 to 10 cents; Ham and Bacon. 8 to 12 cents; Beeves' Tongnes, 
43 to 68 cents each ; Young Pigs, Si to $1.86 each. 

jRwA, ^—Striped Bass, flum 8 to 10 cenu per lb. ; Codfish, 
3 to 4 cents; Haddock, 6 to 6 cents; Black Fish, 8 centt; 
Flounders, 6 cents ; Eels, 8 to 10 cenu; Pike, 13 cenu : White 
and Yellow Perch, 8 cents ; Smelu, 12 cenu ; Lobsters, 6 cents; 
Crabs Chard«sheUed), 25 oents per dozen ; Oysters, 50 cenU to fliU 
per 100 ; Clams, 37 to 75 cenu per 100. 

Poultry. Kggt, awi (?aM«.— Turkeys, from 87 cenU to $1.26 
each; Wild Turkeys, $3 to $2160; Geese, 87 cents to $1.60; 
Wild Geeae, 87 cents to $1.12; Ducks, (domestic), 60 cenU to 
$1 per pair, Ducks (canvas-backed), $1.50 to fi; Ducks, (wild), 
37 to 02 cenU ; Brant Ducks, 75 cenu ; Teal nnd Widgeons, 37 to 
60 cenU; Chickens, 37 cenU to $1 ; Pariridges, 62 to 75cenU ; 
Guinea FowU, 60 c6ntff to f 1 ; Capons, 15 lo 18 cenu per Jb. ; 
Woodcoeks, 50 to 03 cents per brace ; Pigeons. $1.36 lo 91.50 per 
doz ; QuallSi $1 to $1.50 ; Robbius, 47 to 60 oentM ; Rahbii^, 12 
ccnU each; Grey Squirrels, 6 to 10 cenU ; Venison, 10 tu 16 
cenu per lb. ; E^s, 7 to 10 for 13 cenu. 

Honey, from 12 to 18 centt per lb. 

Dairy FrodueU.—BvktVa, frcMU 18 to 85 centt per lb. ; Cbcew, 
7 to 10 centt ; Cheese Cakev, 8 Ibr 12| centt ; Milk, 4 lu G cents 
per quart. 

ice.— 36 centt per 100 lbs. 

Fruit and Nuts.—hndy Apples, from $3JB0 to $6 per bbl. ; New- 
town Pippins. $1 to $3.50; Vaiidenreresj $1.50 to $2; Spitsen- 
burgs, and Wine Apples, $2; Belle Flours, $1.75 ; K. 1. Green- 
ings, f 1.35 to $1.50 ; Fall Pippins, $1.60 to $2 ; Golden Pippins, 
$1.50 to $1.75 ; Pearmains, $1 36 ; Oilllflowers, $1.75 ; Roxbuiy 
Russeto, $1.26 toSj^l.76 ; Apples in small parcels, 6 to 18 cents 
per half peek ; Quinces, $1 to $2.60 per 100 ; Cranberries 
(eastern). $6 80 to $7 per bbl» Cranberries in small {«,rrcls, 
23 to 37 centt per half peck ; Grapes (Malaga), 18 to 25 cenu 
per lb. ; Oranges, 35 to 02 centt per dozen ; Lemons, 12 to 26 
cents ; Bananas, 60 to 75 cenU ; Chestnutt, $3 U) $3.50 per 
bushel ; Hickory NuU, $1 to $1.25 ; Peanuts, $1.25 to $1^ ; 
Coco Nuts, 6 centt each ; Pecan Nutt, 8 to 10 centt per lb. ; 
Filbertt, 8 centt; Madeira Nutt, iOcenU : Almonds (hHid-ahell- 
ed). 12 centt ; Almonds (soft-shelled), 15 to 18 cents. 

Fie^etoft^.— -Carter, Mercer and Kidney Potatoes, 75 to 67 centt 
per bushel : Pinkeyes, 50 to 03 cents , Potatoes in smnll [wrc«>l4 12 
centt per half peck ; Sweet Potatoei^ $1 per bushel ; Sweet 
Potatoes in small parcels, 12 to 15 centt per half peck ; Onfi-ns 
red), 37 to 41 centt per bushel ; Onions (white), 75 ccnis; 
Onions (silver-skinned), 60 cenU ; Onions in small parcels, 12 to 
16 cents per half peck; Leeks, 6 cents for 5 ; Tomatos, 60 ceuu 
per basket, or 15 cenu per half peck ; Citron Melons (for pre- 
serving), to 18 cenu each; Valparaiso end PAiagonlsA 
Squashes. IS to 18 cenu; Long-necked Striped Squashes, 12 
cents ; Flat Turnips, 35 cents per bushel ; Flat Ttirnips in 
small parcels, 6 centt per peck ; Ruta-Bagas, 37 centt per bushel ; 
Beets, 60 centt; Beete in small parcett, 1 cent each ; Carrots, 37 
centt per bushel ; Carrott in small parcels, 1 cent each ; Pars- 
nips, 43 centt per bushel ; Pannlps in small parcels, 1 cent 
each ; Oyster Plantt, 4 to 5 eenis per bunch ; Purple Cabbages. 
6 centt each ; Cabbages (common), 3 to 4 centt ; Cauliflowers, 18 
to 36 centt per head ; Celery, to 8 centt ; Lettucee. 18 to 35 
centt per dozen. 

Remarks.— The market is quite active, and prices without 
much change. The season has been a prosperous one upon the 
whole, and prices good for northern and western prodnctt. We 
regret to say, that those at the south axe not paying so well, and 
there seems to be little prospect of a rise, we shall hope for 
more prosperous times next year ; but in looking abroad at the 
troubles in Europe, what cause have not the people of America 
to congratulate themselves upon their envious condition t Let 
us be thankiU to a kind Providence that things are so well with 
us, and endeavor by our good conduct and contentment, to merit 
a continuation of his blessings. 

To CoaBB8YO!ci>B]iT8.«Onnmunkation8 have been received 
from M. W. Philips, W. Bacon, A. L. ElwyUvSolon RoUnson, A 
Farmer Subscriber, C. D., Samuel Allen, T. C. Peters, Isaac 
Hlcln, An Amateur, Wm, R. Prince, A Beatty, H. Fuller, James 
Boyle, Sergeant Teltme, and Reviewer. 

Curing Hsau.^F., of Fairfax, Va.— If your neighbor's hams 
were packed down in charcoal dust in a cellar, or other dsmp 
place, their decay must have been caused by the absorption of 
moisture by the charcoal. Had his hams been packed away ia 
dry charcoal dust, in a cool dry room alx>ve ground, be would 
have had no cnuf e for complaint about " book farming." 



•A Plahi Trvtk Plainly Spoksn.— ^ Pkrmor SnbtcriUr.^ 
We agree with you. Ten to one the writer of the article alladed 
to In our November number, is himself one of those aocnitaBMd 
to the luxury of *' easy chain, and the vanity of gloves,^ wboee 
endeavor it u not " to get their living out of the soil," but out of 
their fellow men. Persons wishltw work can find cnployiiMBt 
by applying at the office of the Emigrant Society, Bpruee at. 
N. x ., without brokerage or charge. 



